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LOWELL MASON. 


Tue name of Lowell Mason, which, during the year just 
closed, has been added to the roll of honored dead, passes into 
a conspicuous and permanent place in American church his- 
tory. The service which he rendered to the churches was one 
which, before his time, had, from the nature of the case, been 
hardly possible. When a nation is in its infancy, the struggle 
for mere existence is enough to occupy its time and strength. 
In the hand-to-hand fight with stubborn nature, with forests to 
be levelled and wastes to be reclaimed, with deserts which the 
industry of the husbandman must make rejoice, and wildernesses 
which only by toil and patience can be brought to blossom like 
the rose, — society must wait for culture and the graces till a 
more convenient season. So, too, in that frequent ordeal by bat- 
tle — whether with surrounding nations or with domestic foes, 
with invasion or with insurrection — through which a young 
nation is commonly compelled to pass before its constitution is 
established, its independence recognized and respected, its 
strength compacted and concentrated, even the laws, as the 
Latin maxim has it, are silent in the midst of arms ; and if the 
laws, much more the arts must be neglected. At such a time 
there is small opportunity for any thought except of what to do. 
All questions of how to do it must bide their time. 

It was thus that the Hebrew people had to wait until “the | 
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ark had rest,” before they could undertake that systematic and 
religious culture of the arts of poetry and song, in which they 
were afterwards to be so illustrious. It could be only after the 
country and its wild inhabitants had been subdued ; after the 
State was centred at its capitol in the city of David; after 
the church was established, the house of the Lord erected, the 
ark of the covenant — the symbol of Jehoval’s presence and of 
his strong protection — provided with its settled resting-place. 
Then, at last, because the natural opportunity had come, pro- 
vision might be also made for the orderly and careful culture 
of sacred music in the established church, for “ the service of 
song in the house of the Lord.” 

It was characteristic of the religious earnestness of the New- 
England fathers that they recognized in the history of the He- 
brew people an example of the way in which the God of Israel 
was leading them. For they, too, as they used to think, and as 
they loved to think, were “a vine brought out of Egypt” and 
planted in this goodly land. To them, too, had been given a 
covenant of promise. And for them the high ideal of a Chris- 
tian commonwealth, to be established here, was, as the sacred 
ark of Gosl, to be defended by them; while at the same time 
it was the pledge of their defence, and of the present favor of 
the God who had confided to them such a trust. 

The world well knows how long it was in their eventful his- 
tory before their ark had rest; before the great experiment of 
a free church ina free state had attained a visible success ; - 
before the wilderness of this Atlantic coast had been subdued ; 
before the enmity of jealous savages had been resisted and the 
tyranny of an oppressive government had been overthrown. 
Of course, during all these stormy years there had been little 
chance for any general culture of the science of music, for 
example. Music of a natural sort of course there was, as there 
will always be. Even when men are lifting up their axes 
against the thick trees, or are fighting for their very lives 
against their enemies, they will have their rude songs of labor 
or of battle. The ploughboy hums a tune as he rests in the 
long furrow. The schoolboy whistles on his way to school, or 
sings, at least, on his way home again. The farmer has a song 
for planting and a song for harvesting. The soldier even, 
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going into battle, can go all the better, as did Cromwell’s Iron- 
sides at Dunbar, with a religious battle-song upon his lips. But 
all such rude and merely natural music will have in it only the 
dim suggestion of high possibilities of art, as the wild.grapes 
of the tangled forest suggest the possible perfection of the fruit 
that ripens in a ‘sunny and well-nurtured vineyard. It needs, 
as everything else needs, to be trained and pruned and skilfully 
perfected, to have its principles discovered and applied, its prac- 
tice patiently continued and improved. David the shepherd- 
boy would sing, no doubt, as he kept his father’s sheep upon 
the Bethlehem hill-sides. And David the warrior would sing 
in the excitement of the fight and of the chase when the Lord 
gaye him victory over his Philistine foes. But it was only after 
his shepherd life was ended, and his warrior life had rounded 
out into the full success of royalty, that David the king began 
to make, both for himself and for his people, a science of what 
had been a pastime, and to elevate to the dignity of high art 
what had been hitherto a merely natural and untrained method 
of expression. The song of the shepherd-boy might have per- 
ished, the song of the soldier might have been forgotten ; but 
in the work of the royal artist, the religious poet and musician, 
they might sing on perpetual, a heritage of ages in the church 
of God. 

It is well to notice thus carefully, at the outset, the conditions 
which seem necessary for such a work as this ; because it was, 
in its degree, precisely such a work as this which was done for 
the American people by that venerable man to whose memory 
these pages are devoted. Lowell Mason, “the father of Amer- 
ican church music,” as he will certainly be known hereafter, 
spans, with his long and useful life of more than eighty years, 
almost the whole history of sacred music in this country. It 
reminds us, as hardly anything else could remind us, how short 
a time it is since we began our national career, our separate and 
independent culture of the arts, that the life-time of one man can 
cover it. He was born at Medfield, Mass., on the eighth of 
January, 1792. Among the inhabitants of the town of Medfield, 
in 1650, at the time when it was set off from the town of Ded- 
ham, to which it formerly belonged, there were two Masons,— 
presumably brothers, — Thomas and Robert. Thomas Mason, 
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the ancestor of the subject of this sketch, with two of his 
children, were massacred by Indians when Medfield was burnt 
in' 1674. Ebenezer, the sixth child of Thomas, was born in 
1669 ; Thomas, the fifth child of Ebenezer, in 1699 ; Barachias, 
the first child of Thomas, in 1723 ; Johnson, the first child of 
Barachias, in 1767; and from Johnson and Catharine (Harts- 
horn), his wife, was born, January 8th, 1792, LowELt Mason. 
It was in the first administration of George Washington, the 
first president of the United States. Our ark had been at rest 
only three years, — the stormy epoch of the Revolution and the 
reconstruction of the civil order having ended in 1789, with the 
adoption of a constitution and the choice of a chief magistrate, 
—when the man was born for whom the Providence of God had 
ready this important work of ordering the song of the Lord’s 
house, and who, by the fidelity, the patience, and the skill with 
which he wrought it, wrought also for himself an honored name, 
a lasting memory. 

How true it is that then, for the first time in our American 
churches, an adequate attempt was made to give fit musical 
expression to the songs of the Lord’s house, will appear from 
a brief retrospect. For almost a century after the arrival of 
the Plymouth pilgrims with the old Ainsworth’s psalm-book, 
out of which, in the cabin of the “ Mayflower,” and amid the 
wintry snows of the bleak Massachusetts coast, they worshipped 
God in their plain fashion,—there was scarcely any music 
known among the churches, except, perhaps, a dozen rude and 
simple tunes, and probably not more than half of these were in 
familiar use.’ Even down to the time of the war of indepen- 
dence, there had been very little intelligent progress towards a 
more copious and adequate church music. At about that time, 
however, there had arisen a style of singing, of which the tra- 
dition lingers to our day, and even the memory survives with 
some of us, who, by that token, are reminded. that they are 
beginning to be old,—a style so whimsical, so full of odd con- 
ceits and affectations, so uselessly involved and intricate, as to 
be little better than absurd. Some of us have heard examples 
of those grotesque psalm tunes, in which the words of sacred 
song were seized as in a kind of frenzied grasp by the fantastic 

’Palfrey’s History of New England, Vol. II. p. 41. 
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music, and made to dance in a prolonged mysterious maze of 
sound, snatched up at first by one part and then by another, 

disjointed, torn in sunder, and at last, after much needless tor- 

ture, reunited and brought out to a conclusion,— to be regarded 

thereafter by the listeners with a kind of awe, as words deliv- ; 
ered from a long suspense, made for a time to pass as if through 

fire and water, before they issued into a large place of rest and 

silence. These were tunes which, as. Dr. Mason afterwards 

expressed it, were indeed admired, but “not in proportion to 

the religious edification of the psalmody, but rather in accord- 

ance with the wonderment excited by their performance, and 

the astonishment manifested as different parts were introduced, 

evolved, bewildered, entangled in labyrinthine windings, and at 

length made to emerge together at the end of the stanza.” It 

was as when one watches, with a diverted interest and not 

without solicitude, the antics of some frisky animal, not know- 

ing what he may be up to before he stops. It is evident that 

such a style as this —amusing.instances of which could easily 
be furnished, if this were the place for them —could be em- 

ployed only by singers who were trained to its absurdities, — 
by selected choirs, and not by general congregations. It is 
evident, also, that such a style could have no other result than 

to debase and profane the worship into which it was suffered to 

intrude itself. Better than this, a great deal, was that scanty 
catalogue of five or six sedate and decent tunes with which, 

down to the year 1770, or thereabouts, the churches were con- 

tent to worship in their plain congregational way. 

The peril into which the churches at that time fell— the 
nature of which has been sufficiently indicated — was the nat- 
ural peril of reaction against an opposite extreme. For, in the 
time of the great Puritan revival, when the virtue and devout- 
ness of the English people rose in protest against all super- 
stitious formalism in religion, they were not satisfied with any 
half-way protest. They made a clean sweep of whatever 
seemed to them to be spotted with the taint of error, —and so 
of some things which were harmless, and even useful. And in 
the catalogue of idols which they had cast out, as an old chron- 
icler has arranged it, along with “the surplice and the popish 
wardrobe, the sign of the cross in baptism, the popish holidays, 
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and church government by a bishop,” we find, also, “ organs 
and cathedral music” in a common condemnation. We smile 
as we read the list, and wonder at their over-zealous caution. 
But to them, who knew what deadly evils had been associated 
with these things, evils that were eating out the soul of god- 
liness and wellnigh of manliness from the English people, it 
was not a catalogue to smile at. Nor was it anything to smile 
at, either, for those who met these same psalm-singing war- 
riors, to whom the organ and cathedral music were idolatrous, 
at Marston Moor and Naseby, and found out with what straight- 
forward vigor they could vindicate their stern iconoclasm. 

When the reaction. came, however, it was a time of peril. 
When, after the ark of truth for which these men were zealous 
had found rest beyond the seas, there came the opportunity for 
the fine arts and the graces of a higher and more various cul- 
ture to resume their rightful place, the danger was that a mere 
shallow affectation, with its prettinesses and puerilities,.on the 
one hand, or, on the other hand, a sensuous and-vicious style, 
making appeal to what is meanest and most base in human 
nature, would come in. As we have seen, a style affected and 
absurd and in a high degree mischievous had begun, a hundred 
years ago, to get a foothold in the churches. (The other style 
of music, sensuous and vicious and making its appeal to what 
is most base in men, seems to have waited for its opportunity 
in society, until our own time.) Then the fervid earnestness of 
the great Puritan revival had cooled. Even in religious mat- — 
ters,men had begun to care less what to do than how to do it ; 
and the churches were in a mood to tolerate such empty musi- 
cal diversions, such mere gymnastic singing as has been de- 
scribed. There was needed some one with a strong will, with 
a firm hand, with native skill and taste, and with a conscien- 
tious and religious purpose, who should check this evil ten- 
dency, and bring scientific order out of such chaos, and who 
should thus transform what had become a power of evil into 
an instrument of good. In the good Providence of God the 
hour for such a work had come, and, by the grace of God, the 
man. 

The nature of the work that needed to be done, and the 
qualities of character which were necessary for the doing of it, 
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have now been so fully shown that it is only needful to say 
that these were, in an eminent degree, the qualities of Lowell 
Mason’s character, and that he did the work, and in the judg- 
ment of his generation, who were witnesses, did it well. How 
well he did it we shall hardly appreciate, unless we remember 
with what slender resources he wrought. For he had no 
advantages of education, as, almost to his latest day, he regret- 
fully remembered. He was the son of a mechanic in a small 
New-England village, and, as the New-England boys of that 
day had to, he began almost in the cradle that fight for a living 
which left small opportunity for study and for culture. What 
time he had, however, — all that he could save and steal, — he 
seems to have given to the practice of the art in which he 
afterwards became illustrious. To use the language of a 
familiar letter which he wrote, a few years since, “ He was a 
wayward, unpromising boy, — so the people thought, — though 
I know not that he was ever intoxicated or made use of a pro- 
fane oath in his life-time. He was of little promise, save for 
music, for which he very early manifested a strong inclination. 
He spent twenty years of his life in doing nothing save play- 
ing upon all manner of musical instruments that came within 
his reach,” This is his own account of his boyhood and youth ; 
but how far those years were from being misspent will appear, 
if we consider that, when he was only twenty-one, this self- 
taught lad was capable of teaching vocal and instrumental 
music, and had begun to earn his livelihood, in part, by such 
instruction. Even a good while previous to this, when he was 
still a boy, he had become the leader of the choir at Medfield, 
and removing at the completion of his minority to Savan- 
nah, Georgia, he filled the same office in the most important 
church of that city. Here his choir became so skilful, and 
presently so celebrated, that the fame of it, and of him as the 
leader of it, was carried back to Boston by a gentleman who 
had heard it, and who determined, if he could, to secure for the 
church music of that city the services of a musician so successful. 

Prior to his removal to Savannah, he had married (at West- 
boro’, Mass., Sept. 3d, 1817) Abigail, the daughter of Daniel 
and Hannah (Buckminster) Gregory, of Westboro’, who still 
survives him. Of their four children, Daniel Gregory (born in 
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Savannah, Ga., May 8th, 1820) died in Schwalbach, Germany, 
June 24th, 1869 ; Lowell (born in Westboro’, Mass., June 17th, 
1823); William (born in Boston, Mass., Jan. 24th, 1829), re- 
ceived the degree Mus. Doc. from Yale College, 1872); and 
Henry (born in Boston, Mass., Oct. 10th, 1831), still survive. 
Dr. Mason received the degree Mus. Doc. from the University 
of the city of New York in 1855, it being the first time that 
degree had been conferred by any American college. He 
was also one of the most successful lecturers at teachers’ 
institutes, by appointment of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, from the organization of those institutes until four 
years before his death. 

In 1827, when he was thirty-five years old, he removed to 
Boston on the invitation of a “large committee consisting of 
different denominations of Christians,” to “take a kind of gen- 
eral charge of music in churches there.” From that time 
onward, Boston was his home and the scene of his incessant 
labors in behalf of music and of education, until he came to 
spend the scarcely less laborious evening of his life, with his 
children and his children’s children near him, in his pleasant 
home at Orange, N. J. It was here that, on the Lord’s day, 
the eleventh of August, 1871, he, like that royal singer, David, 
of whom these words were first spoken by an apostle, “hav- 
ing served his generation by the will of God, fell asleep and 
was laid unto his fathers.” 

Properly to fill up this outline of his life, would, of course; 
require at least a volume. During these busy years he was 
concerned, more or less actively, and commonly as principal, in 
the preparation of no less than fifty volumes of musical compo- 
sition and instruction; and if we should count the smaller 
pamphlets and more ephemeral publications, the catalogue would 
be greatly lengthened. The first of these was issued fifty years 
ago, when he was thirty years of age, and still a resident of 
Savannah. It seemed so unpromising as a literary venture 
that he could not easily secure a publisher. At last, however, 
he gained for it the patronage of -the Boston Handel and 
Haydn Society, of which he had been a member, and of which 
he afterwards became the president. The book was published 
in their name, as their collection, and they were to have a half 
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of whatsoever profit might result from it. This modest ven- 
ture was an immediate success. The first edition, paying for 
itself and more, was sold within a year. A second was de- 
manded ; and when the book had run through seven or eight 
editions, the amazed society found itself ten thousand dollars 
richer for its patronage of the young author. Nor was the 
financial success of the book the most important part of its 
success. The tunes which it contained, and which it intro- 
duced to general acceptance, were selected from the best mas- 
ters and founded on the most fit models ; and the book at once 
arrested the evil tendency of the church music of New Eng- 
land, and turned the tide in the direction of a simple, decorous, 
and scientific style. With the publication of this volume the 
days of the preposterous and pyrotechnic style of psalm tunes 
were already numbered. 

But it was not the manner of this man to rest content with 
one success. With an amazing industry he would scarcely 
have completed one book before he was eager to produce 
another and a better. Always striving to perfect himself in 
his profession, he was resolute by every means to perfect others 
also, And although his very earliest works were of such merit 
that they are hardly obsolete, —the music of the Missionary 
Hymn, for instance, which was about the first he ever wrote 
(while still residing in Savannah), bids fair to last almost till 
that millennial day when the need of missionary hymns is over, 
— yet, even to his latest years, he labored on to make more 
true and worthy what inferior men would easily have left alone 
as well enough. Year by year he grew into a more religious 
sense of what church music ought to be, of the sacred uses, of 
the vast power, of the divine fitness of it, — striving sometimes, 
no doubt, with disproportionate emphasis on some compara-~ 
tively unimportant point because it had been a neglected point, 
but striving, almost always, with ultimate success. Indeed 
(as was suggested concerning him by another), the reforms 
which he accomplished were in great measure due to his reiter- 
ation of such points even when they were trifling. Taking up 
one point at a time, insisting on it, explaining it, emphasizing 
it, refusing for the moment to see any other, he would at: 
last make others see it and accept it, and could so pass on, 
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over ground that was well trodden, to new and loftier attain- 
ments. 

It was in part this peculiarity which gave him his remarka- 
ble success as an educator. For it was not merely as a musical 
reformer and an author and compiler of church music that he 
is to be remembered. He was indeed the founder of our pres- 
ent school of psalmody ; but he was also one of the very fore- 
most educators of his time. This man—who never had an 
education except what he gave himself, who never went abroad 
to get the advantage of the foreign schools till more than half 
his life was spent and much of his hardest work accomplished, 
and who, when he went, in 1837, went with a reputation which 
already had preceded him — was, as an educator, almost with- 
out an equal in America. Early in his professional career he 
was interested in that philosophy of teaching with which the 
name of Pestatozzi is connected as its author and its first and 
most conspicuous exemplifier. And the success with which 
that method—so natural, so simple, so effective —has been 
introduced on this side the Atlantic is due very much to his 
enthusiastic and intelligent employment of it in his Boston 
singing-schools. He had the sagacity to recognize the worth 
of the new method, and to see that it might be employed in 
almost any branch of education ; and he was eager to secure 
for it, in his department, such conspicuous success that other 
teachers in their own departments might adopt it also. He 
lived to see his wish in a great measure realized, and to be - 
recognized, as he so well deserved to be, by an increasing com- 
pany of learned and philosophical instructors, as their pioneer 
and champion. 

It was among the greatest of the services which as an edu- 
cator he rendered to his generation and to the generations that 
shall follow for years and centuries to come, that musical in- 
struction came to be a part of education in our public schools. 
It was a long time before he could get a hearing for his 
belief that little children could be taught to sing by note, and 
understand the rudiments of music as a science. A less reso- 
lute man than he would have been discouraged before he 
gained permission to experiment upon his theory in the com- 
mon schools ; and when at last consent was given grudgingly 
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by the school authorities of Boston, he was forced to go to 
work upon his own responsibility, at his own charges, at the 
most unfavorable time, in the most undesirable way. But he 
succeeded so triumphantly, that all the schools of Boston were 
thrown open to him, and the common schools of the whole 
country shortly followed the example. It takes one or two 
generations before the value of such an experiment becomes 
wholly apparent. And it was not fully seen how much that 
act of Lowell Mason’s had accomplished till, a few days before 
his death, that prodigious chorus of twenty thousand voices 
gathered to sing his tunes. It is pretty safe to say that the 
great spectacle which was seen last June in Boston, was only 
possible because he had given to the children of our schools 
the privilege of common musical instruction. Give to a people 
in its infancy such musical instruction, and the career of that 
people down through the ages will bear traces of the service 
that was rendered to it. It is not an accident that so consid- 
erable a proportion of the eminent musicians of this century 
and of the last, for instance, are evidently, as their names will 
often testify, of Hebrew lineage. And is it not possible that 
the traditional genius of that Jewish race for music, may be 
largely owing to the work which David wrought for them 
when, far back in the ages, he made a systematic study and 
ordained a formal school of sacred song? Who can tell where 
circling waves of influence from such a work, wrought in a 
nation’s infancy, may end ? 

It is creditable both to Dr. Mason and to those whom he 
instructed, that so many of his pupils, scattered east and west, 
north and south, across the continent, are quick to testify their 
personal indebtedness to him, not only and not even chiefly for 
the musical skill and knowledge which he gave them, but for 
the moral tone which his strong character imparted to their 
lives. “He made a man of me,” more than one of them will 
say, “teaching me how to teach myself, to drill and discipline 
myself, giving me habit, method, faithfulness, by which my 
whole life has been made strong and useful and successful.” 
And it was the sense of such indebtedness which made his 
pupils, when in his old age they came to see him, salute him 
with a mingled reverence and love so hearty and sincere. If 
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God gave him, by nature, a strong will, sometimes imperious 
and arbitrary, it was an endowment necessary for his work, 
and of which, as the testimony of his pupils shows, he made 
good use. He might have made, as some one said of him, a 
famous general, if he had been trained to arms instead of 
music. Indeed, it is by men of such strong nature, of such 
brave and resolute character, that such work as his has more 
than once been wrought. It was David the warrior who did 
it for Israel. It was Martin Luther the reformer who carried 
under his monk’s garb just such a strong and dauntless spirit, 
who did it for the German people, setting them a grand exam- 
ple, leaving them a noble legacy of hearty and religious song. 

Pre-eminently, Dr, Mason’s work was, in the best sense of 
the word, a popular work. More and more, down to the day 
of his death, he aimed to do for the people, not what they most 
desired, always, but what, according to his judgment, they 
most needed ; less eager to gratify their present taste than to 
improve and elevate it. And proceeding in that conscientious 
purpose, he was commonly rewarded at the last by seeing them 
accept what at the first they were minded to refuse, their tastes 
conforming to their necessities. The conviction of his maturer 
years was resolute in favor of a simply congregational mode of 
song in the churches. And in his firm, determined way he 
set himself to carry out, against all prejudice and opposition, 
his conviction. The prejudice and opposition were enough to 
shake the courage of a man less brave, less sure that he was 
right. Some said that such a method was impossible. Some 
said that it was undesirable. To men who, with a little musi- 
cal learning, were afraid that he would inflict injury upon their 
art, he answered that art must not stand in the way of worship, 
and that musical impression and effect must be sacrificed, if it 
were necessary, to devotion. And he maintained these two 
positions, which are surely true, and which will stand the test 
of time, whether the particular measures by which he strove 
to make them practical were wise or not, viz.: (Ist) that the 
tunes used in the churches should be such that all could sing 
them; should, therefore, above all, be simple, easy, in no way 
exceeding the limits of an ordinary voice; and (2d) that they 
should be subordinate to the words used, should be the fit and 
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natural expression of the words, and therefore should not, by 
any mere delightsomeness of musical effect, fasten upon them- 
selves the interest which ought to be intent upon the worship 
of which they are but the instrument. It is very likely that 
in insisting on these two principles he sometimes went to an 
extreme of plainness and severity of method, and that the 
tunes which he prepared with too exclusive reference to them 
were sometimes, for that reason, unsuccessful. It is probable 
that he would have acknowledged it. Reformers are apt to go to 
extremes, and Lowell Mason was a musical reformer. But, at any 
rate, these two principles are sound and true. By them, at 
any rate, he wished to stand, and did stand to his death. And 
when the churches shall have grown wiser, they will see how 
much they owe to him for standing by these principles, against 
opposition, against derision, against denunciation and com- 
plaint, against the charge of inconsistency, simply because he 
knew that they were right. 

Nothing has been said, thus far, except concerning Dr. Ma- 
son’s more public services in the profession in which he was so 
illustrious. Nor has any mention been made of his fellow- 
laborers and associates in his great work, of whom some have 
fallen asleep with honored names, and some remain in honored 
usefulness unto this day. Busy as he always was with his pro- 
fessional duties, he was always ready to serve his generation by 
other labors in the church and in the world, as opportunity was 
given him. In his old age it was a pleasant thought to him, 
that sixty years ago, when Sunday schools were hardly known, 
he helped to found one of the first of such schools in America 
(the school in Savannah, of which he was the first superinten- 
dent), which, starting with its seven scholars, has continued to 
this day, a fountain of increasing influence. And so, all through 
his life, he would be busy with such work for Christ when most 
men might:have thought that they had done enough already. 
It seemed as if he was not ever tired. After the infirmities of 
age were on him, when he was almost blind, and memory had 
begun to fail, he did not cease to work. He had lived to see 
his great reforms accomplished, his books circulated, not by 
tens of thousands, but by hundreds of thousands, and even by 
more than two million copies ; his educational theories accepted 
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by the wisest and most skilful teachers ; the churches in posses- 
sion of a body of psalmody tested by time and proved to be of 
permanent value ; children and children’s children were about 
him in his quiet home ; the wedding-day of fifty years ago had 
come back to him golden with its memories and with its treas- 
ures; honors had come upon him well deserved, from univer- 
sities and from the people; a great multitude of voices in all 
lands were praising God in tunes which he had taught them ; 
but he was busy to the last. He had begun to teach when he 
was only a young boy at Medfield ; he had not ceased to learn 
when he was an old man at Orange. It was the fact that he 
was teachable himself that fitted him to be a teacher of others. 
Never too young to teach, never too old to learn, his long life 
of eighty years was, in its way, as full a life as the world has 
often seen. 

It would be wrong to close this sketch without some more 
explicit notice of the earnest and devout religious spirit in 
which his work was undertaken and achieved. .When he was 
still a very young man, and his musical pursuits were only 
incidental, he was forced to consider whether he should give up 
his business engagements, in which it was reasonably certain 
that he could secure a livelihood, a livelihood and possibly a 
fortune, and devote himself to church music, in which it was 
reasonably certain that he must continue always a poor man, 
And he deliberately chose his work in the face of that alterna- 
tive. It was aconstant joy to him that, in the pursuit of his: 
calling, he came into such intimate relations with the church 
of Christ. It was a rare felicity of his lot that he was brought, 
all his life long, into such intimate relations with the children 
of the church. Himself grew more and more, in some ways, 
into a child-like temper, though he never ceased to labor with 
a manly energy and strength. The work he did was only 
possible to him because he was a Christian man, and made 
the most of all his natural endowments as in the sight of God. 
Although he had an honest love of approbation, as all faithful 
workers have, he was not so eager for it as he was to have 
his work well done. He was willing, for example, to leave un- 
claimed much of the music which he introduced to general 
acceptance ; so that, although in almost every musical index 
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a single glance will show that his acknowledged tunes are 
much more numerous than those of any other composer, yet 
there are many more to which his name is not affixed. It was 
his fashion to send out a tune anonymously, and to let it run 
a while on its own merits. By-and-by he might claim it, but 
very often he failed to do so, For very many of his tunes he 
has no credit, and he did not care enough for his own fame to 
take the time (as he was urged to take it) to collect and recog- 
nize his works. So, too, with the service which he rendered 
to the English churches of the Congregational order. It is 
not generally known that they, only less than the churches of 
his own land, are indebted to his faithful, careful, and, to a 
great extent, uncompensated labor. 

He died peacefully on the evening of the Lord’s day, a at 
the hour when in many a sanctuary, and in many a home, and 
in divers lands and tongues, some strain of his was going up 
to heaven ‘with the evening sacrifice. He had asked that 
when he should be buried the doxology “Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow” might be sung above his grave. The 
funeral service was attended in the Orange Valley church, in 
which, from the time of its formation, to the time of his death, 
he had been a deacon. A throng of kinsfolk and of neighbors 
looked for the last time upon his honored face. The congre- 
gation joined their voices in the hymn (sung to his own tune, 
“Bethany ”), “ Nearer, my God, to Thee.” At the place of 
burial a company of choir masters from various churches in 
New York and Brooklyn, most of them his former pupils, sung 
the words, — 

“ Tranquil and peaceful is the path to heaven ; ” 


and then all voices joined in the doxology, thanking God for the 
good life which had been lived and the good work which had 
been wrought in that laborious pilgrimage of eighty years which 


now was ended. 
GrEORGE B. Bacon, 
Orange Valley, N. }. 
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THE RELATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL POLITY 
TO THE CHURCH OF THE FUTURE) 


Tue question before us is twofold. First: What influence 
will the Congregational polity have on the church of the 
future? How will it affect the polity and the power of that 
church? Or, second: How will it, itself, be modified by it? 
If altered, to what extent, and in what direction? In other 
words, what is it legitimate for us to work for, and to expect for 
our ecclesiastical order? Will it enter into the architecture of 
the church of the future? And if so, to what extent and with 
what effect ? 

It may be well to consider this question as directive and reg- 
ulative of hope and effort, as preventive of inordinate expecta- 
tion and endeavor, and consequent groundless disappointment 
and despondency. 

And first, as preliminary, what is our polity ?. Congregation- 
alism imports certain principles embodied in certain organic 
forms fitted for their working. These principles are, 

1st. The independency and fellowship of the local churches, 
or autocracy blending with communion. 

2d. The democratic constitution of the churches, or their 
government by majorities, with the liberty, equality, and frater- 
nity of their individual constituents, to the exclusion of all 
orders, castes, ranks, or distinctions of any kind that shall, in 
effect, divest the church of this equality of the members and 
sovereignty of the brotherhood. 

Forms may vary. Government may be exercised more or 
less directly or representatively, with consultative associations 
more or less vast in extent, or frequent in assembling. But the 
actual and supreme rule and appeal, under Christ, must in all 
cases rest ultimately with the members of the church. Other 
things, theological and ritual, may distinguish us as a denomi- 
nation. But ¢4zs is our polity — shared more or less by other 
denominations, distinguished from us in other respects. The 
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relation of ¢hzs polity to the church of the future is the theme 
of our present inquiry. 

Now, I argue that the principles of this polity, from their 
conformity to Scripture and to the self-consciousness, or origi- 
nal and imperishable instincts, of the human mind, and to the 
tendencies of modern history in church and state, and to the 
genius of our civilization, will be extended universally, will 
penetrate whatever diversities of ecclesiastical polity may sub- 
sist with their essential spirit. Differences of form may subsist, 
leaving perhaps present denominational names. But all will be 
democraticized, if I may coin a term, denoting that all will be per- 
vaded and worked by a democratic spirit, and will be modified 
so as to be made subservient to that spirit; namely, the spirit 
of liberty, equality, and fraternity within and between churches. 

This proposition might be argued from three stand-points 
and three lines of proof, — the scriptural, the philosophical, and 
the historical. And Ist, the scriptural, or an argument show- 
ing that rule in the churches according to this spirit is directly 
and by implication enjoined by the Scriptures, and that with 
the progressive enlightenment of the church, and its better and 
more universal right apprehension of the teachings of the Holy 
Spirit, the democratic spirit and forms admitting of their prac- 
tical working must become universal in an organization claim- 
ing to be founded on the Scriptures ; 2d, the philosophical, or 
an argument from the analysis of our selfconsciousness, or 
showing the conformity of our polity to the essential and inde- 
structible instincts of the human soul ; 3d, the historical, or an 
argument from the actual tendencies of the church in modern 
history, showing that it is clearly moving, even in forms the 
most hierarchical, towards the democratic rule; and this ten- 
dency, instead of ebbing, is constantly strengthening, and 
- seems destined to universal prevalence and ascendency. 

The first form, or the scriptural, is implied in the presenta- 
tion, familiar to us, of the proof of our polity from the Scrip- 
tures. For if that argument is correct, as the Scriptures come 
to be rightly apprehended, the principles they inculcate and 
the spirit they breathe must become dominant in an organi- 
zation which must derive its warrant of origin and order from 
the Scriptures. I shall not go into this line of argument, as it 
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evidently requires no retraversing or reiteration before this 
association. Nor do I regard it as necessary here to develop 
or expand the argument from the conformity of the principles of 
our polity to our imperishable self-consciousness of rights, and 
the necessary irrepressible tendency of that self-consciousness 
to vindicate itself in all social organisms, civil or ecclesiastical. 

To go over the third line of argument, the historical, would 
be no less than to go over the history of the church itself in the 
modern world, and to mark its tendencies and leanings from 
age to age in regard to the assertion and progressive prevalence 
of democratic right and rule in its polity and workings. To 
fully develop and unfold this argument were of course impos- 
sible on this occasion. I can, therefore, only touch upon the 
heads of it, and refer to your observation and knowledge, and 
the familiar statements of the publicists and historians, civil or 
ecclesiastical, for the facts from which I deduce my conclusions. 

These facts are, first, the indubitable, irrepressible tendency 
towards the democratic regime in the state and in society, and 
throughout our entire civilization. De Tocqueville and pub- 
licists of all schools declare the existence of such a tendency. 
Whether as a terror or a hope, they regard its onward move- 
ment as certain and resistless as a decree of God. Second. 
Equally patent and admitted is the correspondent tendency and 
commensurate movement towards such a regimen in the church. 
Civilization evidently must go on asa whole. All parts must 
tend to a unity. There is a necessary, ultimate harmony of 
social life and thought in different spheres ; a congruity of or- 
ganic principle and spirit, and of dominant order in the church 
with those of the state and of society. The human mind must 
be a unit in itself, and must carry the same principles and the 
same modes of thought and feeling into different fields. Third. 
There are no indications of permanent retrocession or arrest of 
the democraticizing tendency in the civil or social realm ; but, 
on the other hand, the rather of speedier and more assured 
movement towards universal triumph. 

It is evident these tendencies in church and state are insepa- 
rably united; that they spring from the same fontal principles 
in our common humanity, and the common faith of the Christian 
world. They must advance together, must mutally accelerate 
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each other, and neither can be permanently arrested without 
the extinction of both,—an achievement as hopeless as the 
arrestation of the solar system, or the stoppage of the courses 
of Eternal Providence. The movement in both must go on, or 
we read all signs in earth and heaven amiss. Still, the ratio of 
rapidity may be affected by various causes it is well for us to 
note, as they must, in consequence, affect the rate of our de- 
nominational progress. For the principles that underlie these 
movements and those of our polity are the same, and the same 
history awaits both. 

The rapidity of the extension and triumph of these principles 
in the church will depend, humanly speaking, first, on progres- 
sive enlightenment, producing a more general and correct ap- 
prehension of Scripture, anda clearer interpretation, enunciation, 
and vindication of our human self-consciousness, the instinctive 
sentiment of liberty, equality, and fraternity in the soul of man. 
Second. On the actual incorporation of our principles with the 
formal and visible order of the world, with the existing institu- 
_ tions of state and society, as these must react upon and hasten 
a similar movement in the church. Third. On the depth and 
tone of religious life and feeling which may be prevalent in 
church and society. Upon these depend the. sense of impor- 
tance attaching to religious convictions and worship, and there- 
fore to religious liberty, as stimulating and developing and pro- 
tecting such convictions in the individual reason and conscience, 
and guarding such worship as those convictions may elect or 
constitute. 

The value of our principles in the public mind will depend 
on the value they attach to the freedom of religious thought 
and institutions, and this again on the value they attach to 
religion itself. Men will care little for religious thought and 
worship who have no religious thought to care for, and whose 
worship is mere form and show, or nothing at all. And hence the, 
spread of our principles and form of polity will depend on the 
depth and power of religious interest pervading the world. It 
will also be accelerated by an enlightenment disclosing their 
inseparable relations to those of civil liberty, and the need of 
their protection in order to political freedom. Hence, our prin- 
ciples readily take root and spread in the public mind of those 
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periods when the sword of persecution, falling on their confes- 
sors, has nerved and intensified the spirit of their adherents, 
and aroused and alarmed states; or, when progressive enlight- 
enment has illuminated the vital relations of civil and religious | 
liberty ; or, when powerful revivals of religion have created 
especial interest in religious feeling, conviction, and worship, 
and the interests of the spiritual world have become intensely 
real. When men care for the spiritual as they do for secular 
interests, they will be equally on the alert to guard their liberty 
and franchise in both, and in each, essential truth will rise in 
their regard above shows and shams. But in a mammonistic 
age or society, where the spiritual sense is gross and faint, 
and religion is chiefly a matter of parade, form, and display, 
the masses will be drawn towards the polities that present 
most. of visible pageant, pomp, and title, z. e. to hierarchical 
organizations and vast centralizations of church power and 
magnificence. The youth that goes forth from a course of 
study that has placed him in profound sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty, and its glorious army of confessors 
and martyrs, and carries his glowing enthusiasm for those 
principles into worldly and sensuous communities, is astonished 
to find with what indifference, ignorance, or derision his 
annunciation of them is received. They do not understand 
him. They stare or sneer at him. He is a barbarian to them. 
His talk is nonsense or fanaticism. In such communities Con- 
gregationalism cannot be expected to thrive. They have no 
sense of its value, and as little care as comprehension of its 
principles. There is no demand, no wish, no appreciation for 
what it offers. 

It follows from the considerations above noted, that our suc- 
cess and prospects as a denomination are by no means measur- 
able by the extension of our name, nor the confessed acceptance 
of our forms or even our principles. Much work may be pre- 
paratory and primordial. A profounder and more diffused en- 
lightenment, and an intenser religious earnestness and faith of - 
our own churches and of Christendom at large, may be requisite 
to the wide and rapid extension of our polity. Meantime, all 
educational enterprise and endeavor, all diffusion of light and 
love, all works of evangelization, of earnest piety, heroic sacri- 
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fice, patient effort, faithful prayer, all genuine conversion, all 
holy living and dying, whatever tends to illuminate the spiritual 
and make it real and commanding, all will work for our princi- 
ples if they are truly those of Christian truth and liberty ; and 
if we have wrought truly for the above preliminary and in- 
strumental aims, we have not wrought in vain. 

Again, as our true success is in the diffusion of our princi- 
ples, our mission has been and will be to leaven other ecclesi- 
astical forms with them and their spirit, quite as much as to 
multiply churches nominally and exactly of our own order. 
Our success will be measured by our efficiency in one direction 
as well as the other. Nor should we be disheartened or dis- 
trustful where this is being accomplished, even if our nominal 
growth is small. Our function will be grand and thankworthy 
if our churches stand simply as the confessors and dissemina- 
tors, the practical exponents and illustrations of vast, organic, 
beneficent principles, destined to rule the future, though the 
denominational name be meantime restricted. One of the 
great functions of the kingdom of God has been, and is to be, 
a deaven in the world’s mass. 

The grandest role of the grandest parties in the drama of the 
ages, has been that of minorities. Not often has God or right 
been in the majority with our world, nor will they be till the 
better era. Meanwhile, the visible organism that is to be fruit- 
ful of great harvests in the future, seems often to die in fructi- 
fication, sometimes to disappear in the general triumph of its 
principles ; sometimes a cause seems to be failing, while ac- 
tually it is becoming immortal and universal. The grain falls 
into the ground and dies, but in order to become fruitful. 
The casket is broken, but the perfume, which seemed lost, fills 
the atmosphere. So our principles may have been made to 
_ penetrate other denominations, and while we seemed giving up 
our life to them, we may have been imparting to them a freer 
and more powerful life; beneficently reforming, modifying, 
emancipating, new-creating them, and penetrating with a spirit 
of Evangelical liberty, where the proper name and much of the 
organic frame-work may remain unchanged. For we are to re- 
member that proper names are the slowest of things to die, the 
very last to be abandoned; so that often it is easier to penetrate 
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them with a new life than to shake them off, though they may 
be mere sloughs. We are to remember, too, that the life of 
liberty admits, nay, often requires, a great variety of embodying 
forms ; that its franchise may beneficently be with more or less 
immediateness and absoluteness in its exercise, and with more 
or less of check, guards, delegation, and representation in its 
processes, in different places, times, and peoples, although it 
is reasonable to suppose that the constant tendency of liberty 
will be to approximate more and.more to forms best fitted for 
its exercise, and that the democratic spirit will more and more 
seek to embody itself in the most perfect democratic organi- 
zation. 

So Congregationalism may have wrought wider than it has 
thought, and may have had a grand success where it has been 
counted to fail. Indeed it Zas had a grand success in the New 
World, although in comparison with other denominations it 
may seem slow in progress and restricted in territory and num- 
bers. It has impregnated a continent, both in church and 
state. There is not a church in the land, not even the papal, 
but has felt, in a degree, its influence, and in a measure been 
democraticized by it; not one but is quite different from what 
it would have been had Congregationalism not been here. 
Nor has it penetrated the church alone with its principles, but 
the state as well. It has leavened our entire population, has 
wrought through our entire civil life and history. It was the 
principles of Congregationalism transplanted from the church 
to the state, and there constituting civil liberty, that nerved and 
emblazoned the flag of the armies of the Union and liberty in 
the late great war. It was this that inspired and enforced that 
proclamation of “liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof,” that struck the shackles from four million 
of people, and marked a grand epoch in the history of the world. 
It is in the name of these principles that our flag now waves — 
triumphant from sea to sea. ; 

Some are wont to lament the history of Congregationalism | 
in this country as a failure, on account of the paucity of its 
nominal adherents. But it is no failure,— would be none were 
its very name extinct. It would have lapsed into the life of 
the whole land,—a lapse of the partial into the universal, 
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—the sect into a civilization. Congregationalism as a prin- 
ciple is no failure, whatever may be said of the churches called 
by that name. As a principle of church order, — regarding a 
single congregation as a church, and each church as an auto- 
cratic democracy, — it embraces more professed adherents than 
any single principle of church order in the country. This 
would appear on summing up the total of members in the 
different denominations holding with us in church order, though 
differing from us in other respects. There are quite a number 
of these denominations, and some of them are amongst the 
most numerous in the country. Nor is Congregationalism, if 
the term be restricted to our own denomination, a failure, 
though its success be not developed to the extent we might 
wish in the extension of its own name. 

Our fathers have sometimes been censured for their unitive 
policy, for yielding too much for the sake of union. We have 
been accused of giving up our own life too much for others. 
There may be truth in the charge. We may have failed in 
sufficient appreciation and respect for our own principles, — 
principles which have cost such untold price in their vindica- 
tion, and which our forefathers prized next to Christian life 
itself. Yet I believe God has ruled in all this. “Our indiscre- 
tions sometimes serve us well when our deep plots fall.” 


“There ’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them as we will.” 


That divinity, we believe, has presided over this chapter of 
our history and overruled the mistake of our fathers — if mis- 
take it was — for vast good. The life we yielded to other de- 
nominations, in giving them so freely of our sons and daughters, 
and our labor and treasure, has wrought on them, we believe, 
to a new, purer, and more powerful life; has to a great degree 
takeh possession of them, and through them of the peoples and 
fields they embrace, till it has thus pervaded the whole land 
and our entire civilization ; and this, perhaps, more rapidly and 
freely than under our own symbol and name. So it contributed 
largely to prepare through all parts of the land confessors and 
champions of human rights and of liberties, civil and spirit- 

ual, against the great battle of rights and duel of civilizations 
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that was to be waged in our times. Had not our nation been 
wrought to a singleness of life by that sympathy with human 
rights, and our nationality been thoroughly cemented by the 
universal prevalence through our civilization, of those free prin- 
ciples for which our church has ever stood as declaratively the 
confessor, there must have been, it would seem, in the agony of 
that tremendous crisis, a cleaving of our empire itself. 

But though we are far from restricting Congregationalism to 
an exact type and pattern in all times and places and peoples, 
or limiting the influence of Congregational principles to our 
denominational name or symbol ; and although we believe there 
may be—and most wisely and beneficently there must be — 
wide diversities in the mediateness or immediateness of the 
exercise of popular sovereignty, in the diversities of civil and 
social habitudes and culture, amidst which Congregationalism 
may appear ; still we believe our denomination, as such, has 
much and a grand work to accomplish in its own name and 
form. We believe that though our principles may work with 
and despite o ill-adapted and uncongenial if not adverse forms, 
they yet will work most powerfully and beneficently with those 
they have themselves elected or created ; and while we thank- 
fully recognize divine wisdom and goodness overruling our 
past mistakes, we feel that is no incitement or warrant for their 
repetition or perpetuation ; and that, though the giving up of 
our life to others seems to have enured to the diffusion of our 
principles, still we are permitted to aspire to no such Euthan- 
asia. We have, we believe, a living work and a grand one to 
accomplish with churches which have been created expressly 
on the scriptural model of Christian liberty and equality, and 
which must therefore be the purest types and freest organs, 
and most powerful diffusers of these principles. 

Life works best, most energetically and beautifully, in its 
own organisms. It is our duty to furnish, as far as practicable, 
such organisms for our principles; to extend and multiply 
churches of our own polity as best conservative and diffusive of 
them ; as foci from which they shall radiate through a wide 
environment ; as fontal, pregnant, and germinant centres, des- 


tined widely and profoundly to affect the distant, if not the 
immediate, future, 
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For this extension and multiplication we are to consult in 
our teaching, giving, devising, praying, and working, though 
always in subordination to the higher behests of Christian life 
and love; assured that the divine blessing will rest on our 
faithful labor, even if our immediate visible success and in- 
crease of numbers does not correspond to our aspiration and 
effort, and the importance of our distinctive principles; and 
confident that the most effective and eloquent advocacy of our 
principles is the illustration and enforcement of them by lives 
of Christian truth, faith, zeal, andlove. Weare to work patient- 
ly on; admonished both by fact and the philosophy of the case, 
that until:a more earnest Christian life in the church and in 
society emphasizes the importance of Christian truth and liber- 
ty, we are not to expect any adequate apprehension or estima- 
tion of church principles and forms that guard that truth and 
liberty, amid the majority of the people. 

We shall, meantime, feel that all that work for these ends, 
work for us ; that all true reforms, all genuine revivals of re- 
ligion, all true words and true acts, true Christian teaching and 
Christian living, everything tending to deepen the tone of re- 
ligious life and feeling in society, must enure ultimately to the 
due valuing and diffusion of our church principles. While, 
then, we are working towards these ends, — working for the dif- 
fusion of enlightenment and culture, the establishment of 
schools and colleges, and the institutes of a higher civilization, 
and the capacity for higher truth; especially, while we labor for 
the conversion and sanctification of men, for thé exaltation of 
the spiritual above the material, the value of the soul above 
the world, and the Lordship of Christ above human power ; 
while we are strengthening the faith of the world in Christian- 
ity by practically illustrating its beauty, beneficence, and bles- 
sedness ; while thus we are working for the kingdom of God, 
we are preparing the public mind for the reception of those 
principles on which its structure of visible ecclesiastic order 
must ultimately repose; and are doing so, it may be, more 
effectively than by direct, formal argument. Our ecclesiastical 
order grows most beautiful and powerful as it is seen to be the 
embodiment of the most beautiful and powerful Christian life, 
in connection with those principles. Liberty, moreover, is 
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most attractive and beneficent when sought, not as an end, but 
a means; not as in itself the ultimate coronal good, but as an 
aid to its attainment. Pursued for its own sake and as a final 
aim, it grows malign, generates strifes, sakeeeate anarchy, and 
every evil work. 

But while we thus ever recognize life as superior to order, 
and love to liberty, we are still to remember order is the means 
to life and liberty, to love; and that the former are ultimately 
essential to the highest forms of the latter, and as such must 
have a fitting place in our regard. In this point of view we 
deem it due to the preciousness of our principles that we aim 
intelligently to apprehend and estimate them, and give them 
appropriate places and fitting measure in direct formal inculca- 
tion and advocacy. 

Meantime we are to labor on, in patience of faith and hope, 
not solicitous to antedate life with form. Little is gained, 
much may be lost by it. There must be the brooding time of 
great principles before the genesis of the fitting order. Order 
is not life, though essential to it,— to powerful, healthful, perma- 
nent life. It is, therefore, ever to be sought for, but subordi- 
nately. Life sought for, primarily and supremely, generates 
order. But order without life, like a beautiful corpse, tends to 
speedy corruption and dissolution. 

But with the coming of an era of profounder religious tone, 
and intenser spiritual life in the church and society, I believe 
there will be gradual, substantive approximation to our polity, 
to the extent, at least, that our principles shall find easy and 
effective play in the organic forms which embody them, what- 
ever names they may bear. 

Not that we regard our present organic forms as certain to 
be the exact and universal type for all coming times, and for 
all places and peoples. The future may variously modify our 
system. There may be diversities in religious democracies as 
wide as in political, of the forms and processes required to give 
the highest effectiveness to the essential principle and spirit, 
correspondent with diverse stages and phases of development 
in civilization, and with differences of vastness of fields fit- 
tingly embraced in single ecclesiastical systems of correspon- 
dence and associations. Facilities of travel and of communi- 
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cation of thought and intelligence, creating practicabilities of 
larger counsel and combination, and wider synoptical view and 
plan, may produce more frequent conferences, and form larger 
circles, securing a more extended unity of spirit and measure, 
and a stronger and wider co-operation of policies. Representa- 
tion may be more extensively introduced within and between 
churches, for securing a wider unity and a more comprehensive 
system of conference and communion. 

On the second topic for our discussion, we may not enter 
further here. But it seems not improbable there may be 
diversities of order— guarding always the essential demo- 
cratic spirit and principle—as wide in the Congregational 
church of the future, as those which in political history sepa- 
rate the Athenian democracy from the American republic. 

Let us, then, earnestly labor on in patience of faith, hope, 
love, and prayer, as God shall give us light and strength. Let 
us expect and work for great things, and that with joyous 
confidence, even if the greatness of our work shall emerge 
into view only on the plains of a higher life. Nor let us faint 
or fear, even should we seem for a long future feeble and few, 
compared with others of different ecclesiastical symbols. Let 
us be thankful if we are permitted to be a little leaven,—a 
fontal influence, —a model type. Let us be thankful if it is 
reserved for us not to receive the promisés, but stand with the 
confessors of truths to which the times have not come, with 
our brethren the prophets, and the elder heroes of faith, wait- 
ing the fulness of times ; thankful even if ours is still to be 
the grand role of minorities, and if it be appointed to us for 
the limit of our earthly life, that our church, as in the days 
of our fathers, shall seem but as an offering laid on the altar 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. — ITS SYNODS, CLERGY, 
AND LAITY. 


Few, it may be assumed, can look with indifference — few, it 
may even be imagined, without interest, and, in some sense, 
sympathy — on the efforts, always laudable, though not always 
judicious, which the church of England has recently put forth 
in the direction of synodical action and lay representation. 
From the simple and unpretentious form of a conference, to 
that of a diocesan synod, with its higher claims and more 
doubtful legality, we have seen on every side the revival of the 
synodical principle and the earnest and almost restless search 
for some means of restoring to the laity that concurrent and 
(in the earliest form of church government) co-ordinate author- 
ity without which the unanimity of the first assemblies of the 
Christian body could never have been attained, and which the 
gradual encroachments of the clerical order so soon rendered 
impossible. While much of this renewed interest in synodical 
action is doubtless to be traced to the consciousness which is 
daily becoming more vivid, even to the highest members of the 
church, that the years of its union with the state are already 
fast drawing to a close, and that the disestablishment so long 
foreseen by the more far-sighted among them is beginning to 
be gradually visible even to the near-sighted, — much, and we 
may justly affirm, the larger portion of it, may be attributed to © 
those higher and more spiritual motives which were never per- 
haps so strong and never so widely extended in every party 
within the church as at the present moment. 

It will be well, therefore, to examine with more than ordinary 
care the nature and the probable results. of a movement of 
which it might be said, as of every other more secular agitation 
which has its origin in some clear and influential principle, 
“ vires acquirit eundo.” It is too generally supposed that the 
utter failure of the synodical system in the church of England 
is chiefly attributable to the jealousy of the state, and the con- 
finement of that stiff and quaint Elizabethan or Jacobean dress 
which the church has been condemned to wear from the days 
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of the Reformation. It has been assumed that the early and 
eloquent complaints which have been made since the days of 
Bacon, on her unchanged and unchangeable state, on the ab- 
sence of all action and all progress, pointed to the jealousy or 
perhaps indifference of the state, rather than to a defect in the 
original structure of the church. But if we closely and impar- 
tially examine the original theory of the union of church and 
state, and the manner in which it was carried out in the Tudor 
period, — if we take also into account that Puritanism in its 
first and strongest development was but a renewed effort to 
carry out this theory yet more completely, while connecting it 
at the same time with a higher spiritual aim, we shall be led to 
see that the difficulties under which synodical action and lay 
co-operation labors at the present moment in the church of 
England, may be traced rather to structural and organic causes, 
than to any influences or principles which have had a later 
development in her history. 

The theory of the union of church and state in the Ed- 
wardean and Elizabethan age, did not suppose a compact or 
alliance of two distinct powers or systems, but an actual iden- 
tity brought about by their commixture. “ Our reformers,” in 
the words of Dean Tucker,! “considered non-conformity to the 
external mode of public worship, and non-conformity to the civil 
laws of a country, as one and the same thing, and therefore 
they punished both actions on the same principle ;” in other 
words, the church and state were regarded by them as identi- 

‘fied in everything but in certain special functions which they 
exercised separately, and even in these there was a mutual 
sympathy and control. This theory was expanded and per- 
fected by the Jacobean bishops in their sermons at Hampton 
Court, on the occasion of the famous conference, — it was ex- 
pressed in its most beautiful form by Milton himself, though he 
shared little indeed of their monarchical idolatry,?— and by 
the great Dr. Owen in his sermon on “ Christ’s Kingdom and ° 
the Magistrate’s Power,” where, though it assumes somewhat 
different features, the “jurisdictio praeventens et concurrens,” 


1 Letters to Dr. Kippis, page 62. 
2 Of Reformation, Book I. 
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which the Ultramontanes assert for the pope, is transferred in 
a manner to the magistrate, in things sacred. Conformably 
with this theory, the church supposes all the inhabitants of 
every parish in the kingdom to belong to her jurisdiction, and 
the bishop in the institution of every clerk entrusts to his 
spiritual charge all the souls within the parochial limits. The 
constitution of a parish vestry, in which things sacred and 
things secular are discussed and determined by the same body, 
in the same form, and almost at the same moment, carries on 
this legal fiction, and is, indeed, the first scene in which its 
anomalies became apparent, and its injurious results have been 
in great degree obviated. It must be obvious to every one, 
bearing in mind these preliminary facts, that no church in the 
world could present greater difficulties in regard to synodical 
action than our own, no church could find it a more perplex- 
ing problem to determine what is the true position of her lay 
members in her public assemblies. 

In point of fact, the synodical system was incompatible with 
her first structure. Even the convocations never assumed to 
be provincial or national synods, representing the church, until 
the revival of the synodical idea in the convocation of 1603, 
For the convocation had till then, and properly has_even now, 
a merely secular character. It existed side by side with the 
earlier synods of the church in the pre-reformation period, merely 
as a secular body, — and it was only used as a spiritual instru- 
ment by Henry VIII, inasmuch as it was at once the nearest 
and most convenient means of effecting his reformatory object, ° 
— while Cardinal Pole set it aside to adopt the more legitimate 
method of a synod, when he began his work of counter-reforma- 
tion. The idea of our reformers was plainly this: that having 
once set the church going, once established all its chief offi- 
cers and provided for their perpetuation, all was accomplished. 
From that moment the church fell into a purely administrative 

.State, and needed only to be governed by those rulers whose 
form and method of government had been so rigidly prescribed. 
Bishop Andrews, in his sermon “On the Trumpets,” before 
the king, at Hampton Court, denies to the church or to its 
highest officers the right of calling any assembly whatever, 
and so exclusively assigns this power to the sovereign, that no 
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room is left for even a diocesan synod,.the simplest element of 
the system. For such a synod, as Pope Benedict XIV affirms, 
is in fact merely a limb of a provincial or national one, and that 
again of a general council, — “ olim fuerunt ita inter se colligata 
ut unum alterum consequeretur.’+ It would follow from this 
that the so-called “diocesan synods” we have seen, first in the 
Gorham controversy at Exeter, and more recently at Salisbury, 
are, strictly speaking, illegal. For as a provincial synod can- 
not lawfully meet without license from the crown, no more can 
a diocesan one, unless the general prerogative of the sovereign 
be held to fail in any subordinate part where it covers the 
entire jurisdiction. But assuming this preliminary difficulty 
removed, and that the church of England had free scope given 
it for working the synodical system, and for putting it in regular 
motion, from the simple mechanism of the ruri-decanal chap- 
ter, to the massive and elaborate workmanship of the provincial 
synod, it must encounter in its progress far more intricate 
difficulties than those which the mere permission to legislate 
would have removed. The very existence of a representative 
body implies the pre-existencé of an elective body, a constitu- 
ency whose qualification should be clear and free from cavil or 
challenge. And here the church, forced by the very conscious- 
ness of the impracticability of her original theory, has been 
compelled to depart from it so widely as to accept only her 
communicants as her lay representatives ; and by thus exclud- 
ing all the great and important classes of half-conformists, 
occasional conformists, and non-conformists, has fatally re- 
nounced that claim of nationality on which her existence as an 
established church depends. This. limitation of the franchise, 
which seems to fit the position of a disestablished rather than 
that of an established church, has been generally adopted in 
the synods and congresses lately assembled, and very recently 
in the conference at Dover, under the auspices of the primate 
himself. 

It must be obvious that two questions of the greatest diffi- 
culty here present themselves: first, the possibility of carrying 
out the idea of representation in the case of religious truth or 
conduct, in which no mind can be said (as in secular matters) 
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to represent another ; secondly, the right of the laity to take 
part in the deliberations of a synod, and to assist in final de- 
cisions, and what position they occupy in it in relation to its 
clerical members. For it is the misfortune of the church of 
England, from the very peculiarity of its structural union with 
the state, to be obliged to have recourse to er post facto laws 
and pro re nata plans, in order to settle points which in other 
communions have been settled beforehand by organic and 
primary laws. The idea of a representative system in matters 
of faith belongs to the age when the multiplication of Christians 
rendered it impossible for all the multitude to come together 
into one place, rather than to that apostolic period which pre- 
sents every church as able to carry on its government by means 
of all its chief members under its appointed heads. Unless the 
churches, as they multiplied in the subsequent age, dropped 
away into that looser bond of intercommunion which is pre- 
sented by the Congregationalists of our own day, it would 
inevitably follow that some representative system must have 
supplied the only means of carrying on the legislative and con- 
sultative functions of the church; and that laymen would be 
designated as messengers and representatives of their order at 
her gradually developing councils. But the nature of this rep- 
resentation would be limited, and in some sense it would bea 
delegation for some special purpose, rather than a general power 
to act for another in matters affecting the public faith or prac- 
tice. In these, no laymen could properly represent another, nor 
could a bishop or clergyman represent any other member of 
his order. “A good Christian,” says Andrew Marvell, “ will not, 
cannot atturn and indenture his conscience over to be repre- 
sented by others. It is not as in secular matters, where the 
states of a kingdoth are deputed by their fellow-subjects to 
transact for them, so in spiritual; or, suppose it were, yet 
*twere necessary, as in the Polish constitution, that nothing 
should be obligatory as long as there is one dissenter, where 
no temporal interests, but every man’s eternity and salvation 
are concerned.” } 

Now, though synods and convocations in the English and 
in the other reformed churches have long ceased, in a direct 
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manner, to alter the “faith once delivered,” it is obvious 
that in many indirect forms they may greatly tend to affect a 
similar result. Definitions and explanations may (it was well 
affirmed in the council of Florence) as materially influence 
the faith as the introduction of new creeds and confessions. 
Hence, with the experience before us of the diocesan synod 
of Exeter, in its unauthorized limitation of the words of the 
Nicene creed, and in the presence of not a few indications of a 
like danger in the synods and congresses which are multiply- 
ing around us, we cannot but look with some degree of appre- 
hension on the revival of synodical action in the church of 
England, and on the temptations to enter upon doctrinal mat- 
ters which threaten to develop themselves during. its course. 
One subject alone, which is now opening upon us all the flood- 
gates of the most perilous controversies which have ever dis- 
tracted the church, is sufficiently suggestive of danger to make 
us look with anxiety towards its treatment in convocation and 
in the synods which may yet be assembled. 

Already in the diocese of Canterbury, the question of the 
Athanasian creed, with all its difficulties, has been proposed to 
the clerical and lay delegates at Dover, and must supply a new 
illustration of the impossibility of any one becoming another's 
representative in a matter involving such profound difficulties 
and intricate complication. And here we arrive at another 
difficulty which the treatment of doctrinal matters by means of 
a delegation or representation involves: that of a plurality of 
votes determining a matter of faith or practice. This question 
presented itself to no less a divine and diplomatist than the 
famous Vargas, the Spanish envoy in the council of Trent. 
“T] faut mieux,” he affirms, “avoir égard aux suffrages des 
habiles gens, chois is par toute une assemblée pour examiner 
une question, que de s’en rapporter a la pluralité des voix. 
Stultorum infinitus est numerus,— dit le Philosophe.  Pline 
le jeune parle ainsi d’une déliberation du sénat qu'il n’avait 
pas approuvée. Que voulez-vous? ¢’a été l’avis du plus grand 
nombre. On ne pese pas les suffrages, on les compte. Sze 
pluribus visum est numerantur enim sententiae, non ponderan- 
"1 The old Puritan writer, William Dell, expresses the 
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~game truth in a simpler form in the Eirenicon he addressed to 

Cromwell, Fairfax, and the parliament, after having had a.sad 
‘experience of Presbyterian synods, alleging that the church 
may very well do without councils, “because they always de- 
termine the things of God by the plurality of votes, and do not 
weigh, but number the suffrages ; and so the greater part still 
’ overcomes the better, and the many that are called carry the 
vote against the few that are chosen. Whereby it comes to 
pass that the truth is subdued and error is established by a 
plausible authority.”! Until we can recall the unanimity of 
the apostolic church, it will be of little avail to us to secure 
the majority of asynod. And this unanimity must be attained 
by other means than those of discussions, which cannot result 
in any conclusion which will be generally accepted, or in the 
foregone conclusions of eager and zealous partisans. — 

But the second great obstacle to the successful working of 
the synodical principle in the church of England, arises from 
the ill-defined and hitherto almost ignored position of the laity 
in regard to the clerical order. In a certain sense the great 
and paramount influence of the lay members of the church must 
be said to be represented in the crown. But as the clergy 
claim the sovereign as a “persona mzixta,’ half spiritual, half 
temporal, we can but imperfectly and unequally divide the 
sacred from the secular part of this mysterious duality. Prac- 
tically, however, instead of the laity being regarded, emphatic- 
ally, as the body of the church, and the clergy as the ministers 
of it, the latter, like Paul II, have asserted that all the powers 
of the church are deposited “2 scrinio pectoris nostri.’ Wiser 
men have fortunately succeeded to the highest places of au- 
thority, and are now anxious to repair the errors of a former 
age; but the difficulty of doing this is not a light one. The 
larger blessing of the clerical order has left but little more for 
the laity than the blessing of Esau, and the heads of the church 
have to improvisate a benediction which can but little satisfy 
the desires of the first-born. Unfortunately, the manner in 
which too many of the hierarchy are affecting to concede as a 
grace what is justly claimed as an inherent and inatienable right, 
renders it very doubtful whether the laity will take advantage 
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of the offers which are made to them in so many forms from 
every side, and not rather assert their own power in such 
manner as may prove their consciousness of its supreme origin. 
The invitations of the clergy to their lay colleagues savor too 
much of papal baits. or, as the Senator Rucellai observed in 
a lucid memoir to the Grand Duke of Tuscany,! the papal court 
was always wont to “concede as an act of grace what was 
claimed as an absolute and inherent right.” Unhappily, this 
right is still too bitterly resisted by the sacerdotal party in the 
church; the Lees and Littledales, whose chief object seems to 
be “to try how much of the papist may be brought in without 
popery ; and to destroy as much as they can of the gospel with- 
out bringing themselves into danger of being destroyed by the 
law.” 2 

If there is one gift more than another for which we are in- 
debted to the great synodical period of Constance and Basle, it 
is the recovery of the spiritual rights of the laity; it is the 
triumphant assertion of the claim of the laity to take an equal 
part in those great councils of the church from which they had 
been excluded by the gradual encroachments of the Episcopal 
order. The speeches in the council of Basle of the advocates 
of the rights of the laity, are unanswerable vindications of this 
rightful claim. But still more remarkable, and far less known, 
is the assertion of them by Andreas, Bishop of Negara, in his 
treatise called the “ Gubernaculum Conciliorum,’ dedicated and 
transmitted to Cardinal Julian, as president of the council of 
Basle. As the work is but little known, and is concealed from 
the general reader in the ponderous tomes of Von der Hardt,? 
a brief resume of his argument will not, it is hoped, be unaccep- 
table at this point. The bishop founds the right of the laity to 
take part in the synodical functions of the church on that rule 
of common sense, rather than of canon law, — “illud quod om- 
nes tanget ab omnibus comprobari debet ;” and as all things 
ordained in councils touch all the faithful alike, he holds that 
they ought to be approved and defined by all. Whence he 
concludes that, where it is necessary, the laity should have a 

1 Vie de Scipion de Ricci, tome IV. 
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“definitive, and not merely a consultative, voice even in a general 
council. He shows next, that the business and subjects out of 
which the conclusions of a council arise in many cases touch 
the laity as well as the clergy ; whence he arrives at the same 
result. His next principal argument is from the unity of the 
church as the body of Christ, — which divides all its burdens 
among all its members. Of these, the greatest he shows to be 
the reformation of the church, which, consequently, requires . 
the voices and suffrages of all its members for the completion 
of so great a work. He derives his next argument from the 
obvious fact that an invitation and summons to be present in 
a deliberative body, implies the right of taking part in its legis- 
lative work. But secular princes and other laymen are thus 
invited, from which he concludes that they have also a right of 
taking part in the definition. He affirms next, that those who 
are bound by a decree when made (such as of faith, or of mat- 
rimony) cannot but have some right to take part in its forma- 
tion ; which is but a special argument arising out of the prin- 
ciple at first laid down. He then proceeds to the historical 
argument, in which he acts as a kind of antesignanus to those 
of a later day, who have appealed in this, as in every other 
matter, to the practice of the primitive church, 

From Acts xv, he shows that the laity as well as the clergy 
partook equally of the gift of the Holy Spirit in their united 
council, and thus applies the argument of St. Peter him- 
self, on the equal claims of the Gentiles to the privileges of 
the gospel (Acts xi, 17). After an interesting digression, in 
which he makes use of this passage of history for the reduc- 
tion of the papal power to its due proportions, he shows that, 
the great object of the assembly of councils being the reforma- 
tion of the church, and that reformation being necessary in all 
its members alike, all must be equally needed to take part in 
arranging a work to which all must contribute ; and all, there- 
fore, have a voice in the deliberations which precede it. He 
then shows that the creed which defines the churth as “the 
communion of saints,” implies the right of all catholics, lay as 
well as cleric, to take part in a general council, which repre- 
sents the whole church, “vere, vel interpretative aut repreesen- 
tative.” He then passes to those philosophical arguments 
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which were so common among the divines of that day, and 
then, after an elaborate and not ineloquent attack upon the 
decretalists and their papal idol, establishes the equality of the 
votes of the laity in synod, with those of the clergy, on 
the ground of the universal brotherhood of Christians, and 
the equal transfusion of the Holy Spirit through their earliest 
assemblies ; and after some other similar arguments, endeavors 
to meet the objection that the ancient general councils excluded 
the laity from their deliberations. Here his enlightenment 
might put to shame the more exclusive spirit of a far more en- 
lightened age. “Suppose” (he writes), though I do not grant 
the allegation, that it should be said, “the laity were not ad- 
mitted in other councils, therefore they ought not to be admitted 
now. I reply, that this by no means follows. Nor is there any 
reason that they should be refused admission to the later coun- 
cils because they were excluded from the former ones. For the 
Holy Ghost may inspire one thing at one time and another at 
another, according to the exigencies and different circumstances 
of the times.” He concludes, finally, that “the opinion which 
affirms the right of the laity to take part in general councils is 
securer and holier, and less liable to suspicion in regard to the 
church of God, than those which deny it.” 

Such was the doctrine which commended itself to the great 
minds of one of the most memorable periods of the history of 
the church, and the rights of the laity were thus clearly stated 
as early as 1438. Unhappily, the reactions in favor of decre- 
talism which set in after the breaking up of the council of 
Basle, to which this remarkable appeal was addressed, brought 
back a night of darkness and ignorance which the great 
divines of the period of the Reformation — Contarini, Sadolet, 
Pole, and the many real reformers whose influence was lost in 
the council of Trent —were only able to lighten for a moment, 
and very partially even then. The final solution of the great 
question of Tertullian, “ Nonne et laici Sacerdotes sumus ?” was 
left for the day of the completed triumph of the Reformation, 
and in the crash of that great convulsion it was but fitfully » 
and irregularly answered. The national church in England 
having preserved its hierarchy through the peculiar circum- 
stance that its reformation began from above instead of 
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from beneath (as was the case in Germany), was glad in its 
eagerness to connect itself with the more unquestioned hier- 
archies, to leave the question to those who so soon separated 
from its own body; and thus the church of England has 
never till the present day, of stern necessity, reopened the 
delicate inquiry. It may seem a hard saying, but it is a true 
one, that the claims of the laity and their position in the 
church were more early recognized and established at the 
Vatican, than at Lambeth. Fortunately, at the present critical 
period of our history, we possess a primate whose very earliest 
anxiety and first work were directed to this supreme object. 
The writer believes that he may say, without fear of contra- 
diction, that this was the chief part of the burden of care 
under which the health of the primate so painfully broke 
down, and this is the very first portion of it which he has 
again taken upon him in the day of his (as we trust) entire 
restoration. Though profoundly impressed with the conviction 
of the urgent necessity of bringing the laity into the fullest 
co-operation with the clergy, at a moment when so many 
dangers both external and internal are in view, he is equally 
aware of the great difficulties which the whole question pre- 
sents at almost every point. While the great and influential 
high church party (both old and new) are distinctively the 
synodical party of the church, they are at the same time the 
exclusive party, and would find it hard to admit the laity to any 
position in a church council which they could accept without 
prejudice to their supposed inherent rights. On the other 
hand, the evangelical party, and generally speaking the greater 
part of the laity, who would respectively admit and claim the 
right, are also, more than any other class, non-synodical, caring 
but little for any meetings or congresses but those of a purely 
voluntary form, content (like the good Lord Shaftesbury) 
to leave in the hands of the voluntary societies all those 
subjects which would form the materials of synodical action. 
Between the two parties thus widely separated, stands the vast 
and mixed multitude whose faith rather resolves itself into an 
individual persuasion, and whose practice has fallen into an 
unchangeable tradition; who regard synods in every form as 
mere trammels of conscience, and look with distrust and even 
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suspicion upon every effort to influence the faith of the individ- 
ual by the faith of the many. For as every man is to be saved 
by his own faith and his own practice and not by another man’s, 
they need not trouble themselves, as they think, with the de- 
bates and the conclusions of others. Perhaps not a few may 
hold with Andrew Marvell, that every council is “a mere im- 
perial or ecclesiastical machine, or free agent, but wound up, set 
agoing, and let down by the direction and skill of the work- 
man,” and that “a general free council is a work of art that 
can never happen but under a fifth monarch, and that monarch, 
too, to return from heaven.” ‘In many instances of revived 
synodical action, this indifference of the laity has been con- 
spicuously seen, and against such a wis cnertie it will be 
harder to work out the problem than against the most active 
opposing power. Nor are we without another difficulty, already 
hinted at, arising out of the very structure of the church of . 
England, and the merely administrative existence which it has 
maintained so long. 

In Presbyterianism, synodical action is the very life and 
health of the entire system. The “subordination of congre- 
gational, classical, provincial, and national assemblies for the 
government of the church,” is the fundamental proposition of 
the Presbyterian polity. But it will be readily remembered 
how odious this “wheel within a wheel” of spiritual machinery 
became to the English nation when Presbyterianism was 
actually established among us, and how rapidly it gave way to 
the Independent and Congregational system, so well laid down 
- in the “ Heads of Agreement of the United Ministers,” which 
define the terms of intercommunion between the principal 
denominations. William Dell (who from the mastership of 
Caius College, Cambridge, passed into the Independent com- - 
munion) complains that “far from” the Presbyterian system 
“easing them of their strange lords, it would have exceedingly 
multiplied them. For what is a national-assembly but an 
archbishop multiplied? and what a provincial assembly but 
a bishop multiplied? anda classical, but dean and archdea- 
con multiplied?” } 

_ An organized hierarchy and an organized synodical system 
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have seldom coexisted without antagonism, and neither has 
thoroughly succeeded but when alone. This is eminently 
witnessed in the history of the papacy, and in the fruitless 
attempts made in the council of Trent to reorganize diocesan 
and provincial synods, whose decree in their behalf —“ The 
pearl of its reformatory decrees,”as Wessenberg calls it — “ lies 
in the dust.” 

But to return to the efforts put forth so earnestly and with 
so laudable a motive on the part of many of our most enlight- 
ened bishops and clergy to restore the influence of the laity and 
to obtain the inestimable advantage of their co-operation in the 
work of the church, we find it hard indeed to discover what 
place we are able to assign them, or what influence to surrender 
to them, of that which has been so fatally taken from them, that 
will really restore them to their original rank in the spiritual 
body. It would be amusing if it were not also sad, to listen to 
the suggestions of many who have taken part in preliminary 
meetings for this object, and who seem to think that the 
enlightened laity of England will be content to relieve the 
clergy of all that “serving of tables,” that management of 
societies and auditing of accounts for which they are not 
always remarkably qualified, without receiving any equivalent 
in the province of doctrinal or ritual influence. Among the 
many forms in which the sacerdotal claim has presented itself 
in recent times, this is unquestionably not the least repugnant. 
And yet, those who would be the most anxious to escape the . 
semblance of such an affront can hardly say more to the most 
accomplished laymen than this: “I would willingly divide my 
kingdom with you, but I am powerless. The law supposes 
me to be the persona ecclesi@, its sole representative in the 
parish. The only layman who has a Jocus standi besides 
myself is the church warden. I have no more power to 
transfer any of my exclusive rights than I have to confer upon 
a non-ratepayer a vote in the parish vestry, — the only kind of 
synod in the church of England which has a positively legal 
sanction, and does not exist by sufferance, or perhaps conni- 
vance.” The only remedy we possess, as an established 
church, is to obtain an act of parliament, such as has been 
already brought in by Lord Sandon (though its causes 
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would require a much more careful consideration than could 
have been given to that best intentioned, but crudely conceived, 
projet de lot), defining the power and province of the laity, 
from the parochial council upwards, — dividing the kingdom 
by means of that higher authority which can alone lawfully 
divide it, and clearing up the relations between clergy and 
laity so as to preclude forever the unseemly discords which 
have been so often witnessed in recent years. But if the bill 
could be so framed as to include in its scope those larger 
consultative assemblies which,-under the name of conferences 
or congresses, have done so much useful work in Ely, Carlisle, 
and other dioceses, and to give them a solid and practicable 
form, we might well dispense with the antiquated and elaborate 
machinery of synods. By this method the most important 
channels of information might be secured in every diocese, 
by which the government might be guided in the delicate 
work of church legislation as long as the church is established ; 
while, should the catastrophe of disestablishment occur, the 
materials for a representative body of the whole church, the 
nucleus (as it were) of a future synod, such as that so admira- 
bly working in the sister church, would be already formed. 

It may seem strange to the reader that we should not have 
entered, long ere this, upon the claims of the convocations ot 
Canterbury and York, which would seem to be specially in-_ 
volved in the very title of this paper. We have already ob- 
served that the claim of those convocations to the rank of 
provincial synods, rests upon their own vigorous assertion of 
it, fortified by the closing excommunications of the canons of 
1603, rather than upon any ground of right or of history. In 
an able and interesting pamphlet, written in 1703, on the fa- 
mous controversy respecting “ the right” of the archbishop “to 
continue or prorogue,”! it is premised : From the establishment 
of Christianity in this nation, till the XIVth century, the 
canons of the English church, as well as those of all other 
churches, were made by the metropolitan and bishops in a 
provincial synod ; to which the presbyters were not summoned, 
as having no part in the ecclesiastical legislature. About the 
XIIIth century, when our kings began to have the subsidies 


1 A short state of some “ Present Questions in Convocations,” 1703. 
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of the church granted in convocations, the lower clergy began 
also to be summoned, and to appear there in person or by 
their representatives ; because as free-born subjects of Eng- 
land, they could not be taxed without their own consent. But 
ecclesiastical laws and constitutions continued to be made 
only in provincial synods. . . . Toward the end of the XI Vth 
century, ecclesiastical constitutions began to be made where 
subsidies had been a good while granted in the provincial con- 
vocation of prelates and clergy, and the consent of. the clergy 
having been necessary to the subsidy bills, was required also 
to the making of ecclesiastical laws.” This is, on the whole, a 
fair representation of the manner in which the convocation be- 
gan to supersede the legitimate synod, though the date assumed 
may be somewhat too early. “ Before the 25th of Henry VIII,” 
continues our author, “the archbishop was at liberty (as 
metropolitans in all ages had ever been) to summon his pro- 
vincial synod whenever he saw cause; but by that statute he 
is bound to wait for the royal writ as a warrant to issue his 
own order of summons.” (p. 4.) } 

Thus the accidental union of the synod and convocation 
before the Reformation by no means identified the two bodies, 
or made the convocation a provincial synod, as the canons of 
1603 assume it to be. It would seem, therefore, that the 
lower clergy, or the “ Lower House,” are the real intruders in 
this instance ; and this being the case, we are less surprised at 
the tenacity with which the majority still resists the incorpo- - 
ration with themselves of the lay element,—a proposition 
which finds much more favor among the members of the Upper 
House, who (as Pius II said, on his unexpected conversion to 
the doctrines he had written against during all his previous 
life), “being raised higher, see farther and clearer.” Jt is as 
melancholy as it is instructive, to see how the history of the 
convocation after its long trance repeats itself; how fatally 
the Lower House has forgotten every lesson which the history 
of the convocations of 1703-12 supplies so fully. Almost the 
same unanimity which refused even to entertain the resolution 


1 A reply to this pamphlet appeared in the same year, called “ A Summary de- 
fence of the Lower House of Convocation,” but no attempt is made in it to invali- 
date this preliminary statement. 
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against the rebaptizing of dissenters (which the Upper House 
carried with but one to oppose it), appears on every occasion 
on which any liberal or enlightened proposition comes before 
it. So general, indeed, and so habitual is this NON-POSSUMUS 
sentiment, that the liberal and large views of Canon Blakesley, 
the Dean of Westminster, and a few others, belong to the phe- 
nomena of convocation, rather than to its normal condition ; 
common sense becomes eccentricity in such an assembly. 
Where, we might well ask, in any other religious meeting in 
the world, would the intercommunion in Westminster Abbey 
of the revisers of the translation of the Bible, have met with 
such bitter hostility and remorseless criticism as in that body 
whick is supposed to represent the most moderate and the 
most comprehensive church in Christendom? Nor has its 
severe and corrosive policy been less dangerous to itself than 
it has been injurious to the church at large. In its zeal to 
combat with every rising heresy, and in its anxiety to extend 
its powers, it has several times very nearly approached (and 
probably even trodden) the perilous ground of a praemunire. 
‘In its condemnation of the “Essays and Reviews” without a 
special license from the crown, it undoubtedly incurred this 
penalty, if Sir Edward Northey, the attorney-general in Queen 
Anne’s time, ruled aright. For he held that “the condemning 
of books was a thing of great consequence, since the doctrine 
of the church might be altered by condemning explanations of 
one sort, and allowing those of another; and since the convo- 
cation had no license from the king, he thought that by med- 
dling in that matter they should incur the pains in the statute.” + 

In discussing questions of state policy, even the matter of 
bills before parliament, the convocation of Canterbury has no 
less exceeded its legal limits, and it may well be doubted 
whether any of those fatal tendencies which led to the neces- 
sity of its being laid to sleep in the last century, has failed to 
reproduce itself in the resuscitated body. It is still the strong- 
hold of the sacerdotal theory and of the church polity founded 
upon it, while the Upper House, having lived on through this 
long period of suspended animation, in another form and in 
intermixture with the lay element, still monopolizes the tolera- 
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_tion and moderation which ought to belong to all the represen- 
tatives of the clergy alike. 

Such being the state and tendencies of the Lower House of 
convocation, it is clear that those who look towards it as though 
it offered a haven to the bark of the church in the gathering 
storm, are trusting in a very doubtful shelter, while the not 
uninfluential party who seek for its entire reconstruction can 
feel but little sanguine for the success of their plan, For every 
effort to effect a reformation from within must be fruitless where 
the wisest deliberations can lead to no practical result, and 
where the great majority are more bent on strengthening their 
own authority in it than in participating it with other classes. 

The entire institution must die before it can rise to a better 
life; and it were far better to rebuild the synodical fabric of 
the church with new materials, than to work up the old ones 
into new forms; and indeed, none of them are sufficiently 
ancient to be valuable, or sufficiently modern to be practically 
useful. One exception ought, however, in justice to be made 
in regard to the work of the revived convocation. While in 
its collective state it has been injurious rather than beneficial 
to the church, its committees have done useful and important 
service. By entering earnestly into practical questions in- 
stead of discussing the gravamen of the more querulous 
clergy, or the political subjects of the day, they have collected 
valuable and useful materials, and offered for the most part 
sound and judicious suggestions to the government, and thus 
have been the pioneers of good and practical legislation. But 
it should be remembered by those who imagine the convoca- 
tion to be capable of such repair or reconstruction as would 
make it a veritable representative synod, that, in the event 
of disestablishment, it would be the very last body to which 
the interests of the church of England would be handed 
over. As the legislature did not fall back upon the Irish 
convocation in the case of the Irish church, but constructed 
a representative body adequate to so great a trust, and 
suited to the requirements of the nineteenth century, so in 
the case of the English church, it would carry on its work 
with material suited to the age. The first regular convocation 
in Ireland appears to have been that of 1613-15, and it was 
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formed upon the model of that of England; on the ground 
of this close resemblance, its customs and forms were fre- 
quently appealed to during the controversy on the rights of 
the Lower House (1702-8), as appears by many pamphlets of 
that day.} 

We may well, therefore, conclude that the shaduwy form of 
convocation would pass away in England as in Ireland, before 
the stern realities of disestablishment. The true interest and 
policy of the church of England would seem, then, rather to be 
this: to strengthen her administrative position by obtaining 
such useful and practical acts of parliament as may adjust the 
sadly dislocated relations between clergy and laity, and give 
the latter that real power in the body which it is impossible 
to give by a mere act of courtesy or surrender of privilege on 
the part of the clergy; to make use of the committees of con- 
vocations in preparing and maturing the materials for legisla- 
lation, and in obtaining the necessary statistics from the 
different dioceses ; to encourage all voluntary congresses and 
conferences in which the laity and clergy have equal power 
and a co-ordinate position ; to reconcile (as far as it can be 
reconciled) the theory of an established church with the 
practical state of that church as it is now divided, by endeav- 
oring in every case to give the non-conformists and occasional 
conformists such a place in the national church as may give 
them a present interest, and, perhaps, a future affection towards 
it; to promote such legislative enactments as might open the 
pulpits of the establishment to the godly and duly appointed 
ministers of other denominations, in a word, in every point ; 
to bring’ out the nationality of the church by claiming for it 
not only the Owens, the Calamys, the Howes, the Whitfields, 
the Wesleys, of past generations, but all those great and good 
men who share with ourselves in their representation, and claim 
more exclusively to have developed their principles. In the 
early days of the Reformation, when every one was looking 
eagerly for councils and synods to bring about church reforma- 
tion and union, the great and enlightened Cardinal Contarini 
pointed toa “more excellent way” in the reformation of life 


1See especially “ Partiality Detected, a reply to a late pamphlet.” (London, 
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and doctrine, without which a synod would be but a dead 
letter. “Non est opus concilio,” — he exclaims, “non disputa- 
tionibus, et syllogismis non locis ex scriptura sacra excerptis, 
ad sedandos hos motus — opus est tantum bona voluntate, 
charatate erga Deum et proximum animi humilitate opus 
est.” 

The authoritative claims of synods as they are opposed to 
the spirit of the age, and the active legislation of synods as it 
tends to complicate rather than to simplify the unchangeable 
deposit of faith, cannot commend themselves to those who are 
really desirous of reuniting the body of Christ in all its parts, 
and bringing back the one heart and one mind of the primitive 
church. Our efforts after union must be made upon a larger 
basis than these can offer, and we must ever bear in mind that 
the divine unanimity of the early church was less in synods 
and representative bodies than in the general and hearty 
reception by the church of the judgments arrived at in them ; 
that it arose out of the harmony between the mind of the 
whole church and that of its ruling spirits, which can be 
represented in later days only by the reception of a synodical 
judgment, and not by its mere exactment. 

The extreme advocates of synods in our day assume for the 
most part that the decrees of such bodies are binding proprio 
vigore, and not on account of their reception and adoption by 
the whole body of the church. Yet when we bear in mind 
that the least numerous and least cecumenical of councils have 
often proved themselves to be the most binding and the most 
influential, — that the African councils against Donatism and 
Pelagianism, though limited in their first design to a single 
branch of the church, take rarik in the code of the church 
universal with the greatest of the cecumenical assemblies, we 
cannot but see that the reception is, after all, the very life and 
soul of a council, and that the deliberative and legislative 
actions are but preliminaries to its real life. Hence, the 
consensus ecclesiarum is placed by the Roman canonists in the 
same authoritative rank as the decrees of a general council. 
While the just resistance which is being made by the great 
divines of the liberal school in Germany, against a council 
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apparently cecumenical, when it violates this consensus, points, 
too, in the same direction. 

As the synods are designed to reflect, rather than to form 
the mind of the church (for otherwise they would have rather 
an underived than a representative character), they must ac- 
quire their real force from the concurrence of the whole body 
in their decrees. A council acting against the conscience and 

the convictions of Christendom, would but be such an anach- 
ronism as the modern council of the Vatican. And this must 
lead us to see that if an assembly of this kind is to be really 
successful, we must first bring about such a unity of the body 
in all its members, as may make it a clear and consistent ex- 
ponent of the mind of the whole church. Until the grand 
principle of Christian union laid down by the apostle influences 
the whole church ; until we exhibit the “one body and the one 
spirit” on the ground of. the “one faith and one baptism,” we 
must fail no less in a synod, than we fail in the daily work of 
our Christianity. We shall only bring into a common centre 
and focus, misunderstandings and heart-burnings which are 
more easily dissipated when they are-spread over a larger field. 
On this ground we might fairly assert that the best synodists 
are those who by their exertions in behalf of union and charity 
in their individual stations in the church, are providing for the 
possibility of a successful,synod. And here we cannot but ap- 
plaud those who have endeavored to remove the barriers be- 
tween divided sects and parties in the church, and even between 
divided churches, — those who have broken through as far as 
they are able to do it the fatal trammels of the act of 1662, 
which for the first time shut out from the national churches all 
non-episcopally ordained ministers, and virtually denied their 
orders, — a denial as opposed to the terms of the twenty-third 
article, as it is to the practice of the English Church from the 
Reformation till that unhappy change. For in the “ Godlie pri- 
vate prayers for Christian Families,” published in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and popularly used by churchmen in that day, 
we find such petitions as these: “ We desire thee also to shew 
these thy graces to all other churches of thine, namely, thy 
church of Scotland, etc. . . . And therewithal we beseeche 
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thee for the churches of Fraunce and Flaunders,” and “ for the 
churches from whom we have receyved knowledge in time of 
our ignoraunce, and places of refuge in time of persecution.” 
Alas! even for receiving the ministers of these churches and 
entertaining them as brethren at the period of the great exhi- 
bition of 1851, the venerable archdeacon of Middlesex was 
bitterly attacked by the late bishop of Exeter, and the fol- 
lowers of the episcopal idolatry. 

We may well rejoice that a more enlightened time has come, 
and that the bishops of our day are as ready to resist the doc- 
trine that “episcopacy is of divine right,” as they were in that 
of Bishop Burnett, when only the bishop of Rochester was 
found to accept that decision of the Lower House. Whatever 
be the ultimate fate of the synodical agitation, or the success 
of the many efforts to restore to the laity the rights they have 
(in the interests of the church) so injuriously lost, we may 
hope to live to see the day when a large intercommunion be- 
tween the Protestant churches and sects may supersede the 
unnatural coldness and distrust, which paralyze our influence 
for good, and cripple our efforts for the assertion of those great 
and vital truths which the common enemy has taken advan- 
tage of our disunion to attack with greater determination than 
ever. Instead of the mournful question returning daily to our 
minds, “ Alas! who shall live when God doeth this?” we seem 
already to see the prospect of that inspiring promise opening 
before us, “This generation shall not pass till all these things 
be fulfilled.” 

RoBERT C. JENKINS. 

Lyminge, England, 
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RELATIVE CLAIMS OF OUR WESTERN COLLEGES. ! 


JEREMIAH, xii, 5. Lf thou hast run with the footmen, and they have 
wearied thee, then how canst thou contend with horses? and of in the 
land of peace, wherein thou trustedst, they wearied thee, then how wilt 
thou do in the swelling of ¥ordan 2 


PECULIAR emergencies in human affairs require a peculiar 
kind and special degree of exertion to meet them. Ordinary 
effort, common sense universally teaches, is not enough for 
extraordinary cases. It can result then only in failure and dis- 
aster. When the great crisis comes, there must come also the 
girding up to great labors, the summoning of energies, the 
pouring out of resources on which the utmost and last demand 
has been made. . And whatever measure of power and endeavor 
has come short in lesser exigencies, will end but in overthrow 
and ruin when the greater is upon us. 

The text conveys this very practical principle,— of equally 
ready and large application both in secular and‘in religious life, 
— under the guise of a double figure of speech. Its meaning 
in both parts is one ; or, if the second form of figure modifies 
it at all, it is only by suggesting a struggle with violence. The 
force of the first member is obvious enough ; a terser and bet- 
ter form of the second is, Aud if in the land of peace alone 
thou trustedst, then how wilt thou do in the swelling of Fordan? 
Whether we interpret the last phrase, the swelling of Fordan, 
with some, to mean the turbulent rush of the swift river swollen 
by the snows of Hermon and Lebanon, and the overflow of 
Gennesaret in the spring and harvest months, or, with others, 
the tangled and dangerous thickets of the valley, “the pride of 
Jordan,” infested by wild beasts, the point is the same. The 
two questions are an argument from the less to the greater ; 
the strength that failed in the easier case, how will it avail in 
the harder? There is no doubt among interpreters that this 
is the reply of God to the prophet’s complaint in former verses 
of the prospering of the wicked with whom he had been strug- 


1 Sermon at the Twenty-Ninth Anniversary of “The Society for the Promo- 
tion of Collegiate and Theological Education,” Jacksonville, Ill., Oct. 2oth, 1872, 
by Pres. George F, Magoun, D. D., of Iowa College. 
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gling. He is divinely notified that he has not yet begun to see 
the toughest and sharpest encounter ; the fiercest, the most 
powerful and stubborn of his foes. In what fashion could the 
strength that fainted in the day of lighter antagonisms, meet 
the heavier ones that were to come after them ? 

The general and figurative nature of the text makesit, like a 
general practical axiom, as justly applicable to any other case 
of endeavor and conflict in the interests of religion and man’s 
highest welfare, as to that of the prophet. To the planting 
and building of certain American colleges, east and west, all 
in this interest, it will now be applied. The whole case of 
American Christian colleges is too broad for our purpose, and 
broader than the scope and intent of this “ College Society.” 
Only those institutions east and west will be brought within 
the province of our theme, to which its founders, supporters, 
and beneficiaries have special historic relations. From the 
older Puritan colleges to the newer ones, so far as here repre- 
sented, I wish now to argue. As to the institutions themselves 
it certainly cannot be an argument a minori ad majus ; as to 
the whole case, it may appear to be. I limit it on the one side 
to the institutions alone founded by our fathers in New Eng- 
land, and on the other side to those alone aided by thts society 
at the West. 

At the outset, 27 the first place, something must be taken for 
granted in respect to the disproportion between the higher 
institutions of New England and the exigencies of New Eng- 
land. I donot say that sucha disproportion cannot be proven : 
but rather that it needs not to be argued because it is proven. 
It may therefore be assumed. For it is useless to waste rea- 
soning on things properly proven by experience. It is no 
clearer as a matter of fact that the New-England colleges have 
been productive of very noble and grand results in the work 
of their instructors and graduates upon society, in their influ- 
ence, both immediate and indirect, upon ignorance, wrong, 
and human unhappiness, —an influence not surpassed or 
equalled in value to society anywhere on earth,— than it is that 
they have accomplished less than good men, philanthropists, 
and educators have desired. They have not been equal to their 
great task. The testimony of every generation settles this 
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fact. New England would have been still more glorious in his- 
tory had her Christian colleges been more adequate. The 
friends of oe eee improvement, and goodness have always 
been “wearied,” even in that bright and most favored portion 
of the land, by their foes. It is not now alone that the cry is 
raised in every one of those dear old States, “We have fewer 
Christian teachers, fewer preachers, fewer thoroughly taught, 
high-principled physicians, lawyers, authors, journalists, lectur- 
ers, chemists, civil engineers, machinists, philanthropists, lead- 
ers in society, than we absolutely require ;” the memory of 
man runneth not back to the time when it was otherwise. 
The first founders put forth every energy and encountered every 
self- denial to secure schools and a college, at the very earliest 

ent after Pilgrim feet touched Plymouth Rock, lest learn- 
ing should be buried in the graves of the fathers in church and 
state, lest Christian civilization in the land should be the work 
of one generation only. But they never quite overtook from 
the first all the barbarizing, dechristianizing agencies that 
infested the purest and grandest form of American society ; 
while the struggle in primitive times, in comparison with that 
endured by their descendants in later years and now, often 
shows a*contrast very like that between running with footmen 
and contending with horses. 

If this point needs any special strengthening, it can be 
found in the remarkable statistical facts set forth by President 
Barnard, of Columbia College,! showing that the comparative 
inadequacy of the colleges in New England is an increasing 
inadequacy ; that since 1840 the number of students has been 
falling off relatively ;? that it was “not materially greater” in 
1870 than in 1838, and “less, if at both dates we leave out 
Harvard”; that more particularly, the relative decline from 
1855 to 1869 was greater than from 1838 to 1855; that taking 


1 Annual Reports to the Board of Trustees, 1870, p. 83, 1871, p. 91. 

2“ From 1826 to 1838 the increase of population was but about one sixth of the 
original umber,” while that of New-England students was “nearly one half.” 
Taking the whole country through, “ the number of undergraduate students has not 
only been diminishing relatively to the population for the last eel years, but the 
diminution during the last ten has been the most remarkable.” The number is 
“less at the present time in proportion to the entire population than it was thirty 
years ago, nearly in the ratio of two to one.” — Dr. Barnard. 
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twelve New-England institutions for comparison, the gain 
from 1855 to 1869 was but three per cent, while that of popu- 
lation was five times as great ; and leaving out Harvard, there 
was a loss of six per cent ; that “the number of undergraduate 
students sent to the colleges within and without New England 
is not greater by one hundred in all at this time than it was in 
1838”; and “there is not a single considerable college in 
which the attendance from its own State has not fallen off in 
recent years, except Amherst, where it has not increased, 
though the population has largely, and Harvard,” which pros- 
pers for exceptional reasons. ; 

Or the point before us may be strengthened by looking at 
the facts in another way, disclosing the same results as shown 
in two articles in the “ Methodist Quarterly Review” for Apri 
and July of the present year. New England had “one eh 
fer one thousand one hundred and sixty-four inhabitants in 
1830; one for one thousand four hundred and thirty-three in 
1850; and [only] one for one thousand eight hundred and one 
inhabitants in 1870.” The decline has been greatest in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut, where the increase of inhabitants 
and of college resources has been greatest,—each of these States 
having “about eight hundred more inhabitants to eaclf student 
than in 1830.” On the whole, it required in’ New England in 
1870, “ fifty-four per cent more inhabitants to furnish one stu- 
dent for a regular college course of study than it did in 1830”; 
or, in other words, the demand for collegiate education was 
just so much less in proportion. . 

All this while the wealth per capita as well as the population 
of New England has vastly increased, and the wealth and 
resources and attractions of her colleges of every kind also. 
The vigorous appeals and canvassing in behalf of these col- 
leges on the ground that even the richest of them, and those 
accumulating everything fastest, are poor, 2. e. comparatively 
poor in relation to the work they struggle in vain to accom- 
plish, is another distinct proof that in that land of peace in 
which our fathers and brethren have always trusted, they 
wearied them; of which some of us, soliciting for Western 
colleges on that field, have had special exemplification in the 
frequent cases, mingled with the large and grateful munificence 
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of New England, of men of princely wealth and generosity 
excusing themselves from helping in our greater feebleness 
and sorer need, because so much must yet be done for the col- 
leges of New England. . 

It is to be conceded, zx the second place, by those who cher- 
ish and labor for both classes of institutions whose relative 
adequacy we now consider, that a certain number of souls in 
the West need at least as much in the way of college educa- 
tion as the same number at the East. Thousand for thousand, 
million for million, we are as dependent upon courses of study, 
instruction of professors, text-books, apparatus, museums, 
libraries, laboratories, here in these commonwealths that lie 
along’the Mississippi, as in those that are strung like pearls of 
beauty and opulence upon the thread of the Connecticut. Raw 
mind is worth no more here than it is there for the great pur; 
poses of social, civic, and religious life. From the rough 
human material our prairies furnish, we cannot provide such 
greatness and power for our churches as have impressed the 
world in the fathers and masters of the New-England pulpit. 
We could not produce Abraham Lincolns to order, — excep- 
tionally endowed, with little help from the schools, —as the 
country and the age demand them. Few of our western war 
governors came from these young colleges, but we can never 
be sure of such leaders and rulers in a great crisis, unless we 
prepare them ; nor of one like,the far-sighted, broad-minded, 
many-sided Governor Andrew, of Massachusetts, with knowl- 
edge, grasp, and tact equal to every interest and every need of 
state and nation, without the training that Bowdoin began, and 
professional study and public life in Boston finished. 

And here again the facts go further than my argument re- 
quires ; for a little less than three and a half millions of men 
occupy New England to-day, while the twelve States which 
this society has blessed with its benefactions have filled up to 
fifteen millions. If we take the working power of the colleges 
provided for the six old States as a standard, —as we might 
wisely be willing to do,—shall we be rational to judge that 
four or five times as many intelligent and immortal beings in 
the twelve new ones need less? On the mere score of num- 
bers, can love of learning, can patriotism, can philanthropy, 
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can Christian wisdom accept this as a logical and just conclu- 
sion? Or, breaking up the problem into manageable portions, 
— if New Hampshire needs Dartmouth for 318,000 souls, does 
not Kansas need an equivalent for 364,000? If Vermont re- 
quires the aggregate resources of her “ University” and Mid- 
dlebury for her 330,000, does Minnesota require one whit less 
for her 439,000? If Maine must have Bowdoin to do justice 
to a total of 626,000, how is it shown that California and Ore- 
gon, on that farther shore towards Asia, studded neither with 
“ salt-water” nor “ fresh-water colleges,’ must not have some- 
thing adequate for their united 651,000? If there should be 
so good a college as Yale for Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
with an aggregate of 754,000, what should there be for Wis- 
consin with 1,054,000? If Massachusetts demands all that 
Harvard, Amherst, and Williams together can do for 1,457,000, 
does not Missouri demand the same good service for 1,721,- 
ooo? And now, having exhausted the New-England list for 
bases of comparison, what shall I say for the western common- 
wealths that overrun the scale of comparison on that side? 
Where shall I find other Puritan colleges, the equals of which 
are called for by the six great beneficiary communities that 
remain, — Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, and Iowa, averaging 
each a million and a quarter, and Ohio and Illinois, each with 
more than two millions and a half? 

I do not care to figure out such contrasts of area as are 
commonly made when our vast western work, in any phase of 
it, is pleaded for, since we do not plant and build colleges for 
geographical territory, but for men. New England has less 
than a twelfth the square miles of these twelve States that 
have young colleges the offspring of her own ; erelong she 
will have but one twelfth the people ; but it is more in point 
to say she has but one fifth. For, plainly, miles upon miles of 
uninhabited prairie have no claim yet for churches, even, 
which are everywhere to be founded before colleges. No other 
Christian agency can do the work of colleges ; still a State as 
broad as Massachusetts suffers for lack of such as she pos- 
sesses only if there is a population as dense as hers. It is 
thoroughly true that every tract of 7,800 square miles about us 
Can support six or eight times as many souls to the acre as 
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her 7,800; but I fear the argument for Christian benevolence 
from possible future populations has not now much force with 
liberal and good men. Nor should it have; for a region des- 
titute of churches and colleges, that is ever so fertile and full 
of resources for sustaining life and civilization, has no special 
claims, —in the presence of other unsupplied regions of im- 
mense extent and capabilities, and so many of them, —save 
on the ground of the number of souls it actually sustains. 
What are sufficient college provisions for three and a half mil- 
lions either side of the Lakes, it is fair to concede should be 
sufficient for the same number the other side; but how shall 
what is not deemed sufficient for these in New England be 
judged — to give the figures their full force —in respect to 
Jifteen millions here? 

Yet this is not a question, zz the third pike of mere num- 
bers, but of the Christian development, mastery, and elevation 
of mind. If it can be shown that in what goes to make mnd, 
these fifteen millions are less capable and potent than the 
three and a half, I shall confess, without going further, that 
my reasoning will fail to reach the conclusion to which I hope 
to lead you. “ After all,” said an eastern college officer to me 
recently, ‘“ New England is the brain of this country.” In the 
sense of the cultivated brain, it must be admitted. The old 
and strong colleges belong, thus far, exclusively to the three 
and a half millions. 

The twenty institutions and more this society has helped 
lack age and wealth. If he meant the directing brain, it is 
true with qualifications, and in certain things; it was truer 
ere the West was, it will be true in part awhile longer. If the 
meaning was amount of brains,— not true at all, we may say, 
having the highest respect possible for New-England brains, 
what little many of us have being of that. sort; fifteen mil- 
lions cannot have less mind-power than one fourth or one fifth 
as many, and of the same people. The fallacy into which a 
certain style of culture leads is the confounding culture with 
mind itself, The disputants pro and con upon the question of 
tendencies to barbarism in home-mission fields, have gener- 
ally been blind to the fact that barbarism is a mere condition 
of mind, and decides nothing in respect to its comparative 
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vigor. And there are influences in history which at once 
heighten native power and lower civilization. They increase 
momentum, but divert it from the more elevated courses of 
culture. They restore the spring, the sharp edge, the salient 
qualities, the brawn of mind. It is necessary sometimes to 
slacken pace in order to recover breath; to take a number of 
steps backward to gain headway ; to suspend what we are doing 
that we may increase our power of doing betimes. It is un- 
questionably true that certain refinements which are consistent 
with mental weakness, are lightly esteemed by the best minds 
among us in comparison with strength. That is no indication 
of substantial decline. It may be the precursor of real and 
grand progress. A new life, a great crisis, and a new direction, 
individual or social, always set free and set on fire unemployed 
and unquickened energies. Novelty is stimulating; and an 
uhexampled experience is often an otherwise impossible reve- 
lation of hidden forces. The national uprising against the 
great Rebellion largely retoned the national character. It 
brought back robust elements to over-civilized communities. 
It arrested decay. It was a sudden reinvigoration. But the 
best of western mind has had its sinews tasked and toughened 
for these thirty years with a great rebellion. And men in 
whose veins was the blood of pioneers went naturally to the 
front in that grand movement which swung its fiery and mighty 
circuit from the Upper Mississippi, down the valley and across 
the South to where our young men with Sherman for the first - 
time in their lives saw the sea. 

There is a peculiar vigor which is the growth of emigration. 
I shall not claim that it is greater on the whole than that which 
pelongs to a settled and stable civilization. But it is so in part. 
Certain faculties gather acuteness, readiness, elasticity, and 
massive force. I shall not say that there is no loss of faculty ; 
only that there is none which so emasculates the mind of new 
States that the college regimen cannot beget from it results 
equally worthy, — whether the same or not, in the higher civil- 
ization. Western brain, too, is largely New-England brain 
mixed with other brain, and the whole stimulated, tasked, and 
pressed in certain directions to the utmost. Emigration often 
diminishes character; but not, thus far in history, original na- 
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tive power. It produces what Milton once called a “ towardly 
and pregnant soil.” It was even openly acknowledged twenty- 
five years since, when a brilliant honte missionary sermon 
pointed out a possible downward slope in our history this side 
the Lakes, that “if the West put forth a manly struggle to 
breast the laws of decline involved in a new social state, it 
might even display the more heroic qualities” ; that the ten- 
dency to barbarism could affect “only a portion of western 
society,” and this only in certain particulars; that “probably 
there is no decline if we take in:all, the total amount of charac- 
ter” ; and that “if the emigrants from New England lose 
ground in manners, piety, and habits of intelligence, they also 
gain_in spirit, freedom, self-reliance, and other qualities that are 
desirable.” And what is here conceded respecting character 
—an overlooked concession —is openly and strikingly true 
respecting forms of mental force, versatility, and capacity ;.a 
point of secondary importance, perhaps, in A discussion of 
home missions, but primary in considering the want of col- 
leges on the same field. That races newly mixed are always in 
mind as well as body more vigorous than old, unmixed ones, is 
not a conclusion of reasoning, but a wide induction of fact ; and 
if there is not a heightened native vigor of some sort in the 
people of these twelve States, they form an unexplainable his- 
torical exception to a long-established law. 

And vigor, in every type of mind, is proven by its achieve- 
ments. Here I am happily relieved from the necessity even of 
illustration. If you seek the monuments of Western energy, 
look about you! What generation of Americans, or of men, 
ever before created on the naked sward, in the same period, a 
social state so broad and firm? What would the history of the 
nineteenth century lack if these twelve commonwealths were 
remanded back to wilderness ? Over nearly a million of square 
miles, on the basis of the first production of food, — the initial 
of political and social economy,—a superstructure of homes, 
municipalities, industries, arts, polities, governments, schools, 
worships, charities, involving material structures ‘and human 
functions so multitudinous, and itself so multiform and gigan- 
tic, has been erected, braced with a strength and adorned with 
a beauty of so swift a growth, that he who should suggest that 
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here is intellect neither capable of receiving, needing, nor de- 
serving the ripest nurture and the most splendid finish Chris- 
tian education in its Best estate can supply, might safely be 
set down as a lunatic. The march of this amazing movement 
shows it no less as it progresses a work of muscle, while more 
and more a work of mind. In fifteen years it has created an 
iron product, rising from nothing to fifty millions per annum, 
one third of the whole iron business of the United States to-day, 
—this State of Illinois now leading every State but Pennsyl- 
vania,—so that a Boston periodical for the present month- 
affirms that “sooner than we imagine, the greatest seat and 
centre of iron-making in our country or in the world, will be in 
the northern half ofthe Mississippi Valley, and along the 
Great Lakes. It touched the hot ashes of Chicago, and a 
whole city — one of the most splendid of modern times — rose 
in a twelvemonth. It has made the proportion of manufactur- 
ing products td total valuation in eleven western»States, 
regarded as specially agricultural, very nearly what it is in the 
eastern manufacturing States. 

Three things were necessary to this magical and stupendous 
creation of civilized life over a million of square miles which 
our eyes have seen: 1. Large accumulations of capital; 2. 
Extraordinary natural resources ; 3. Marvellous humanactivity 
and capacity. Of these the old States supplied the first; the 
Creator the second ; and the people who dwell here the third. 
So of the three or four hundred millions of British capital 
applied for in London by Americans during last year, —the use 
and improvement lay in American enterprise and executive 
ability. That unexampled transfer of the advanced inventions 
and appliances of the time to the newest American communi- 
ties, which has so shortened the raw pioneer period, and is so 
shortening it every day that it will soon be impossible for man 
or family to die in privation, while subduing the wilderness 
before the conveniences and refinements they left behind have 
caught up with them, and flowed beyond them into the deeper 
wilderness, depends on supply and demand ; and here demand 
plays the larger part ; and this depends on a large power in the 
newer States, of swiftly appropriating and assimilating what- 
ever of good the older supply. Twentysfive years ago the im- 
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pression made by the intellectual grasp and spring and fire of 
the old “Northwest” upon a young home missionary from 
New England, led him to venture in Eastern pulpits the mode- 
rate and careful prediction: “In the next generation what we 
call our western States will be the central States,! and a rooted 
and established character, and the permanent growth which 
accompanies it will appear.” The next generation has not yet 
quite arrived, and both parts of the prediction are fulfilled. 
How much finer that character would have been if Christian 
colleges on a par with those of New England had shapen it. 
Yet the intellect of these States, with all this lack, has been 
growing in crude power, —as the unbroken testimony of our 
educators certifies ; broadened, sharpened, shot through and 
through with every species of rude mental stimulus, fed with 
the strongest mental food of certain kinds, would the colleges 
then, which have become insufficient, in these very thirty years 
of western settlement, for three and a half millions of minds, 
be sufficient for fifteen millions such as these? It can only be 
on the supposition of such universal and immense intellectual 
superiority here as to dispense largely with the necessity of 
the higher education. 

It is an element, 7 the fourth place, of the greatest impor- 
tance in the question of comparative collegiate provision for 
these twelve new States, that the things which are*to be done 
by Christian colleges here are more and harder than in the 
six older ones. It is the natural and divine order, that mate- 
rial achievements should come before intellectual products in 
a race, or any part of it, as the prowess and heroism celebrated 
in the Iliad preceded the literary glory of the Iliad itself. But 
an age of immense material achievement tasks only the more 
severely its appliances for learning and intellectual culture, 
and while it has fewer, has the more need of them because of 
its material tendencies and the stubborn bent they acquire. 
How shall it yield the later mental products without the fore- 
going mental regimen necessary to produce them? How even 
get the trained knowledge and educated skill requisite to build 
the outer shell of civilization? The objects, indeed, for which 
men emigrate, do not contemplate liberal education ; even the 
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professions are not required to possess it. Francis Bacon 
lamented in his day that the dedication of great foundations in 
Europe entirely to professions had hindered the progress of 
learning, which serves and supplies the professions as the 
stomach does the head and the limbs. How much more is learn- 
ing hindered where even professional education is slight and 
next to nothing. When the arts and sciences, the fundamen- 
tal knowledges, are “ studied but in passage,” he says, it has 
“a malign aspect and influence upon the growth of sciences,” 
and “ princes find a solitude in regard of able men to serve 
them in causes of state, because there is no education colle- 
giate which is free.” “For if you will have a tree bear more 
fruit than it hath used to do, it is not anything you can do 
to the boughs, but it is the stirring of the earth, and putting 
new mould about the roots that must work it.” Just here has 
been and is our great lack. The task work of such colleges 
as we have is therefore mightier, while they themselves are 
every way less endowed for it. It is true enough that when 
these colony States were begun, there was a wider diffusion 
of superficial popular information than when New-England 
colonization originated; but Harvard College rose in a colony’ 
that already had, besides Oxford graduates, one graduate of 
Cambridge University to every two hundred and fifty persons, 
—a far latger proportion of highly-educated men than the 
West ever possessed, and only to be approximated by a won- 
derful improvement of its colleges, — and this in a generation 
vastly less advanced than our own. Society, to be sure, starts 
here from a higher point in the intelligence of the masses than in 
any of the previous historical migrations, and passes over pro- 
portionate spaces of advance in certain directions in less time: 
but this only gives the thinkers, the teachers, the leaders, 
more work for the people and makes this more difficult, and 
demands only a higher college culture to produce them. With 
a soil in which all new ideas instantly germinate, the sower 
and the gardener must needs be the more skilful and wise, 
The flowering and the fruitage shall be only what the quick 
brain and cunning hand shall make them. 

If the fine forces of Anglo-Saxon mind are here heightened, 
so are its faults; and I judge the passion for movement to 
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be among them,— movement for its own sake, no matter in 
what direction, or to what result, if any; and the habit of 
hasty conclusions from insufficient data, of deciding from a 
mere glimpse of things, and of premature generalizations from 
too few facts, andthe preference for what is superficial over 
what is profound, for what is. of instant use over what is of 
permanent benefit, for what will show over what will stand, 
and the easy acceptance of what at once takes and tells with 
the populace, instead of what is thoroughly established and 
can pass the tests of riper and wiser minds, —these are all 
foibles of impulse and tendency which only the blended regi- 
men of the higher education and Christianity can control and 
check and cure. 

And when these are exaggerated by the crowding material 
exigencies of emigration, they make it sure that the second 
generation in a new State will have fewer and inferior schools 
and less real intelligence than their fathers, — though they: 
have gained in the more robust properties of character and in 
_ alert, quick, and eager mental force, — furnishing fewer candi- 
dates for college classes, and those fewer more poorly prepared, 
while their colleges will be mostly names for local enter- 
prises to sell town lots and build upa village into a city, or 
for preparatory schools equally superficial and ambitious, and 
the very few real colleges will lack most of the appliances their 
rank and work and the times at large and the special difficul- 
ties to be overcome urgently claim. Moreover, the college 
itself is, in such a case, vastly more difficult to build by and 
keep to its true ideal. Meanwhile every condition is present 
for the swiftest propagation and widest mischief of such errors 
of thought as the civilized world at the time is afflicted with. 
There is an appetite for them. The first English edition of 
the “ Vestiges of Creation” was in demand in 1849 among the - 
new settlers of Illinois and Wisconsin and Iowa, and there is 
no more ravenous reading in the old seats of British and Ger- 
man learning of certain sallies of modern physicists into the 
fields of metaphysics and theology for the disturbance of old 
beliefs and the undermining, of deep-lying truths than bya 
class among us to whom the epithet of the last president of 
the British Association — “half-educated scientific” — emi- 
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_nently applies. If there be among any of the teachers of 
Christendom a drift towards theories of materialism, it will of 
course, by every law of opinion and of mind, sweep in such a 
people, and all the more that their practical life and its most 
notable achievements are material. These are points that 
only the highest Christian science and philosophy can success- 
fully meet. But here I touch ground that is often traversed 
and well known. I arrest these statements, therefore, with the 
observation that the nurturing and shaping and elevating of 
western colleges to the level of their high necessities requires 
severer intellectual toil—to omit everything beside — than 
was ever given to any other class of American institutions. 
And if fifteen millions of intellectual beings, of whom what 
has now been said is true, do not require to be as well fur- 
nished with colleges as the three and a half millions for whom 
Harvard was planted when Boston had less than fifty houses 
‘and “the Pilgrims numbered only 5,000 families,” it can only 
be because they already have a more educated civilization and 
a Christianity more powerful to lead men by their higher fac- 
ulties than is enjoyed in the rest of the land. 

The argument is completed, zz the fifth place, by setting 
forth what has been invested respectively in the. colleges of 
the six New-England States and in those of these twelve 
States of the West. What the institutions are respectively as 
working educational forces, or either class of them, is not thus 
perfectly shown, but there is no better or other method of 
comparison. The colleges to be compared are all those 
founded, by Congregationalists in New England, eight in num- 
ber, viz. Harvard, Yale, Amherst, Bowdoin, Williams, Dart- 
mouth, Middlebury, and the University of Vermont; and all 
those in the West aided by this Society, twenty-two in num- 
ber, viz. Western Reserve, Marietta, Heidelberg, Wittem- 
berg, Wilberforce, Oberlin, Wabash, Illinois, Knox, Iowa, Yel- 
low Springs, Beloit, Ripon, Olivet, Webster, German Evan-— 
gelical (Mo.), College of St. Paul, Washburn, Pacific Univer- 
sity, College of California, Carleton, and Berea. Two of the 
eastern institutions have theological departments, viz. Har- 
_ vard and Yale; and three of the western ones, viz. Western 
Reserve, Oberlin, and the German Evangelical: but no aid 
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was ever given to the last save for purely collegiate expenses, 
and as to the others it would be difficult to separate theologi- 
cal from colfegiate property, and, so far as I can see, would 
not materially change the proportion between East and West. 
Lane Seminary has also been assisted by the society, making 
twenty-three institutions in all;—but though the society’s 
corporate name still retains: the words “ Theological Educa- 
tion,’ it has done much less in that direction, and its main 
object is understood to be the -help of colleges. Lane, more- 
over, is entirely a Presbyterian seminary. If I were to offset 
it with Andover, for example, the Massachusetts seminary 
would be found to be very nearly twice as strong as that of 
Ohio, the former having a total valuation of $750,000, the lat- 
ter of $408,118. Or, if we adhere to Congregational compari- 
sons, and offset Andover against Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, it has more than twice the strength of the latter, $750,- 
ooo against less than $300,000. The endowments for instruc- 
tion in the two institutions are as $225,000 to $167,000; the 
charitable funds in aid of students as $75,000 to $19,450. This 
is comparing our strongest eastern seminary with our strong- 
est western one, — the former, moreover, territorially hemmed 
in by others in the six States, the latter having nine or ten 
greater States and an indefinite number of territories vacant 
of rivals. Hale Seminary has a total valuation of $457,551: 
total endowments, $253,217; charity funds, $35,650. If I 
were to contrast all our theological investments ih the one 
section with all in the other, — Bangor, Gilmanton, Andover, 
Hartford, and Yale, with Chicago and Oberlin, —the dis- 
parity in itself, and in relation to population, would be far 
greater and more striking. 

But I confine myself to the colleges. And here it may per- 
haps be suggested that I should omit Harvard, on account of — 
its defection from the Puritan faith. But that defection is con- 
sidered to be less now than formerly, and many sons of Ortho- 
dox families are educated there, — more and more of them; and 
to omit it would be to give it up, which orthodox Congregation- 
alists have never yet done. On the other side, four of the twenty- 
two western Colleges no longer exist : Webster, Yellow Springs, 
the college of St. Paul, and that of California. As the last of 
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_these, however, is perpetuated in the State University of Cali- 
fornia, and measures have been taken to recover the trust funds 
given to it, I count in its assets at the time when it was ab- 
sorbed ($150,000) with the western investments. It had 
acquired no endowments or charitable funds. We have, then, 
eight New-England colleges and nineteen Western ones for 
comparison. If what has been done for the eight whose field 
is three and a half millions of souls, suffices less and less for 
the complete victory of Christian education, what are we to 
expect but defeat from so much less as has been done for the 
nineteen whose field is fifteen millions ? 

Were the comparison confined on the Western side to that 
very small minority of institutions which are entirely Congre- 
gational in their local support and in their relations, some four 
or five of the nineteen, — leaving out the fourteen or fifteen 
which include those not at all Congregational and the mixed 
colleges, some of the latter being the oldest and best estab- 
lished of all that Congregational gifts have succored, and hav- 
ing most resources, — the question pressed in this discourse 
would have only increased pertinency and force. Its terms 
would be changed to these: if they have wearied the eight 
strong New-England colleges, how shall the four or five weak 
Western ones endure an immensely greater strain? But this 
would be to ignore the larger part of what Congregationalism 
has done for liberal education in this section of the land, and 
one of thé most characteristically unsectarian things it has ever 
done, for it builds colleges, not for Congregationalism, but for 
Christ, — done, too, for its own children, along with those of 
others, who will always resort to these mixed colleges as freely 
as to those which are of unmixed Congregational relations. 

How, then, stand the figures? I give them from communica- 
tions made to me within a few weeks past by the college treas- 
urers, east and west. Referring to the tables accompanying 
for the details, it is sufficient to state, that the official informa- 
tion obtained includes (1), the total valuation of each college, its 
gross amount of property of all kinds ; (2), the entire amount 
of endowments for sustaining instructors and lectureship 
funds ; (3), the whole amount of beneficiary funds for the aiding 
of students. The footings are as follows: New ENGLAND 
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COLLEGES, — entire valuations about eleven millions and three 
quarters ;' total endowments (Dartmouth not given), over four 
millions and a quarter; aggregate of beneficiary funds, seven 


1 NamMgs. Wuotz Vatuatiow. Torar ENpowMents. ToTat Banerictary Funp. 
1. Amherst, $1,100,000 $375,000 $225,000 
2. Bowdoin, 309,177 135,150 22,000 
3. Dartmouth, 635,000 Not given.* 85,000 
4. Harvard, 6,000,000 2,245,711 131,403 
5. Middlebury, 391,150 40,000 50,000 
6. Univ. Vt., 250,000 25,000 12,000 
7. Williams, 509,700 164,000 77,200 
8. Yale, 2,500,000 1,346,350 141,396 

; $11,695,027 $4,331,211 $743,999 

1. Beloit, $225,600 $106,000 $0,000 

2. Berea, 66,000 19,000 3,000 

ay Colla Calif; 150,000 None. None, 

4. Carleton, 110,925 61,082 None. 

5. Germ. Evang., 10,000 None. None. 

6. Heidelberg, - (Not given). 

7. Mlinois, 258,706 86,206 4,000 

8. Iowa, 200,849 96,792 12,969 

g. Knox, 330,000 104,000 None. 
10. Marietta, 316,700 100,000 10,000, 
11. Oberlin, 523,630 175,881 7,749 
12. Olivet, 140,000 60,000 None. 
13. Pacific Univ., 65,000 Not given. None. 
14. Ripon, 115,000 40,000 None. 
15. Wabash, 354,500 134,500 5,000 
16, Washburn, 101,000 55,000 6,000 
17. West. Reserve, 300,000 173,000 Counted in End’ts. 
18. Wilberforce, 60,000 10,000 2,300 
19. Wittemberg, 135,000 75,000 None. 

$3,462,910 $1,386,461 $60,018 


* Not receiving the official figures from Dartmouth, I have taken those of Rev. 
Dr. Cushing in the “ Congregational Quarterly ” for July, 1869. Several of the letters 
from New England said, “ The figures are low;” one of the Western letters said 
the same. Dr, Cushing (article on “Colleges of Special Interest to Congrega- 
tionalists”) gives the anual expenses of institutions named in his table, from 
which I select the five highest in each section, viz. : Yale, $103,250; Harvard, 
$99,000; Amherst, $40,000; Williams, $30,000 5 Dartmouth, $22,000; Oberlin, 
$22,000; Knox, $21,500; Wabash, $12,500; Olivet, 11,500 Iowa, $10,000, The 
Eastern five begin where the Western five end, — Oberlin having the highest 
annual expenses of the eighteen, 
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hundred and forty-four thousand. WersTERN CoLLEGES,— entire 
valuations, about three and a half millions ; total endowments, 
one million three hundred and eighty-six thousand ; aggregate 
of beneficiary funds, sixty thousand dollars. As I have no fig- 
ures from one of the Western colleges, — Heidelberg, — the 
comparison runs between eight Eastern institutions and eigh- 
teen Western ones ; and it would not be materially affected, if 
at all, by supplying this small omission. Such a comparison 
from official figures, it is believed, has never before been made. 

A moment’s analysis of the table shows that but one New- 
England college has so little as $250,000 valuation, and 
twelve Western ones have less. The two next smallest in 
New England have over $300,000, and the two next largest 
in the West have $300,000 and $258,000. There is but 
one other in the one section that has so little as half a 
million, and but one of all the eighteen in the other section 
that has so much, Oberlin ($523,600). The next smallest at 
the East, going upward, are Amherst, $1,100,000, and Yale, 
$2,500,000. At the West, the four next after Oberlin, 
going downward, have $300,000 and over, viz.: Wabash, 
Knox, Marietta, and Western Reserve; three others have 
$200,000 and over, Illinois, Beloit, and Iowa; six have $100,000 
and over, and four have less than $100,000. Oberlin, our 
richest Western college, has less than half the valuation of 
Amherst, and one fifth that of Yale. Amherst alone has more 
property than all the unmixed Congregational colleges of the 
West taken together. The whole property of the eighteen 
taken together, is less than one third that of the New England 
eight; the total endowments taken together, less than one 
third ; the beneficiary funds, less than one twelvth! Eight 
of the Western colleges report no funds of this last description. 
There is no one of the eight Eastern ones but has them, and 
in one of them they are $10,000 more than the endowments. 
The beneficiary funds of Amherst alone exceed the valuation of 
any one of eleven Western colleges. The endowments of Yale 
alone exceed the valuations (or entire property) of eleven of 
the Western colleges taken together, and nearly equal the 


aggregate endowments of the whole eighteen.. The endow- 


1 Although such funds are far more necessary at the West. 
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ments alone of the eight taken together exceed the total valu- 
ations of the eighteen taken together, by nearly a million of 
dollars, 

The average valuation of the New England eight is $1,461,- 
000 ; that of the Western eighteen is $138,000, less than one 
tenth, And this disheartening disproportion is to be taken 
into our thoughts along with the formidable fact, that while the 
work of some of the former does not grow upon their hands, 
the work of all of the latter grows immensely upon our hands. 

And here I might rest the case, with this naked statement 
of it. But inferences of some sort concerning our duty to 
these institutions and to this field, will occur to your thoughts, 
and perhaps you will expect me to touch them. 

1. It is no legitimate inference from our argument that colle- 
ges should be multiplied on this field, z.2. in these twelve States. 
Noun multa sed multum should be our watchword. It does not 
follow that the policy of this society in discouraging too numer- 
ous and needless institutions has beena mistake. It is nosound 
conclusion that in rejecting as many as it has aided it has missed 
the greatest good and the real commanding necessity of the 
West. That is rather one of the highest proofs of its wisdom. 
Numbers conjoined with weakness areas futile in this enterprise 
as inany other. If thou hast run with the footmen and they have 
wearied thee, wilt thou divide thyself and thy strength to con- 
tend with horses? Dr. Bacon said at the anniversary in 1857, 
“ There are now more colleges in any one Western State than in 
any two Eastern ones.” ‘The case has been worse since, but it 
is growing better. We are returning by the way we went. 

No Western State in its maturity has as many colleges as 
in its infancy. Forty were reported years since in Iowa; we 
can find about fifteen now. As population fills up and con- 
centrates, those that get strength and ascendancy throughout 
the commonwealth, make it impossible for weakly, merely 
nominal, and merely local enterprises to live. It must needs 
more and more be so. Dr. Bacon’s remark will not always be 
applicable ; perhaps not at all to the future Western States. 
New England herself has two instances of two colleges ina 
State where there should be but one, and time and historical 
associations and local feeling and property interests, — with 
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some prejudices, — render it as difficult there as here to make 
the two one. Doubtless if her eight were four, they would be 
stronger. The decline in thirty or forty years past might have 
been averted, perhaps. It was not a good example for us. 
On this society’s list are seven institutions in one State, and 
two each in others. Necessity, not wisdom, made it so. It 
had been better if, instead of eighteen in all, there had been 
but twelve, —one in each commonwealth. That is now the 
discreet and necessary policy. That is the law of this benevo- 
lence for the future. Coming from the State where it was 
inaugurated before the society was born, and where its bene- 
fits have been manifold, I may be permitted to. say, that if it 
shall prevail from Iowa, Minnesota, and Kansas, to the Pacific, 
Christian education of the Puritan type will be more likely to 
prevail also. It is a delicate, in some respects a difficult pol- 
‘icy. No great policy is easy,— no wise Christian one. To 
hold the ground firmly and kindly against the mistakes of 
good men, to discountenance for learning’s sake and Christ’s 
sake attempts that seem to some to be needed, and are not, and 
at the same time to not ignore, but appreciate the good that is 
really done, — at the expense of greater good, — hic labor, hoc 
opus est. Dr. Baldwin’s last report, printed with his obituary, 
said of the colleges: “ When the number is properly reduced, 
the churches and individual friends of Christian education will 
have the pecuniary ability so to equip them that they shall 
be brought to the highest state of efficiency.” It was one of 
the wisest utterances of an exceptionally wise man. A new 
commonwealth that has been aided to found one efficient col- 
lege, can create a second itself when it needs one. If it grows 
enough for this, it will grow also in ability. Meantime, every 
new State is now so reticulated with railroads that one can 
answer for the time, and the needs of newer commonwealths 
increase so that benevolent men are compelled to say one 
must.' It were the supremest folly to repeat the mistakes of 

7 In 1847, Dr. Bushnell said of them, before the A. H. M. S.: “ We want only | 
afew. Indeed, we have enough already for the next twenty years, if only they 
were fully organized and sufficiently endowed.” They have multiplied since 
within the same limits, and we have now considerably more than enough “ for the 


next twenty years, if only they ” (or a due proportion of them) “were fully organ- 


ized and sufficiently endowed,” and those which cannot be, were made superior 
academies. 
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New Encland and the older Western States farther westward, 
and with the lesson before us of agencies too small for their 
struggle in that land of peace in which we trusted, go into the 
greater struggle with yet smaller ones in the swelling of that 
Jordan. 

2. Nor is it a logical inference from our argument that 
these twelve States should have an exact reproduction of the 
New-England colleges. No need here of praising them. 
Their record is resplendent and glorious. But everything 
which is an excellency in an old civilization is not of necessity 
excellent ina new one. Imitations are always weak ; and we 
must have in this case, above all things, strength. An imita- 
tion commonly has its doom of failure in itself, and it were 
here in the poorest sense an imitation of the New-England 
fathers, who modified so largely the liberal education of 
Europe in which they were trained, when they laid college 
foundations in the New World. To perpetuate any defects 
they incorporated, cannot be a success. No misstep taken in 
the seventeenth century but will be more disastrous in the 
nineteenth. Accepting intelligently and thoroughly their re- 
sults, so far as they are general and permanent, and not local 
and temporary,—as they did those of their fathers, — and 
omitting, if possible, all in which their plan failed, or is failing, 
we shall not propose to create over again Harvard or Yale, 
commanding far less resources in great communities that call 
for more, the copy certain therefore to fail in more, and to 
succeed in less, than the original. No man is wise enough to 
know that any part of the West will ever be exactly, or very 
nearly, what New England was or is. The folly of such an 
imitation would take this special risk, besides, that by the 
time the Western copy should be well fashioned, the original 
would have become — changes and improvements do so accel- 
erate — something widely different from what had been copied 
in vain. As the Harvard of 1676 and the Yale of 1700 would 
fall ridiculously behind the Massachusetts and Connecticut of 
1872, and these grand old colleges of to-day could come no- 
where near the mark of one hundred and seventy-five or two 
hundred years hence, — so if one could tell what they will be 
when their youngest Western sister, founded the other day, 
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shall come to maturity, it would still be the height of unwis- 
dom to make their /u¢uwre excellence our standard, for no one 
can foresee what the several communities in which each is to 
do its work will then have become, or how they will differ from 
each other. In respect to aims and organization, new enlarge- 
ments and new directions, what studies are now to be admit- 
ted, and who admitted to study, what ruts of thought and 
usage to bé abandoned, and what new roads opened, what is 
at this day a liberal education in the most liberal sense, and 
what means will most liberally secure it, the proportions and 
relations of a college regimen within itself, and to the age and 
modern thought without, we have liberty of amendment and 
advance. The sister sciences that have grown up in other 
walks, the sister pupils who have been hitherto educated else- 
where, — if it be an improvement to introduce them, — we are 
free. Every stage of human progress suffers some incapacity 
for the riper stage for which itself prepares ; but there is no 
hope for us unless our scheme of education is as advancing 
and elastic as the new material and new circumstances to 
which it applies. If the moulds of Providence vary, what are 
we, the children of Providence, that ours should be unvary- 
ing? We can be both conservative and progressive, and slav- 
ish in neither. Whatever in the older institutions has entered 
into the loss of ground for thirty or forty years past, we can 
only accept with the acceptance of still greater loss of ground 
for years to come. 

3. It is not logical or legitimate to lay the responsibility =f 
bringing up these eighteen colleges to the wants of these fif 
teen millions, at the door of the East alone. That New England 
should do as much for them now as the West should, or as she 
has done for her own eight, is a question ; but it is no question 
that she should not do all. She cannot. She need not. Since 
the site of one of these colleges was fixed by two or three 
godly men praying in the snow of the open field ; since the first 
preparatory class in Latin grammar for another began ina log 
cabin on a puncheon floor, with two fence rails for a seat ; since 
another opened with three young men, one of them an Tatil 
half-breed ; since the idea of this useful society. was born in 
the brain and heart of Theron Baldwin (1842), journeying from 
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Cincinnati up the Ohio, in the steamer “ Mayflower,” there has 
been mapped cut a newer “ West” than that which its origi- 
nal corporate title intended, and what was then new has become 
old. Its constituency is largely another. Young communities, 
like young men, come to do the work of the world in good part 
before they possess much of the wealth of the world. But the 
broad, resourceful land which lies between Buffalo and the Mis- 
sissippi, is no longer young, and much of it is already wealthy. 
The Northeast is also wealthier than ever,’ and Dr. Stone’s 
sentiment still holds, does it not? “™ Foundation work is con- 
genial to the sons of New England. It runs in our blood to be 
pioneers of a spreading civilization.”’ Besides, so many gen- 
erous benefactors who are not Christians are now taking mu- 
nificent care of the New-England colleges, after the pattern 
Christians of the grand old sort have set them, and Western 
Christians are so overtaxed, and so overtax themselves beyond 
all New England example, that we must still expect the good 
men of the East to give largely to our colleges, though not to 
give all. “The West must build them with the help of the 
East,” said the Mentor of this enterprise, “and not the East, 
with the help of the West.” 

We have, then, three great sections of country to call upon 
for the institutions now on the list: (1), this central region lying 
along the great valley in which each college has its constitu-: 
ency ; (2), an olden region on its eastern side, now nearly as rich 
and as well established in Christian institutions as New En- 
gland; and (3), New England itself, —a threefold cord of 
strength. Our Jerusalem is builded as a city that is compact 
together. It is a unity in this college-building work, and the 
more so that many of our laymen who are now creating Western 
institutions, once did their part for those of New England, 
before they emigrated, and the far greater cost of liberal edu- 
cation there is driving many young New Englanders to the 

1 The whole loss in the great Boston fire, occurring while these pages are pre- 
paring for the press, is ‘less than the city’s yearly increase in wealth,” and about 
one tenth its annual income. The Boston of November, 1873, will be richer than 
the Boston of November, 1872, and better built. 


2 Massachusetts Election Sermon, 1865, by Rev. A. L. Stone, D. D. 
3 Most striking illustrative facts are given in Rev, Dr, Bartlett's Sermon, before 


the A. H. M. S., 1871. 
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newer colleges of higher rank, and fewer ministers for the West 
are now drawn from the East, while the graduates of colleges 
and theological seminaries in both the nearer and remoter 
West, more and more largely fill even New-England pulpits, 
running with the footmen there, and are everywhere reaching 
the field of foreign missions as well; and the West furnishes 
fifty more than its quota ofall our theological students, while 
the East furnishes less than its proportion, and one third of 
the annual theological graduates now come from part of the 
eighteen colleges fostered by this society, “and the percentage 
is increasing.”! New England should still supply part of our 
need, for we are supplying part of hers. It is more and more 
a broad national unity in Christian work on which this society 
leans, as God in the text addressed the prophet as one person : 
If thou hast run with the footmen and they have wearied ¢hee, 
then how wilt #ou contend with horses ? , 

4. But it isa just and conclusive inference from our argu- 
ment, that this large and mournful disparity between the equip- 
ments and strength of the colleges of the two. sections should 
no longer exist. I say this not alone because the facts and the 
logic oblige me to do so, but also in the interest of both sec- 
tions. Any one of us whose lives have been divided between 
both, a quarter of a century or more passed in each, can deal 
with the problem more equitably, than if the whole life, with 
the amplest experiences, had been either an Eastern or a West- 
ern one. Strength and equipments should be proportioned to 
the taste. There is clearly no gospel warrant for attempting 
the impossible, for undertaking a race we cannotrun, for build- 
ing without ability to finish, without even counting the cost ; 
for leading ten thousand against them that come with twenty 
thousand. I would not, if I could, have the college investments 
of the two sections change places, though our three and a half 
millions would be more sufficient for New England’s three and 
a half millions of souls, highly educated in large measure 
already, and her eleven and a half millions would be nearer the 
wants of our fifteen millions of souls, would they not? but it 
is fair to say that all the best interests of our country and of 
the world would be safer to-day if our fifteen millions a/so had 


1 Secretary Butterfield has collected the facts and figures, 
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eleven and a half millions invested in these eighteen colleges. 
The eight colleges would then have nearly three dollars anda 
half of college property to every individual of the population ; 
the eighteen less than seventy-five cents. This is not the full 
inference I am authorized to draw, by any means. I hesitate, 
as a Western college officer, to draw that. Will those among 
you who are skilled in logic, who perhaps have taught it, tell 
me what it should rightfully be? It is a question in arithme- 
tic. It isa sum inthe Rule of Three. As three and a half 
millions of people are to,eleven and a half millions of invest- 
ments, so are fifteen millions of people to — between forty-nine 
and fifty millions of investments! This would be the value of 
our Western college equipments if they were in equitable pro- 
portion with those of New England. 

In place of any judgment on these figures, I quote the per- 
tinent observations of Prof. Bartlett, in his sermon before the 
A. H. M. S. Jast year on “a grand practical mistake in the olden 
communities.” 

“The givers follow too much the beaten track. Within 
about six or seven years past, I find a recorded amount of at 
least seventeen millions given to the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in this country. But where was it laid out? Fifteen seven- 
teenths of it, so far as I can trace, hug the Atlantic coast. Doubt- 
less there was a good use for fifteen millions there. Make it not 
a dollar less. But there was a far more vital need elsewhere.” 

To these just suggestions, I add only that THE NEXT FIFTEEN 
MILLIONS SHOULD COME West. Does the sum seem large ? 
Why any larger for the larger region, than for the smaller? 
There are single individuals who could give it all this day, 
and have a snug competency of several millions left. And. 
great objects attract great gifts. Half a million to a single 
college from a single benefactor, is now common eastward. 
But on our list we have only one whose infancy has been blest 
with so much as $50,000 from one source. The man who shall 
first bestow half a million on one of these eighteen will inau- 
gurate a grander era of Christian beneficence, than has yet 
shone upon us, and I do not despair of living to do him honor 
as an exceptionally noble, broad-minded, and far-seeing philan- 
thropist of the nineteenth century. 
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5. It is an inference no less irresistible and unquestionable, 
that such disparity as remains in quality between these two 
classes of Puritan institutions should cease. One college for a 
State, — twenty-five colleges in twenty-five commonwealths 
within twenty-five years, —is but part of our high and trans- 
cendent aim. These are Puritan colleges as well as those. 
Who cannot see what the honor of Puritan learning demands ? 
They should be so endowed that no rivals the State can place 
beside them can overmatch them in strength, and so thorough 
and complete in their work that nome can approach them in 
merit of any kind. And the equalization of national progress 
of all sorts now goes on so surely and evenly over our whole 
domain that the new colleges will doubly fail if they fall behind 
the older ones. ‘“ There will always be feeble churches,” said 
Dr. Bacon in 1857, “for the reason that, ‘the poor ye have 
always with you’: but there will not always be poor colleges. 
A college, to be useful, must be strong.” To the level of that 
truth and its application in these twelve States, at their pres- 
ent stage of advancement, we must nowrise. Money is not 
in itself strength, though it may seem that it will yield us all 
that is. In text-books, in works of reference, in skill of in- 
structors, in scientific illustration, in apparatus, the new col- 
leges should start from the point to which the older ones have 
arrived. A half a million will secure libraries, cabinets, pro- 
fessors, of as great excellence, in Jacksonville as in New 
Haven, in Beloit as in Amherst, in Grinnell as in Cambridge, . 
For minds of so much movement, we must do the very best 
promptly and at the outset. Some of these eighteen colleges 
do already what is equal to average New-England work, some 
what is superior to it, and with whatever presumptions against 
them, there is this one in their favor, that professors, even in 
smaller colleges, are more competent than tutors in larger 
ones ; but we shall never come up to the exigency of the case 
till the argument for these young institutions, which the his- 
tory of this society and their own show to be ¢he needed ones, 
takes a long stride forward ; till it is realized and assumed on 
all sides that they should be so superior in excellence and 
strength that no others, in any part of the land, can draw their 
students from them, — or their professors. To this conclusion, 
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and to none that falls short of it, are we driven, in view of the 
past, the present, and the future, by a sober and candid view 
of the forces, destitutions, and perils of Western mind. 

And now, this whole discussion discloses an undertaking 
how grave and arduous! We who share in the tasking and 
fortunes of it have some apprehension of it. Comprehension 
is impossible. The later and better political economy places 
common education at the head of the interests of the common- 
wealth, Christian economy thrones the higher Christian edu- 
cation in the highest place. Our churches are our Israel ; but 
in these seats of learning are the very chariots of our Israel 
and the horsemen thereof. The theme contains in itself, 
beyond all our poor words, the elements of a mighty appeal. 
It fed the quiet, perennial enthusiasm, the humble, yet high 
purpose, the steady faith, the prayerful toil of that wise, patient, 
modest spirit who once bore among men the name of THERON 
Batpwin. ‘It compelled the president of one of our most 
promising colleges, in one of the noblest of our trans-Missis- 
sippian empires, to leave his post to another and become Dr. 
Baldwin’s successor. It is worthy to suborn the services 
of minds of the grandest proportions. There are voices of 
fathers in our Israel, — trumpet-voices, that long since stirred 
the young blood of some of us in New England with a longing 
to be Western men and Western missionaries, — that never rise 
into an eloquence so noble, rapt, and surpassing as when they 
touch it. There are prophecies in the best hearts among us 
of the splendors of the Christian civilization that is to be fos- 
tered by these colleges (if made what they should be), beyond 
aught that the eyes of men have seen. The gravity of our 
emergencies, the omens of our opportunities, the grandeur of 
our possibilities, call for such energy, such grasp, such fore- 
sight, such bounty, such prayer, and such trust in God as can- 
not be overstated. And as surely as we live in an age when 
brilliant men are striving to set some forms of secular educa- 
tion above Christianity and all beside, and as surely as on the 
platform of our cause the two stand in proper relations and 
proportions, each to each, so surely the cause itself will yet 
rise to a position in Christian beneficence above which there 
will be no other. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE. 


As the long-sought house, as a centre for our denominational work, 
approaches its completion, and as the “ Quarterly” is henceforth to 
be issued from this centre, it is appropriate that we should give in 
this number the following historical and descriptive sketch which 
was published substantially in the “ Congregationalist ” some weeks 
since. 

The seed of the Congregational Library, and of the American 
Congregational Association, was planted by the late Prof. B. B, 
Edwards, of Andover, in the year 1847 —a little more than a quarter 
century ago—in the pages of the “ Bibliotheca Sacra.” In the 
August number for that year will be found an article on the “Im- 
portance of a Puritan Library in New England” ; which opens with 
a succinct description of the “ Red Cross Library” in London,— now 
in temporary quarters in Queen Square, Bloomsbury,—with a catalogue 
of the portraits contained in it; and then proceeds to argue the 
practicability and expediency of establishing a Puritan Library and 
Museum in New England. ‘This essay attracted the attention of the 
leaders of the denomination. Hon. Samuel D. Armstrong, among 
others, was much interested in it, and was particularly anxious that 
the Old South Church in this city should aid such an enterprise, at 
least to the extent of consolidating with it their valuable collection 
of ancient books, — now deposited, as we hope but temporarily, in 
the Boston City Library. Some time after, Profs. Edwards and Park 
proposed the formation of the Congregational Library Association, 
with the hope that it would offer the agency by which this idea might 
be carried out ; and after conference, at Andover, with Drs. Buding- 
ton and McClure, a meeting of ministers connected with Congrega- 
tional churches was called at the rooms of the American Education 
Society, in Cornhill, on the 5th Feb. 1851, at which it was voted to 
establish such an Association, and on the 12th of the same month, a 
committee reported articles of confederation, by signing which seven- 
teen gentlemen became the founders of the society. Dr. Albro was 
chosen President, Dr. Blagden, Vice-President, Dr. Budington, Sec- 
retary, Dr. McClure, Treasurer, and Dr. Jenks, Librarian. The sec- 
ond article of the constitution declared it to be “one of the leading 
objects of the Association to found and perpetuate a library of books, 
pamphlets, manuscripts, and whatever else shall serve to illustrate 
Puritan history'and New-England theology.” As thus founded, the 
body was practically, though not in theory, exclusively ministerial in 
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its membership ; and its meetings, which were held monthly, except 
during the hot months, were largely devoted to essays and discussions 
of special interest to pastors and theologians. Gradually it became 
apparent that a better thing would be to make this the germ of some- 
thing broader, including laymen, and reaching out all over the land 
to gather together in one the children of the Pilgrims everywhere ; to 
freshen in their memories the virtues of their noble ancestry ; to 
make clear the principles inherited from them ; and to further a more 
intelligent and earnest devotion to the one great cause to which those 
fathers devoted their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

There had been for thirty years a Pastoral Association in Massa- 
chusetts, and its members, feeling that concentration was the wisest 
policy, proposed to the Library Association consolidation with it, and 
after full discussion by both bodies, a union was deemed desirable ; 
and on the 25th May, 1853, both were merged in the new Congrega- 
tional Library Association as it now exists (only its name having been 
subsequently modified by the insertion of ‘‘ American” before “Con- 
gregational,” and the omission of “Library” after it). The second 
article of the constitution of the new body read thus: “ The object 
of this Association shall be to found and perpetuate a library of 
books, pamphlets, and manuscripts, and a collection of portraits, and 
whatever else shall serve to illustrate Puritan History, and promote 
the general interests of Congregationalism.” Rev. Dr. Dwight, of 
Portland, Me., was chosen President ; Rev. Drs. Parsons Cooke, S. 
M. Worcester, Anderson, and A. C. Thompson, with Rev. S. Hard- 
ing and Hon. J. A. Palmer, Directors; Rev. Dr. J. S. Clark, Cor. 
Sec., Rev. Dr. S. H. Riddel, Rec. Sec., Rev. Dr. J. B. Felt, Librarian, ’ 
and Alpheus Hardy, Esq., Treasurer. ; 

An act of incorporation was obtained from the legislature of Mas- 
sachusetts, bearing date April, r2 1854, which, with additions subse- 
quently passed, authorizes the Association to hold real and personal 
property to the amount of $750,000, in furtherance of its objects. A 
room was obtained in Tremont Temple, and the institution fairly 
launched, in substantially its present form, early in July, 1853. 

The imperative necessity of some central, convenient, and safe 
head-quarters for the Association, which might also furnish a New- 
England central point, and home for the denomination, early en- 
gaged the thoughts of the founders of the body, and has ever been 
kept steadily in view. Providentially, it became before long possible 
to purchase what was known as the “ Judge Jackson ” estate, No. 23 
eserlonivioiige Sal Geet eee 

) of $50,000 on the part of the officers of the 
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Association and its friends, for the sum of $25,000, of which $16,000 
remained as a debt on suitable security. This movement, as it 
turned out, was a wise one. Good temporary quarters were secured, 
and the two great rights — to exist, and to be in debt — were stoutly 
asserted. 

Here the Association remained for some ten years. At the annual 
meeting in May, 1864, measures looking towards. new life and an 
enlarged work were inaugurated. The name was changed to the 
“ American Congregational Association,” and it was voted to proceed 
at once to an effort to raise a fund of $100,000, to place the Associ- 
ation on a firm footing, and to enable it to realize the aims and hopes 
of its founders and friends, in erecting a’ fire-proof building for its 
library, and offering to the benevolent societies connected with the 
denomination a suitable head-quarters in the city of Boston. Henry 
Edwards, Esq., of this city, generously gave much time to the work 
of raising this fund. Subsequently, the Rev. A. P. Marvin devoted 
an extended period to a very faithful canvass of Boston and Massa- 
chusetts, with, good success. In December, 1866, the property on 
Chauncy Street, which was not judged to be in the best position for 
the permanent uses of the Association, and for the highest satisfac- 
tion of the wants of the denomination, was sold to Messrs. Jordan 
& Marsh, for $57,684; and early in 1867, the Association removed 
to its present quarters, No. 40 Winter Street, having in hand, as the 
result of all its financial efforts so far (largely aided by the rise in 
value of its Chauncy-street property), an invested fund of some 
$60,000, with a library of over 6,000 bound volumes, and of more 
than 30,000 pamphlets. In May, 1869, the Association instructed 
its directors “to lose no time in securing the proposed Congre- 
gational House, in Boston,” and in connection with the varied” 
“Jubilee” services of 1870, the project received general endorse- 
ment and quickening. The preliminary convention in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle Church, in March, endorsed this as one of the three 
great objects for which gifts in memory of the fathers should be 
solicited. 'The Memorial Convention at Chicago, in the following 
April, unanimously commended it as of great national importance, 
while the Western Triennial Convention unanimously urged the 
churches represented in it to raise immediately $50,000 in its aid. 
A committee had already been appointed, in 1869, to look up an 
eligible site for the proposed building, and they searched that portion 
of the city (skirting the eastern and northern sides of the Common) 
thought to be most available, for a long time in vain. At last, after 
the task of obtaining a good position at a reasonable rate seemed to 
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be wellnigh hopeless, early in 1871 it became suddenly possible to 
purchase, for the sum of $292,000, the adjoining properties on the 
corner of Beacon and Somerset Streets, known as the “Somerset 
Club House,” and the “John L. Gardner estate,” consisting of two 
noble granite mansions, built with old-time fidelity, capable of being 
easily converted into a condition usable by the Association, and with 
over 13,000 square feet of land, admitting of a spacious fire-proof 
library in the rear; thus meeting, at a probable cost of not much over 
$400,000, the needs of the body, while putting into its possession a 
property worth at least half a million, and with rentable stores, and 
other rooms, so valuable, as to insure the gradual extinction of what- 
ever debt must regretfully remain, over all gifts, after its completion. 
The purchase was at once made, and the work begun in transforming 
the old into the new. 

The location, as will be seen from the accompanying map, is ex- 
ceedingly central and convenient to business and to travel, with- 
out being in, and on, necessarily noisy thoroughfares. It is on the 
commanding corner of two of the best streets in the city; the two 
coming together in such an angle as to give the CONGREGATIONAL 
Hovsse an outlook directly up Beacon street, towards the State House 
and the Common. Perhaps no spot could be selected more central 
to all the various railways which deliver passengers in Boston. 

I. THE Conc’L HousE 

Mt. Vernon Church, 

State House. 

Athenzeum, 

Park-st. Church. 

Tremont House. 

Pemberton Square. 

Bowdoin Square. 

Revere House. 

American House, 

Dock Square. 

12. Old State House. 

13. Parker House. 

14. Wesleyan Hall. 

15. ‘40 Winter Street.” 

16. Old South Church. 

17. New Post Office. 

18. City Hall. 

19. Present Office of “The 
Congregationalist.” 

The building itself — like the Puritan character with which it has 
its special association —is simple, solid, massive, comely, without 
being ornate, and suggestive every way of use and comfort, rather 
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than of tinsel and show. The cut on the page preceding this article 
gives a pleasing idea of the general appearance of the edifice as one 
looks at it coming down Beacon Street. The building runs on this 
street 103 feet, including all the stores with their one-story front. 

The main entrance to the building is visible under the bay-window 
seen on this front up one flight. To the left, along Somerset Street, 
the edifice runs 93 feet, terminating in that portion roofed with alow 
tower. The Somerset-street entrance is under the bay-window seen 
on the side. The monitor roof seen in the rear centre of 
this cut, is that of the library, whose exact position, in the corner 
of the structure diagonal from that which is nearest to the eye, will 
be at once comprehended bya glance at the ground plan. The 
large hall, which will easily accommodate from five to six hundred, 
is the old Somerset Club room, enlarged, which occupies the fourth 
story from the ground in the right front, the word “ Congregational ” 
in the lettering of the building lying just below its windows. 

Turning to the ground-plan, the general construction and arrange- 
ment will become manifest at once. This is the first story of the 
building proper, — being over the stores. From the shape of the lot, 
which is 116 feet deep on the northeast side by 93 feet on the south- 
west, space enough is gained for the new fire-proof library (some 56 
feet by 42 feet) in the northeast corner. Going up-stairs from the 
main entrance, one finds the librarian’s room at the right, and the 
main entrance to the library directly before him. 

The library will be divided into alcoves, with four or five iron gal- 
leries running round at suitable heights to gain access to the shelving. 
It will be lighted by windows in the alcoves, as well as by the mon- 
itor roof, shown on the elevation above. These windows are small, 
with iron sash and iron shutters, and are 55 in number. 

The Congregational Publishing Society will occupy the corner store 
in the first story. The American Board will occupy a most desirable 
suite of rooms here. The office of the American Congregational Union, 
from which the “ Congregational Quarterly ” is issued, is in room No. 
20, which is in the third story, and directly over the bay-window on 
the front, or Beacon-street side. When the building is wholly paid 
for, the benevolent societies will be accommodated at rents merely 
nominal. Until that time it is proposed that important reductions 
be made to the various benevolent bodies congregating here, over 
what they would have to pay for as desirable quarters elsewhere. 
We trust that the hopes so long cherished as to the preservation of 
what remains to us of Puritan literature, and as to the aid to be 
secured in all our denominational work. from this house, will, through 
the divine blessing, be fully realized. 

SECOND SERIES,— VOL. V. NO. Ie 6 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Rev. Joun Mitron Putnam was born in Sutton, Mass., February 
26, 1794, and died at Elyria, Ohio, August 18, 1871. His parents 
were Reuben and Elizabeth (Mason)Putnam. His mother, a very 
godly woman, was left a widow, with seven children, in straitened 
circumstances, when he was three years old. At the age of eight 
years, John set out with a small bundle to seek work among the 
farmers. Noon came as he walked on, but no one was found who 
wished for so small a boy. With a sad heart, he decided to throw 
up the stick on which he carried his worldly all, and to go in the 
direction it should point as it came down. He executed his plan, 
going across fields and through woods, till he came out at a farm- 
house, where he found a happy home for six years. 

On leaving the farm, he worked at the jeweller’s trade, and in a 
printing-office, till he was twenty-one, when he fitted for college at 
Kimball Union Academy, in Meriden, N. H. He entered Brown 
University at the age of twenty-four, but did not complete his college 
course from the state of his health. He studied theology with Dr. 
Ide, of Medway ; was approved as a preacher of the gospel by the 
Mendon Association, June 6, 1820, and ordained and installed as 
pastor of the church in Ashby, Dec. 13, 1820, from which, on account 
of the loss of his voice, he was dismissed Dec. 13, 1825. 

For one year he published the “ Repository and Observer,” a re- 
ligious paper, in Concord, N. H., when hé was installed as pastor of 
the church in Epsom, N. H., Nov. 1, 1827; and again, July 8, 1830, 
as pastor of the church in Dunbarton, N. H., where, from growing 
feebleness, he closed a ministry of thirty-one years, Oct. 9, 1861. 
The nine following years he spent with his son, Rev. G. A. Putnam, 
in Yarmouth, Me., closing his life at the residence of his daughter, 
Mrs. J. S. Metcalf. 

Mr. Putnam was of a delicate physical organization, and had to 
contend with feeble health through his public life, still he very seldom 
failed to meet any public engagement. 

As a preacher, he had clear views of truth, was a good writer, and 
especially excelled in extemporaneous discourse. In his prime, few _ 
of his clerical brethren could address a popular assembly more read- 
ily or effectively. His long pastorate in Dunbarton was blessed with 
repeated outpourings of the Spirit. Soon after his settlement there, 
a protracted meeting was held, the first in the region, in which the 
power of the Holy Spirit was displayed in a very signal manner. 
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Mr. Putnam was open, genial, constant and true in all the domestic 
and social virtues. He was strong in hope. As a philanthropist he 
was ever in the front ranks. When George Thompson came to this 
country in 1834, and a price was set on his head, Mr. Putnam stood 
by him. After a lecture in Concord, N. H., the house in which Mr. 
Thompson stayed — that of George Kent, Esq. — being assailed by: 
a mob, Mr. Putnam exchanged a part of his wardrobe with him, so 
that, thus disguised, he escaped to the woods, whence he took him in 
his own carriage to a place of safety. 

Besides the products of his pen as an editor and contributor to the 
newspaper press, Mr. Putnam published twelve occasional discourses, 
also two works on English grammar. His latest volume was a col- 
lection of hymns, original and selected,—“ Helps at the Mercy Seat.” - 

Mr. Putnam married, Jan. 29, 1821, Miss Arethusa Brigham, of 
Westboro’. They had eight children, five of whom died in infancy, 
and one when a young man of nineteen years; two are now living. 
Mrs. Putnam was a woman of rare excellence, who greatly con- 
tributed to her husband’s usefulness and happiness. She died ten 
years before his death. 

The closing months of Mr. Putnam’s life were those of physical 
prostration, but of spiritual triumph and cheerfulness. 

EaSee. 


Mrs. ABBy BrapLEy Hype, widow of Rev. Lavius Hyde, died at 
Andover, Conn., April 7, 1872, aged 72 years. She was the daughter 
of Asahel Ives and Abigail (Rogers) Bradley, and was born in Stock- 
bridge, Mass., Sept. 28, 1799. Dr. Stephen West was the revered 
pastor of her childhood. She was early trained to give earnest heed 
to the preached word, and it was with an intelligent assent, that, in 
her thirteenth year, she made a profession of her faith in Christ. 

Two years following, she was in Miss Pierce’s school, on Litchfield 
Hill, Ct. She preserved through life the abstracts which she took 
there of Dr. Beecher’s sermons, and he said of her, to Dr. Nettleton, 
during a revival in which the school shared largely, that she was his 
“right hand man” among the pupils. 

She was married Sept. 28, 1818, and spent the four years following 
in Salisbury, Ct., where her husband was pastor. Thence they re- 
moved to Bolton, Ct., where Dr. Nettleton was engaged in the prepa- 
ration of the Village Hymns. Mr. Hyde read him two from a vol- 
ume of Monthly Concert Hymns, selected by Dr. Leonard Bacon 
while a student at Andover, “The trump of Israel’s Jubilee,” and 
“The Lord will not forget the grace.” The stanzas had been se- 
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Yected from a poem written by Mrs. Hyde in 1821, after a visit to Dr. 
and Mrs. Cornelius, who were full of enthusiasm respecting Dr. 
Wolffe’s labors in Palestine, and published in the “ Christian In- 
telligencer.” Dr. Nettleton at once demanded more from the same 
pen, and received quite a number, of which, “ Dear Saviour, if these 
Lambs should Stray,” “Say, Sinner, hath a Voice Within,” and 
“ Shepherd who Leadest with tender Care,” have perhaps been most 
widely used. Dr. Nettleton wrote to her during the later years of his 
life, “I know of none which have been more useful.” 

After leaving Bolton, Mr. Hyde was settled in Ellington, Ct., Way- 
land and Becket, Mass., and returned to Bolton for ten. years more 
of pastoral service, till he resigned his charge at threescore and ten. 

From childhood she was frail, and when among a group of her 
schoolmates, one asked their teacher, “ Which of us do you think will 
die first?” he answered, “Miss Bradley.” Yet though never out- 
growing this delicacy, not more than one survives her. Her care of 
her household was tender and urwearied ; yet her devotion to them 
never made her unmindful of any call for sympathy, or any labor of 
love for others, when such lay within her power. 

An early friend writes: “To me she was ever a model of faithful- 
ness in all relative duties ; in view of her unselfishness, her gentle- 
ness, her quietness of spirit, combined with such intelligence and 
mental culture, she always impressed me as the best example of a 
follower of the Lord Jesus whom it was my privilege to number 
among my friends.” She was most lowly in her estimate of herself ; 
yet it may truly be said, her conversation was in heaven ; and a peti- 
tion often used, especially during the last winter, was, “I beseech 
Thee, O Lord, show me thy glory.” 

April 3, 1865, the companion of her youth fell asleep by her side, 
and passed so quietly to his heavenly awaking that she knew not the 
moment of his departure. Four of their children had gone before, 
and four survive. The seven years of her widowhood were passed 
among her children, chiefly with her only son in Andover, Ct.; and 
here, “ As it began to dawn towards the first day of the week,” she 
was as gently released, and “was not, for God took her.” 


S. A. H. 


Rev. DantEL Lapp died very suddenly at Middlebury, Vt., Oct. 
11,1872. He was the son of Josiah and Ann Ladd, and was 
born at Unity, N. H., Jan. 22, 1804, but removed, when twelve 
years of age, to East Burke, Vt. Until he was eightéen, he was em- 
ployed on his father’s farm.. He was graduated at Middlebury 
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College in 1832, and at Andover Theological Seminary in 1835. 
The earliest experiences of his religious life, so far as appears, were 
while he was in attendance at the academy in Peacham, Vt. and it 
is known that from that time it was the purpose that inspired and 
guided him in all his studies to devote his life to the missionary work. 

On the 12th of June, 1836, he married Charlotte H. Kitchel, at 
Essex, N. Y., and was also ordained to the Gospel Ministry on that 
day; and left this country under appointment of the American 
Board in the July following. His first field of labor was in the 
Island of Cyprus; but after five years spent in acquiring the 
language, and in faithful endeavors to bring home the gospel to the 
Greek mind and heart, the experiment was found here, as nearly 
everywhere else, almost fruitless, and the mission was discontinued. 
He was then stationed for nine years among the Greeks and Arme- 
nians, at Broosa. Later, he spent fifteen years in the service at 
Smyrna, and several years in connection with the mission at Con- 
stantinople. Once, for a short season in 1858, he visited this country 
for his health ; and finally, after thirty-two years of foreign service, 
he returned with his family, much unfeebled, but able to supply for a 
year the church in East Burke. He then resided in Middlebury to 
the time of his death. Their children were seven. 

For some months past, tokens had appeared of diseased action of 
the heart. He had just returned from the meeting of the A. B. C. F. 
M., at New Haven, Ct., apparently in his usual health, when, after a 
little unusual exertion, he fell and almost instantly died. 

Mr. Ladd was characterized by great singleness and simplicity of 
purpose, by a godly sincerity of life, and a most conscientious Chris- 
tian conversation. Asa laborer in the missionary field, he was dis- 
tinguished for his steadfast perseverance and fidelity, and for his 
modest and unremitting devotion to duty, often in circumstances of 
great difficulty and discouragement. His sober discretion and solid 
judgment won him the affectionate confidence of his fellow-laborers, 
and made his work fruitful in enduring results. 

To the last hour of his life, he was a loving and diligent student of 
the Bible, ever reading and writing largely on topics of Christian 
research. Apparently, he had just risen from his study-table, leaving 
fresh notes of study in his open Bible, when he was so suddenly sum- 


moned within the veil, to know even as he is known. 
H. D. K. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Tue Christian public is indebted to Robert Carter & Brothers, of New 
York, for publishing cheap and yet excellent editions of some of the stan- 
dard theological and religious works. Among them is “Charnock on the 
Attributes,” ! the two volumes in one compact and not cumbersome volume 
of 1,149 pages. It is needless to recommend this work to our readers, for 
they must know its real value, and it is only necessary for us to say that 
for the small sum of three dollars any one can now have it for his own. 
Dr. S. Austin Allibone, whose literary ability and candor are of world-wide 
reputation, after quoting the favorable opinions of fourteen other critics, 
says for himself, “‘ We have twice very carefully studied every word of the 
‘Discourses on the Attributes,’ and we consider the work one of the great- 
est of uninspired compositions. We advise the reader, if he have it not, 
to procure it immediately, and read it through once a twelvemonth for the 
rest of his life.” 


THESE publishers have issued in the same style “ Dr. Chalmers’ Ser- 
mons,” two volumes in one ; also ‘“ McCheyne’s Works,” comprising his 
life, letters, lectures, and sermons, two volumes in one. We cannot too 
highly commend this method of bringing valuable books within the reach 
of persons of moderate means. The favored few may indulge in their ex- 
pensive editions, but let our publishers ever bear in mind their great con- 
stituency, the public with the slender purse! 


Rev. Dr. TAYLOR, of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, has put 
forth a volume of very practical discourses? which are worthy a wide circu- 
lation, although not more so than thousands of excellent sermons that are 
preached every Sabbath from American pulpits. The author treats of 
“The Lost Sheep,” “The Lost Coin,” and the “ Prodigal Son,” and at- 
tempts to explain the one great purpose for which they were all related, 
and the different phases of the one subject which they individually present. 
He shows that they all agree in representing the lost sinner as the object 
of God’s solicitude, and the repentant sinner as the occasion of heavenly 
joy; and they differ in the views they give of the process of the sinner’s 
restoration and recovery. Divine agency is uppermost in the first two 
parables ; the result of such agency in the sinner’s own activity is presented 
in the third. God seeks the lost in the first and second, and the third 
gives special prominence to the sinner’s voluntary return. Dr. Taylor’s 


1 Discourses upon the Existence and Attributes of God. By Stephen Charnock. 
_ With his Life and Character, by William Symington, D. D. Two volumes in one, 
New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 8vo. pp. 1149. $3.00. 

2 The Lost Found, and the Wanderer Welcomed. By William Taylor, p. p., 
Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 12mo. pp. 170. $1.50. 
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style is simple, yet glowing, earnest, and direct, and if these are “sample” 
sermons, we have much to hope for from his pulpit ministrations. His full 
power cannot be appreciated except in connection with his fervid delivery. 


WHATEVER Dr. Bushnell writes is worth reading, and his volume of 
Sermons? recently published is no exception. His brilliant style, his 
glowing rhetoric, his unique English, sometimes, perhaps, too near akin to 
Carlyleism, his original methods of thought and expression, and the under- 
lying strength of his intellect, all unite in making him one of the most fas- 
cinating and instructive of our modern writers. Exceptions may be taken 
now and then to his theories, but it will not infrequently be found that some 
of these peculiarities are more the natural outgrowth or manifestation of 
his active, excursive, untrammeled mental qualities, than a settled theo- 
logical dogma. In discussing any subject he will not be restrained or 
hampered, but allows himself full play in all directions ; and so when read- 
ing him we must grasp the whole range of his argument and read the “ con- 
clusion of the whole matter,” instead of picking flaws in isolated paragraphs, 

In the volume under notice, Dr. Bushnell’s peculiarities are pleasantly 
conspicuous, although with all the constant surprises he is giving us in 
his modes of expression, we were not looking for such a phrase as “/ 
shall not spread myself on Nature and Providence, etc.!’”’ These sermons 
do not relate to one common subject, but are strictly promiscuous ; the 
topics are practical, and are treated with power and originality. We have 
not space to speak of them at length, but we have been especially inter- 
ested with ‘“‘ The Completing of the Soul,” “The Dissolving of Doubts,” 
«* How to be a Christian in Trade,” “ The Outside Saints,” “ The Corona- 
tion of the Lamb,” and “ Free to Amusements and too Free to Want 
Them.” 

He makes on this last much-discussed subject, a somewhat new dis- 
tinction between amusements as a question of ethics, or common morality, 
and as related to a true freedom of a higher Christian life; between a 
worldly and a religious standard. On the first ground, — of ethics, — he 
says, “It is not to be judged a sin if you go to the entertainments when 
you are invited. It may be or it may not, and of that you must every man 
judge for yourselves, in your own freedom, at your own responsibility. If 
you want the exhilaration, there is nothing morally wrong in exhilaration. 

. But [mark this] it is incumbent on you, if you go, that you go to be 
one with the company. To go, half condemning yourself in what you 
allow, to go packed full of little timid scruples, abstaining, questioning, 
and making yourself an annoyance to the company, is ever a Christian im- 
propriety or absurdity planned for beforehand. Taking now this ground, 
we have a broad, just platform charter for all manner of amusements not 
licentious or corrupt, or indulged beyond the limits of temperate use... . 
Be free, only be responsible for all excesses and abuses. Do not reduce 
religion to the grade of a police pane ren and make it a law of restric- 
tion upon a world’s innocent pleasures.” 


1Sermons on Living Subjects. By Horace Bushnell. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Co, 12mo. pp. 468. $2.00. 
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These principles, and their amplification and application, are upon its 
‘lower, its merely ethical plane; but there is a higher and nobler. When 
Paul told the feast-invited Corinthians to eat what was set before them, 
etc., he was careful to put in the conditional clause, “and ye be disposed to 
go,” as if he regretted that some would be so “disposed.” Says Dr. Bush- 
nell, “Did he want himself to go to those feasts of unbelievers ? Could 
he think with desire of having a good time there, and being greatly re- 
freshed by the hilarities of the guests ? And why not? Because his great 
and gloriously-Christed soul is too full, and ranging in a plane of joy too 
high, to think of finding a pleasure in such trifling gayeties.” 

“But must we not, some very conscientious disciples will ask, be faithful 
to put a frown upon these pleasures in the lower plane of morality? must 
we not declare them to be wrong, and raise a testimony against them ? 
That is about the worst thing a Christian can do, They are not wrong in 
themselves. And there is nothing you can do against religion more hurt- 
ful than to make it the foe of all innocent enjoyments in the reach of such 
as have not the higher sources of religion.” 

Yet this author maintains that Christians who become thoroughly en- 
gulfed in the work and cause of their Master, have no taste for the 
gayeties of mere natural pleasure; they “are set off thus, in a sense, from 
the amusements other people delight in, by the stress of their own new 
love, and the heavenly engagements into which it brings them.” 

There is one principle which Dr. Bushnell indistinctly recognizes, which, 
as it seems to us, needs to be more clearly stated and mere decidedly 
enforced. This principle is, that an amusement which is not wrong in 
itself may involve such temptation to excess or abuse that it is expedient 
to refrain from it altogether. It is indistinctly recognized in the remark 
respecting billiards, as a game: “It is only a little more fascinating than 
it should be; ” and also respecting the theatre: “If sometime a man as- 
serts his liberty in going, he will yet much better keep his liberty in staying 
away.” Thus he finds it difficult to be true to his convictions without 
drawing a line somewhere on this lower plane of ethics.’ For ourselves, 
‘we should not only draw the line more distinctly, but also somewhat differ- 
ently, ruling out not only the theatre, but the dance and card-playing, from 
the circle in which the young can move safely, and the Christian preserve 
his spirituality. 

We most fully agree with this distinguished author in the declaration 
that “the, very last thing any Christian person, woman or man, need con- 
cern himself about, just now, is the contriving of diversions to relieve the 
austerity of religion.” 


Rey. DR. PLUMMER’s Commentary on the Hebrews! is a fit companion 
to that on the Epistle to the Romans. It is about the same in size, and in 
the getting up of the volume, as a book, is all that could be desired. It is 

1 Commentary on the Epistle of Paul the Apostle, to the Hebrews. By William 


S Plummer, D. D., LL. D., author of “ Studies in the Book of Psalms,” etc. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co, 
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highly creditable to the enterprise of the publishers, that they find en- 
couragement to issue these two massive volumes in so fine a style. They 
not only show their taste in making books, but evidently know how to 
sell them. ° 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, as it is one of the richest of the books of 
the New Testament, so it is in some respects one of the most difficult of 
interpretation. A vast amount of critical labor has been, expended on it. 
We do not know that Dr. Plummer has thrown any new light on the dark 
places of the extended discussion it embodies. But he has brought to it 
the same rigor and earnestness, the same positiveness of opinion, and the 
same untiring industry which characterize his work on the Romans. “I 
believed, therefore have I spoken,” it is quite evident that he can say in 
all sincerity. This thoroughness of conviction as to the conclusions at 
which he arrives, connected as it is with not a little of real unction, we 
like, even when we cannot altogether agree with him. We lose our pa- 
tience with an exegete and commentator who has not the courage to com- 
mit himself to anything. But while treading with a firm step himself, Dr. 
Plummer brings together with indefatigable diligence what others have 
advanced, either for refutation or confirmation, as the case may be. In- 
deed, we think it not the least merit of the work that it presents so ex- 
tended a digest or epitome of the critical opinions which a long list ot 
annotators and critics have advanced. 

The practical thoughts in this volume, as in the former, are quite ex- 
tended. If some of these almost necessarily seem a little commonplace, 
many of them also are fresh and suggestive. We do not hesitate to com- 
mend the book to discriminating readers, especially to pastors. If the 
orthodoxy is found high-toned, it may prove useful to some as an alterative. 

Firty years of the “ New York Observer” are completed, and to sig- 
nalize the event the publishers present to each subscriber a memento in 
the shape of a “Jubilee Year-Book, which is embellished with appropri- 
ate illustrations and historical remembrances. Fifty years of unceasing 
prosperity in a public journal, while pursuing the same undeviating course, 
may well inspire its friends with confidence and strong attachment. We 
are informed that the subscribers to the “Observer” are usually sub- 
scribers for life. It has never gone backward since its first appearance. 

Few papers can present such a successful history. It starts out anew 
on the second fifty years with a larger list of readers and more numerous 
friends than ever. Its terms are $3 a year, and its address, Sidney E. 
Morse & Co., 37 Park Row, New York. 


HISTORICAL, 


WE certainly have not the space, and we more than suspect that we have 
not the knowledge sufficient for a proper discussion of the English-Irish 
question. Like all social and political problems, it has at least two sides, and 
to decide upon their respective merits, requires more and better discrimina- 
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tion than falls to our lot. Casual reid of history plainly show that Ire- 
land has suffered grievous wrongs from English rule, and also show that 
the Irish have a cetanal aptitude for all sorts of political mischief, and have 
seldom manifested any capability for decent self-government. But these 
positions being admitted, we gain little towards solving its difficulties; for 
prejudices on both sides are so bitter that even those who honestly attempt 
to approach the subject with candor and examine it with thoroughness, 
soon find themselves borne away by sympathy, indignation, or a perhaps 
pardonable determination or inclination to vindicate their own national 
honor. Mr. Froude is no exception to the rule, as Volume I of his His- 
tory of Ireland, recently issued, clearly indicates. He is a painstaking 
student, indefatigable in his researches among original documents, and 
honest in his transcripts ; but in writing this work he writes as an English- 
man, and with a wellnigh pronounced intention to vindicate his country in 
its dealings with Ireland...His documentary evidence is more English than 
Irish ; but as has been well said, “‘a history of Ireland based on English 
state papers, is like a history of the Waldenses based on the manuscripts 
of the Vatican; it may be painstaking, but it cannot be impartial.” 

The principle on which Mr. Froude rests his historical arguments and - 
conclusions, will hardly be accepted by American readers; our Revolu- 
tionary War is no such teacher. He says: “There neither is nor can be 
an inherent privilege in any person or set of persons to live unworthily at 
their own wills, when they can be led or driven into more honorable courses ; 
and the rights of man —if such rights there be —are not to liberty, but 
to wise direction and control.” Wecannot concede this, in its relations to 
human government, without limitation ; for who is to decide what are the 
“more honorable courses ” ? and who of us will admit that there is any 
question as to whether there are any “rights of man”? This country has 
done some valiant work in vindicating human rights, as Mr. Froude.and 
his English brethren must confess! The principle advanced, especially 
in view of the significant word “driven,” is too near akin to the old maxim 
“ might makes right,” and thus a stronger nation, and by assumption the 
wiser, may claim the right to lord it over the weaker and more ignorant, 
and compel them into ‘‘more honorable courses.” On this basis Mr. 
Froude makes his special plea for England in her treatment of Ireland, 
but with all his national sympathies, he cannot cover up the great fact 
that the rule has been harsh, and often fearfully unjust. It is to be re- 
gretted that he has gone into so much petty detail to prove that the Irish 
of the 12th century were “scarcely better than a mob of armed savages” ; 
that he has deemed it necessary to belittle the good and exaggerate the 
bad qualities of the Irish, in order to vindicate English rule; but it is com- 
paratively easy to see where his prejudices conquer his candor. His style 
is brilliant and fascinating ; he clothes his subject in vivid language, and 


1The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By James Anthony 
Froude, M.A. In two volumes. Vol. I. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co, 1873. 8vo. pp. 638. $2.50, 
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is, withal, so thoroughly in earnest, that he carries his unwary reader with 
him almost irresistibly. We have referred to an evident weakness of the 
work. Its strong points are many and good, and no one who would know 
the history of English rule in Ireland in the 18th century, can afford to do 
without it. It will be completed in one more volume. 

We ask the indulgence of publishers, who are sending us their new and 
valuable works in constantly-increasing numbers, as the great mass of 
statistics in our present issue has crowded our literary review into unusu- 
ally restricted limits. 


BOOKS RECEIVED, 


“Systematic Theology.” By Charles Hodge, D. D. Vol. III. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. pp. 880. $5.00. 


“Sermons and Discourses.” By Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL.D. Two volumes 
in one» New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 8vo. 1873. pp. 1103. $3.00. 


“The works of Rev. Robert Murray McCheyne.” Complete in one volume. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 1074. $3.00. 


“Creator and Creation; or, The Kowledge in the Reason of God and his 
work.” By Laurens P. Hickok, p. D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1872. 8vo. 
pp. 360. $2.75. 


“Humanity Immortal ; or, Man Tried, Fallen, and Redeemed.” By Laurens P, 
Hickok, D. D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1872. 8vo. pp. 362. $2.75. 


“Old Landmarks and Historic Personages of Boston.” By Samuel Adams 
Drake. Profusely illustrated. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1873. $8vo. 


pp. 484. $3.00. 


‘Sacramental Addresses and Meditations.” By the late Henry Belfrage, D. D., 
Felkirk. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1873. S8vo. pp. 41I. $1.50. 


“Pens and Types; or, Hints and Helps for those who Write, Print or Read.” 
By Benjamin Drew. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1872. 12mo. pp. 128. $1.50. 


“The Poet at The Breakfast Table.” By Oliver Wendell Holmes, Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 8vo. pp. 418. $2.00. 


‘‘ The Complete Poetieal Works of John Greenleaf Whittier.” Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1873. 8vo. pp. 395. $2.00. 


“Gareth and Lynette.” By Alfred Tennyson, D. Cc. L. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 1872. I2mo. pp.96. $1.25. 


“Ecclesiastical Polity. The government and communion practised by the 
Congregational Churches in the United States of America, which were represented 
by elders and messengers in a National Council at Boston, A. D. 1865.” Boston: 
Congregational Publishing Society, 1872, I2mo. pp. 86.. .50. 


“ Passages from the French and Italian Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne.” 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1872. 8vo, 2 vols. pp. 307 and 306, $4.00. 
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The Castle of the Three Mysteries; an Historical Romance of the seven- 
teenth Century.” Translated from the Italian by Edward W. Dawson. New 
Haven: C. C. Chatfield & Co. 1872, 12mo. pp. 117. $1.00. 


“Life of James Henderson, M. D., Medical Missionary in China.” New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1873. 12mo. pp. 196. .75. 


“Studies of Character from the Old Testament.” By Thomas Guthrie, D. D. 
New Vork: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 436. $1.50. 


“Marjorie’s Quest.” By Jeanie T. Gould. With Illustrations by Augustus 
Hoppin. Boston: James R. Osgood & Company. 1872. $8vo. pp. 356. $1.50. 


“The Well in the Desert ; an old Legend of The House of Arundel.” By Emily 
Sarah Holt and Mary Lane. A Story of the sixteenth century. By C. M. M. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1873, The two volumes bound in one. 
I2mo. pp. 184and 144. $1.25. 


“The Temple Rebuilt... A Poem of Christian Faith.” By Frederick R. Abbe. 
Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Company. 1872. I2mo. pp. 192. $1.50. 


“ Off the Skelligs. A Novel.” By Jean Ingelow. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1872, 12mo. pp. 666. $1.75. 


“The Semi-Centennial Anniversary of the Divinity School of Yale College.” 
May 15th and 16th, 1872. New Haven: Press of Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 
1872. S8vo. pp. 118. 


“ Republication of the Gospel in Bible Lands. History of the Missions of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions to the Oriental Churches.” 
By Rufus Anderson, D. D., LL.D. Vol. II. Boston: Congregational Publishing 
Society. 1872. 8vo. pp. 532. $1.50. 


“The Practical Pocket Commentary.” By Rev. Robert Jamieson, D. D., Rev. A. 
R. Fausset, A. M,, and Rev. David Brown, D. D. With a Bible Dictionary, New 
Testament. Vol. I, Chicago: H.R. Thompson & Co. 1872. 12mo. pp. 253. 
$1.00. / 


“Four Phases of Morals. Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Unitarianism.” By 
John Stuart Blackie. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 12mo. $1.50, 


“Myths and Myth-Makers” ; Old Tales and Superstitions Interpreted by Com- 
parative Mythology. By John Fiske. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 12mo, 
$2.00. ; 


“Keel and Saddle. A Retrospect of Forty Years of Military and Naval Ser- 
vice.” By Joseph W. Revere. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co., 12mo. $2.00, 


“Atlantic Almanac.” 1873. Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. .50, 
“Catholic Almanac.” 1873. New York: Catholic Publication Society. 2h 


“Boston Lectures, 1872.” Christianity and Scepticism, embracing a considera- 
tion of Important Traits of Christian Doctrine and Experience, and of Leading 
Facts in the Life of Christ, Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 8vo 
pp. 291. $1.50. y 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


WiTH the commencement of the present volume, it will be noticed that 
a change takes place in the editorship and proprietorship of the “Quar- 
terly.”. The American Congregational Union commenced the publication 
of the “Congregational Year-Book” in 1854. When the “Quarterly” 
was first issued, in 1859, the Congregational Union discontinued the “ Year- 
Book,” and was represented in the “Quarterly” by its Secretary, who 
became one of the editors and proprietors. 

The American Congregational Association became proprietor of one 
fourth of the “ Quarterly” from the first, and remained so up to the close 
of the last volume, when its share was purchased by the other proprietors. 

Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, as Secretary of the Congregational Union, in 
1859, became associated with the “ Quarterly” as one of the editors and 
proprietors. When he resigned his official connection with the Union, in 
1867, and became Secretary of the Association, he continued to be an 
editor of the “ Quarterly,” representing the Association. The connection of 
the Association with the “Quarterly” having now ceased, Rev. Mr. Lang- 
worthy’s connection ceases with it. We cannot part with our beloved 
brother, who ‘has been identified with the “Quarterly” these fourteen 
years, without bearing testimony to his fidelity and to his indomitable 
energy, and expressing our earnest desire for his deserved success in his 
arduous labors in connection with the Congregational House and Library, to 
which enterprise he now devotes his undivided attention. 

The present editors and proprietors will endeavor to make the “ Quar- 
terly”” a worthy representative of the Congregational denomination, and 
will spare neither pains nor expense in sustaining the high position to 
which it has already attained, and in seeking its improvement. We have 
the co-operation (as our present number shows) of some of the ablest and 
foremost writers of the age. 

We feel quite sure that our readers will receive with interest the article 
which we present them from the other side of the sea, from a source some- 
what novel to these pages. Its author is one of the most truly catholic ot 
English churchmen; is a lineal descendant of the family of Martin 
Luther, and is well known in England as one of the best scholars, as well 
as one of the most truly evangelical ministers of the day. He is author of 
“The Life and Times of Cardinal Julian,” a Latin “ Letter to the Pope, in 
regard to the new Dogma of Infallibility,” etc., etc. 

We insert with our statistics, for the first time, a list of our National 
Benevolent Societies, and of their officers. We arrange those which are 
specially educational in their character under one general head, because 
a movement has already been made to unite these societies ; and because 
it is eminently fitting that such union should be speedily effected. That 
their objects are essentially one, appears from the fact given in the article 
‘in our present number (p. 65), by President Magoun, that seventeen of our 
colleges have beneficiary funds to the amount of over $800,000. 
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By the reduction of our Congregational societies to the number of six, the 
way is prepared for bi-monthly contributions in all our churches for our 
denominational work ; leaving union societies and local causes to come in 
as they may in alternate months Jeft vacant. Thus it will be seen that our 
denominational societies are not numerous. 

Our Presbyterian friends present to the churches for annual contribu- 
tions eight denominational causes and bring a pressure to bear upon their 
churches by withholding aid from the sustentation fund from every church 
which does not contribute annually to at least six of these causes. With 
only six national denominational causes, the Congregational churches will 
doubtless feel the moral force with which their own organizations appeal 
for an annual and generous contribution. 

We would solicit the co-operation of our friends and patrons in increas- 
ing the circulation of the “ Quarterly,” and in promoting in every practi- 
cable way its successful career. : 


THE statistics delay, as usual, the publication of the January number. 
They are collected from all parts of the country, partially in manuscript ; 
and some States do not furnish their reports until well into January. We 
believe that our subscribers consider the delay preferable to incomplete 
tables. 

For the first time, we have arranged the tables in the alphabetical order 
of the States. We regard this as a decided improvement. In fulness and 
accuracy, we believe the statistics have not been surpassed. The tables 
continue to demand increasing space, and no labor is spared to furnish 
every possible item of information. As usual, we have received the hearty 
and indispensable co-operation of the secretaries of the several State or- 
ganizations, and also that of Rev. E. M. Cravath, of the American Mis- 
sionary Society. 
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CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY RECORD. — 1872. 


CHURCHES FORMED. 
1872, 


ALBERT LEA, Minn., Oct. 23. 

BETHANY, Kan., Sept. 22, 8 members. 

BLACK RIVER, O.,11 members. 

CAMBRIDGEPORT, Mass., Chapel Ch., 
Oct. 16, 40 members. 

CARROLL, Io., Nov. 26. 

CASTROVILLE, Cal., Nov. 18, 10 members. 

CHICAGO, IIl., Clinton Avenue Ch. 

CLARE, Mich., Dec. 22, 7 members, 

CLARION, Io., Nov, 12. 

CORAL, Mich., Noy. 24, 10 members. 

CREIGILTON, Neb., Sept. 4, 5 members. 

DEERING, Me., Sept. 4, 25 members, 

ELK FALLS, Kan., Nov. 10. 

EMMETTSBURG, Io., Oct, 20, 11 members. 

FAIRMOUNT, Neb., Nov. 17,15 members, 

FARWELL, Mich., Dec. 22, 15 members, 

FREMONT, Neb., Nov. 3, 12 members, 

G@)LIAD, Tex., 22 members. 

GRANBY (Salmon Brook), Ct., Nov. 20. 

GRANITE FALLS, Mich., 18 members. 

GREAT BEND, Kan. 

HAMMOND, Neb., 12 members, 

HASTINGS, Neb., Aug. 18,18 members, 

HIGH PRAIRIE, Minn., 12 members. 

HOLLISTER, Cal., Dec. 2,7 members. 

JEFFERSON CoO., Mo., July 1, 26 members. 

JOPLIN, Mo., Dec. 22. 

KEARNEY, Neb., Oct. 20. 

MAPLESON, Wis., Aug., 17 members. 

NEW HAVEN, Ct., Dwight Place Ch., Dec. 
5, 244 members. 

OSCEOLA, Neb., Aug. 26, 16 members. 

PLEASANT HILL, Kan., Sept. 22, 6 mem- 
bers. 

PLYMOUTH, Neb., Dec. 18, 29 members, 

PORTLAND, Io., Sept. 15. 

REED CITY, Mich., Dec. 29, 9 members. 

ROSE CREEK, Minn., Sept. 29, 7 members. 

SHERMAN, Mich., Sept. 15, 12 members. 

SOUTH CHICAGO, IIl., Sept. 16. 

SPIRIT LAKE, Io., Oct. 6, 9 members. 

TUSCUMBLIA, Tex. 

WEYMOUTH, Mass. (Lovell’s Corner), Oct. 
29, 20 members. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Piedmont Ch., Sept. 
18, 97 members. 


MINISTERS ORDAINED, 
1872. 


BARCLAY, T. D., to the work of the minis- 
try in Hamilton, N. Y., Dec. 31. 

BIXBY, T. R., over the Ch.in Rockford, Io., 
Oct. 30. Sermon by Rey. Horace B. 
Woodworth of Charles City. 


BROWNE, JOHN K., over the Chapel Ch.,” 


Cambridgeport, Mass., Oct.16. Sermon 
by Rey. Alexander McKenzie, of Cam- 
bridge. Ordaining Prayer by Rev. Henry 
M. Dexter, D. D., of Boston. : 

BUSHNELL, H. K.,, to the work of the Min- 
istry in Pine River, Wis., Dec. 19. Ser- 
mon by Rey, Franklin B. Doe, of Fond 
du Lac. 

CLARIS, W.H. A., over the Ch, in Sarnia, 
Ont., July 80. 

CLARK, ALMON T.,, over the Ch, in Tiver- 


ton, R.I., Oct. 9. Sermon by Rev. Eg- 
bert C. Smyth, D. D., of Andover Semi- 
nary. Ordaining prayer by Rey. John A, 
Woodhull, of New Preston, Ct. 

COBB, WILLIAM H., over the 4th Ch. in 
Plymouth (Chiltonville), Mass., Sept. 18, 
Sermon by Rev. Egbert C. Smyth, p. D., 
of Andover Seminary, Ordaining prayer 
Bag Ebenezer Alden, Jr., of Marsh- 

eld, 

CRAWFORD, O. D., over the Ch, in Hamp- 
ton, Io., Noy. 4th, 

DANA, SAMUEL H., Oct. 9th, over the Ch. 
in Newton Highlands, Mass. Sermon by 
Rey.W.Hutton, D.D., of | hiladelphia, Pa. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Daniel L. Fur- 
ber, of Newton Centre. 

DAVIS, R. HENRY, to the work of the Min- 
istry in Hiram, Me., Novy. 12. Sermon 
and ordaining prayer by Rey. Stephen 
Thurston, D. D., of Searsport, 

DAY, THEODORE L., over the Ist Ch. in 
Holyoke, Mass., Dec. 18. Sermon by 
Rey. William 8. Leavitt, of Northampton. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev.Richard Knight, 
of South Hadley Falls. 

EATON, JAMES D., to the work of the Min- 
istry in Lancaster, Wis., Dec. 15. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Samuel W. Eaton, of Lan- 
caster. 

ECOB, JAMES H., over the Ch. in Augusta, 
Me., Oct. 2. Sermon by Rev. William 
M. Barbour, D. D., of Bangor Seminary. 
Ordaining prayer by Rey. Charles G. Mc- 
Cully, of Hallowell. 

FIELD, AARON W.,, over the Ch. in Bland- 
ford, Mass., Nov. 14. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph C. Bodwell, D. D., of Hartford 
Seminary. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
peru G. Buckingham, D. D., of Spring- 

eld, t 

FLAGG, RUFUS C., over the Ch. in North 
Andover, Mass., Sept. 26. Sermon by 
Rev. Rufus §. Cushman, of Manchester, 
Vt. Ordaining prayer by Rev. John L. 
Taylor, D. D., of Andover Seminary. 

FOLSOM, OMAR W., over the first Ch. in 
Newbury, Mass., Oct. 31. Sermon by 
Rey. Asa D. Smith, p. p., of Dartmouth 
College. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Sam- 
uel J. Spalding, D. D., of Newburyport. 

FOSTER, L. M., to the work of the Ministry 
in Hudson. Wis., Oct. 22. Sermon by 
Rev. Edwin J. Hart, of Cottage Grove, 


Minn. 

GARVER, AUSTIN §,, over the Ch. in Hing- 
ham, Mass., Oct. 31. Sermon by Rev. 
Samuel E. Herrick, of Boston. Ordain- 
ing prayer by Rey. Louis B, Voorhees, of 
North Weymouth. 

GILMAN, G. A. P., over the Ch. in Water- 
town, Ct., Aug. 28. Sermon by Rev. Jo- 
seph W. Backus, of Thomaston, 

HAMILTON, HENRY H., over the Ch. in 
Westford, Mass., Sept. 11, Sermon by 
Rey. B. Franklin Hamilton, of Boston 
Highlands. 

HASKINS, ROBERT W., over the Ist Cong’l 
Ch. in Derry, N. H., Nov. 19. Sermon 
by Rey. William M, Taylor, D. D., of New 
York. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Calvin 
BE. Fisher, of Lawrence, Mass. 

HILL, CALVIN G., over the Ch, in Hamil- 
tou, Mass,, Sept.5. Sermon by Rey. Wil- 
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liam M. Barbour, D. D., of Bangor Semi- 
nary. Ordaining prayer by Rev. John 
Pike, D. D., of Rowley. 

JACKSON, GEORGE A,, over the Ch. im 
Leavenworth, Kan., Oct. Sermon by 
Rey. James G. Roberts, of Kansas City, 


Mo. 

JOHNSON, GEORGE, to the work of the 
Ministry in Paynesville, Minn., Noy. 13. 
Sermon by Rev. Richard Hall,of St.Paul. 

JULIEN, M.C., over the Trinitarian Ch. in 
New Bedford, Mass., Dec. 11. Sermon 
by Rev. Henry M. Dexter, D. D., of Bos- 
ton. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Isaiah C. 
Thacher, of Wareham. 

KELLEY, GEORGE W., to the work of the 
Ministry in Norway, Me., Dec.18. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Edward Y. Hincks, of Port- 
land. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Wel- 
lington Newell, of North Waterford. 

KINGSBURY, CHARLES A., over the Ch. 
in Marion, Mass., Noy. 14. Sermon by 
Rev. Daniel L. Furber, of Newton Cen- 
tre. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Nelson 
Clark, of Rochester. 

MARTS, WILLIAM G., to the work of the 
Ministry in Mt. Pleasant, Io., Oct. 22. 
Sermon by Rey. William Salter, D. D., of 
Burlington, 

MAY, T. M., to the work of the Ministry in 
Williamstown, Vt., Sept. 25. Sermon by 
Rev. Wm.H. Lord, D. D., of Montpelier, 
Ordaining prayer by Rey. Edwin Sea- 
bury, of Berlin. 

McCLELLAND, PAGE F., to the work of 
the Ministry in Reed City, Mich. 

MOLLENBECK, HERMAN, to the work of 
the Ministry in Fremont, Neb., Noy. 3. 

‘Sermon by Rey. Orville W. Merrill, of 
Lincoln. 

MORGAN, G. F. G., to the work of the Min- 
istry in San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 15. Ser- 
mon by Rev. John K, McLean of Oak- 
land. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Andrew 
L. Stone, D. D., of San Francisco. 

NEEDHAM, G. C., over the Ch. in Embro, 
Ont., Sept. 25, 

NEWHALL, OC. 8., over the Ch. in Oriskany 
Falls, N. Y., Dec. 11. Sermon by Rey. 
8. Scoville, of Norwich. Ordaining 
prayer by Rev. R. Gwesyn Jones, of 


Utica, 

NORRIS, AUSTIN H., to the work of the 
Ministry in Farwell, Mich. 

RAWSON, EDWARD K.,, to the work of the 
Ministry in Newton Highlands, Mass., 
Oct. 9. Sermon by Rev. W. Hutton, p. 
D., of Philadelphia Pa. Installing prayer 
by Rey. Daniel L. Furber, of Newton 
Centre. 

ROBERTS, LINDSEY A., to the work of the 
Ministry in Athens, Ala. Sermon by Rev.\ 
Henry 8. Bennett, of Nashville, Tenn, 

SABIN, L. P., to the work of the Ministry in 
Rockton, Ill., Oct. Sermon by Rev. Mar- 
tin 8. Hall, of Jefferson. 

STEPHENS, JOHN L., to the work of the 
Ministry in Oakland, Cal., Sept. 19. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Andrew L. Stone, D. D., of 
San Francisco. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
John J. Powell, of Rio Vista. 

TRACY, ALFRED E., over the Ch.in Har- 
vard, Mass., Sept. 3. Sermon by Rev. 
Charles M. Lamson, of Worcester. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. Leonard Luce, of 
Westford. 

WALKER, J. E., to the work of the Minis- 
try in Forest Grove, Ore. 

WATKINS, DAVID T., to the work of the 

Fy 
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Ministry, in Oakland, Cal., Sept. 19. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Andrew L. Stone, D. D., 0 
San Francisco. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. John J. Powell, of Rio Vista. __ 

WELLS, T. CLAYTON, over the Ch. in Ke- 
okuk, Io., Oct. 25. Sermon by Rev. Mi- 
not J. Savage,of Hannibal, Mo. 

WICKS, E. G., to the work of the Ministry 
in Glencoe, Minn., Oct. 2. Sermon and 
ordaining prayer by Rey. Richard Hall, 
of St. Paul. 


MINISTERS RECEIVED FROM OTHER 
DENOMINATIONS. 


1872. 


ELLIOTT, Rev. A. 8., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
HOWES, Rev. H. R., of Stockton, Me. 
JOHNSON, Rev. GEORGE, of Minn. 
MAYNARD, Rev. ELISHA, of Minn. 
REDLOR, Rev. AMOS, of Kenduskeag, Me. 
SNOWDEN, Rev. J. E. 

WARBURTON, Rev. C. 8., of Mich. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED, 


ADAMS, Rev. BENJAMIN 8., over the Ch. 
in Cabot, Vt., Oct. 30. Sermon by Rey. 
Joseph Torrey, of Hardwick. Installing 
prayer by Rey. Charles W. Thompson, of 
Danville. 

ALLABEN, Rev. A. E., over the Ch. in 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., Oct.13. Sermon by 
Rev. James G. Roberts, of Kansas City. 

BELL, Rev. ROBER' C., over the Central 
Ch. in Orange, Mass, Oct. 9. Sermon by 
Rey. Samue. T. Seelye, D. D., of East 
Hampton. Installing prayer by Rey. 
Edward Norton, of Montague. 

BELL, Rev. SAMUEL, over the 2d Ch. in 
Attleboro, Mass., Dec. 18. Sermon by 
Rev. Zachary Eddy, D.D., of Chelsea. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Constantine 
Blodgett, D. n., of Pawtucket, R. I. 

BEMAN, Rev. IRVING L., over the Ch. of 
the Pilgrims in Vineland, N. J., Sept. 18. 
Sermon by Rev. Burdett Hart, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BLANCHARD, Rev. ADDISON, over the 
Warren Ch, in Westbrook, Me., Dec. 10. 
Sermon by Rev. Edward Y. Hincks, of 
Portland. Installing prayer by Rey. 
Moseley H. Williams, of Portland, 

BODWELL, Rev. JOSEPH C., JR., over the 
Ch, in Thompson, Ct., Dec. 16. | Sermon” 
by Rev. Joseph C. Bodwell, p. p., of 
Hartford Seminary. Installing prayer by 
Rey. Thomas M. Boss, of Putnam, * 

BOND, Rev. WILLIAM B., over the Ch. in 
New Braintree, Mass., Oct. 27. Sermon 
b an Ae E. P. Perkins, D. p., of 

are. Installing prayer by Rev. William 

, Revs FRANCIS H., over the Ch, 

in Mill River, Mass., Sept. 10. Sermon 

by Rey. Evarts Scudder, of Great Bar- 

rington. Installing prayer by Rey. Noa- 
diah 8. Dickinson, of Foxboro’. 

BOYNTON, Rev, GEORGE M., over the 
oe Avenue Ch., Newark, N. On; 

ec. 4. 
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BRADSHAW, Rev. JOHN, over the Clinton 
Avenue Ch. in Chicago, Ill. Sermon by 
Rey. William A. Bartlett, of Chicago, 

BRASTOW, Rev. THOMAS E,, over the Ch. 
in Sherman, Me., Sept. 25. Sermon by 
Rev. Jonathan G. Leavitt, of Orono, 
Installing prayer by Rev. William T. 
Sleeper, of Caribou. 

BREED, Rev. DAVID, over the Ch. in Mid- 
dlebury, Ct., Oct. 17, Sermon by Rev. 
Timothy Dwight, D. D., of Yale Semina- 
ry. Installing prayer by Rev. Gurdon 
W. Noyes, of Woodbury. 

BURNARD, Rev. WILLIAM H., over the 
Ch. in Jefferson, Ill., Sept.17. Sermon 
by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, bD.D., of Chicago. 

CLARK Rev. JOSEPH B,, over the Ch. in 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., Oct. 8, Sermon 
by Rev. Zachary Eddy, D. D., of Chelsea, 
Installing prayer by Rev. Augustus C. 
Thompson, D. D., of Boston Highlands. 

CLIZBE, Rev. JAY, over the Ch. in Newark 
Valley, N. Y., Sept. 25, Sermon by Rev. 
Edward Taylor, p.D., of Binghamton. 
Installing prayer by. Rev. Edyard 8. 
Palmer, of Berkshire. 

CUTLER, Rev. WILLIAM H., over the Ch. 
in Assonet, Mass., Dec.17. Sermon by 
Rey. Jacob M. Manning, D. D., of Bos- 
ton. Installing prayer by Rev. Mortimer 
Blake, D. D., of Taunton, 

DENNEN, Rev.STEPHEN R., over the Ist 
Ch. in Lynn, Mass., Nov.18. Installing 
prayer by Rev. John Pike, D. D., of Row- 


ley. 

DOOLITTLE, Rev. JOHN B., over the Ch, 
in Bridgewater, Ct., Oct. Sermon by 
Rev. lsrael P. Warren, D. D., of Boston, 
Mass. Installing prayer by Rev. Henry 
B. Elliot, of New Canaan. 

FORD, Rev. FRANCIS F., over the Ist Ch. 
in Charlestown, Mass., Dee. 11. Sermon 
by Rev. Jacob M. Manning, v. D., of Bos- 
ton. Installing prayer by Rev. James B. 
Miles, D. D., of Boston. 

FOSTER, kev. ADDISON P., over the Win- 
nisimmet Ch. in Chelsea, Mass., Oct. 9. 
Sermon by Rey. Hden B. Foster, D. D., 
of Lowell. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Zachary Eddy, D. D., of Chelsea, 

GOODENOW, Rev. SMITH B., over the 
Ch. in Earlville, Ill., Oct. 29. Sermon by 
Rey. Isaac Clark, of Aurora, ; 

HARTWELL, Rev. JOHN, over the Ch. in 
Svuthbury, Ct., Oct. 30. Sermon by Rev. 
Jobn Churchili, of Woodbury. Install- 
ing prayer by Rev. Joseph W. Backus, of 
‘Thomaston. 

HILL, kev. CHARLES J., over the Ch. in 
Ansonia, Ct. 

HOLMES, Kev. THEODORE J., over the 
Lee Avenue Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 
19. Sermon by Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, 
Jr., D. D., of Brooklyn. 

HOWARD, Rev. ROWLAND B., over the 
Ch. in Princeton, Ill., Oct. 11. Sermon 
by Rey. James T. Hyde, D. D., of Chica- 
go Seminary. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Otis F Curtis, of Dover. 

HUNTINGTON, Rev. HENRY §., over the 
ist Ch. of Christ, in Galesburg, Il]., Dec. 
12. Sermon by Rey. Leander ‘I’, Cham- 
berlain, of Chicago. ‘ 

KINGSBURY, Rev. J. W., over the Ch. in 
North Reading, Mass.. Oct. 16. Sermon 
by Rey. Addison P. Foster, of Chelsea. 
Installing prayer by Rev. John W.Ohick- 
ering, D. D., of Wakefield. 
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LADD, Rev. GEORGE F., over the Spring 
St. Ch. in Milwaukie, Wis., Oct. 22. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Hiram CO, Haydn, of Cleve- 
land, O. 

MARTYN, Rev. W. CARLOS, over the 
North Ch.in Portsmouth, N. H., Nov. 
12, Sermon by Rey. Edwin B. Webb, p.p. 
of Boston, Mass. Installing prayer by 
Rey. Swift Byington, of Exeter. 

McLEOD, Rev. Andrew J., over the 1st Ch. 
in Waldoboro’, Me., Nov. 7. Sermon by 
Rev. H. Allen Shorey, of Camden. In- 
stalling prayer by Rey. Javan K. Mason, 
of Thomaston. 

MERRILL, Rev. JAMES G., over the Ed- 
wards Ch. in Davenport, Io., Dee. 18. 
Sermon by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D. D., of 
Chicago, Ill. Installing prayer by Rev. 
lfenry E. Barnes, of Moline, Ill. 

MORLEY, Rev. JOHN H., over the Ch. in 
Sioux City, Io., May 28. Sermon by Rev. 
QGcorge Thacher, D. D., of lowa City. In- 
stalling prayer by Rev. John Todd, of 
Tabor. 

MORSE, Rev. CHARLES F., over the Ch. in 
Atkinson, N. H., Sept. 17, Sermon by 
Rey. John D. Kingsbury, of Bradford, 
Mass. Installing prayer by Rev. Temple 
Cutler, of Athol, Mass, 

MORTON, Rey. ALPHA, over the Ch. in 
Oakham, Mass., Dec. 18. Sermon by Rev. 
Gabriel H. De Bevoise, of North Brook- 
field. Installing prayer by Kev. Edwin 
Smith, of Barre. 

NOBLE, Rev. THOMAS K., over the Taylor 
8t, Ch. in San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 4. 
OBER, Rev. WILLIAM F., over the 2d Ch, 
in Newcastle, Me., Oct. 23. Sermon by 

Rev. John O. Fiske, D. p., of Bath. 

PALMER, Rev. CHARLES R., over the 1st 
Ch.in Bridgeport, Ct., Sept. 11. Sermon 
by Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., of New York. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Asa O, Pierce, 
of Brookfield Centre. 

PIERCH, Rev. GEORGE J., over the Ch. in 
Milford, N. H., Oct. 29, Sermon by Rev. 
William H. H,. Murray, of Boston, Mass. 
Installing prayer by Rev.George E. Free- 
man, of Abington, Mass, 

PRATT, Rev. THEODORE C., over the Ch. 
in Northfield and Tilton, N. H., Oct. 29. 
Sermon by Rev. Silas Ketchum, of Bris- 
tol. Installing prayer by Rev. Jonathan 
B. Cook. of Salisbury. 

RANSOM, Rev. GEORGE R., over the Ch. 
in Webster City, Io., Nov. 14. Sermon 
by Rev. Ephraim Adams, of Decorah. 

RAY, Rev. JOHN W., over the Ch. in Lake 
City, Minn, Sermon by Rey. Americus 
Fuller, of Rochester. 

SMITH, Rev. WILDER, over the Ist Ch. in 
Rockford, Ill, Oct. 10. Sermon by Rey. 
Wm. Kk. Merriam, of Ripon College, Wis. 

TOLMAN, Rev. RICHARD, over the Ch. in 
Hampton, Va., May 19. Sermon by Rev. 
James H. Means, of Boston (Dorchester 

» district), Mass. 

TOMPKINS, Rev, JAMES, over the Ist Ch, 
in Kewanee, Ill., Sept. 10. Sermon by 
Rey. Joseph E. Roy, D. D., of Chicago, 
Installing prayer by Rey. Robert L. Me- 
Cord, of Toulon. 

TYLER, Rev. HENRY M., over the Calvin- 
istic Ch. in Vitchburg, Mass., Dec. 4. 
Sermon by Rev. William 8. Tyler, D. D., 
of Amherst College. Installing prayer 
by Rey. Leonard 8, Parker, of Ashburn- 
ham, ; 
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WOOD, Rev. FR ANKLIN P.,, over the Ch, 
in Acton, Mass., Oct. 10. Sermon by 
Rev. B. Franklin Hamilton, of Boston 
Highlands. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Henry M. Grout, of Concord. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 
1872, 


ADAMS, Rey. FRANKLIN W., from the 
Ch. in Lathrop, Mo., Nov. 8. 

ADAMS, Rev. GEORGE M., from the North 
Ch. i in Portsmouth, N. ae Nov. 12. 

BAILEY, Rev. JOHN G., from the Ch. in 
Hyde Park, Vt., Sept. il. 

BARD, Rev. GEORGE I.,; from the Ch. in 
Dunbarton, ING EE 

BOGUE, Rev. HORACE P. V., from the Ch. 
in Vergennes, Vt., Sept. 25. 

BOYNTON, Rev. GEORGE M., from the 
Ch. in Guilford, Ct., Nov, 25. 

BRODT, Rev. JOHN Be from the New Eng- 
land Ch. in Brooklyn, Wier X « 

CHANDLER, Rev. JOSEPH, from the Ch. 
in West Brattleboro’, Vt., Dec. 26. 

CLARK, Rev. ISAAC, from the Ch. in Au- 
rora, Ill., Oct. 31. 

CLARK, Rev. JOSEPH B., from the Ch. in 
Newtonviile, Mass., Sept. 5. 

CRUZAN, Rev. J. A., from the Ch. in St. 
Charles, Tll., Dec. 17. 

CUSHMAN, Rev. JOHN P., from the Ch. in 
Royalston, Mass., Dec are 

DREW, Rev. STEPHEN ., from the Ch, in 
Cabot, Vt., Oct. 30. 

FORD, Rev. FRANCIS F., from the Pine St. 
Ch. in Lewiston, Me., Nov. 13. 

FOSTER, Rev. ADDISON P., from the Ch. 
in Malden, Mass., Sept. 18. 

FRANOIS, Rev. LEWIS, from the Ch. in 
Castleton, Vt., Dee. 3, 

GILBERT, Rev. H. R., from the Ch, in Wal- 
lingford, Ot., Oct. te 

GOODELL, Rev. CONSTANS L.. from the 
Routh Ch. in New Britain, Ct., Nov. 18. 

HAZEN, Rev. HENRY A., from’ the Ch. in 
Pittsfield, N. H., Nov. 16, 

HERRICK, Rey. WILLIAM T., from the 
Ch. in Clarendon, Vt., Oct. 14? 

HOLBRUOK, Rev. JOHN C., D. D., from the 
Ch. in Stockton, Cal., Nov. 1. 

HOLMES, Rev. THEODOKE J., from the 
Ch. in Bast Hartford, Ct., Dec. 3. 

HOUGH, Rey. JESSE W., from the Ist Ch, 
in Jackson, Mich., Sept. 1i. 

HUNTINGTON, Rev. HENRY §., from the 
Oh, in Warner, N. H., Oct. 8. 

JONES, Rey. D. oe from the Ch. in Colum- 
bia, 0., Oct. 5. 

KELLOGG, Rev, ERASTUS M., from the 
Ch. in Lyme, N.H., Sept. 26. 

KNOWLTON, Rev. STEPHEN, from the 
Ch. in West Medway, Mass., Nov. 20. 

LADD, Rev. HORATIO O., from the Ch. in 
Romeo, Mich., Dec. 26. 

LEAVITY, Rev. Roker G., from the 
Ch. in Patten, Me., Sept. 2 

MILLIKAN, Rey. SILAS i arom the Ch. in 
Morrison, Lll,, Dec. 31. 

MORES, Rev. Nhe C., from the Ch. in El- 
lington, G 1. 

NOBLE, Rev. THOMAS K., from the Ch. in 
Cleveland. Heights, O., sept. 16, 

PACKARD, Rev. | OWARLES, from the Ch, 
in Waldoboro, Me., Nov. 7. 
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PICKETT, Rev. CYRUS, from the Ch. in 
Keokuk, Jo., Sept. 30. 

POND, Rev. J. EVARTS, from the Ch. in 
Platteville, Wis., Sept. 18. 

PRATT, Rev. GEORGE H., from the Ch, in 
Harvard, Mass., Sept. 3. 

SABIN, Rev. LEWIS, D. D., from the Ch. in 
Templeton, Mass., Sept. 24. 

TOOTHAKER, Rev. HORACE, from the 
Ch. in New. ‘Sharon, Me, Sept. 3. 

UPSON, Rev. HENRY, from the Ch. in New 
Preston, Ct., Oct. 23. 

WALKER, Rey. GEORGE F., from the Ch, 
in Little Compton, R. I., Aug. %: 

WHITTLESEY, Rev. MARTIN K., from 
the Ch. in Alton, II!., Oct. 24. 

WILLIAMS, Rey. JOHN K., from the Ch. in 
Bradford, Vt., Oct. 22. 

WOODWORTH, Rev. HORACE B., from 
the Ch. in Charles City, Io., Sept. 6 


MINISTERS MARRIED. 
. 1872. 


BRUNDAGE — LATHE. In Cambridge, 
Mass., Dec. 4, Rev. Israel Brundage, of 
Paxton, Ill., to Miss Susan Elizabeth 
Lathe, of Boston. 

CHAMPLIN — HOLMES. In Amber,Minn., 
Sept. 18, Rev. Oliver P. Champlin, of 
Fairmont, Minn., to Miss Lettie J. 
Holmes, of Amber. 

COBB — WIGGINS. In Philadelphia, Pa., 
Oct. 26, Rev. William H. Cobb, of Chil- 
tonville, Mass., to Miss Emily W. Wig- 
gins, of Philadelphia. 

CRANE— MERCER. In North Adams, 

_ Mich., Oct. 28, Rev. K. H. Crane to Miss 
F. E. Mercer, both of Hartland. 

DEMERITT — BROMLEY. In Pawlet 3 Vites 
Rev. John P, Demeritt to Miss Lucy Hq: 
Bromley, both of Pawlet. 

DIKE — SMITH. In Montpelier, Vt., Rev. 
Samuel W. Dike, of West Randolph, to 
Miss Augusta M. Smith, of Montpelier. 

DUDLEY —CHUROHILL. In Milwaukie, 
Wis., Rey. John L. Dudley to Miss Mar- 
ion V. Churchill, both of Milwaukee, 

EWELL— HALL, In Bradford, Mass., Dec. 
13, Rev. John L. Ewell, of Clinton, Iowa, 
to Miss Emily 8. Hall, of Bradford. 

FORSYTH — BUCK. In Bucksport, Me, 
Sept. 50, Rev. William Forsyth to Miss 
Evelyn M. Buck, both of Bucksport, 

GULICK — WALLBRIDGE. In Chicago, 
Itl., Nov. 25, Rev. Thomas L. Gulick to 
Miss Alice E. Wallbridge, of Ithaca,N.Y, 

JONES— FERRY. In Grand Haven, Mich., 
Dee. 25, Rev. Henry W. Jones, of Swamp- 
scott, Mass.. to Miss Hannah B. Ferry. 

STEWART — OR AIN. In Truxton, N.Y., 
Noy. 28, Rev. J. D. Stewart, of Sinclair. 
ville, to "Miss 8. D. Crain, of Truxton. 

WATKINS — PARKER. In Oakland,Cal., 
Sept. 19, Rev. David T. Watkins to Miss 
Edna J. Parker, of Danville, Canada. 


MINISTERS DECEASED, 
1872. 


ALLEN, Rev. ROWLAND H., in N 
Mass., Sept. 12, aged 32 years. bhai: 
ANDREWS, Rey. ‘DEAN, in Marshall, Ill., 
ept. 
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BISHOP, Rev. ARTEMAS, in Honolulu, 
Sandwich Islands, Dec. 18, aged 78. 

BREWER, Rey. JOSIAH, in Stockbridge, 
Mass., Noy. 19, aged 76 years. 

BROOKS, Rey. EDWARD F., in Elgin, Il., 
Sept, 15, aged 60 years, 

CASS. Rev. JOHN W.., in Sandwich, Ill. 

CHAPIN, Rev. JOHN M., in Springfield, 
Mass., Oct. 25. 

CLARK, Rey. N. CATLIN, in Elgin, Il, 
Dec. 3, aged 71 years. 
CLARKE, Rey. BENJAMIN F., in South 
Natick, Mass., Noy. 16, aged 80 years. 
COOPER, Rev. JOSEPH C., in Cincinnati, 
To., Aug. 23. 

FOSTER, Rev. EDGAR L., in Milltown, 
Me., aged 34 years. 

GALPIN, Rev. CHARLES, in Excelsior, 
Minn., Nov. 7, aged 60 years, 

GODDARD, Rev. CHARLES G., in West 
Hartland, Ct,, Aug. 29, aged 55 years. 

HITCHCOCK, Rev. GEORGE B.,, in Peters- 
ville, Kan., Aug. 

LADD, Rev, DANIEL, in Middlebury, Vt., 
Oct. 10, aged 67 years. * 

LOOM, Rev. HUBBELL, in Upper Alton, 
Ill., Dee. 15, aged 97 years. 

LYMAN, Rev. GILES, in Winchendon, 
Mass., Noy, 11, aged 70 years. 

MEAD, Rev. HORACH, in Cornwall, Vt., 
Oct. 23, aged 43 years. 

MONTAGUE, Rev. MELZAR, in Elkhorn, 
Wis., Dec. 30., 

PERKY, Rey. JOHN B., in Cambridge, 
Mass., Oct. 3, aged 46 years. 

PIGEON, Kev. CHARLES D., in West 
Gloucester, Mass., Oct. 16, aged 73 years. 

POWERS, Rev. PHILANDER O., in Kesr- 
sab, near Antioch, Oct. 2, aged 67 years. 

PRUDDEN, Rev. GEORGE P., in Brattle- 
boro’, Vt., Aug. 12, 

RICHARDS, Rev. J. DE FOREST, in Mobile, 
Ala., Dec. 2, aged 62 years, 

ROBERTS, Rev. JAMES A., in Berkley, 
Mass., Nov. 23, aged 83 years, 

SAWYER, Rev. RUFUS M., in Lemars, Io., 
Noy. 29, aged 52 years. 

SIMPSON, Kev. THOMAS, in Homer, 
Minu., Dec, 1, aged 83 years. 
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STEARNS, Rey. BENJAMIN, in Lovell, 
Me., aged 78 years. 

TALLMAN, Rev. THOMAS, in Thompson, 
Ct., Oct. 9, aged 57 years. 

WARD, Rev. » in Fond du Lac, Wis., 
Sept. 1, aged 75 years. 

WHEATON, Rev, LEVI, in Beloit, Wis. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED, 
1872. 


BENEDICT, Mrs. CAROLINE M., wife of 
Rev. Thomas N., in Aquebogue, L. I., 
Oct. 21, aged 47 years. 

CLAPP, Mrs. PAMELIA STRONG, wife 
of the late Rev. Sumner G., in North- 
ampton, Mass., July 3, aged 71 years. 

COAN, Mrs. FIDELIA C., wife of Rev. Ti- 
tus, in Hilo, 8. 1., Sept. 29, aged 62 years. 

DINSMORE, Mrs. CATHARINE C., wife of 
Rey, John, in Winslow, Me., Oct.8, aged 
37 years, 

FAY, Mrs. ROXANNA D., wife of Rev. Na- 
thaniel T., in Montgomery, O., Nov. 2, 
aged 45 years. 

FRARY, Mrs, SUSAN C., wife of Rev. Lu- 
cien H., in Middleton, Mass., Dec. 14, 
aged 33 years, 2 

HASKELL, Mrs. LUCY J.. wife of Rev. 
John, in New Castle, Me,, Sept. 19, aged 
39 years. 

KINNEY, Mrs. LOUISA M., wife of Rev. 
Ezra D., in Darien, Ct., Sept. 4, aged 72 
years. 

LUCAS, Mrs. 
Robinson, Mich. 

McEWEN, Mrs. HARRIET C., wife of the 
late Rev. James -F., in Francestown, N. 
H., Oct. 15, aged 79 years. 

McGEE, Mrs. NANCY, wife of Rev. Jona- 
than, in Nashua, N. H., Dec. 16. 

MOODY, Mrs., CLARISSA K., wife of Rev. 
Eli, in Montague, Mass., Oct. 28, aged 77 
years, 

TAYLOR, Mrs. MARY, wife of the late 
Key. Oliver A., in Topsfield, Mass.,Aug. 
29, aged 70 years. 


, wife of Rey. Hazael, in 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Quarterly Statement. 


Tue following appropriations have been paid by the Union since those 
announced in the “ Quarterly” for October, 1872 : — 


Beecher, Ute Cong. church (Special $88.00) $288.00 
Desplaines, st “ se (Special $400.00) 800.00 
Centralia, Kan, s & (Special $420.00) 820.00 
Cottonwood Falls, oe a “s (Special) 50.00 
Dry Creek, ve Welsh ge (Special) 400.00 
Muscotah, cf Cone. oa 350.00 
Croton, Mich., ws: ‘ (Secpial $445.00) 895.00 
Grand Rapids, See p2G as ee (Special $1,755.00) 2,155.00 
Audubon, Minn. e (Special) 68.00 
Detroit City, is te s 500.00 
Douglass, as as “ 4. (Special $125.00) 425.00 
Duluth, ee = (Special) 627.00 
Paynesville, ~ # = (Special $333.00) 833.00 
Greenwood, LVeb., oh s (Special $763.50) 1,163.50 
Syracuse, “ Nursery Hill Cong. church 400.00 

$9,774.50 


Compared with what has been accomplished in the past, this is a fair 
amount of work for three months, but compared with the present demand 
it is a poor exhibit. Fifteen churches have received aid, but the number 
of new churches the organization of which has been reported during this 
very period is forty-two; over three a week, and nearly three times the 
number aided! Surely the National Council was moderate in its estimate 
when it resolved, “That the Union ought to receive and disburse within 
the coming year $100,000.” Indeed, the assembly, at the last annual meeting 
of the American Missionary Association, held at Racine, Wis., were not 
guilty of exaggeration when they voted that the annual receipts of the Union 
ought to reach the sum of $250,000. It is a noteworthy fact that the Gen- 
eral Conference of Missouri, at their last meeting, fixed the goal at the same. 
point, naming precisely the same sum. Oberlin is far enough into the in- 
terior to afford a tolerable view of the demands of the work in which the 
Union is engaged ; but only they who are nearer the front appreciate the true 
magnitude of the enterprise. How can the churches through the length 
and breadth of our land be aroused to a sense of the situation? New 
churches organized at the rate of three a week, with no house in which 
they can meet for worship! How shall their wants be supplied ? 

The Congregational Union enters upon a new quarter with pledges 
already made to forty-nine churches, and with only $4,698.48 in the treis- 
ury. What shall be done to enable the Union to redeem its pledges, and 
to meet the wants of scores of other churches which are pleading for help? 

It is necessary that every church should place this benevolent cause on 
the schedule of its charities, and give to it annually a generous contribu- 
tion. It is only by a united effort that the achievement can be reached. 


Ray PALMER, Corresponding Secretary, 


69 Bible House, New York. 
C. CUSHING, Corresponding Secretary, 


20 Congregational House, Boston. 
N. A, CALKINS, Treasurer, : 


69 Bible House, New York. 
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102 Statistics. : [Jan. 


AUTHORITIES AND EXPLANATIONS. 


I. AurHoriries. The publications of the several General Associations or Con- 
ferences in 1872 are reproduced in the following tables, with reports in manuscript 
from sections where none are printed. : A 

The changes in thus reproducing are these: The lists of churches given in the 
State reports by Associations, Conferences, or Counties, are here rearranged in 
alphabetical order for each State, including those churches, and those only [except 
in brackets] in existence at the dave of the State reports. State organizations do 
not always correspond with State boundaries; and churches reported by a State 
organization other than their own are transferred to their proper place (which 
changes the “total churches” given in State Minutes), so as to give the exact 
statistics of each State. The order of columns of figures, slightly varying in differ- 
ent States, is made uniform. The tables, as furnished, are carefully scrutinized, 
and sometimes amended by correspondence with the secretaries. The names of 
pastors and acting pastors are inserted or erased, according to changes occurring 
since the printing of the State publications, and down to the time of the printing 
of these pages. The first names of ministers are inserted in the ‘‘ List of Minis- 
ters,” often at great expense of time ; but initials are left in the tables as printed 
in the State Minutes. No alterations of figures are ever made (except in correcting 
errors on proper authority); but the totals of several States are altered by the 
transfers of churches above mentioned. ‘Last year’s reports” are invariably 
omitted ; but the aggregate of such, for all churches this year enumerated but 
making “no report,” is included in the Summary of each State (if such church has 
reported within three years); which also often affects the Summaries. Omissions 
or insertions of names of pastors or acting pastors, on account of changes subse- 
quent to the printing of the State Minutes, are not allowed to alter the Summaries 
then given, in respect to the pastoral relation, Nor is the insertion of names, 
erased as pastors, in the several lists of ‘other ministers,” allowed to change the 
original counting of those lists; but they ave altered by the transfer of names of 
ministers reported by a State body from whose territory they have removed to the 


State where they actually reside. A blank signifies, invariably, “no report,” and 
is never equivalent to “none.” 


II. Exprianations. The States are arranged in alphabetical order. As to 
churches: towns are arranged in alphabetical order in each State; churches in 
each town according to age ; and of each church, — Ist, its town; 2d, its name or 
number ; 3d, its locality in the town. 

As to ministers: the position of all in pastoral work is designated when reported. 
Pastors (settled or installed), by “p.”; others, by “s.s.” (stated supply) ; “s. p.” 
(stated preacher), or “a. p.” (acting pastor), — which three terms, used in different’ 
States, are equivalent to each other. But when, in any State, some are marked 
“p”, and others are not marked, these others are all “s.s.”; and so conversely, 
The two dates following “ministers” denote, respectively, the year of ordination 
and that of commencing labor with the church mentioned. ‘ Licentiates” are not 
reckoned as ministers. Churches supplied by “licentiates,” or by ministers of 
other denominations, are reckoned as vacant; but the names of such are inserted 
in brackets, and the fact and number are mentioned in the Summary of each State. 
Post-office addresses are to be found in the general alphabetical “ List of Minis- 
ters ” following, and zof in the tables. 

As to church-members: the month of reckoning differs in different States, as 
will be seen by noticing the heading to each page. “Absent” are included in 
“males,” “females,” and “totals,” “Additions,” “Removals,” and “ Baptisms,” 
cover the twelve months preceding the date given in the headings of each State. 

As to Sabbath Schools: the entire membership at the mentioned date is given; 
not the “ average attendance,” except when specially mentioned. ; 

Changes in the lists of churches ~ names of those added to and those dropped . 
from the lists of last year — are given with the Summary of each State ; and also 
the organizations into which the churches or ministers are associated, and the num- 
ber of ordinations, etc., in each State during the Statistical year, 


Liems not common to all the States, but collected in any, are merel t 
in the Summary of each State, Bes 


1873.) 


Statistics. — Alabama; California. 
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OBURCHES. 


Place and Name. 


Athens, 
Marion, 
Montgemery, 
Selma, 
Talladega, 


Torat: 5 churches, 5 ministers, 


OTHER MINISTERS, —J. Silsby, Selma, 


SUMMARY. — CHURCHES, etc., as above. 


in Sabbath Schools, 245. 
CONTRIBUTIONS: CHARITABLE, $75.15; a decrease of $32.60. Parish Expenses, $2,142.15; an 
increase of $1,692.70, 


CHANGES.—CuuRcHES: New,~-Selma. Dropped from the list, — none. 


ORGANIZATION, —In the CENTRAL SOUTH CONFERENCE, Churches assisted by the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Antioch, 
Atlanta, 
Battle Creek, 


Benicia, 


Cache Creek, 
Cherokee, 
Chico, 
Clayton, 
Cloverdale, 
Copperopolis, 
Dixon, 
Douglas Flat, 
Dutch Flat, 
Eden Plain, 
Eureka, 
Grass Valley, 
Hayward, 
Hydesville, 
Lincoln, 
Lockeford, 
Los Angeles, 
Mokelumne, 
Murphy, 
National City, 
Nevada, 
Nortonville, 
Oakland, 1st, 
ae 2a 


Oroville, 
Pacheco, 
Pescadero, 
Petaluma, 


1865 
1871 
1871 


1865 


1866 
1871 
1867 
1863 
1869 
1864 
1869 
1869 
1864 
1867 
1861 
1853 
1865 
1868 
1868 
1862 
1867 
1872 
1866 
1870 
1851 
1864 
1860 
1868 
1856 
1871 
1866 
1854 


[ Sept. 1, 1872. | 7 
— Beasley. ?72| 10) 17) 27) 7] 1 1 1 
W.C. Merritt, 8.8. 72) 6] 6] 12 
Pie athe 8.5. ee 
. H. Pope, p. 
W. L. Jones, 8.8. 11 7) 26) 83 6 
None. 
J. W. Brier, Sen.,s.8. |’71) 7] 238) 30] 5/16) 2/18 1 
J.M. Woodman,s.s. (|’63/ 6) 11) 17) 5 
None. 10} 18) 28) 6 2| 2 2 
None. 5} 16} 21] 2] |10/10 
None. 
George Morris, s.8. 71] 9) 8] 17 5] 2) 7 2 
None. 
None. 4| 6] 10) 4 1 
None. 
Jas. 8. McDonald,.s.s, |?72| 11| 18) 29) 7 9| 9 6 
W. R. Joslyn, 8.8. 272) 22) 40) 62) 15 1) 4 
T. G. Thurston, 8.8. 72) 7} 11) 18 4 
W.C. Stewart, 8.8. 72| 2) 21) 23 2 2 
M. B. Starr, 8.8. 
O. A. Ross, 8.8. 72] 15) 16] 81] 17] 4] 2) 6 3 
J.T. Wills, 5.8. 71) 17) 22) 39] 11] 1) 5] 6] 1] 4 
O. A. Ross, 8.8. 72) 2) | 9 9] 9 
None. 
None. | 
E, Halliday, 8.8. °71| 19] 48) 67| 10 ee 
Aaron Williams, 8.8. |72| 10} 14) 24 1} 8/1 
J.K. McLean, p. 72) 96/175/271| 27/24/8256} 1/11 
D. B. Gray, p. 270} 11) 44) 55] 9) 9} 5)14 2 
J. W. Brier, JY., 8.8. 
G. R, Ellis, 8.8. 1) 9} 10 1] 5| 6 
J. A. Chittenden, 8.8. |’72} 3) 3! 6 1 8 
CO. J. Hutchins, s.s. 69 58! 941147] 201 5! GI11I 4! 1 


~ 


1-72, | 1871-72, | ?71-72. 


1 1) 80 
40 

6 70 
1 7| 40 
100 

2 1} 40 
1; 80 

2) 35 
qt 75 
6 2/136 
5 250 
4 50 
1 23 

3] 4 54 
6 1/120 
1} 2/120 
tial 24 
12/11)12)665 
2| 2) 4/130 
3 3] 12 
5 3! 11185 


ALABAMA. 

CH.MEMB’RS, |Admt’d|Removala|BAPT a 

3 S| Sept. 30,1872. | 71-72. | 1871-72. |71-72.6 
2 MINISTERS. S | | A | J n 
a $1 (s)ale) Jelals) Jeldlelsl 4 
FI Bil =H Pcl fp cal al st ned eve peed etl een sa Pm Acad eee eae 
& unis SlalS) ele] 2 iSlSlelsElsicielal 2 
uy ° £) 0/8) o}5)4 BlCl ole | Mlolois| | 
S SISISIEIEIAIEIISISAlalaldle! 4 
1871| Lindsey A. Roberts, 972/72} 2] 10} 12 3] 0} 3} O} 2} O} 2) 3} 11150 
1870/H. E. Brown, 72) 83] 35) 68 11} 8/14) 1) 5} 6/12] 3} 2) so 
1869|G. W. Andrews, 67 /?72| 7) 14) 21 3} 4] 7] 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} O} 90 
1872|Daniel R. Miller, *72) 12) 13) 25 7/18/25} 0} 0} 0] O} 4) 0/150 
1868|J J. Strong, 70/70) 41) 87! 78 16} 2/18) 1} 4) 2) 7/14) 6/160 
9511091204} —'4o|27/671 211] 8|21 24| 9 639° 

Gain of Churches, 1. Gain of members, 58. Gain 


. 
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CH. MEMB’RS. Aamt’d!Removals BAPT. a 
: Z| Sept. 1, 1872, | 71-72. | 1871-72. |71-72. 3 
, CHURCHES. 3} MINISTERS, S ees r 
8 5 Sakegabesseclae lasifies s|4|a/a 
| 2/2) ./213| ei leldllaleizisig] 2 
sla | @ Siel|s olHI|a |= a 
Place and Name. Name. PSS | EF) S/AISISISIS 2/2 /Sle/S| - 
iS) ClLOIZ ISIS [SIRI IA AIS ISIS It A 
Redwood, 1862)H. E. Jewett, p. 69] 15} 33) 48] 8] 8) 6/14) 1) 4 5] 5| 7/120 
Rio Vista, 1869|J. J. Powell, p. 69} 16] 19] 35) 4) 2) 4) 6) 1) 5 6} 1] 1} 75 
Riverside, 1872|I. W. Atherton, 8.8, 72) 4) 3) 7 77 2) 40 
Rocklin, 1871|M. B. Starr, 5.8. | 721 5} 5] 10) 8} 1 1) 1 1 40 
Roseville, 1871|M. B, Starr, 8.8. 72 
Sacramento, 1849/I. E. Dwinell, D. D., p. |’63) 37/110)147) 17| 4) 5) 9) 3) 2 5| 3) 2/224 
San Andreas, 1856) None. 
San Bernardino,  1867|Josiah Bates, s.s. 770} 8) 9] 17 4) 4) 2 2 17 
§.Buenaventura, 1869/S. Bristol, s.s. ?72| 7) 15} 22 50 
San Francisco, Ist, 1849|A, L. Stone, D. D., p. 66)185|280/465| 95} 7/20/27} 3/20) |23) 1\11)425 
* , 1862|T. K. Noble, p. 772) 50} 96/146) 40] 3) 8/11] 2) 8 10} 2) 6/240 
&g 83d, 1863) _ None. 53] 92/145) 22/15] 9/24) 2/11) |13] 3/10/295 
as Green st., 1864/John Kimball, s.s. ’T1| 35) 67|102| 16]18]) 2)15] {10}. |10] 4/ 9/275 
San Mateo, 1864|T. H. Rouse, s.s. 770) 9} 22) 31} loj 1 1 72 
Santa Barbara, 1867|J. W. Hough, s.s. 72 
Santa Cruz, 1857|S. H. Willey, p. 71) 30] 59} 89} 6] 6) -5j11] 1) 2 3] 3} 5/123 
Saratoga, 1872} None. 2} 8} 10) 0} 0/10/10 100 
Sonoma, 1871|M. S. Croswell, p. 71) 6) 15] 21 2| 2) 4 105 
Soquel, 1868|J. H. Strong, p. 770} 5) 12) 17] 2] 1) 4) 5} 1) 1) 0) 2 1| 70 
Stockton, 1865| None. 25) 65} 90} 15) 5) 5/10 2 2| 2) 1/125 
Vallejo, 1870|G. F. G. Morgan, 8.8, 10] 19] 29] 6|10/ |10 2| 2| 70 
Wheatland, 1869} None. 
Woodland, 1870|/S, R. Rosboro, s,s. 70} +7) 15] 22) 2) 1) 3) 4 13/13] 1 39 
PREACHING STATIONS. 
* Castroville, F, R. Girard. 72 
Georgetown, H. Cummings. 72 4 
Modesto, 3. N. Hubbard. 72 
Oakdale, W.C. Merritt. 72 20 
San Juan, 85 
* Church organized, with eleven members, in November, 1872, 
OTHER MINISTERS. W. J. Clark, San Francisco. | W.C. Pond, Financial Agent, 
A. M. Goodnough. Pacific Theological Semi- 
E. P. Baker, San Francisco. M. Harker, Brooklyn. nary, San Francisco. 
W. C. Bartlett, Editor, San J. A. Johnson, Editor, Santa | Joseph Rowell, Seamen’s 
Francisco. Barbara. Chaplain, San Francisco. 
J. A. Benton, D. D., Professor, | J, L. Jones, Colporteur, San | J. H. Warren, Superintend- 
Oakland. Francisco. ent of Missions of tne Amer- 
J. E. Benton, Pacific Theo- | Martin Kellogg, Prof. Univer- ican Home Missionary So- 
logical Seminary, Oakland. sity of California, Oakland. ciety, San Francisco. 
.J.3 Berger, Red Bluffs. George Mooar, D. D., Pro- 
8. V. Blakeslee, Editor of the | fessor Pacific Theological ENE EUS SUE, 
Pacific, Oakland, Seminary, None reported. 


SUMMARY.—Caurcnes: 12 with pastors; 30 with acting pastors; 13 vacant (including none 
supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). TOTAL, 55. Loss, 1. 
AETHTSEEES 12 pastors; 27 acting-pastors; 16 others, ToTAL, 55, LICENTIATES, none re- 
ported, 
CuHurca MEMBERS; 889 males; 1,688 females. TOTAL, 2,577,—including 397 absent. Gain, 


oe be IN Hae a KA aoe ; 186 by letter. TOTAL, 340. 

EMOVALS IN 1871-2; 25 by death; 116 by dismissal; 14 by excommunication, 

BAPTISMs IN 1871-2: 50 adult; 96 infant. ; 7 ; beacons 

In SABBATH SCHO LS: 5,274, Loss, 314. 

BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (30 churches, 28 last year): $6,073.66, a decrease of $221.77, 
Of the total,—for Pacific Theol Sem., $1,034.79; Am. Cong. Union, 257.45; Home Missions 
$1,401.07; Foreign Missions, $1,072.42; Am. Miss. Association, $384.80; Am. Bible Soc., 
$112.90. CuRRENT EXPENSES (37 churches, 39 last year): $57,134.64, an increase of $57.75, 
CuHurCcH ERECTION, Ee pha of debts, etc. (22 churches, 35 last year): $44,616.91, an in- 
crease of $5,057.50. VALUE OF CHURCH PROPERTY (83 churches, 37 last year): $378,270, 


j e Soa of $63,420. CHuRCH DeBTs (14 churches, 13 last year): $19,226.50, an increase 
0 50, 


CHANGES.—Cuurcnes: New,—Mokelumne; Riverside; Saratoga. Dropped ato 
Anaheim; Folsom; Mokelumne Hill; Poland. ; 2 yee hoe 


Ministers: Ordinations, none. Installations, 2, Dismissals, 4. Deceased, none, 
ORGANIZATION.—The churches are united in a GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


1873.] Statistics. — Colorado ; Connecticut. 105 
COLORADO. 

| cn, MEMB’RS.|Admt’d|Removals| Bapr. a 

: 3} Dec. 1, 1872. |1871-72.) 1871-72. }?71-72. 5 

CHURCHES, Wa MINISTERS, | §|-—_—~—| —~| —__] ~~ 8 

S Oo! o os ale “lala s|R}]ala r) 

g Bl Els | 2 | é| Slelzldieldlsidic ial ¢ 

Place and Name. Name, S| Ele | 818 | SSiSislsisisieisla 

} Clole lela! aiisielalialslialaiel 4 

Boulder. 1864|Nathan Thompson, 765)’65| 12] 19] 31] 1) 2/ 5] 7| 1/ 3] 0] 4] 1) 4) 79 

Central, 1863} None. 11} 9} 20) 6] 1) 5) 6] 0} 3] CG 3] O} O} 60 

Denver, 1864/Thomas EK. Bliss, 962)?71) 83] 55} 88) 15}18}29)42] 0} 8) 0} 8] 5] 5/150 

Empire, 1866|)E. B. Tuthill, 61/61 30 
Georgetown, 1868/E. B. Tuthill, 961/72 

Greeley, - 1870|L. Wheaton Allen, 69/772) 18] 16) 34] 8] 9} 0} 0} 0} 0} Oj O} OC} Oo} 55 

TorTaL: 6 churches, 4 ministers. 74| 99|173) 30]16/39/55| 1/14) 0 15} (| 9374 


OTHER MINISTERS. — 


None. 


SUMMARY.—CnurcHes, etc., as above, Gain of members,9. Gain in Sabbath Schools, 48, 


CHANGES. — None in li 


st of churches. 


ORGANIZATION. — The CoLoRaDo CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL OHURCHES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


| Jan. 1, 1872. | 1871. 


an 
foe) 
Psi 
an 


Andover, 1749'S. G, W. Rankin, s.p. 741/’71] 14] 41) 55) 6] 0] 0] 0 
Ashford, 1718|B. B. Hopkinson,s.p, 52/49} 44) 67|111} 25] 0] 0] 0 
wv Westford, ‘3768|C. C. Beaman, 8.p. —89)’69} 10} 26) 36) 1] 1) 1} 2 
Avon, ees ait Saeeoldemtthy, ,8.p. 738/68 a a re e : alte 
Avon, 1819 one 7 
Barkhamsted, 1781|[H. Gidman, Meth.] 71) 15| 29) 44) 10] 1) 0} 1 
os Riverton, 1842} None. : 14} 41) 55) 21] 2) 0) 2 
Berlin, Kensington, 1712|A. T. Waterman, 64/69] 40} 82/122) 12] 2) 0) 2 
Berlin, 1775| Leavitt H. Hallock, %67|’67|100/182/282) 16] 6| 4{10 
Bethany 1160] _ Nowe, 102 oh 2i7| 30] 0| sl 6 
ethe Yone, 2 
Bethlehem, 739|George W. Banks, °66|66/ 53) 76|129| 12 5| 0) 5 
Bloomfield, 1738| Jas. B. Cleaveland, 752/’67| 41) 91/132) 11) 1) 4) 5 
Bolton, 1725|Wm. E. B. Moore, 6d 368 24) 44/ 68 22) 2) | 2 
Bozrah, 1739|H. A. Ottman, s.p. 72 51} 59/110) 17|386] 3|37 
“  Bozrahville,1828)A. R. Livermere,s.p.?43}’70| 9} 18] 27; 3) 0} 0) 0 
“~~ Fitchville, 1854) None. : ___| 12) 23) 35| 26) 0/ 0/ 0 
Branford, 1646/Elijah C. Baldwin, 60 65 88 175|268 8} 8} 7/15 
Bridgeport, Ist, 1695|Charles R. Palmer, 72}110|237/847) 37] 0} 9| 9 
a 2d, 1830/Edwin Johnson, *51|?70|140/265|405} 35] 9/21/30 
“ Black Rock, 1849|[F.W. Williams, Pres.] |°66] 21| 39) 60] 0] 0] 0) 0 
“ Park st., 1868|John G. Davenport, 168 68 53/102'155| 7|25/21 46 
“ Olivet, 1870/8. H. Emery,s.p. ‘37 12 4} 13) 17 ot 30] 6/56 
Bridgewater, 1809|J. B. Doolittle, s.p. 64 ia 26) 65] 91) 21) 1) 4) 5 
Bristol. 1747) Webster W. Belden, Zio 510 190|300|490| 30/77|30/107 
Brookfield, 1757| Asa C. Pierce, 65 70 80) 74 104 27| 0} 1) 1 
Brooklyn, 1784/Chas. N. Seymour, 744 558 53/126 179 22/14) 3 a 
Burlington, 1782|C, Chamberlain, s.p. jae yd 19] 88] 57} 7| 0 0 : 
Canaan, 1741|Jos. E. Swallow, 8.p./48 70 27| 72| 99} 9] 0} 2 : 
“Fails Village,1858 Jos. H. Swallow, 8.p. °48 70} 19] 85} 54) 11} 0} 1 : 
Canterbury, 1711|JohnR.Freeman,s.p. 756/’71} 30) 50) 80 12| 4 i 
‘ Westminster,1770|Jos, W. Sessions,s8.p.’33 768 87| 63/100} 18} 0 t 
Canton Center, 1750] Austin Gardner, s.p. ioe 769) 64 105/169} 26 : rep 
“Collinsville. oe G. W. Andrews, 8.p. 767 2 110]180/290) 54 aca 
Chaplin, 810)Francis Wliliams, °41|’58) 54| 89/143) 20 ‘ ale 
Chatham, Mid, Had. 1740 None. é 16| 33) 49 A Ae 
ee Hamp’n, Ist, 1748 Burritt A, Smith,s.p. 65 vd 58]102)160} 14 Siena 
‘ Mid. Had. Lae, 1855|Edw. P. Herrick, tar a1 16} 30 a A alate 
‘¢ E. Hamp’n Un’n1856|J. B. Griswold, s.p. : 712 33 55 we patel els 
Cheshire, 1724|John M. Wolcott, 61 "69 120) 226 saileelakalcs 
Chester, 1742|Wm. D. Morton, s.p.’64 69 68/126, Peranhalvele 
Clinton, 1667| William E. Brooks, 767 67 94/134 a solatee 
Colchester, 1703|/Samuel G@. Willard, 7°48 768 91|202 eeiahahal 
‘* Westchester, 1729/Hiram Bell, s.p. 40 ‘64 31) 67 sal al ahals 
Colebrook, 1795) Henry A.Russell,s.p.’54 368 16 ae Gatealalals 
Columbia, , 1716/Fred. D, Avery, 750 750 62 Se olaet a) ate 
Sprig te ve Pavel A. peinae, me an oF eoleol. 4s! ol lo 
od orth Jesse Brush, 
Coventry, South, 1712|\John P. Hawley, 69/169] 83(103/136) 18|11! 718 
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ae 
’d|Removals ae 
*Rs.| Admt' 1871. air ae a 
> RS. mee * cy 
EMB 1871. pao 3j2/2] 8 
peso 1872. gira .1¢ 3|3|8 . 
Z| Jan. 1, aR EARAEE = 
, lala alle SSEISIELS 
: ee 
STER AEA a) 31 L818 a 
x MINI e| Ele =e i= ahaa aa she oe 
z es b= 12 4 1 3 32 
g iS) 3 3/133 8} 0 37] 5 0 7 3/823 
se Name. ae Broo 14318 “ara of 8 0} 9} 3} aftas 
7 e & iagk 158/71 wrieat gS aes BS ae a4 s|225 
yeeacainy 2 Spe fg rat Calusa 3) v) | 9| 2 | 2| o| at 
Place an eral cos Cee feo Bs gales Eda 3 iS ee o| of os 
cond, 1113 Rana Easton, im 123/166 1a) 1 11 ; 5) 0 : 1} 0 = 
eon tik, 185 .B. ; Pe 71] 38| 7 ro pt 3 A fal S 0} 7 
rat 1 Neier Seana SERRE ae 
“oy Jo ‘ t, 8.D. 72| 42 52] 5 1 6| 2 0 10}38 
ien 1846 None Hart, 12 8| 34 2| 17 0 0 3] 9 250 
Dery sam, 1710 rearg i Patera she “ea | a} 6 ol 7 9) oli 12 1500 
© Bir ia, : 7) No M. 53 59] 85 Pas 78 5|16 lag 3 5} 0} Tj ¢ 4) 5 
“ Anson 184 ipo ts ee wal ae 12/403] 35 ee ae at otalae 
ee aera 1181|""Nove Beak 2 2) io a “a3 883 so) @|0 ae 
a a. ill, s.p. 259 471108 $1193 2 : 3 0 2i1 
rd 714|8 nD ail 8) ray 5138/19 8 Oo 4 1 
Hast Granby, Haare Hate ‘rm ila} 0) oo 03) lata ofl 
Heat saline D. Willan Haven if) 40| Taig 30) 310 3819 aol alo) 0 _ 
Eats ee 71D. Cc. A soem me "66| 56 157 93 5| 3 at st ot oie 1 75 
‘ 1 . ug 536 ot) 9a 15 fi 3] 0 718 0 
ae Ltd : 4 1852 pee anes < tr 69 = 112 en 28 : 0} 3 3 2} 2 6l12 bs 
oe eaten, 2 — count ade Bp. 1 as 118 i 6 3 oe 3| 3 7 413 eS 
ai 763/Mart : ing, 7 7\ 70 1}: 2 
ant Lyme, ee by i fra Sel to io] ae) 22 22/9) 2 83 
va 5 bd ie on, DB. o 
Eaten, ae eee be Sehirlige 3| of 0 7 3] 5 alas © 3)246 
eer Drod Be 1083 Tejah pada, rT "65) 3 i3}64 ne 3) aut 12) 1/15 2] 0 be 
“ 55\(E tod ler, 44 52 8}124 5] 0] 2 3] 2/13 4 87 
ington, colt re Scherr a ee Lene me es ee 
Eine 1725} J. mry W. Rankin, °T0| 36 173} 247 15] 6 2) 2 1/10 1413 
Bi 2: : s 7 7: 0) 2 3 0}27 10 
ng aay 1852 oe dS 51 -T1| 74 114/173 13] 2 716] 6 4} ol1 1] 2hy . 
Centr 1650 ee Hill, "71 69 sa 78|120 8) 9 3/44! 6 31 0 6 0 + aa 
pi a 1726 eorge — ae 265 63 42 90/266 10/41 5| 6| 3 0] 5 0116 
‘ i jes 3/'63] 4 1 < 5 4 2 T 
irfield, ween field, 1843 prea Ligh al ny 69 37) 76 es 24 ilo | af a] 0 Q 0 aha 
Fa ws eee 1652 Thoma C. Jo dge, * 867 9] 70 0] 37 3/10 ol 0 s} 119 92 
tc Seer lle, 1841 Aen Kittre 4. a 10 di 15] 7 ol o } 4| 0 as ar 
gaat ae ‘ans celts Owdwbag, tas be se 1{13| s\20 abet oueie Ohad 
silin, bets aan Hazen, ‘67| 26 Mee ~ 5) 1 H 0] 2 : 310 ee 
Fran phe ee 1836 ake A. -—p. 3P71 151 147 0} 51 0 1) 3} 0 0) 6) 0 1/158 
we Backing tie wonee Seceae 69/69 52] soldi 29) 0 2} 3] 1 il ol 4 | anor 
“ . *) 
th 739 » EES 8, 8. 69/6 5 106 0 0 16 110 
Bes slvr Mens irene tt, 768/88 bs as a als oo 
janw ? . Ott, > w 5 
rT aan 1135\John 8. loweyope 38/7 aalia| 0/0) 6 ah 0} a| 0 2hs9 
Green 827| Wi Fello '0}108|172 93 015 3] 2 3) 1 131 
“ 2d, ich, 1 F.E. ck, 0/70 2] 51 0} 0 210 1| 4 
Ww 20 Pee! | 7 42 199 0 1 8 125 
a North, it 1825 ess ns 5 4 ~~ 10} 1 Pi 2 & 0 8 afto0 
Sighs ghee tie ™ 3105 ae eee a ’ 73/12 iio tr salar ah olen aa Fes 
‘ sie ss 
a 25) W ne. ewis, . 48 1} 31 8/169 0] 0 15|27 23/10 175 
Gu 18 pacentert, "38 ela si) 80) 3] 9) 4 nis) 0/8 1 
2 75 HL DeFor 72 415 82 Tal 1/2 2 
3d, La Se De Pl Rh i eLostadiys Pole 1 
* elle ee baa a 54) 72181 ei alien fslasleol ¢ at oloel elec: 
pea cre Se ps a 250/887 woofs a Stake pe a 
Mt. ville, 723|W. A. Ri ‘ker, 53 32/2 09 4|17 18 10 00 
den,} eyvi 172 lias H Par o TOL 82) 1 171 31] 5 013 Bubt 
Ham hitn 36) in P. rton, 66 27 366 3/28 2) 0] 3 211 100 
¢ Rob ‘ Cs ee 3 eins, 66 Hor 149 eeu 278 ihe 25 2 ol 1 : alo shee 
Eek Ist, 1824 Grates Johns, 760 65]115 sets 1382 13 0) 0 0 3)10 : 0/108 
Ha 2a, 1832|0, ding , Gage, 1 hee 42 46 0 2) 6 23 184 
ta cad Te itehe "9747 9| Q7 1} 6 813 10/12 4} 1 0 
“ Dark, Sse anit Twit 7 1 97| 4 12] 0 3] 5] 1 2) 0) 3 0} ol 7 
“ 4th, tt at., 1852 Mees Boren 7a} 14 36/230 15| 2 il 4 0} We o}210 
Ico 85) Jo H. "12 O4}1 32 9} 2 0}.7 6] 1 60 
© Tal 1 st., ly 2s Fran r 5769) 93} 1 3 a re 110 010 
a peat m Hill, 1870 None. Tabor, 65 721 39 56 93 9} 2 6] 5 oO} 1 
riudbaealente 68 ey L. iss 72 pa ee Bt 5| 1 1| 0 
Windsor 1780 Gemsae 8 Dodge, 169) 88) 78|116 “a! o| o| 0 
= 1737 fhavee i al a8 oe a 
Ha hae! 171i Note, Marsh, o)69] 15 
Harwinton, th peng bia ater,s.p5 
Paulas, ibe ana Atwa 
Huntington, th, 1746|\Vm 
ent ou 
Kent, ly, 8 
Killing’ 
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| CH. MEMB’RS.| \dmt’d BAPT. a 
. S| Jan. 1, 1872, S71. © 
CHURCHES. MINISTERS. oH ig Peirce eee et eae ae 
3 2/2]. |S14) el jelalgl.lalstele| & 
Place and Nanie. Ep Name, S ie B15 2s 3 5 s a e Bls|z| 4% 
if S) SISIZ ISIE ISIEISISIABIHISIEIE| 
Killingly, West, 1801|Hlias Nason, s.p. ”§2)72}108)196/304} 50} 2] 8/1 2| 0| 7] 0} 1/816 
‘Dayville, 1849/F. EK. M. Bacheler, s.p. 22) 54) 76) 15) 5) 4 Q} O} 3} 0; 91208 
Killingworth, 1738] William Miller, s.p. °45)’69| 92|16 .|252| 22] 2| 0 2} 0] 8} 0} 4!203 
Lebanon, 1700)}Orlo D. Hine, AL 61} 90}151) 17} vu} 0 1} 0} 3} 0} 2/118 
% Goshen, 1729|Daniel B. Lord, 68 48} 77/125) 9/38) 3\4 0} 0} 4/22) 0/126 
* Exeter, 1773|John Avery, 748 37| 60] 97} 12] 6) 2 1) 0} 2) 3} 0/128 
Ledyard, 1810/Charles Cutting 768 73} 89/162) 27) 0} 1 1} 0} 3 U}160 
Lisbon, 1723/R. M. Chipman, s.p..’35 86} 48] 79) 12] 0} 2 P 4 2) 75 
Litehfield, 1722)Henry B. Elliot, s.p. 743 70)169/239] 5] 0] 6 7] 0/11 0}175 
‘‘ Northfield, 1795/E. B.Sanford,s.p. 69 33] 52) 85) 6) 1) 1 4 4 1) 90 
“ Milton, 1798|Geo. J. Harrison, s.p.249|’54| 17| 32) 49] 6] 0] 0 2] 0] 2] 0] 0} 39 
Lyme, 1727| Enoch F, Burr, 250 40] 96)186} 18} 9} 3/1 4 5 2) 75 
“ Grassy Hill, 1757|William A. Hyde,  °33/’67| 18] 29| 47| 7] 5] 0 1| 0} 2} 3] 2] 70 
Madison, 1707|James A. Gallup, 4 158)240)398] 80/13] 9/22/10] 6 16 41340 
“North, 1757|Francis Dyer,s.p. 52 40) 57) 97| 11} 2) 1 2 0}150 
Manchester, 1779| Silas W. Robbins, 753 70/140}210) 49} 0] 6 11 4/100 
“North, 1851} None. 35] 65|100] 8] 3] 2 11 1/185 
Mansfield, Centre, 1710/Kiah B. Glidden, s.p ’60|'69] 38] 111/149] 13] 2] 3 5 0/110 
Manstield, 1744| Moses C. Welch, 62)’67| 22) 54) 76} 10) 4) 4 8 0} 77 
Marlborough, 1749| Oscar Bissell, 56)?71] 18] 37] 55) 4] 0} 0 5 0} 54 
Meriden, Ist, 1729} William L. Gaylord, ’60|’70}192}294)/486) 27]16/22/38}10|1 20} 4)17/350 
* Centre, 1848 8 
*¢ South, 1858 9 
Middlebury, ‘1796 2 
Middlefield, 1808 4 
Middictown, 1665 1 
“South, 1747 4 
« Third, 1773 
Milford, Ist, 1639 


** Second, 1741 
Monroe, 1764 
Montville, 1721 

‘¢ Mohegan, 1882 
Morris, 1768 
Naugatuck, 1781 


New Britain, 1st, 1758 
he South, 1842 
New Canaan, 1733 
New Fairfield, 1742 
New Hartford, Ist, 1828 
“ South, 1348 


New Haven, Ist, 1639 


s¢ North, 1742 
“* Yale College, 1753 
Third 1826 


‘© Temple St., 1829 
s* Fair Hav., lat, 1830 
* College St.. 1831 
“Westville, 1832 
“ Howe St., 1838 
“Oh.of the Red’r, 1838 
‘© Davenport, 1862 
“ Howard Av., 1865 


‘East, 1869 

“ Taylor, 1871 
Newington, 1722 
New London, Ist, 1650 
oe » 1835 

New Milford, 1716 
Newtown, 1715 
Norfolk, 1760 


North Branford, 1724 
“  Northford, 1750 
North Canaan, 1769 
North Haven, 1718 
North Stonington, 1727 
Norwalk, 1652 
‘6 South, 


Edward Hungerford, 

J. Howe Vorce, 70 
David Breed, 2 
A.C. Denison, s.p. 51 
Azel W. Hazen, 69 
John P. Taylor, 768)’6 


Edw. T. Hooker, s.p.’68 

Albert J. Lyman, 270 

George H. Griffin, 65 

Wm. B. Curtiss, s.p. 43 
None. 

C.F. Muzzy,s.p. 738 

R. H. Gidman, s.p. 67 


F. T. Perkins, s.p. — 743)’72 
John H, Denison, — 770)’71/146/269/415| 30/12 


None. 
Jos. Greenleaf, jr. 


E. B. Claggett,s.p. 46)’71) 17) 45] 62} 12] 0 
Sanford 8. Martyn, °68)’70} 41/103/144) 19) 4 
727/72) 41) 74/115} 15] 0 
Leonard Bacon, 724’ 


8. A. Loper, 8.p. 


George L Walker,’58}’6 


None. 
None. 
David Murdoch, 
None, 
Henry T. Staats, 760 
James W. Huopbell, 764 
James L. Willard, 55 
None. 
John KE. Todd, 60 
John W. Partridge, 771 
Orlando H. White, 751 
R PiercyHibbard,s.p.’58 
None. 
R. G. Vermilye, s.p, 743 
Thomas P. Field, 740 
Oliver E. Daggett, 37 
James B. Bonar, 
Henry B. Smith, 
Joseph Eldridge, 


42/121]163) 27 


530 
50 /69/122|212/334| 30] 5 


’71|122/274/396| 64)2 


Edson L. Clark, s.p. 759/67} 39} 70/109} 10 


G. DeF.Folsom, s8.p. 
Isaac P. Powell, 


69) 42) 73/115] 15 
68/69} 37| T7\114| 9 


Wm. T. Reynolds, 752)?69/119/191/310) 31 
James R.Bourne, p.e.’59)’72] 40) 56) 96) 3 


Samuel Dunham, s.p. 


70} 96}268/363) 18 
1836|Homer N. Dunning, 752/’66!'107|211]318} : 
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108 Statistics. — Connecticut. [Jan. 
CH. MEMP’RS.| Admt’d| Removals BAPT.@ 
3 Jan. 1, 1872. | 1871. 1871. 1871. B 
4 $ - ~“—s 
CHURCHES. an MINISTERS, S ererteigee 25 Le nee 
s Sil = ce B= a = . a2! |g 2 
aes g| als) 2/é | Zlsizlgtzle|sielelg| = 
P ame, $0 Vame. a 2\z/e Sal MOS IS 
Place and Name z . Sid's oie Hees ee eaae 
i 6 iram P, Atms, 939)’36) 63/175|288| 20) 7 0} 6)20} 1)27 
el tg ae 1760|\raleom Mec, Dana, 63),64|127 285|362) 10] 6| 6|12}12) 6) 2/20] 2} 6/400 
“ Greeneville, 1883/Robert P. Stanton, ”48|’56] 84/169|253| 18] 3) 4) 7| 3| 9) 0|12/ 0} 9j3 
‘ j 4 i i 968|’68]150|/296/446| 16]17/16/33] 9) 7} 0/16] 6] 9)/487 
‘ Broadway,  1842)Daniel Merriman, 68)" 6 6 ol at alates 
‘* Taftville, 1867|Charles L. Ayer, a.p.’59 2 10} 15) 25) 2) 0 i 7| 0 z Oho Srglene 
Old Lyme 1693|Davis 8. Brainerd, 41)’41| 62/123/185) 10) 4 6] 2 
Old Saybrook 1646|F. N. Zabriskie, 721 86|149|235| 35} 0} 0| 0} 1} 2] 0} 3} 0} 2I150 
Orangé, W. Haven, 1719|G. 8. Dickerman, _°68}’70| 72/124/196| 15] 0| 6| 6] 3|11| 0/14] 0| 5]190 
“ Orange, ” 4805] William H. Dean,s.p.’64|’71} 38) 98/136) 18) 0} 0) 0} 2| 0] 0) 2 : Bhan 
Oxford 1745|John Churchill, s.p. ’40)’69) 28) 62) 90} 5) 0| 0) 0) 1] 0} 0} 2 
Plainfield, 1705| William Phipps, °40|’69| 13| 42| 65| 4} 1] 1| 2) 1! oj 0} 2] 0} 6} 80 
“ Central Vil., 1846/G. J. Tillotson, s.p. 731 770 14| 50] 64| 10} 2] 4) 6] 5} 6| O11 Eo 
“ Wauregan, 1856/8. H.Fellows,s.p. 59)’59) 6 16) 22 4; 0} 1} 1) oO] 9 ao . eos 
Plainville, 1840] _ None. 98/192)290) 24] 7} 9/16) 8] 7) 0\15 350 
Plymouth, 1739| Elias B> Hillard, 55 769 45}101/146) 5! 3} 8/11) 4/18] 0/22] 0] 51247 
“ Thomaston, 1837|Joseph W. Backus, 752 267 98|144|242} 6] 2] 3] 5} 2! 5) 3/10] 0} 21872 
‘« Terryville, | 1838|Henry B. Mead, 271/71) 90)128)218} 16} 0} 2) 2) 2) 2) 0} 4) 0} 2/337 
Pomfret, 1715} None. 48} 93)141| 29] 9} -3)12 _ 4} O| 6] 3} 7/120 
«Abington, 1753} None. 27} 74,101! 10) 0} 4| 4) 2) 1] 0} 3) 0} 0} 60 
Portland, 1721|Samnel Hopley, s.p. 755}’72) 23) 54 77} 1 1] 2} 3] 0} 2) 0} 2} 0} 5/120 
“Central, 1851|N. J. Squires, s.p. *71| 23) 55} 78} 43] 8} 0) 8} 3} 0} 0} 3) 3] 7] 88 
Preston. 1698} None. 47} 80}127} 27)11) 4/15; 1) 2) 0] 3) 9} 0/150 
Prospect, 1798|Charles Pyke, Meth. T1| 41} 72/113} 26] 1} 2) 3] 2| 1] 0} 3] 1) 0/188 
Putnam, East, 715 one. 14} 49} 63} 16} O} 0} 0} 1) 1] &} 2] 0] O} 50 
Y ? * ly 5 
* Putnam, 1848/Thomas M. Boss, 66)°70} 96/164\260} 61 22 23 45 1| 8} 0} 9/12} 4/300 
Redding, 1733} None. & 51) 94)145} 21} 2} 0 3 2} 3) 0} 5] 2} 0} 94 
Ridgefield, 1712}Daniel W. Teller,s.p.’70|?72] 60/140;200} 12) 3) 4/ 7) 5} 2) 0} 7] 1) 0163 
‘“ Ridgebury, 1768}[Wm.M.Parsons,Bap.}\’71| 4} 17| 21} 4) 0} Q| 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} oO} o 45 
Rocky Hill, 1727| None. : 31}100}!131} 14] 4{ 2) 6) 4) 5} 0} 9} 2} 1/1382 
Roxbury, 1744|David Evan Jones, 771)’71] 61} 98}159| 28; 0} 3) 3) 5} 6] 0}11) 0} 0}163 
Salem, 1793|John Elderkin, s.p. 72) 21} 43} 64} 13} 0} 2} 2! 3} 4] O| 7} 0} 1] 50 
Salisbury, 1744} Adam Reid, 237|’37| 53/139|192) 14] 8] 6/14} 5} 3} oO] 8} 1} 4/316 
Saybr’k. Deep Riv., 1834) Wm. H. Knouse, = 59)70} 72\126 198) 11 1} 4) 5] 3) 5) 0 8 1} 0}153 
Scotland, 1735} None. 42) 65}107| O/17} 2/19} 2} 1] 4} 7/12} 5/100 
Scymour, 1817| None. 30 57| 87} 9] O} 4) 4] 3} 6} 0} 9} 0} O}130 
Sharon, 1740|/A. B, Bullions, 768] 37}110}147; 9} 3} 5] 8] 2] 2} 0} 3} 2) 2/150 
“Ellsworth, 1802 ee he ?71| 37] 46) 83} 10) 1] O} 1] 21 0} oO] 2 1) 2) 50 
Sherman, 1751| James P. Hoyt, 0/70} 31) 65} 96) 5} 7} 7/14] 1] 1] a} 2} 6} 2/115 
Simsbury, 1682)J. L. Tomlinson, 763/71] 54/114/168| 24! 0} 3} 3] 4) oO} Oo} 4} 0} 21150 
“ Tariffville, 1862} None. 2 1) 8 9} 5] 0} Of O} OF 3} O}] 2] O| OF} O 
Somers, 1727/Charles H. Gleason, *67)’70} 68)147}215} 33) 2| 2} 4} 5} 6/19/80} 0} 1/140 
Somersville, 1871\Chas. H. Gates, sp. 752/71} 7} 8] 15) 2) 7| 8/15] 0] oO} oO} oO} 5] ol sa 
Southbury, 1733|John Hartwell, 75Q)°71} 26} 57}, 83) 14] 0} O| OF O| 4f oO} 4f OF Ol108 
“South Britain, 1769|[H. 8. Newcomb, P’rb.]|’67| 43} 78/121) 18} 2} 2| 4) 2) 3) 0] 5] 0} 3] 60 
Southington, 1728| Alexander Hall, s.p. 64)’72)127/237/364| 17] 2} 8/10] 7} 9} 0/26} 1] 5/290 
‘ Plantsville, 1865}Wm. R. Eastman,~- 762/66] 91}121/212} 10] 0} 2} 2) 1] 6] o| 7] of 9245 
South Windsor, 1690}Geo. A. Bowman, — 748/66] 23) 81/104) 12) 2] 1} 3] 5] 5} 0|10] 2] 1) 82 
“© ‘Wapping, 1836}Charles W. Drake, 8.p. 771) 25) 49} 74) 5} O} 8} 3] 3} 0} O} 3} O} 1] 80 
Sprague, Hanover, 1766|L. H. Barber, s.p. 743/’69) 83} 54] 87} 25] 2} Oo} 2! 2) 11 o| 8} 1] ol30 
ES Eagleville, 1866} None. 8} 15} 23} 10} 1; 0} 1] 0} 11 O} 1] Of O} 90 
Stafford, 1723}David B. Hubbard, s.p.|72} 1) 13) 14] 2] 0} 0} 0} 0} 11 6} 4] of o| oO 
“ West, 1764|Ira Pettibone, *34)67| 82) 49| 81] 91 | 0} Oo} 2t 0} Of 2! Oo} ol108 
“ Springs, 1850) W. S. Hawkes, s.p, 68/71) 30) 52} 82} 12] 0] 6} 6] 3] 6} 0} 9] oO} oly7a 
* Staffordville, 1853|David B. Hubbard, s.p. |’72| 7} 26] 38} 8} 4| 2) 6] 11 1) Oo} 9) 2 0 75 
Stamford, 1641|Richard B. Thurston,’48|’65} 82/185}267} 36] 3/13}16| 6! 3] 0] 9} Oo} sli70 
‘ North, 1782| Josiah Peabody, s.p. ’39)’68] 36] 78)114/ 10] 0} 0} 0} 3] 6} o} 9] O| 9}200 
“ Long Ridge, 1842|Stephen Hubbell, ’30/69}_7| 19] 26| 4| 1] 1) 21 | o| of o| o| o| 44 
Stonington, lst, 1674}Paul Couch, s.p. ?27)63) 30} 50} 80) 11} 0} O} 0} 0} 1t O} 1} O| oO} 82 
cerns 1833/Henry A. Wales, —66)’71| 60/141/201} 40} 0) 2) 2) 2| 3! o| 5] of 11 67 
“ Paweatuck, 1843)/A.8. Wilcox,s.p.  65}72! 68} 96}154) 17/12) 5{17) 2] 6| o| 3| 7 O}T5 
“« Mystic Bridge, 1852| William Clift, 744/69) 37|101}138) 24) 1} 0} 1] 0} 2] O| 2} 2} 1h143 
Stratford, 1640] None. 72)192/264| 12] 2} 5} 7) 2) 7| o| 9| 1] slee0 
Suffield, 1698| Walter Barton, »64/°69|104|185|289] 23/51/17\a8| 8| 5} ol1si27| 11250 
“ West, 1744)A. Alvord, s.p. 65)’71] 18] 35} 53} 8} 0} 2| 2 6} 1 0} 7} Ol oO} 94 
Thompson, 1730|J.C. Bodwell, jr., 8.p.’72)72| 56)/130|186] 40} 0| 4] 4! 5] 2! 1) slo 0/180 
Tolland, 1717; None. 34) 65) 99) 34) 3] 0} 3] 2] 3] 0} 5] 2] 11 85 
Torrington, 1741] None, 23] 89} 62} 19} 0) 1] 1) 1) 2] o| 3] 0] 2} o 
‘« Torringford, 1762|Merrick Knight, 8.p, 750/72) 41) 74/115} 14) 2) 0) 2} 6] 4] ol10} 0} 1}120 
“ Wolcotville, 1832|Lavalette Perrin, 243)72[ 64(10811621 86) 11 3] 4] 4! si 1] 8] 1{ 1125 
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CH. MEMB’RS. Admt’d! Removals | Barred 
ie 


, S| Jan. 1, 1872. | 1871. | 1871. | 1371. 8 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS, rs 3 —— | - pant ae ~~ B 
= £\2)./$1 4/2] Jelslgl.jelalel2 
Place and Name. 5) Name. 3 als g ZISISIS(EE|SISIEI2 
fs) 613ls |S 16 | sISIslalalsielelés 
taney es ee pee 765 oe 65] 86/151] 11} 0} 1; 1} 1] 4) 0 5] oO} 0 
amuel I. 32 7) 3: 2 
Vernon, 1762 AL a Ohosstro™ fp: td vai] asl O4 ist 3 7 Taal 4 | B14 al 8 
i Rockville, Ist, 1837) Egbert B. Bingham, 771)?71} 45) 96/141] 27} 5] 5/10} 1/15) 0 16) 0} oj: 
ed Rockville, 2d, 1849)Henry f. Hyde, ?64/72/116)198/314} 80] 3)15)18} 6/10) 016] 2) 2: 
Talcottville, 1867/George A. Oviatt,  °38|’67) 68}116]184] 20] 8] 5.13] 1] 8] 0 9] 0] 5 
Volunt’n & Sterl’g, 1779|Joseph Ayer, ?25)70| 12] 39] 51] 8] 3] 0, 38} 0] 3) 0 3] 2] 0 
eingiord, ioe eo Phere 32 732] 921198/290] 25] 0} 5) 5] 9] 2! 011] Oo} 1): 
arren, 7 illiam E. Bassett, 756/’64] 46) 65/111) 8] 3) 1) 4] 3} 3] 0 6} 2) 5 
i ee ; ater lee 8. Colton, : 56|66/100/140)210] 14) 0} 3) 3] 2) 2/ 1! 5] 0] 8 
ew Preston, 175 one. y | 2} 2] 2) 0 
ee FL 1757/T. A. Woodhull, s.p. ’56)69 a 48| 74 *aakalcel ab al 0 31 2 
Waterbury, 1st, 1689) Jos. Anderson, 8.p. 758)?65/115}246/361) 30] 1)12,13} 4/14) 018} 1] 6 
Wikcriows 2d, bats eee Beckwith, TL | ne ee a 11/2233! 3} 9} 214] 3] 7 
; one. 138|20% 0} 2) 2) 1! 5] 0; 6} 0; 1]26 
Westbrook, 1726|/Geo. A. Bryan, s.p. 749/70] 58/183/195] 25/18] 018) 6| 0] 0| 6| 8} 0 
West Hartford, 1713|Myron N. Morris, 46 /?52)107/183/295] 31] 4) 8,12] 3} 9) 0:12) 4! 8 
to 1757|Zalmon B. Burr, s.p. 743|’50] 30] 67] 97] 10] 0} 0} O} 3} O} oO} 3} 0} 0 
estport, 
*¢ Green’s Farms, 1715|Benjamin J. Relyea, ’46]’61| 72/101/173] 10] 4! 2° 6] 1) 5} 0} 6] 1} 4/136 
s Westport, 1832 Andrew J. Hetrick, °65/’65) 56; 97)153] 7] 3 4| 7] 4] 1/0) 5} 0} 3/175 
ee oo aoe C. Adams, = 739)’68)_ 95/217/312) 20/15) 4.14) 8} 2) 0/10/10) 3/285 
illington, 172 one, 21) 54] 75) 14] 0} 7| 7} 0} 4) 0; 4] 0} 0} 80 
Wilton, 1726|S. J. M. Merwin, 744/768] 61/119]180] 9] 6 3 9| 6] 3) 1,10) 2) 1]178 
ee a ay eoconauans 765)’70) 47} 60/107] 80) 0} 3) 3) 3} 4) 3/10) 0) 2/125 
¥ inste 7 os. M. Miles, 270/70} 56/130)186) 12} 1] 5, 6} v} 3} 0} 3} 1} 38}2v0 
a rere) Demir ag hg oh al ot ona ar aes 
a f . Kei 7 p 7 é 6 QO} 2/145 
“ Willimantic, 1828|Horace Winslow,  °43)’69! 54/192/246) 15] 1/10 11] 3] s| 0/11! 0| o{200 
Windsor, 1630}Gowen C. Wilson, 61/67} 42) 96/138] 13] 8) 5:13} 0] 1} 0; 1) 8} 0/150 
‘* Poquonnock, 1841 N.G. Bonney, s.p. 764/68) 18) 38} 56) 7| 2) 3 5} 1) 1) 2) 4) 0) oj149 
Windsor Locks, | 1844|J. W. Beach, 70/70} 25) 741 99} 10! 4 4| 8} 2) 8} 0/10) 2/14/1850 
Woodbridge, «1742/8 Pv Marvin,” Pathos] s9/184)205| 251 9| 0! 1} 3| 4] 0| 2| Of ola0 
Y 2/8. P. Marvin, 5 5} 52 206) 25 i 7 f 
Woodbury, . 1670/GurdonW. Noyes, £9)69 55/125|180| 12| 2 1; 3] 6} 3} 0} 9} 0; 01145 
« North, 1816|J. L. R. Wyckoff, %F1PT1! T7/1S4)211) 22) 1) 2! 3] 7] 4! O]11) 0} 2/240 
Woodstock, 1690]/Nath. Beach, s.p. 737 \'68) 42) 79/121] 11) 4) 2) 6] 2/14) 0/16) 1) 2/110 
sc West, 1747|C. P. Grosvenor, 8.p.734?71} 33] 65! 98} 17) 5) 0 5) 1} 4} 0} 5) 5) 2) 58 
“ East, 1756) Wm. H. Phipps, s.p. 766/71] 57] 97]154) 28) 9/13 22) 5] 0} O} 5) 4! 0/104 
“North, 1831!Wm., A. James, 8.p. 711 411 941135! 111 41 4 8l 4! 2! ol 6! oO! ol40 


OTHER MINISTERS. 


John W. Allen, North Wood- 
stock. 

Samuel H. Allen, Windsor 
Locks, 

Samuel J. Andrews, Hartford. 

Wim. W. Andrews, Wethers- 
field. 

Josiah L. Arms, Woodstock, 

Edward E. Atwater, New 
Haven. 

Dayid R. Austin, South Nor- 
walk. 

Jared R, Avery, Groton. 

Frederick H. Ayers, 
Ridge. 

William T, Bacon, Derby. 

John G. Baird, New Haven. 

Abraham C, Baldwin, Hart- 
ford, 

Henry Barbour, London, Zing. 

Samuel W. Barnum, New 
Haven. 

Elijah P. Barrows,D.pD. (Prof. 
Ob. Th. Sem.) Middletown. 

Bronson B, Beardsley, Bridge- 
port. 


Long 


Hubbard Beebe, Assoc. Sec, 
A. 8. F. Soc., New Haven. 
Samuel B.S. Bissell. Sec. Am, 
Sun. Sch. Union, Norwalk, 

Seth Bliss, Berlin. 

Joseph ©. Bodwell, D.p., 
Prof. Theol. Inst., Hartford. 

Alvan Bond, pD.bD., Norwich. 

Jonathan Brace, D.D., Editor, 
Hartford. 

Charles E. Brandt, teacher, 
Farmington, 

Charles A. GO, Brigham, Mid- 
dletown. 

Charles H. Bullard, Hartford. 

Horace Bushnell, D.D., Hart- 
ford. 

Frederick W. 
Rocky Hill. 

Thomas S. Childs, Prof. Theo. 
Inst., Hariford. 


Chapman, 


Augustus B. Collins,Norwalk. 

Erastus Colton, New Haven. 

Nehemiah B. Cook, Ledyard. 

Chauncey D. Cowles, Far- 
mington, 

George E. Day, D.D., Prof. 
Theol. Sem., New Haven. 


Guy B. Day, teacher, Bridge- 


port. 

Henry N. Day, D.D., New 
Haven. 

Wiiliam E Dixon, Enfield. 

Edgar J. Doolittle, Walling- 
ford. 

Sol. J. Douglas, N. Haven. 

Hdward O. Dunning, New 
Haven, 

Timothy Dwight, D.p., Prof, 
Theol, Sem., New Haven, 
Mdward B, Emerson, teacher, 

Stratford. 
Stephen Fenn, Vernon. 
Thomas K, Fessenden, Far. 
mington, 3 
Geo. P. Fisher, D.p., Prof, 
Theol, Sem., New Haven. 
Samuel B. Forbes, West Win- 
sted. 
Wm. ©, Fowler, Lu. D., Dur- 
ham Centre, 

Daniel C. Frost, Killingly. 
William H. Gilbert, Dist. Sec. 
Am, Bible Soc., Hartford. 
John Greenwood, New Mil- 

ford, 


LIO 


Leverett Griggs, D.D., Agent 
Am, Ed. Soc., Bristol. 

E. Edwin Hall, Fairhaven. 

William K, Hall, Stratford. 

Henry Herrick, North Wood- 
stock. 

Platt i’. Holley, Bridgeport. 
James M. Hoppin, D.v., Prof. 
Theol. Sem., New Haven. 
Joseph Hurlbut, New London, 

Nathan 8. Hunt, Bozrah. 

Elijah B. Huntingion, Stam- 
ford. 

Austin Isham, Roxbury. 

spofford D. Jewett, Middle- 
field. 

Henry Jones, Bridgeport. 

Philo Judson, Rocky Hill. 

John R. Keep, teacher, Hart- 
ford. 

Reuben 8. Kendall, U 8. Con- 
sul, Brundust, Italy. 

Ezra D. Kioney, 
Depot. 

Rodolphus Landfear, Hart- 
ford 


Darien 


Ammi Linsley, North Haven. 

Chauucey L. Loomis, Middle- 
town. 

Abraham Marsh, Agent Jonn. 
Bible Soc., Tolland. 

Frederick Marsh, Winchester. 

Robert McEwen, D.D., New 
London. 

Daniel D. T. McLaughlin, 
Morris. 

Charles B. McLean, Wethers- 
field. 

Nathaniel Miner, Salem. 
William H. Moore, Se. Conn, 
Home Miss. Soc.. Berlin. 

John ©. Moses, Ellington. 

Thomas D. Murphy, Granby. 

Charles Nichols, New Br:tain, 

Bennett F. Northrop, Gris 
wold. 

Birdsey G@. Northrop, Sec. 
Conn. Board of Hd., New 
Haven. 

Charles C. C. Painter, Nauga- 
tuck. 

Elliot Palmer, Portland. 

Wm. Patton, D.D., N. Haven. 

Whitman Peck, teacher, New 
Haven. 


‘ 
SUMMARY.—Cuurcnes: 154 with pastors; 88 with actin 


Statistics. — Connecticut. 


Frederick T, Perkins, Hart- 


ford. 

Dennis Platt, South Norwalk. 

Noah Porter, D.D., Pres. Yale 
Coll., New Haven. 

Edward H. Pratt, Sec. Conn. 
Temp. Union, East Wood- 
stock. 

George P. Prudden, N. Haven. 

Alfred C, Raymond, New 
Haven. 

Henry Robinson, Guilford. 

Saml. Rockwell, New Britain. 

George E. Sanborne, Hart- 


ord. 

Thomas L. Shipman, Jewett 
City. 

Asa B. Smith, Rocky Hill. 

James A. Smith, Unionville. 

Saml. Spring, D.D., Hartford. 

Caly. E. Stowe, D.D., Hart- 


ford. 
ee B. Sturges, Greenfield 
ill. 

Wm. Thompson, D.D., Prof. 
Theol. Inst., Hartford. 

Stephen Topliff, Cromwell. 

Henry Clay Yrumbull, Dist. 
Sec. A. 8.8, U., Hartford. 

Mark Tucker, D.D., Wethers- 
field. 

William W. Turner, LL.D., 
Sec. Miss.’y Soc. of Conn., 
Hartford, 

Henry Upson, New Preston. 

Robt. G. Vermilye, D.D., Prof. 
Theol. Inst., Hartford. 

Thos. T, Waterman, Monroe. 

Joseph Whittlesey, Berlin. 

Wm. Whittlesey, New Haven, 

era H. Wilder, West Meri- 

en. 

Alpheus Winter, Temperance 
Agent, Hartford. 

George I. Wood, Ellington. 

John Woodruff, Littlefield. 

Theodore D. Woolsey, D.D., 
New Haven. 

William S. Wright, Glaston- 
bury. 

LICENTIATES, 
with years of licensure. 


Adams, Arthur H., 1871-5. 
Barclay, Thos, D., rel., 1871-5, 


[Jan. 


Barnum, Augustine, 1872-5. 
Beach, George L., 1872-6. 
Brown, Anselm B., 1869-73. 
Buckham, H. B., rel., 1870-4. 
Chandler, Johu 8., 1872-6. 
Chapin, Roswell, 1872-6. 
Childs, Truman D., 1872-6. 
Chrystie, George W., 1872-6. 
Clark, Abel 8., 1870-4. 

Day, Theodore L., 1871-5. 
Dodson, George. 1871-5. 
Dowd, Quincy L., 1872-6. 
Field. Aaron W.. 1869-73. 
Fifield, Charles W., 1870-74. 
Fitch, Charies N., 1872-6. 
Fitch, Franklin S., 1872-6. 
Fitch, James W., 1871-5. 
Foster, Lauren M., 1870-4, 
Gould. Edwin 8., 1871-3. 
Griffin, Henry L., 1872-6, 
Hale, Albert F., 1869-73. 
Hart, William B., 1872-6. 
Hartshorn, John W., 1869-73. 
Hayden, Frederick S., 1872-6. 
Hume, Robert A., 1871-5. 
Hutchins, Henry L., 1872-6. 
Janes, Elijah, 1870-4. 
Johnson, Alfred V. C., 1871-5. 
Johnston, Alexander, 1870-4. 
Kilbon, Charles W., 1871-5. 
Kinne, T. C., 1871-5. 

Lamb, George C., 1872-6. 
Makepeace, Frank B., 1871-5, 
Miller, Elisha W.. ts71-5. 
Moses, Vincent, 1870-4, 
Murray, Pascal D., 1871-5. 
Norris, Austin H., 1871-5, 
Ogden, David J., 1869-73. 
Packard, Lewis R., rel., 1870-4, 
Perkins, Henry M., 1871-8. 
Perry, David B., 1871-5. 
Prudden, Theodore P., 1872-6 
Rice, Richard A., 1872-6. 
Richardson, Rufus B., 1871-5. 
Roberts, John A., 1872-6. 
Safford, William E., 1872-6. 
Salmon, Edward P., 1872-8. 
sewall, Jotham, 1871-5. 
Sheldon, W. D., rel., 1870-4. 
Sprague, William P., 1872-6, 
Stimson. Robert B., 1872-6, 
‘Tobey, Isaac F., 1870-4, 
Thomas, John, 1872-6. 
Welles, ‘Thomas C., 1871-5, 


g pastors; 52 vacant (including 7 


suppliea by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). ToTan, 294. Gain, 2. 


MINISTERS: 155 pastors; 86 acting pastors; 114 others. 


TOTAL, 355. 


LICENTIATES, 56. 


CuurcH MEMBERS: 16,857 males; 32,667 females. Toran, 49,524,— including 5,445 absent. 


Gain, 206, 


ADDITIONS IN 1871; 1,467 by profession; 1,341 by letter. Toran, 2,808. 


REMOVALS IN 1871: 892 by death; 1,825 by dismissal; 105 by excommunication. 


2,322. 


BaPprisMS IN 1871: 787 adults; 762 infants. 

In SABBATH SCHOOLS: 49,952, Gain, 575. 

BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (294 churches, 291 last year): $300,622.05,— i 
$37,883.19. In addition, 33 parishes report $1°° 093.69 Bhatiania legacies. mage SE 


Number OF FAMILIES (294 churches, 291 last 


CHANGES.—CuurcuEs: New,— Taylor church, New Haven; Somers. 
Black Rock now appears in Bridgeport, 
Ministers: Ordinations, 7 pastors, 6 without installation, 


list, — none. 


30. Deceased, 3 pastors, 4 without charge, 


ORGANIZATION. — Fonrteen district Associations of Ministers, 
ASSOCIATION, Kieven Consociations of Churches, 


GENERAL CONFERENCE, 


TOTAL, 


~>): 380,747, — an increase of 827, 


Dropped from the 


instead of in Fairfield, 


Installations, 13, Dismissals, 


united in the GENERAL 


and twelve Conferences united in the 


1873.] Statistics—Dakota,; District of Columbia; Georgia. 111 


DAKOTA. : 

: CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d/Removals| BAPT. & 

‘ Z| Dec. 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. 71-72. 3 

CHURCHES, 5 MINISTERS, 3} 2|-——_~—+ | —-*~ 5) —~—_] a 8 

a s/$] |S] 4) 4) lslale) jglslela] 4 

2 | Sls} 8) <4) sls lSiaisisisialeis] < 

PlaceandName, Name. S| Bla} 818 | SolslislslalSieisis| 2 

EB) SIS | Oo] SI LISlojol opel Kjolcl = 

S Cole lala ldlaleelalslalalai=| 2 

Bon Homme, 1871|G. M. Binks, 272 38 50 
Canton, 1870|J. A. Palmer, 712, 13 
Eik Point, 1870) Lewis Bridgman, MU 2 2h A 
Erie, 1872)Lewis Bridgman, et 10 
Richland, 1870|/Lewis Bridgman, 71 14 

Sioux Falls, 1872|J. A, Palmer, "72 16 60 

Springfield, 1871/G. M. Binks, 71 7 40 

Vermilion, 1870/Stewart Sheldon, 70) 8) 10) 18 1} 2) 3] 0} 2} 0} 2 4) 60 

Yankton, 1868) Joseph Ward, p. 69/68) 32) 44] 76} 3/17/15/30] 1] 0} 0} 1] 7} 3/120 

TOTAL: 9 churches, & ministers. 42| 56)161] 3/18 15/33 if: wv) 0 3 7 7 380 


OTHER MINisTERS. — A. L. Riggs, Superintendent for A. B.C, F.M., to the Santee Indians, 
is a member of the Association, P. O., Santee Agency, Neb. 


SUMMARY. — CHURCHFS, etc., as above. Gain in churches, 8, Gain in members, 58. Gain 
in Sabbath Schools, 175. CONTRIBUTIONS: no report. 

CHANGES.— Cnurcurs: New, — Erie; Sioux Falls; Springfield. Dropped,—none. 

ORGANIZATION, — All are united in the CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DAKOTA. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
| Sept. 30,1872. | 71-72. ] 1871-72. | 71-72. 
Washington, 1865|J. H. Rankin, .. p. ’54|’66/153|185/333| _-/22/39|61] 3}25] o|28/ s|10!1,187 


OTHER MINISTERS. Samuel C. Fessenden. E. Porter Snell. 
Solomon P, Giddings. Lucius L, Tilden. 

John W. Alvord, Treasurer | 8. H. Hodges. Eliphalet Whittlesey, Prof, 

Freedman’s Savings and pels. Biche Libr. and Lect., Howard University. 

Trust Co. oward University. 
William M. Birchard. Royal Parkinson. e LICENTIATES. 
KE. R. Catlin. Cyrus S. Richards, uu. D.,| A. L. Barber, Prof. Howard 
John W. Chickering, Jr., Na- Howard University. University. . 

tional Mute College. William Russell. C. C. Darwin, Prof. Howard 
Charles W. Denison. E. Goodrich Smith. University. 


OTHER STATISTICS.— Average Congregation, 800, Church edifice, brick; seats. 1,090; 
value $125.000. Contributions: Current expenses, $6.810; debts, etc., $1,300. Foreign 
Missions, $293; Home Missions, $270; other purposes, $2,500, Total charitable, $3,063. 

CILANGES. — None in list. Gain of members, 28. Loss in Sabbath School, 478. 

ORGANIZATION, —Connected with the GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY. 


GEORGIA. 
| Bept.30,1872. | 1871-72.| 7172. | 71-72. 

ndersonville 1870|Floyd Snelson, p.  71/’71) 15] 15) 30 8} 0} 8) 0} 1] 0} 1) 3) 2) 45 
faddnta, 4 1867/C.W. Francis, p. 67/67} 54) 67/121 42) 2| 44) 2) 2) 3) 7/40) 3/312 
Macon, 1868|E. E. Rogers, p. 769/69] 45| 45} 90 29] 0} 29} 0} 1) 3} 4/27} 0/150 
Ogeechee, 1872| Robert Carter, 67/71] 12] 18) 30 30] 0} 30} 1] 0} 0} 1] 1) 3] 40 
Savannah, lst, 1868| Robert Carter, 766|’68) 62) 73/135 16] 2] 18} 6} 0} 3) 9] 3) 5/140 
ef on Canal,1»72| Robert Carter, 67/71) 4) 10) 14 14! 0) 14] 0) 2} 0} 2) 0} 1) 10 
Torau: 4 churches, 4 ministers. Sp 192]228/420| 139] 4/147] 9] 6] 9/24]74/14|697 
oS NSS eg ee EE EE 


OTHER MINISTERS. — Philip D. Cory, Atlanta; George W. Walker, Atlanta. 


UMMARY.—CuurcuHes, etc., as above. Gain of churches, 2. Gain of members, 152. Gain 
: in Sabbath schools, 44, CONTRIBUTIONS (first 8 churches above): Charitable, $79.00, a 
decrease of $81.00. PARISH EXPENSES: $466.90, a decrease of $7.08. 
CHANGES. — Cuurcues : New,—Ogeechee; Savannah, Canal. Dropped from the list,—None, 
MrntisTERS: No ordinations, etc., reported. 
ORGANIZATION, —In the CENTRAL SouTH CONFERENCE, 


112 
ILLINOIS. 
CH. MEMB’RS. ‘Admt?d|Remoyals| BAPT. a 
: S| April 1, 1972. | 71-72. | 1871-72. 71-72. 5 
CHURCHES, = MINISTERS. Sd ete meare f a e - 
= fe) 12) 4/2] felslz] -lelalsil 8 
SI : 5 by A|5\<|j= 
Place and Name, Sp Name. S = 3 EI§ 2 esis = z 5 AE 1S 
s) 6lois lela lle isigislal<iét4 
Albany, None. 13}. 21| 34 
Albion, Trinity Ch., 1849} None. 8} 10] 18 
Aledo, 1869|Pliny F, Warner, —_60)”69/ 21) 30) 51/ 7/23} 6/29) 0) 2) 0) 2) 2) 1/105 
ra ee hed 1850) W. P. Curtis, . 272/71) 13) 27) 40] 2}18] 0/18) 0} 0} 0} 0/17) 0} 70 

on, Chure e 

Redeemer, 1870/M. K. Whittlesey, p. 749|’70] 23] 44] 67| 4] 7| 7/14] 2/1] | 8 200 
Altona, 1857|H. C. Abernethy, 245/72] 26] 32} 58] 16] 0} 0} 0} 1) 6) O} 7} O} Of144 
nea be 1854 prea ag ee Bel 64 _ a = : : : a 0/13} 1) 2/230 

ram L. Howar 3 0} 2) 0 
Ashkum, 1869 George Schlosser, 933 )?71 11 14] 31} 0} 5] 0} 5} 0} OF OF O} 2 eS 
eae EE EPEC EE CRB EE: 
‘Aurora, Ist, 1838|Isaac Clark, p. %61)63] 89{193/282) 25/16|13)29| 3 al ol a] 7 3las0 

‘© New England, 1855|D. D. Hill, »69/’72| 40] 73/113] 8] 4] 4} 8} 2) 5) O} 7} 0} 0/105 

Boos be oe Hyde, 746)?72 i = = 5} 0 : ~ 0; 0} Of 0) 0 

: one. 2} 20 0 
Batavia, 1835/Edward W. Root, p. 750)’70| 82)143|225 Sl20 14/34 110 ol 8 3l1s0 
en les aoe i Fay Waldo, 44)’70 e 94 80); 4) 5 : 2}24) 1/26] 3} {290 
5 one, 2 

Big Grove, 1834; None. fe he i a in a Mi ey 
Big Rock, 1854| None. 

mine peels 1842} None, 

ig Woods, 1842) Alex R. Thain 270 0} 0 
Blandinsville, 1868| Alexander Bushnell, ’45 4| S| el “151 41 5| of of ol of of 0 a 
Bloomingdale, 1840/Benj. F. Worrell, 67 |?71] 18} 34] 52) 13) OF GO} O} 1) 5} 0} 6] 0} O} 45 
Blue Island, 1860 8. F. Dickinson, 270/71] 12} 28} 40) 7} 5} 5/10} 1] 1} O| 2} 2} of175 
Brenton 1800 None “| 13] 22] -o| Of 8| &| O| Of of of 0] O| 

’ . ‘ 
Brighton, 1867|[I.W.Thombs, Pr. Meth]}"70| 11} 18 or 18 2 8 " Bite a “ha 45 
Brimfield, 1847) Andrew J. Drake, 45/69] 45) 57/102] 13] 0| 3] 3] 0} 4] 0} 4] 0] 0} so 
Bristol, ° 1836|Charles Hibbard 69/’71] 23] 41} 64} 10] 2} 4) 6} 1) 3) O} 4] 1) 1) 65 
Brookfield, 1871|Thomas G. Owen, P56)71} 18] 21] 39 0| 0} 0} o} o 0} 0} 0] 0 
ae ah 1856| John Adams Allen, 246/°71] 14] 23] 37] 9} 2] 6] 8] 0} 3] 0} 3] 0} 0} 70 
Pes A nan pe leh aes %2/?72] 62! 86/148) 15] 6| 6/12 9} 6/15] 4) 2/170 
; \ 
Re 1837} None. 
‘ambridge, 1851| Joel Grant, 745)?70) 21) 55} 76} 9) 3) 2) 5} 0} 7] O} 7] 2] Ol1 
tran 0 60 
Ahem sree) ny yet pe 64/’67| 53/113]166} 25/25} 4/29] 1] 5] 0} 6} 4] 4/180 
Champaign 1853|T. J. Voluntine, p. °70)'70 5 mal 7 7 
Chandlerville,P.’36,0.247|Phineas A. Beane, %52)°7C es ps ig is : : 8 +a 1 ale 
Chebanse, 1868|[W. W. Curtis, Licen.] 15] 26} 41 0 ( oe 
Chenoa, 1867| None. LN 19] 20] 43] 21 2l sl 5| ol 2| of 2) 2 4 
Chesterfield, 1845|Elihu Loomis, %1)70| 17| 26| 43] 6} 7} | 7] | 2 | 2a V'e0 
rag feeeoernd ~ id - heey serge = 309 478 87 75 28 i4 102 6/56} 0/62)26/10/800 

“ South, ° — 1853|Charles M Tyler si 137 "67| saltia{ied ss7| altel Slig| olzsl-e| ties 

““ N. England, 1856 L.'T. Ohaimberiait p.69|69]140/184|324 ; j | 8 re ol 8 of Sisen 

? ee nae an ge on eee p. 759 766|150|316|466] 28]13/73/86] 3/22] 0/25} 0 olse0 

abernacle, F. liams,p. 66)’68/1¢ 458} 13 4s 

“ Lincoln Park, 1867 [id G. Sumner, Lien.) i ra eae sb le ios 

** Scandinavian, 1868/C. Corneliusson, 67 |67 

* Oakland, 1868|J. W. Cracraft, 48 24| 46} 70 

“ Bethany, 1868] None. 21] 38] 59 15} 1/16] 1/15] 0/16] 3 nee 

“ Leavitt Street,1868|Moses Smith. p. 59/69] 62| 93/155! 3] 7/26/38! 1/12 : 

“ Park, 1869|Wm. E.Holyoke, *51/°69| 10| 121 221 of of 71 71 ol al of al at ots 
Clement, 1859) Nath’ P. Coltrin, 50/67] 10) 16] 26] 8] 3 3) 1 2 Shee 
Clifton, 1859/H, D Porter. 13} 82| 45] 14] 0| o| o| o| of o| of o| ol es 
Como, 1851/8. B. Goodenow, 43)?70} 6} 17| 23) 7] 0} 0] 0} O} O] o plage 
Concord, P, ’44, O, 1848/Edw. B. Tuthill, 61/65] 53) 50/103) 15} 2) 3) 5 8 i ie 
Crescent, 1860|James W. West, ’56| | 14| 21| 35| 2l12/ slz7/ of al of art ol 
Creston, 1856/Geo. 8. Codington, 270)?71) 22} 55] 77] 18} 1] 2] 3] 1] 6] o me 
Crete, 1839|Samuel Porter, 939/768} 12] 22) 34) 2) 1! 2) 3! 11 0 eae 
Crystal Lake, 1842/[hobert Hay, Presb.]’59|69] 22) 41] 63] 11] 3} 3) 6 : aie a 
Dailas Cit: 1859 be "159)?7 acl chek 

y; obn ©. Rybolt, _~%52|?70] 28} 52] 80) 2/ 1/ 1) 2] o| 8 
Danby, 1862 Sy .F. Ellis, Licen.] 70 : ee 
Danvers, 1861|H. D. Platt, 21| 21] 42] 19, 0] 1] 1} o| 2) 0 0} 1] 60 
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CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d|/Removals| BAPT. a 


¢ S| April 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. 71-72. 5 
CHURCHES, = MINISTERS. 3) 2 | ——— ] —*— | —*—| an 2 
: OV Sie, Sa ares espera roms ori area 
= S 2}4a)e :|4 {{ajaj}2| A 
E SEs] S12) gl8/<lelglsisiciel a 
Place andName, & Name, Ss Els FE Shes 3 BIS|S |e SislEle m2 
is) Clola le IS | SIA Islalalealal<is! 4 
Deer Park, 1857; None. 
De Kalb, Centre, 1854|/Lewis P. Atwood, 755 70] 12) 30) 42 2} 1) 3] 0] 4] 1] 5] 0} O} 65 
Desplaines, 1869|James H. Laird, 269/769} 5] 9] 14] 0} 0] O} 0} 0} O} 0} O} O} 8] 60 
PRO NoMP ecole Loomi 721 1) 6) 7 20 
. . = i ’ 2 1 
Dix 1864 George Govininar 733 70) 4) 5] 9} O} O} O} O} O} O} Of] 1] GQ] 0 
Dover, 1838|Otis F. Curtis, ”  598/’67| 24] 51) 75] 17} 2} 1| 3] 3] 6| 0] 9} 1] Ol100 
Dundee,” daui(DexterD-Wilp, 260/69) 15] 82| 97| 28l23) 3/14| 3| 7| S| 3] Of 9] 
undee exter D. De 
Dwight, 1866|J. A. Montgomery, °66(’66| 51) 56/107| 18| 0| 3} 3} 1| | 0| 2) o| 6l130 
Earlville, 1867| None. 30] 40} 70} 7] 4) 5} 9} 1! 3} 1] 5} 3) 0} 80 
East Lisbon, 1868} None. 
oe Paw Paw, 1854 aed C. Breed,  57/’64) 6} 14/ 23 1} | 1] 0} 1} 0} 1) 0) 0 
Eden one. : 
Elgin, 1836/C. E. Dickinson, 963 |?67) 62)135|197| 15}13)12|25) 0} 8) 2|20) 9} 2}200 
Elmore, 1847|Benj, F. Haskins, - 751|62) 14] 18| 82) 4) 1) 0} 1) 1/ 1} 1) 3) 0} 0) 365 
eee 1860 Aon ae rte 14] 20) 34] 9} 0} 0} O} 0} 9} O} 9} O} O} 75 
i Paso 59| None. 
Evanston, 1869 uN. Packard, p. "70 768 29] 57 Be 10 one “ i ; ; " ; ee 
Fairview, 1869)Edward P. Whiting, 64/71) 9 | 12 0 ate 
Fall Creek,German,1860/Charles E. Conrad, 58 360 10} 13 23} 3] 3} 0} 3] 0} 5) 0; 5 are 80 
(0) Se SC Rea rene Able: 
‘orrest, ana Sherri cen. 0 
Fremont, ‘1838 a eh R. Fox, p. 959/68} 30] 81/111} 10] 0} 0} 0] 3/40} 0/48) 0} 0/175 
Gal 5 one, 
Galereueg Ist, 1837| - None. 129/220|349} 62/13]14/27| 2) 9) 0}11]) 2) 6/275 
se ist Cong. 1855|M. L. Williston, p. 72|102]164|267| 70} 6} 5/11) 3/24) 0/27) 0} 0/212 
Galva, 1853|Rufus B. Guild, p. 764 64! 62/109/171) 41/16} 9/25) 0} 5} 0} 5) 8} 2/250 
Gap ons an ea 
Garden Prairie one. 
re ee oral colton al chee al ere eile 
eneva, ° . rews 
Granville, 1850 Henry V. Warren, %59|’67 68] 94/162] | 1) 3] 4} 0}10} 0}10} 0} 0/225 
cede. 1862|Wm. E. Catlin, ¥51)72| 12| 20] 32| 4/14) 216] 0| 6} 0] 6] 0} O} 65 
Griggsville, 1837|Elihu ©. Barnard, 66 70} 80/184/214) 30/15} 6)21] 6] 8] |14) 8 eas 
Hampton, 1852/Almer Harper, 53 7| 13) 20) 0} 0} 0} 0} 0; 0} O| 0} 0} 1/10 
Harvard, 1858/H. G. Woodward, 8} 19) 27 ale 80 
pay, General neae woe 4 = = 21} 0} 0} oj 1 : 0 g 0 
Hillsboro, Centra one. 2 
Hinsdale, ” 1866|Flavel Bascom, ’a3/69| 16| 26| 42] 8s] 1/ 4) 5] 0| 8) 0} 8} 0 0) 45 
Homer, ated money C. Abernethy, ’45 Ha re os : : : : 0 4 12) 
Hoyleton one. 
Baler, 1852|Walter W. Curtis, 72/72) 11} 20) 31) 1] 0 0/ of 0} o| 0} 0| 0} 2}100 
3] 
ee ee aie A.R. Mitchell, p. 255)?71| 21} 24) 45) 38/11) 8/19] 2 21 7 60 
Jacksonville, 1833|Wm.H. Savage, p. ’67|°69] 68|130|207| | 4] 6|10] | 6] | 6| 1| 8/150 
Jefferson, 1861 jie Barnard, 754|’72) 11) 16) 27} 17} 1) 0} 1) 0} 4) 0} 4] 0} 0} 75 
Kaneville, one. ' 
960|62} 17] 39] 56] 0} 4] 2} 6] 1} 2} 0} 3) 8} 0} 75 
Sean Tee Oe pe ee ‘7 )'72) 53| 94(147] 26/ 0| 4| 4| ola7| ol27| o| ol250 
Lacon, 1865|Francis F. Williams, *53|’72| 39} 54| 93) 17} 0) 0} 0) 0} 3) 0} 8) 0) 2/100 
Lafayette 1847| None. 
La Harpe, 1,1836, 2, °38|Darius Gore, r4a}?00| 19] 61) 70} 5{12! 8/25] 0} 3| 1 4} 3} 1/200 
eee ae 1850 1 Hise a 66 -a6| 19/ 48] 67/ 7| 21 of 2| 0| of 0] 0| 2) 4lt60 
La Balle ieee a Pee’ sg960] 27| 60] 77/ 19} 1] 4} 5] | 2] o| 21 o| 1/120 
i 184 ‘André D nu 969/70] 47| 68/115} 24) 6] 5}/11] 0| 4] 2) 6) 0} 4/100 
ten af Bletuac ree 259|°70| 12] 37) 49] 8] 1] 4) 5] 0/12) 0/12) 1) 2) 85 
Lee ae on apt Brewer, 59 12) or Sel il ol all ol al ol el o| 2} 45 
Lincoln 5 one. 
Lisbon, 1838 (WB be eat + °71| 26] 73) 99) 24/17} 4/21] 1) 4) 0} 5) 7) 0/100 
Lisle 1860/[W. B. ard, Licen. , 
Lockport, 1838] None. : 15} 49 “ 26] 0| 0} 0} 1] 9] 0/10] 0] 2/100 
Lodi, 1854| None. 4 5 
Lombard, Ist ae eee 
of Christ, 66 one. = 
Lombard, ° 1850/Osmer W. Fay, rer oa] 9 19| 28] 310] 2|12| 0} 7] 0} 7} 4} 2{131 
Ludlow . E. Everes 
Lyndon, 1836lJohn Gray, 7631701 31] 72/108! 20! 0! 1! 11 ol ol Oo] ol ol 0 
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CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d] Removals | BAPT. 2 
P Z| April 1, 1872. ]1871-72.) 1871-72, )71-72.5 
CHURCHES, iF MINISTERS. i | a ee et 
ES 2/3! 13) 4] 4} lelsigljeislels| 2 
q al Els |S] 2] S:l(SisiSlelsisislai a 
Place and Name. © Name, CIES | EIS) SISISS/Sialzl sis 
S) 6ldla lala l4lhiglelalaisiaia(al 4 
Lyonsyville, 1843} None. 44| 48] 92| 5]19| 1/20] o| 2] 0; 2} 3] 1}100 
Macomb, 1858} Lemuel Jones, 65/70 : 
Malden, 1856| Joseph D. Baker, 41/969] 44] 54] 98} 15] 1} 1} 2} 1) 5) 0} 6] 0} 3/150 
Malta, 1858|(C. H. Wheeler, Prest.]|’70) 6) 17) 23 5] 3] 0) 8 70 
Marseilles, 1860} Milton Rowley, 948/972) 27| 46) 72} 8} 0} 6} 6] 1) 9} 1/11} 0] 0} 90 
Marshall, 1841/M. A. Jewett, 21} 47] 68) 4/11) 2/13} 1} 1) 0} 2) 6 0/100 
McLean, 1858} None, 7| 15} 22] 1) 1] 0} 1) 0} 0} 0} OF O 
Mendon, 1833} Alex. B. Campbell, 51/55} 40} 60/100} 5} 3) 3) 6] 4] 2| 0} 6) 1) 0/175 
Mendota, 1855|E. H. Baker, 64/71} 80] 44] 74) 8/23/12/35} 0} 4) O} 4) 4) 8} OL 
Metamora, P.743, C.’47|__ None. 
Milburn, 1841|/[H. J. Parker, Licen.] 71] 44) 69/113] 8] 4} 2} 6) 0} 2) 0} 2) 0} 5/269 
Moline, 1844|H. Elbert Barnes, 62/°68} 61/102/163} 12} 1)19)20] 0} 4 4) 1] 1/150 
Monee, 1861} None. 
Montebello, 1849| John H. Shay, °71)°70 
Morris, 1848] William A. Smith, p.’61/’69) 28) 47] 75} 9} 4) 9/18] 1) 2) 0) 3) 2) 1/125 
Morrison, 1853/Silas T. Millikan, 60/68] 32) 65} 97} 19] 2} 0} 2} 3/11) 1/15] 2] 0)100 
Morton, G. L. Roberts, 64 
Mt. Palatine, 1869} Amos J. Bailey, 771/71] 9} 14] 23: 4} 0} 4) 0} 0} 0} OF 4) 0} 50 
Naperville, 1833| None, 21} 51) 92) 17] 0} 3} 3] Of; 3) O} 3] 0 
Nebraska, 1865} None. 
Neponset, 1855|Geo. W. Colman, 63/)°T71| 29] 55) 84) 6) 1) 3) 4} 0} 7] 0} 7} 0} 1} 99 
Newark, 1848|[C. P. Curtis, Licen.] 17| 36} 53} Z| 2} 8/10} 0} 7] Oj 7] 2 75 
New Milford, 1869} None, 17| 27) 44 16] 2/18] 1) 2) 0} 3}12) 3/100 
New Rutland, None. 
Newton, [1] 1852 [2] ’72) Robert F. Shinn, 72) 7] 9] 16 0} 0} 0} 0} 0] 0] OF O 
New Windsor, 1870|Cyrus H, Eaton, 51/°71] 10) 21] 81) 0} 9/11/20] 0} 0} 0} Oo] 4 00 
Nora, None. 
Normal, 1865|D. L. Leonard, 64/?70) 63/121/184) 48} 2/16/18] 0} 8} 0} 8} 1) 2/200 
Osk Park, 1863/G. Huntington, p. 64)’70} 44) 50} 94) 13]10/10/20) 0! 7) 0} 7] 5 50 
Odell, 1862|Geo. 8. Bascom, 70 20) 54) 74] 17) 3] 5] &} 1/17} O}18} 0 80 
Okalla, 1857| William Baldwin, 72) 13} 40) 53] 19} 2} 1} 3} 1] 0} 0} 110 6) 
Onarga, 1858|M. KE. Dwight, p. 69/69] 16) 24] 40 1) 1] 2} 2) 4] oO} 6] 1 75 
Oneida, 1855| John Ta, Granger, 766|?70] 47| S1/128) 21) 3) 7)10] 2/16) O}18} 0 50 
Ontario, 1848/Henry M. Tupper, 59/’72] 18] 29} 47) 6} 0} 2} 2] 0} 1! oO} 1] 0 15 
Orange, 1872 eae 731 8; 6) 14 
Osceola, 1860/Geo. W. Colman, —_°63)”71] 14] 27} 41) 7} 0} 3} 3} 0} 2! 0} 2] O} O}Un 
Oswego, 1846/Jona, Wadhams, p. 71/’71} 28] 61] 89 1} 3} 4} 0} 0} 0} 0} OF 20 
Ottawa, 1871) J.M. Sturtevant, jr., ’60/’70} 92)185/277| 24) 8)11}19} 4/12] 2/17] 5 00 
Park Ridge, 1858|/James H. Laird, 769/’69] 9] 21] 80} 2] 0} 0} O} O} 3} oO} 3] 0 65 
Paw Paw, Indep’t, 1865/8. R. Dole, 63/71] 18] 29] 47} 10] 1] 4} 5} 0} 0} O} 0} 1] 2] 68 
Paxton, 1859|Israel Brundage, —_66|’67| 44) 55] 99) 20] 3] 6) 9] 3) 2] Oo} 5] 0} ol135 
Payson, 1836][S. A. Wallace, Pres] }?70] 47] 80/127) 16/20] 8/23] 1) 2] 0} 3/13] 0/130 
Pecatonica, 1854|George Macardle, = ?70/}?70] 27) 58} 85) 25} 8} 2/10} 3] 2) 0} 5} 4] 1/100— 
Pekin, 1871|Salathiel D, Belt, — 71/71] 12] 16] 28) 3] 3)11/14! 0] 1} 0} 1] 0} 3] 75 
Peoria, Mainst.Co’g.1847/Azahel A, Stevens, %48)’70} 52/109]161} 0] 6] 5/11] 0} 4] 0} 4] 2/ 2/230 
Peru, 1853] None. 16} 48] 59] 12) 5) 2) 7] 1) 1 2) 4) 1/195 
Pitteheld, P. %87, O-M1/WeWsR 
ittsfield, P. ’37, C. *41)W. W. Rose, 762/67] 75/129/204) 24) 6] 3) 9] 3) 6] 3/12] 3] 3/200 
Plainfield, 1, ’34, 2, 743) .None, 24) 60] 84) 10) 1) 1) 2] 4) 9] 2/15] 1] 9] 90 
Plano, 1867/H. N, Baldwin, ’6T|'T2) 5} 11] 16] 6} 0} 0] Of O} O| oO} O} Of O} 60 
Plymouth, 1836|A. E. Arnold, 267/70} 45} 50} 95} 13]14) 6/20} 2/12) o}14}10} 21120 
Port Byron, 1849] Almer Harper, 53/61) 43] 63/106) 17} 3] 6] 9] 1/13] olz4] Oo 
Poplar Grove, 1862|Martin 8. Hall, 71/72] 14] 82] 46 2) 2) 0] 5! oO] 5] oO} O| 75 
Prairie City, 1842| Azariah Hyde, 46/72) 15) 20) 35) 8] 0} 0] 0} 0} 0} Oo} O} Oo] o| O 
Princeton, 1831) Rowland B, Howard,’60)’70] 61/135/196| 0] 5| 6/11] 9] 9) ol1s} 4} 1/160 
Providence, 1841) David Todd 47/67] 14] 81] 45) 5} 2) 3] 5! O} 8} oO} 8} 1] 3/100 
Quiney, German, 1858)Charles E. Gonrad, 6] 10) 16) 2) 7) 0} 7] 2) 5 7| 1] 8] 28 
“Ist Un. Cong. 1869/L. Dickerman, 758/72] 76)150/226 0} 2) 2) 61 8 8 3/300 
Rantoul, 1858)/Geo. B. Hubbard, = °48}71] 87] 38] 75} 2] 2|12/14! 1] 1] o| 9] o| 2li1o00 
Richmond, 1858/F. J. Douglass, p. —_-69)69} 12] 81) 43] 8] 0} 0] O} 0} 0} o| o| o 0 
Richview, 1867|{Chas. B. Barton, p, 741/68] 9} 16] 25] 8 2 2 
Riley, None. 
Ringwood, None. 
Rock ford, 1st, 1837] Wilder Smith, 762}'72) 98/155]253} 60] 6} 3] 9} 38} 8] o}11| 2} 4/230 
: 2d, 1849) Frank P. Woodbury, ’65/’70|106/235|341| 80} 4/11/15] 1/12] 0/13] 0} 6/350 
Rockton, 1838| Joel G. Sabin, 3)°70| 27| 87] 64 2\ 8} BI 1 0| 1] 8 0} 75 
Roscoe, 1843]Richard Miller, 72/72) 17) 33] 50 2| 0} 2) 0} 2} o} 2] 2 70 
Rosemond, 1856|Chas, T. Dering, Pe 270/70) 25) 41) 66) 24) 4) 1! 5! 11 5] 1/ 7] 3! aliso 
Roseville, 1851|James D, Wyckoff, 59)°69]°44] 58]102| 11]13]14/27] 0] o| o| o| 4 90 
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, _|CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt?d| Removals | BAPT. 7 

: Z| April 1, 1872. 1871-72.) 187-72. |71-72. 8 

CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS. 3 g ee, pee Rees ibn 

‘3 Slel-|a}alel lelsigllelslgial 4 

Place and Name. && Name, s| lS) e}e zlslslelsie|Slalsla| 2 
HB) O/S |] OO} So | Sie lolol ola) nioisie 

S) Clole lela lala lslaisiaislals| 

pees att ee ha 50 67 21) 387) 58 33] 1/34 1 1 5 

Sandwich, 53)Chas. A. Towle, p. 7’69)’69) 72/108]1 | | 5 

Se ainar tay »P 7 80] 86] 5] 9/14! 7/11] 0118] 1] 3i195 

Seward, Calvin C. Adams, 749/69] 12] 14! 26] 0! 3] O| 3] 1} 2} 0} 3! 1] o| so 

Seward, 1870) A. W. Chapman, ”69)?71) 17) 18] 35] 4} 1| 2] 3} 0] Oo} 0} O} 0/10) 60 

Sheffield, 1844|John A, Allen, 746/68) 11] 32] 43) 15] 2) 1) 3] 0} 3] O} 3! Oo} 3} 55 

Shirland, 1846|Samuel Penfield, 749/768] 46) 51) 97) 22] 0] 1] 1] 1} 3] oO} 4} Oo} Oo} 95 

South Pass, Plym’th,1862|E. L. Davies, 60/71) 14) 17] 31) 2 8] 8 1 1 4| 75 

Springfield, 1867|[J. H. Barrows, Lic.]  |’72| 49}100}149 11| 9/20) 5} 2 7} 2|11)195 

8t. Charles, 1839|J. A. Cruzan, p. 71/71) 48) 87]130) 7/10]17\27! 4! 3) 0} 7] 7) 2125 

Sterling, 1st, 1857| None. 75/134/209 17/11)28} 1/11 12] 0} 4/200 
Stillman Valley, 1858] None, 27) 52) 79) “| 0} 0} 0} 1) 2! 0} 3} 0} 0 

Sublette, 1871|Lanson P, Norcross, 72) 16] 22] 38) 3] 6] 2] 8} 0} O| O} 6} 9] 1/100 

Summer Hill, c, 84, _ 

p. 87, ¢. 744, GO. E. Marsh, p. 76888] 19] 47] 66] 20] 5} 1] 6) 2) 0} o| 2) 3] ol104 
Sycamore, 1840}Wm Windsor, 58/767) 31] 92/123] 17} 8} 5/13) 1] 7] 0] 8] 5] 1] 86 
‘Yonica, 1857|J. C. Myers, 60/71) 54] 86]140} 818) 4/22) 2) 4) 0} 6] 5} 1/260 
Toulon, 1846|/Robert L. McCord, 61/67] 63) 95/158} 20] 2) 1] 3] 1] 3] 0} 4} 0| 0/200 
Tremont, 1843/G. L. Roberts, 64/67) 12} 27) 39) O} 0] 0} O} O} 2] O} 2} 0] 1) 00 
Turner Junction, 1856/Alexander it, Thain, 770)’70| 16] 83] 49} 8] 3} 3] 6; 0] 0} 0] Oo} 1] 2] 60 
Udina, 1848 one, 10} 18} 28) 0} 2} 1] 3} 1} 8] 0; 9} 1) 0} 40 
Union, None. 

Utica, 1870| None. 

Victoria, '1849| Benj. F. Haskins, 751/62) 26) 35] 61] 8/12} 1]15} 1] 0] 0} 1] 1) 6} 70 
Vienna, 1858} None, 

Viola, 1858} None. 13] 22) 35} 3! 0} 1} 0} 0/16} 1/17} 0} 0} 00 
Wabash county,  1564/P. W. Wallace, 65] 13! 21) 34) 0] 6} 0} 0} O} O| 0} 1] O] O 
Wataga, 1855|W. W. Wetmore, 264771] 17) 44) 61) 3] 1) 0] 2] 1] 7] O} 8} 1] 11175 
Waukegan, 1843/C. M. Sanders, p, 67/?70] 21) 55) 76) 18) 3/12/1..) 1) 1) 0] 2) 1] 3} 75 
Wauponsie Grove, 1864/Seth A. Arnold, 71/71] 34) 44) 78] 5150) 2/52) 0) 2 2121) 1| 75 
Waverly, 1836/Charles W.Clapp, 750/771] 50) 62/112 2| 3) 5 9 9 7140 
Wayne, Centre, 1841/Henry Jacobs, 270/770] 11] 19} 30) 2} 2] 1} 3} 0} 2) 0} 2) 0} 2) 70 

ss Station, ~ 1871|/Henry Jacobs, 70/770] 6] 15] 21} 1} 2} 2] 4} 0) 0} 0} 0} 0} oO] 56 
West Point, |Edward P. Whiting, *54 | 
Wethersfield, 1839/Samuel Ordway, 738|’70| 35] 48] 83) 14] 0] 0] 0] 1] 4] 0} 5} 0} 0} 40 
Wheaton, 1860|J. B. Walker, 937 /?71)105}127 |232 7| 6)13) 1) 9} 0/10} 3} 5/219 
Winnebago, 1846|Henry M, Daniels, p, '61|’61) 47| 71/118} 19/11} 6)17| 1/10) 0/11] 4) 2/207 
Woodburn,(1)1888,(2)’42|Knoch N. Bartlett, 741/69] 35) 49) 84) 11 2) 1) 41 7 161 
Woodstock, 1865|A. P. Johnson, %67/°70} 21} 39) 60) 5} 1| 6] 7] O| 2) 0} 2) 1) 0} 80 
Wyanet, 1866/Sam’l Fay Stratton, ’68|?71} 17} 23] 40) 38] 0} 0} 0] 0} 3} 0} 3) 0} 0} 75 
Wythe, 1851|John H. shay, 271)?70} 89] 45! 84] 8/12] 2114} 1] 1] 0} 2/10) 01 80 

OTHER MINISTERS, Daniel Chapman, farmer, | Henry L. Hammond, Treas, 
Huntley. Theo!. Seminary, Chicago, 


Edwin N. Andrews, Chrystal 
Lake, 

Wn. F, Baker, Prof., Urbana, 

Henry N. Baldwin, farmer, 
Tremont. 

Elibu Barber, Teacher, Lake 
Forest. 

Samuel G. Bartlett, D.D., 
Prof. Theol. Sem,, Chicago. 

John R. Barnes, Collinsville. 

Lewis Benedict, Lake Forest, 

Jonathan Blanchard, Pres, 
Wheaton College, Wheaton. 

Wm.58., Blanchard. 

George N. Boardman, D.D., 
Prof, Theol. Sem., Chicago, 

H. L. Boltwood, Teacher, 
Prineeton, 

Harry Brickett, Geneseeo. 

Hone Brown, Rockford. 

i. G. Bryant, Garden Prairie. 

Henry Buss, merchant, Cres- 


ton. 
John W. Cass, cashier, York- 
ville, 


Nathaniel C. Clark, Elgin. 
Sylvanus 8. Cone, farmer, 
Waynesville. , 
George A, Dickerman, Chi- 
cago. 

Edmund F. Dickinson, City 
Missionary, Chicago. 

Samuel Lene Galesburg. 

Albert Etheridge, Co. School 
Sup’t, Princeton. 

Lucien Farnham, Newark. 

Charles P, Felch, in business, 
Aurora, 

Franklin W. Fisk, D. D., Prof. 
Theol, Semin,, Chicago. 

Horatio Foote, Quincy. 

Francis L. Fuller, Chicago. 

H. M. Goodwin, Rockford. 

8. G. Gilbert, Chicago. 

Charles Granger, farmer, Pax- 
ton. 

Joseph Gros, retired, Ottawa, 

J. A. Halleck, preaching, 
Bremen, 


Joseph T. Hanning, in busi- 
ness, Marseilles. 

Charles L. Harrison, Earlville. 

I. A. Hart, agent, Wheaton. 

Thomas N. Haskell, Aurora, 

Elias W. Hewitt, Pecatonica. 

Joseph Haven, D.D., Chicago. 

A. B. Hitchcock, Moline. 

William Holmes, retired, 
South Pass. 

Simon J. Humphrey, Dis. Sec. 
A.B. OC. F. M., Chicago. 

Thaddeus B. Hurlbut, retired, 
Upper Alton, 

James T. Hyde, Prof. Theol. 
Sem., Chicago, 

Gideon 8. Juhnson, in busi- 
ness, Hale. 

Henry C. Johnson, Dallas 
City. 

George P, Kimball, Wheaton, 

Cephas A. Leach, lecturer, 
Rockford. 

Lyman Leffingwell, farmer, 
Ontario, 
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William A. Lloyd, in business, 
Chicago. 

Moses M. Longley, 
Jacksonville. 

Charles Machin, Hillsdale. 

Josiah A. Mack, Lombard. 

William D. Matthews, W. 
Seamen’s F. Soc, Onarga. 

Ammi R. Mitchell, Viola. 

Jobn Morrill, retired, Peca- 
tonica. 

James H. Newton, 
Maroa. 

Washington A. Nichols, Lake 
Forest. : 

Smith Norton, Evanston. 

Alvah C, Page, Elgin. 

George C. Partridge, insur- 
ance agent, Batavia. 

William W. Patton, D.D., Ed- 
itor Advance, Chicago. 

Reuel M. Pearson, Polo. 

Andrew J. Pennoyer, farmer, 
and occ. sup., Roseville. 


miss’y, 


farmer, 
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8. Wallace Phelps, Am, Miss. 
Asso’n, Chicago. 

J.58. Poage, merchant and occ. 
sup., Aledo. 

Martia Post, Sterling. 

John L. Richards, Big Rock. 

Marvin Root, Lanark. 

Rk. C. Rowley, Blandinsville. 

Jos. K. Roy, D.D., Agent Am. 
Home Miss’y Soc., Chicago. 

Roger M. Sargent, Godfrey. 

George F. S. Savage, D.D., 
Agent and Treas. Theol, 
Sem., Chicago. 


‘Calvin Selden, Agent Am. 


Bible Soc., Aurora. 

Jacob R. Shipherd, in busi- 
ness, Chicago. 

Edwin G. Smith, Agt. Bible 
Soc., Morrison. 

Isaac B. Smith, Turner. 

Richard C. Stone, occ. sup., 
Bunker Hill. 


[Jan. 


Julian M. Sturtevant, D.D., 
Pres. Illinois Coll., Jackson- 
viile. 

C. B. Thomas, temp’y in Am- 
herst, Muss. 

Henry M. Tupper, Ontario. 

Edward Walker, Burliagton. 

Alpha Warren, Roscoe. 

C. L. Watson, Oakalla. 

A. D. Wyckoff, Chebanse. 

Charles H. Wheeler, Creston. 

Frederick Wheeler, Hoyleton. 


LICENTIATES. 


Charles B. Curtis, Chicago. 
J. F. Ellis, Danby. 

Robert M. Hall, Plymouth. 
W. B. Milleard, Lisle. 
Henry J. Parker, Millburn. 
B. E. Payne, Millburn. 
Dana Sherrill, Forrest. 

C. 8. Sumner, Chicago. 


SUMMARY.— CuourcuHrs: 34 with pastors; 143 with acting pastors; 64 vacant-(including12 


supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). Tovrat, 241. 
MINISTERS: 34 pastors; 126 acting pastors; 87 others. TOTAL. 247. 
Cuurco MEMBERS: 7,168 males; 12,425 females. 


Gain, 16. 


ADDITIONS IN 1871-2: 1,001 by profession; 921 by letter. 
REMOVALS IN 1871-2: 189 by death; 1,039 by dismissal; 65 by excommunication. 


1,283. 


BAPTISMS IN 1871-2: 409 adult; 348 infant. 


In SABBATH SCHOOLS: 24,487. 


Gain, 730. 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (190 churches, 203 last year): 
90. Of the total,—A. B. C. F. M., $6,617.25; Am. Missionary Association, $5,453.16; 
Am, Home Missionary Soc,, $8,695.11; Am. Cong. Union, $1,400.33; West. Ed’n Societ 


$1,349.28; Cong. Pub. Soc., $860.16. 
(170 churches, 183 last yeae + $413.784.54, — a decrease of $34,410.54. 

urches report the value of churches, — total, $1,129,570. 
these, in Chicago, cost $475,000; the average of the remainder is $6,117. 


Cuurcu EpIFicEs: 110 ¢ 


highest eight, the average of the remainder is $4,909. 
edifices is believed to be 198. Forty-four churches are known to have no church edificés, 
There are 36 parsonages reported; 23 report their value at $38,510. 


CHANGES.—CuurcHes: New, or replaced on the list, — Brookfield; Mt. Palatine; Orange; 


Wayne Station. 


Loss, 10. 
LICENTIATES, 8. 


ToTAL, 19,593, including 2,353 absent. 


TOTAL, 1,922. 


TOTAL, 


$56,684.48, a decrease of $6.371.- 


Cyuurci EXPENSES [evidently including eaiauents 


Three of 
Deducting the 


The whole number of church 


Dropped from the list, — Arcola; Arispe; Burritt; Dunleith; Durand; 


Eagle Point; Elkhorn Grove; Jericho; Makanda; Manteno; Owen; RKosefield; Twin 


Grove; Vermilion. 


Ministers: No report. From bSvitete? record we find the following: Ordinations, 1 


pastor, 9 without installation, 


2 without charge. 


nstallations, 5, Dismissals,6, Deceased, 2 acting pastors, 


ORGANIZATION.—The churches are united in twelve Associations, and also in the GEN- 
ERAL ASSOCIATION. Three churches are connected with the General Association of In- 
diana, viz., Albion, Marshall, and Wabash County. 

Rae The Secretary says, in the last minutes :!— 
“ Tn careful examination of our printed Minutes from 1852 to 1872, I find the names of three 


hundred and forty-five (345) ministers, who have in these 
whose names are not found in the minutes of this year. 
are names of Presbyterian ministers, 


years labored in our churches, 
; From fifteen to twenty of these 
Fifty-seven are names of brethren now deceased. 


The majority of the others are still found in the minutes of other State Associations. In 


like manner, the names of sixty-three (63) churches disappear, 


, including fourteen (14) dropped 


this year. Some of these churches may have taken new names. Where I have known this 
to be the case, I have not enumerated them, In a few instances, where two churches hare 
united, I have counted one as disappearing. 

The names are as follows: Abingdon; Babcock’s Grove; Barrington; Beebee’s Grove; Ber- 
nedotte; Big Woods [?]; Bloomington; Bristol Station; Bruce; Byron; Central; Carthage; 
Cedron; Central Quincy; Cornwall; East Paw Paw [Paw Paw?]; Elida; Fairfield; Flagg 


Creek; Fox Lake; Fulton; Grafton; Grand de Tour; Hadley; Hat G 
Hill’s Grove; Knoxville; Lysander; McHenr 
Hope; Nettle Creek; Newburg; New Berl 
Pleasant Grove; Plum Grove; Princeville; Salem; 
River; Thorn Grove; Upper Alton.” 


The fourteen additional dropped this year are given above. 


“The statistical tables disclose the names 


; Otter Creek 


rove; Hickory Creek; 


; Marengo; Mineral; Middlesex; Milo; Mount 
; Plymouth Church, Ottawa; 
Savannah; Shiloh; Sparta; Spoon 


of 153 laboring in our churches, against whose 


names one may find the period at which they began to labor in their present fields. Of these f 
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twenty-five are entered on their first year’s labor; twenty-five are entered on their second 


year’s labor; forty-three are entered on their third year’s labor; twenty-two are entered on 
their fourth year’s labor ; eleven are entered on their fifth year’s labor ; fourteen are entered 
on their sixth year’s labor ; ten are entered on their seventh year’s labor. Nine others only 
exceed that period. 

“The average of labor, to each, as this year reported, is three and two thirds years. The 
sat Bpaot feeling, the loss of time and money in these frequent removals, is a sad topic for 

ection. : 

‘* More than fifty of those reported as ordained Ministers are engaged permanently in other 
work than preaching. Hight or ten are in transitu. Fifteen are connected with colleges, 
Seminaries, and schools. Fifteen are wholly in secular work. Thirteen have ‘retired? 
Four are in impaired health, Six employed in agencies,” > 


INDIANA. 


CU. MEMB’RS.|Addit’l |Removals | BAPT. a 


a S| May 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. |71-72. 8 
CHURCHES, 8 MINISTERS. s 3 | — +5] | as a 
— o ov j/+ ella alalalal 4 
5 Sl Els|2| 2] SlclSisls le lElZiSlel 3 
Place and Name. = Name. s| Bla |] | SISISlElsla(SiBisis] @ 
BE} oS DL OlSIAVI SI ola) wl oIS x, 
= 2 Clola IBIS ISI IIBICISISIBISISLS 
Angola, 1869|K. Andrus, a.p. 8} 12] 20} 2] 0} 0; 0} 0} O} Oj O} 0] O 
Bloomfield, 1869, H. B. Swift, a.p. 71) 5} 8! 13] 2} 1] 1} 2] 0} of o} Oo} of o 
Booneville, 1839| Vacant, 
Cool Spring Town- 
ship, 1863} Vacant. 6] 6] 12] 38] 0} 0} OG O} 0} O} OF O} oO} 00 
Elkhart, 1869|L. R. Royce, p. 759/770] 10} 81) 41} 5) 1) 6| 7] 1] 6] O} 7} 0} 0/125 
Ft. Wayne, Plym’h,1870|John B. Fairbank, p,’60|70| 14| 30] 44] 5] 2! 7] 9] 0} 2! 0} 2] 2] 2/120 
Francisco, 2\T.B. McCormick, 739/776) Zi 5) 7) 2 
Hart Township, 1856; Lewis Wilson, a.p. 749/56] 7] 9| 16} 0} 1| 7] 8} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} oO} 50 
Indianapotis, Ply’h, 1857|J. L. Bennett, p. 71) 62|110)172| 25) 9/22/31) 1/17) 0}18) 8) 2]142 
*« Mayflower, 1869)N. A. Hyde, a.p. 758)’72| 13} 80] 43) 15] 0} O} O} O} O} O} O} O} 01150 
Kokomo, 1863/A. 8. Wood, a.p. 67/71! 21} 41] 62} 9} 4) 6/10} 2] 5] O} 7] 3] O} 30 
Liber, 1854| None. ‘ 12) 11} 23) 6] 0} 0} O} 0} 0] O} 0) O} O} 50 
Mechanicsville, 1855|T'.B. McCormick,a.p.’39]’67| 2) 8} 5} 0} 0} 0} O} 1} 0} 0} 0} GO} 0 
Michigan City, 31835|/Evarts Kent, p. 271/71) 28] 57) 85} 8)19} 5}24) 2) 1) 0} 3] 8} 0/180 
Montgomery, 1852|Lewis Wilson, a.p. 749/56) 15) 25) 40) 4) 0} 0} O} 0} 0} O} O} 0} O} 40 
Ontario, , 1840)[J.M. Drake, Presb.] |?71] 20] 26| 47} 10} 0] 0] 0} 1] 2] 0} 3) 0} 0} 50 
Orland, 1836)J. R. Bonny, a.p. 71) 30] 71)101 
Pleasant Grove, 1855| None. 67| 5] 11] 16} 0} 0} O} O} 0} 0} O} 0} 0) O 
Solsberry, 1868/H. B. Swift, a.p. "71! 33] 41] 74] 2/24) 0/24) 2) 9} 0/11) 6} 2/200 
Terre Haute, 1834|K, Frank Howe, p. 762/’65) 75/162}237| 4} 4) 4} 8] 1) 4) 0} 5) 4) 4)200 
Vigo, South, 1854). None. 6] 6) 12 
“ “West, 1849}W. Goodman, p, 36] 34} 70 40 
Waterloo City, 1866| None. 
Westchester, 1840|Jos. H. Jones, a.p. 7837|’54] 6] 9) 15) 0) 0} 0} 0) 0) 0; O} 0) O/ OF 
Winchester, 1869] None. 4| 19] 23} 6] O} O} O} O} O} Of O| O| O| 75 
OTHER MINISTERS. [M. A. Jewett, D.D., Terre | M.S Whitehead, Indianapolis. 
Haute, supplies Marshall, | Levin Wilson, Cynthiana, 
J. G. Brice, Winchester. Ul. : nt 
[Nathaniel A, Hyde, Sup’t. | Robert McCary, Indianapolis. LICENTIATES. 
American Home Miss. Soc., | Rufus Patch, Prin. Coll. In- 
Indianapolis, 8.8. above.] - stitute, Ontario, None reported. 


SUMMARY. — Caurcues : 6 with pastors; 10 with acting pastors; 9 vacant (including one 
supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). TOTAL, 25. Loss, 1. 

MINISTERS: 6 pastors; Sacting pastors; 5others. ToTAL,19. LICENTIATES, none reported. 
CaurcH MemBers: 443 males; 791 females. TOTAL, 1,234, including 113 absent. Gain, 30, 
ADDITIONS IN 1871-2: 65 by profession; 58 by letter. Toran, 123. 
REMOVALS IN 1871-2: 11 by death; 46 by dismissal; none by excommunication. TOoraL, 57. 
BAPTISMS 1N 1871-2: 26 adult; 10 infant. i P 
In SABBATH SCHOOLS: 1,537. Loss, 299. “ Union” Schools not included. 
BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS: Not reported, 


OHANGES.—Cuurcues: New,—None. 
Dropped from the list, — Harrison Township. F ‘ : 
MinisTeRS: Ordinations, 1. Pastor, one without installation. Installations,1. Dismissals, 
1, Deceased, none. 


ORGANIZATION.—Four Associations of churches, The churches are also united in the 
GENERAL ASsocration, which includes also three Illinois churches, viz., Albion, Mar- 
shall, and Wabash Co.; one Ohio church, Pisgah; and one Michigan church, Hast Gilead 
and Bethel, ° ‘ 
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IOWA. 
cH. MEMB’RS.|Addit’?]|Removals| BAPT. a 
: Z| May 1, 1872. |?71-72.| 1871-72. 71-12. 9 
CHURCHES. aS MINISTERS, | §| ———_| | -——-—-|~.% 
2 E12]. |S) 318i leleiglclelsisis} 3 
a <a os ® Bsislslolsisls 
Place and Name, Name. =| ele | 215 | ZEISS 1s/2/ 2/5 sls = 
S Oosisg |e laljllialisigie'4|S148 
Agency City, 1865| None. 
Albia, 1869|_ None. 
Alden & Buckeye, 1366|Wm. J. Smith, 944)’68) 24) 52) 76} 9/19] 7/26) 1) 2 3/10} {100 
Algona, 1858/C. Taylor, 935/’56| 19] 86] 55) 2 2 2 2| 54 
Almoral, 1857|J. L. Atkinson, 769/71) 4) 6} 10} 2) 4) 1) 5) 1 1 1} 30 
Altoona, 1869) None. 6| 10} 16) 4 3 3 t 
Ames, 1865] Ariel A. Baker, 7§4)’69) 46) 6/106) 18) 4 4) 1] 7} 2)10) 1) 3} 65 
Anity, 1865|D. R. Barker, 243/69) 27) 26] 53) 1) 2) 9/11 2 2) 2) 2) 50 
Anamosa, 1848} None. 33] 69]102} 22) 8/14/22 5} 3) 8} 5] 1) 95 
Anita, 1870/C. LD. Wright, 168|°70| 11] 14] 25} 3] 0} 2} 2} | 2} | 2 50 
Atlantic, 1869|Edwin E.S. Hill, — 67|’69) 27) 26} 53] 0/13) 9/22} 2 2} 3] 2) 90 
Avoca, 1870/C. D. Wright, 768)?70| 6] 10] 16} 2} 4) 1) 5 3 40 
Belle Plain, 1866] Daniel Lane, 743/66] 29] 60] 89} 10 9) 9 4 4 90 
Belleview, 1847; None. 3] 13] 16] 3 1j 2) 3 40 
Belmond, 1867} None. 6) 12} 18) 3 4 4 50 
Bentonsport, 1843] None, 27| 44) 71 
Bethel, None. 3} 4) 7 
Big Rock, 1856}; None. 21) 27) 48) 5 2) 2} 2 2 65 
Blackhawk, 1862|Reed Wilkinson, 
Blairstown, 1864} None. 
Bloomfield, 1870] None. 7| 5) 12 2 2 100 
Boonsboro, 1866|J. W. White, 58/72] 23) 37| 60] 17} 3} 1) 4 8 8} 2 50 
Bowen’s Prairie, 1853).J.'T. Closson, ?71)?70} 20) 25] 45 2) 1 3 68 
Bradford, 1855|J. M. Hudson, 66)?72| 17) 20) 37} 13 75 
Brighton, 1842|T. H. Holmes, 16] 27] 43) 5 1 1 
Buckingham, 1856) Henry Mills, 42] 51} 93 2) 3) 5 1} 3/100 
Buffalo, 1870} L.W. Brintnall, 55)?70| 13) 16] 29 4/1) 5 2 2) 3 
Buffalo Grove, 1857|L.W. Brintnall, 65/’67| 6} 8] 14] 2 1} 2 3 
Burlington, 1858} William Salter, 743/46] 67/139/206} 6]10}22/32) 3/12) 1/16 9} 225 
«6 Olivet, 1870} None. 10} 12) 22 4 4 60 
Burr Oak, 1852/C. A. Marshall, 771/70} 12) 27] 89] 7] 7) 4/11) 1] 1 2] 1 60 
Cass, 1856}Wm. M. Barrows, 68/69] 30) 37) 67] 17] 1] 1] 2 4 4 60 
Cedar Falls, 1860|Charles Gibbs, 768)?70) 15] 33) 48} 2) 4| 8/12] 1] 2 3} 1) 1] 55 
Central City, Kdward P. Kimball, %52)’71} 25} 27) 52} 2} 1/ 3] 4 1} 1) 40 
Chapin, 1858) Wm. P. Avery, 46/58} 6] 12) 18] 6 2) 2) 1) 1 2 20 
Charles City, 1858]H. B. Woodworth, 62/69] 46] 66/112) 11! 8/11/19] 1/ 3 4) 4) 3)100 
Cherokee, 1870] Wm. F. Rose, 63/70] 9} 9] 18 QO} 5) 5} 1 1) 1} 1) 60 
Chester, 1865/G. H. White, 72) 33) 44] 77] 8] 1] 6} 7] 1] 4 5 1; 100 
Cincinnati, 1869] W. W. Penwell, 72] 21) 22) 43) 5 3] 3] 1/10) Jil 56 
Civil Bend, 1861] W .C. Foster, 70) 27) 34] 61] 5] 7] 1) 8 7} 5/12) 6} 4) 50 
Clay, 1843)T. H, Holmes, 756/65] 36] 48] 84] 10) 2 2 2 2 2) 75 
Clear Lake. No report. 
Clinton, 1866]John L. Ewell, 71/71] 35) 65/100} 20) 4/13}17 4 4) 2) 4/150 
Colesburg, 1846|}L. P. Mathews, 53)?62| 11] 87] 48 10] |10) 7 1) 2] 6 50 
Columbus City, 1846} None, 15} 28) 43 
oe oh bene B. Glover, sr2pT2 4) 5 “ 
orning, 70/E. G, Carpenter, 68/71] 18] 20} 38} 1 2 i 
Cottonville and La- . : oe Bs ae 
Caner a re 1841} None, 2} 4! 6 
ounce’ uffs, 1853}. S. DeForest, 63/71] 26) 59) 85} 9 
Crawfordsville, 1842} None. : 22) 32] 54) 20 bie < : i a : : i 
Cresco, 1856] #. Southworth, 767/71] 37] 59} 96} 5/31] 9/40} 3] 5 8/20) 3] 75 
Cromwell, 1870). G. Carpenter, 768/71} 9} 11] 20] 4{ 0} 7| 7 
Danville, 1839) Klijah P. Smith, 755/68] 41) 58] 99] 15/27/11|38} 1| 3 4/23) 1) 75 
EL aa Had heals a 764)'64) 21) 30) 51) 1) 6) | 6) 1) |15/16] |10] 70 
avenport, James G. Mer: 67/72] 60}121/181] 20 7| 2 
Decorah, 1854} No report. ‘ aytt [20] 2/32) [48) 1)n4lag0 
Deep Creek andWa- : 
enn eet Pearce 10| 17) 27) 38 1 st 
enmark, E . Y. Swi 744/68) 102) 153}255) 51/14/10/24). 7 
Des M ines, 1887)A. L. Frisbie, 71] 61] 95]156] 17) {17/17 sl i i te 
De Witt, 1842] Rufus Apthorp, 761/71) 31] 57] 88} 8} 2] 2] 4 2 2 75 
Dubuque, 1839/Joel 8. Bingham, 46/72] 97/146/243] 37] 2/27/29] 3| 6 9 192 
& German, 1867)Hermann Hicke, 70/68) 16} 26] 42 10} {10 2| 2) 4 95 
Dunlap, 1859} None. 12] 20) 32} 2 1} 2 3 50 
Durango, 1848] Wm. B_ Glover, 771/72) 8} 9] 17 3} 3 20 
Durant, 1856|K, P, Whitney, 72} 30] 49} 79] 18] 9] 8|17] 2] 5 7| 6} 3] 90 
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CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d|/Remoyals |BAPT. 3 


oe : S| May 1, 1872, |1871-72.| 1871-72. 
CHURCHES. 2 MINISTERS. 3 SR la 
: 2/2). |] 3 elelslzlelels 
3 oO | 4 
Place and Name, Sp Name, sls s gle] als|s HIS 5 3 & 
BI OIS | oOo] Ol lolSlole|ulo 
© Olo/a ts lel dalle ‘ala laa 
Dyersville, 1859} None. 2) 9) 11 
Earlville, 1859|J. L. Atkinson, 69)°71] 15} 18] 83 12} 5/17) 1) 2 3 
Eddyville, 1845) None. 14| 35} 49 5 5 
Eldora, 1863/C. F. Boynton, 761/68} 19] 82) 51} 5) 5] 1] 6 
Elgin, 1868) None, 
Elk River, 1854/0. Emerson, 25] 31] 56] 38] 1} 3} 4) 1/10) {11 
Exira, 1859/ J.-S. Toft, 758)’70| 18] 12} 25) 0] 4] 2) 6 
Fairfax, 1863|Harvey Adams, *43/?71| 27) 37| 64) 5] 4| 4) 8 q 1 
Fairfield, 18380/C. Burnett, 72) 56/102/158} 8)36} 36) 2] 7 9 
Farmersburg, 1853|M. M. Wakeman, 746/65) 9] 12) 21) 2) 1 a 8 es Yt} 4 
Farmington, 1840} None, 
Fayette, 1845|M. §. Botwin, 71| 16] 21] 37} 4] 5) 6lz1] | 2) | 2 
Flint Creek, Welsh, 1851)Robert T. Evans,  58/’71| 19] 21} 40 2} 1] 3] 1) 0} 1) 2 
Florenceville, 1867|dwin Teele, 762/71) 14) 25} 39 2) 9) 1/12 
Fontanelle, 1859|J W. Peet, 740/67] 14) 16] 30] 8) 2) 2) 4 3 3 
Fort Atkinson, 1858|Joseph Hurlburt, 224/957) 8] 12) 20] 1 
GH 1867|Henry Hess, 764|’66| 18] 18) 36} 1) 4 4 
Fort Dodge, 1869|W. A. Patten, 58] 18} 29) 47] 3) 3) 3/16 1 
Franklin, 1858|Frederick Crang, 784/68] 22} 28) 50} 2] 4| 1] 5 4) 2) 6 
Garden Prairie, 1870|Ariel A. Baker, %4)?72) 11] 12) 23 1) 1) 2) 1 1 
Garnayillo, 1844|B. King, %TPT1) 9} 21) 80) 3 2) 2 
Genoa Bluffs, 1856|H. 8. Clark, 763/69] 16] 22) 38) 4 2) 2 3) 3 
Georgetown, 1860} None. 
Gilman, 1870S. J. Buck, 763)71! 18] 18] 36 16] 8|24 
Glasgow, 1853} None. 9} 11) 20 
Glenwood, 1856|J. K. Nutting, 58|’69] 35} 68/103} 11] 4] 2! 6 8] 2) 5 
Golden Prairie, 1869)B. M. Amsden, - 749/71) 9} 24) 33 2} 6} 8} 1 1 
Grand River, 1868} ‘None. 9} 7} 16 
Grand View, 1857|/F. W. Judiesch, 760/60) 38] 36) 69} 1 
Grant, 1871\J. H. Covey, 771/71] 12] 24} 36} 36/30] 6/36 
Green Mountain, 1857 Henry L. Chase, 64/70] 51] 58/109} 9} 5] 3} 8} 1 1) 2 
Grinnell, 1865}W.W.Woodworth, 742/’70/220/288/508 66/17/73] 3/36] 3/42 
Grove Hill, 1871|Peter Weidmann, 64/’70} 10} 13} 23] 3) 3 3 1 1 
Hamburg, 1868} None. 3) 6 0} 0 
Hampton, 1857|0,. D. Crawford, ?72)72| 18] 15] 33) 6} 1] 1} 2) 2) 3 5 
Hickory Grove, 1867|R. T. Rowley, 65 9} 42] 51} 1] 8} 8} 6] 1} 6] 1) 8 
Highland, 871|A. Lyman, 47/71] 2) 5) 7 1| 6] 7 
Hillsboro, 1853|J. 8. Barris, 70] 18) 13) 26) 5) 1 1 2 2 
Independence, 1867|Chas, H. Bissell, 62|?70} 80] 50] 80] 10) 2/10/12 2) 9.2 
Tniand, 1855|_ None. 9} 10) 19} 3 1} 4] 5 
Iowa City, 1866} W. E. Ijams, 65)71| 89] 78)117] 7}10} 9/19 9 9 
Iowa Falls, 1856/0. Clark, 65/70] 86] 51] 87] 2) 6] 2] 8} 1) 3 4 
Irving, 1859] Daniel Lane, 43/86] 7) 11] 18] 6 
Jamestown, 1858] William F, Harvey, 766)’70| 32] 35) 67) 2) 4) | 4) 2) 1 38 
Jefferson, 1851) None. 4) 6] 10 
Jefferson, 1866] None. 
Kellogg, 1868|R. Hassell, 744/71) 82) 36) 68] 2) 4/10 14 1] 2) 3 
Keokuk, 1854|T. C, Wells, 72)?72| 51| 89/140 9)17)26 2 2 
Keosauqua, 1844|John W. Windsor, 749)’71] 19] 34) 53 16]10}26 1 ; ul 
Lakeville, 1870|J. R. Upton, 251/69| 13] 17| 30 1| 2| 3 
Lansing, 1853} Alpheus Graves, } 9} 21) 30) 8 2) | 2 
“Ridge, 1865|H. Sallenbach, 67/67] 38) 32) 71} 10]10) |10 
Le Claire, 1849] None. 2) 5) 7 - 
Le Mars, 1871] None. 2) 6} 8 2} 1] 3 4 1 
Lewis, 1855|B. F, Haviland, 759)’69] 16| 33] 49} 4} 2) 1) 3) 2) 3 5 
Lima, 1857|S. D. Helms, 748/60] 10} 15} 25 
Litule Sioux, 1869] None. 4} 4) 8! 0 0} 0 : 
Locust Lane, 1869|acob Schneider,  70)70) 6] 9) 15) 2 3 
Logan, 1870|George G. Poage, 55/69) 8] 8] 16] 2) 5) 1/ 6 
Long Creek, Welsh, 1845} None. 47) 48) 95 
Lucas Grove, 1858|/D, B. Eells, %61)’70| 20] 33] 58) 16] 6} 2 8 é 
Lyons, 1839|L. Curtiss, 46)71| 23] 81/104] 10} 2} 5) 7] 1) 5 ae 
Magnolia, 1855|W. H. Hayward, 740/70} 21) 33] 54] 12) 2) 4) 6) 10 10 
Manchester, 1856/Hdmund R. Stiles, 64/’69) 82] 77)109 12 10 14/24) |18 
Manson, 1868) A, V. House, 760 14| 15) 29) 1] 2) 4) 6 
Maquoketa, 1843] Joseph L. Cook, ___| 16) 31) 47 8 ; eit “ 
Marion, 1848)John A. Ross, 754/64] 29) 71/100 2 3 4 
Marshalltown, 1868}Wm. L. Bray, 761/70} 47| 75|122) 22} 2/11/18 6 
Marvin 1871|J, A, Griffin. 
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120 Statistics, — Iowa. [Jan. 
CH. MEMB/RS.| Admt’d|/ Removals BAPE se 
. S| May 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. TL-72.9 
CHURCHES, HS) MINISTERS. 1 a en oer ie 
§ 2/8) 13) ale (elélal.lelsigigl 4 
E al Els | 3/5 | SlclSisslalslaisigl a 
Place and Name. Name. ©| ls | 815 | 4/S1sl5|sl2laloletel , 
S) Clole lela | dS ISIAlalelals|4l 4 
Mason City, 1858) W. P. Bennett, 770/770} 25! 65) 90) 3) 9)15/24) 2) 3 5] 4| 1}100 
McGregor, 1857|D. R. McNab, 269/71) 36] 98)134) 28] 7) 6/13] 2) 1 3] 2) 1/186 
Mitchell, 1857/David J. Baldwin, 65|?71) 20) 53) 73) 6)10) 9/19) 1] 7 8} 9| 5/100 
Monona, 1855)Palmer Titts, 65)?72| 12) 45] 57} 2) 3) 2) 5} 2/20) 22 68 
Monroe, 1865|C. M. Bingham, 271/70) 20) 29) 49) 4) 2) 3) 5 5 5 2) 60 
Monticello, 1860| Wm, Leavett, 64/70} 17] 44) 61} 3] 1] 6) 7 4 4 1) 85 
Mt. Pleasant, 1841|Wm, G, Marts, 72)'72| 44) 68/112} 17) 4) 7)11) 4) 7) 11) 7 60 
Mound Prairie, 1871/John Allender, 68/71) 13) 17) 30 4 4 30 
Muscatine, 1843/A.B. Robbins, 243/743) 79|145/224| 14/35] 9/44] 2) 5 7\10) 1/300 
Muscatine, 1854|Jacob Reuth, 69/69) 12] 15) 27 1 1) /i1) 35 
Nasbua, 1866/J. D. Spencer, 63\’71| 10) 24] 34) 2 3] 3 Tipe 30 
Nevin, 1858} None. ’67| 42} 39) 81) 17) 9] 817} 2) 1 3) 1 70 
Newell, 1871/[J. A. Griffin, Licen.] 
New Hampton, 1858|'Thos. Bayne, 71 24| 26] 50 2) 4/ 6} 1] 2 3 2| 75 
New Liberty, 1858} None. 5} 10) 16) 1 25 
New Providence, 1865|/A. D. Kinzer, 4} 6) 10) 2 1} 1 4) 4 55 
Newton, 1856)D. H. Regan, 59)’71| 75) 95}170 3/16/19] 3] 9} |12 1/113 
New York, 1866]W. W. Penwell, 72} +8} 10) 18] 6 EI L 50 
Nora Springs, 1856|J. D. Mason, 7|769} 10} 15) 25} 2 2) 2 2 2 59 
N’h Lizzard River, 1856) None. 71) 4). 5) 9 
Oakfield, 1867|J. 8. Toft, %58)T0| 2] 9) 11] 0} 0] oO} o 2 2 
Oakland & Otisville,1865|)F. Hawkes, 67/69] 20) 26) 46] 10} 2} 4| 6 8| 2/10} 1 65 
Ogden, 1869|George W. Palmer, 757/69] 9] 15] 24) 2] 1 1 1 1 40 
Onawa, 1858/Charles N. Lyman, 62/’71| 10} 20] 30} 2] 2) 6| 8 6} 6] 1 90 
Orford, 1855| Fayette Hurd, 63/68] 20) 36) 56] 2 3) 3 2 2 5 
Osage, 1858|T. O. Douglass, 68/’68| 34) 84/118} 10]28] 5)33] 1] 8 9)15) 1]125 
Oskaloosa, 1844|J, E. Snowden, 71} 92)146/238] 34/25) 2/37] 3] 7] {10 6/115 
ss Station, 1865] None. 13] 24) 87} 3] 3} 2) 5 8] 3] 6 
Otho, 1855|George Bent, 756)’70| 44] 45] 89} 20] 9} 2)11 1 1 1/100 
Otley, 1870|C. M, Bingham, 70/71] 10] 8] 18 
Ottumwa, 1846) H. Bross, ?62/"67| 30| 62} 92 3] 1) 4] 4] 3] 4/1] 1] 1] 95 
Pacific, 1864|M. F. Platt, 64/66] 17) 25] 42} 2) 4! 4| 8 6 6} 1/12} 40 
Parkersburg, 1869|[L. D. Boynton, Licen.]|’70| 17| 31] 48 10) 4/14 6 6 70 
Pine Creek, 1858) Andrew Kern, 72/71) 18] 18] 36] 1) 3 3] 1 1 2! 60 
Polk, 1871)E. C, Downs, 71PT1) 8) 7] 15) 1/12) 3/15 1} 3} 30 
Polk City, 1858|LeRoy 8. Hand, 68/72) 19] 22] 41] 5 313 5 5 2) 85 
Postville, 1856/Geo. F. Bronson, 760/769] 21) 45) 66] 6/15] 7/22 74 
Prairie City, 1863)Johu Allender, 768/71] 29] 31} 60] 15 31°3 45 
Quasquetén, 1853] None. 20) 34) 54) 4) 2) 1) 3] 3/6 9 4) 66 
Red Oak, 1870|R. B. Bement, 71] 11} 10} 21] 0] 0} 0] o 45 
Rockford, 1858/T. K, Bixby, 72) 25) 35] 60) 1 rh 
Rome, 1866). T. Rowley, 12] 20} 32} 8/16) 2/18 8 48 
Sabula, 1841/[F. Herbrechter,]  66|’71| 18} 46] 64 5} 1] 6] 2) 2 4) 1] 2}100 
Salem, 1863/J. 8. Barris, 728/68) 18] 36] 54) 3] 2 2) 1) 4 5} 2 40 
Seneca, 1869) Wm. Spell. 
Seventy-six, 1859|D. B. Kells, -71| 7] 9} 16 4] 30 
Shell Rock, 1856|.J. D. Mason %67|69| 15) 27} 42) 1/11) 3)14] 1] 5 6] 9] 1] 70 
Sherrills Mount, Henry Hetzler, 72) 11) 17) 28] 2 2) 2 20 
Sioux City, 1857|John H. Morley, ”67|’69| 32] 60] 92) 7}14)11\25] 2] 6 8] 6) 4/152 
Spencer, 1872) W. L. Coleman, 47/72) 7 4) 11 1/10}11 750 
Springvale, 1871) A. Parker, 63/71] 10} 13] 23 i, 25 
tuart, 1871|J. Gadd, 768)?71} 6] 11) 17 2) 3] 5 t 
Stacyville, 1857|/Chas. Hancock, 761/71) 31) 33] 64] 6]14)10/24] 1 ay 82 
Sterling, 1854) None. 5} 16] 21) 3 qt 2 
ha lal Ett Paro pie 64 71) 3) 11) 14) 0] 1) oO] 1 1 
‘abor, 2\J. Todd, 44/52) 113}154/267) 38) 2/12/14 
Tallyrand, 1870) Frederick Crang, 70) 8) 38] 6 alias ce Be! 
Tipton, 1844/George 8. Biscoe, 61/68} 27) 38] 65] 11 2) 3l 5 60 
Toledo, 1864) None, 27) 48) 75} 4) 1) 4) 5 1 1] 1] 2} 92 
Troy, ‘ 1865} None. 10} 14) 24) 4 
Tyson’s Mills, 1868)George Bent, 766/70) 9] 16] 25} 2) 5] 3) § 3) {180 
Ulster, 1858), K. Bixby, °72| 5] 8! 18 40 
Union, 1871/A. D. Kinzer, MEL Ole rT) 4) 3] 7 4 65 
Valley, 1868} None, 11} 13} 24) 1) 1 1 2 2 40 
Van Buren, 1856] None. Dahl PS) ai et 
Warren, 1849} None, 5} 4) 9 
Washington, 1855|George M. Landon, 68|’72| 30] 32) 62] 16 3 8 60 
Waterloo, 1856) 4. A. Ellsworth, 762)?71| 87) 94/181) 15) |21/21 iy 7| 3] 2) 95 
Waverley, 1865|W. H. Rice, 6Y/PT1] 21] 35| 56] 8] 3] 31 6 6 6| | 1) 75 
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CH. MEMB’RS.|/Admt’d|/Remoyals | BAPT. A 


Nn 

; "S| May 1, 1872. |1871-72.) 1871-72. |°71-72. 9 

CHURCHES, 3 MINISTERS, a} 3 din SS Jaeate eee ae 

z =/2|.|3| 4] 2] Jslslgl-lelsle|s| 2 

Place and Name. i Name. 3/4 ai/e]es alSlslelslelSlalsla| a 

H| oO OOH IF/DIS] oO] al Rl olcls 

iS) Clola |e le I ISIAlAalala! 4181 4 

Wayne, 1854} None. 22) 27) 49) 2 2) 2 6 6 30 

Webster, 1866) Frederick Crang, 68] 8] 17] 25) 2) 1 “lh atl 1 60 

Webster City, 1855|Geo. R. Ranson, ?71|’70) 33) 61] 94 7} 5/12) 2) 4 6} 2} |100 

Wentworth, 1868) Wm. F. Harvey, 66/70] 6) 12} 18) 3) 5] 1) 6 2| 1) 3] 3 40 

Williamsburg, 1858/H. 8. Clark, 64/69] 35] 25) 60] 1/32) 2/84] 1 1/16} 3} 50 

Wilton, 1856|M. Smith, 68)’72] 12) 18} 30] 10 1 1 60 

Winthrop, 1865] L. W. Brintnall, 755/767} 30) 50} 80) 4) 9] 3/12] 3} 4] 1) 8} 4! 1] To 

Wittemburg, 1865}A. A. Whitmore, 746/71] 61) 63/124) 9} 3 3] 5/18] 28 9} 65 
Worcester, 1866] None. 3 

York, 1848/L. P. Mathews, 35?/?62| 16] 33] 49] 7 9| 1/10 1| 40 


Norr.— Installed pastors are not specified in the above list. The “sabbath school” gives 
only the ‘‘ average attendance.” 


OTHER MINISTERS. 


Ephraim, Adams, Sup’t Home 
Missions, Decorah, 

William B. Bachtell, Orford. 

seenothy G. Brainard, Grin- 
nell, 

William M. Brooks, Pres. Col- 
lege, Tabor. 

Philo Canfield, Washington. 

Joshua M, Chamberlain, Grin- 
nell. 

Allen OC, Clark, Davenport. 

Ezra Comly, Tyson’s Mills. 

Oramel W.Cooley, Glenwood. 

Joseph C. Cooper, Cincinnati. 

John Cross, Farmington, 

Moses K. Cross, Waterloo. 

David B. Davidson, Grinnell. 

Benjamin A. Dean, Miss’y, 
Osceola. 

Henry K. Edson, Denmark, 


Hiram Freeman, Ames. 

J.B. Grinnell, Grinnell. 

Stephen L. Herrick, Grinnell. 

Amasa H. Houghton, Lansing, 

Ozias Littlefield, Seneca. 

George F. Magoun, Pres. Iowa 
College, Grinnell, 

Albert Manson, Quasqueton. 

William H. Marble, Grundy 
Centre. 

Thomas Merrill, Fairfield. 

James R. Mershon, Newton. 

James E. Morse, Genoa Bluffs. 

J, A. Northrup, Otisville. 

H. M. Parmelee, Iowa Falls, 

Giles M. Porter, Garnavillo. 

E. T. Preston, Newton, 

Bennett Roberts, Buckingham. 

W. B. Sale [Gale ?]. 

¥F. D. Sands, Belmont. 

G. Scheurle, Elgin. 


Robert Stuart, Green Moun- 
tain. 

Benjamin Talbot, Sup’t of 
Deaf and Dumb Institute, 
Council Bluffs, 

Thomas Tenney, Plymouth. 

George Thacher, Pres. State 
Univ., lowa City. 

Asa Turner, Oskaloosa. 

Christian F', Veitz, Dyersville. 

Ashbel 8. Wells, Fairfield. 

Loring S. Williams, Glen- 
wood, 

David Wirt, Fort Dodge. 

George H. Woodward,Toledo. 

Johnson Wright, Prof., Tabor. 


LICENTIATES. 


H. D. Wiard. 9 
And three in tables above, 


&G= We.have no doubt that others ought to be in the list of §* Other Ministers,” but as the 
secretary does not insert them in his lists of ‘‘other ministers,” we have no authority for in- 
serting them. é 


SUMMARY.—OnourcauEs: 164 with pastors or acting pastors (not specified) ; 49 vacant (includ- 
ing 5 supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). ToTau, 213. Gain, 6. 
[Examination of old reports and ‘* Quarterly” lists, shows 19 pastors. 

MINISTERS: 137 pastors or acting pastors (not specified); 44 others. 
TIATES, 4. 

CuuRcH MEMBERS. — 4,637 males; 7,248 females. Tota, 11,880, including 1,077 absent, . 
Gain, 715. . 

ADDITIONS IN 1871-2: 886 by profession ; 730 by letter. ToTAt, 1,616. 

REMOVALS IN 1871-2: 126 by death; 559 by dismissal; 82 by excom. TOTAL, 767. 

BAPTISMS IN 1871-2: 335 adults; 259 infants. IN SABBATH SCHOOLS: 11,792. Loss, 31, 

BENEVOLENT’ CONTRIBUTIONS (150 churches, 140 last year): $19,085 95, a decrease of 
' $6,940.84. Of the total,—Am. Home Missionary Society, $3,218.18; A, B.C.) By Mi, 
$2,741.42; Am. Missionary Association, $1,116.82; Am. Bible Society, $1,024.80; Am. Cong. 
Union, $1,451.30; Am, Education Society, $243.70; various objects, $9.289.71. Home Ex- 
PENDITURES (number reporting not stated): Ministers’ salaries, $86 092.00; Sabbath 
Schools, $6,428.41; Incidentals, $29,390.30. TOTAL, $121,910.71, an increase of $4,999.41, 

AVERAGE PRAYER MEETING attendance (148 churehes, 135 last year): 2,976, a gain of 1380. 
AVERAGE CONGREGATIONS (163 churches, 169 last year): 15,936, a losa of 812, 


OCHANGES.—OCuurcues: New, or replaced on the list,—Cherokee; Clear Lake; Grant; 
Highland; Kellogg; Le Mars; Marvin; Newell; Polk; Spencer; Springvale; Stuart, 
Dropped from the list,—Ualmar; Jasper City; Lincoln; Montana; Orleans; Waukon, 
Council Bend, which last year replaced Civil Bend, is again Civil Bend, reasons not given, 

Ministers: No report of Ordinations, etc. 


ORGANIZATION. —Twelve Associations (one new) of churches. 
united in the GENERAL ASSOCIATION. 


fax The Secretary has evidently bestowed much faithful labor upon the Minutes. But the 
printer should be ashamed to give his imprint. Lawless tables, poor type, careless proof- 
reading, and bad press-work put the Iowastatistics bey ond our ability to guarantee correctness, 


OTAL, 181. LIcEN- 


The churches are also 


122 Statistics. — Kansas. [Jan. 
KANSAS. 
CH. MEMB’RS.|A dmt’d}Removals | BAPT. a 
3 bi May 1, 1872. |1871-72 | 1871-72. 71-72.9 
CHURCHES. = MINISTERS. } 3 on Grae cee 
5 =}! |2)4)e] Jelalsl .jelelsis] & 
5 Sele |e] s| Sl: /SiSlelelSlsisla| a 
Place and Name, Name. Sl EIS] EIS | SIS|EISSl2i Reels] - 
o) Clolsle le ldlsilelalalslalsiSl 4 
Albany, 1853] None. 27| 34! 61] 3f 2| 1] 31 | 5] | 5] 1] 1{100 
Altoona, 1871|George A, Beckwith, ’62|’70} 6} 7| 138} 3 8} 8 40 
Arkansas City, 1871|John B. Parmelee, 72) 3| 9} 12 12 
Arvonia, 1866|John M. Barrows,  788|’70} 12} 14; 26} 6] 1| 5) 6} 1) 5 5} 70 
Arvonia, Welsh, 1869|/D. W. Jones, 61 
Atchison, 1858|/L. B. Wilson, D. D. 753/70] 36] 48) 84] 25] 1| 3] 4) 2] 4 1| 2/100 
Augusta, 1871|Jonathan Copeland, 744/69} 5] 7} 12 
Bala, 1872|H. Davies, 20 20 
Barkers, ~ 1871|.J. W. Fox, 72) 15| 19] 34 5 5 4 4| 9 
Bavaria, 1871|Joseph H. Payne, 736)’71) 6) 8) 14 14 2 
Baxter Springs, 1870|Calvin 8, Shattuck, 749/770} 1) 3) 4 pute 2 2 
Blue Rapids, 1872| Nene. 25 25 
Blue Ridge, 1872/Calvin 8. Shattuck, 749/70] 6} 5) 11 5} 611 3} 2] 54 
Burlingame, 1861|L. J. Sawyer, 64/68) 19] 21| 40 1) 3) 4 3 3 30 
Burlington, 1868|Samuel G. Wright, 740|’71] 19] 22) 41] 5} 2/16/18 2 2 45 
Capioma, 1871/0. A. Thomas, 65/72] 4) 8) 12 
Cawker City, 1872|[A. W. Safford, Zic.]  |’71 10 10 
Centralia, 1869|Sam’l A. Vandyke, 755)’70} 11) 18) 29} 7} 1} 5| 6 1 1} 1} 1} To 
Cottonwood Falls, 1868|H. A. Brundidge, 961/71! 6] 11) 17 8} 2/10 4 20 
Council Grove, 1862] Lincoln Harlow, *63|’67| 11) 15) 26) 6) 2) 5) 7 4) 75 
Diamond Valley, 1869/H. A. Brundidge, 72) 15) 16] 31) 4 4) 4 1 1 2] 30 
Douglas, 1871| Jonathan Copeland, 744|’69} 1] 6) 7 
Dry Creek, Welsh, 1871/Henry Rees, 47/71) 34| 28] 62 2) 5| 7 7| 62 
Elk River, 1871} None, 
Ellsworth, 1871) None, 
Emporia, Ist, 1857/Charles T.Melvin, 59/71} 17] 41) 58] 13) 1) 5] 6 5 5 50 
“¢ 2d, Welsh, 1868)Henry Rees, 747/69) 34) 50} 84 9}10/19) 2 2} 1) 8} 85 
Eureka, 1868)(A. F'. Hale, Presd.] 72) 15] 15) 30) 5) 2 2 3 3 100 
Fairview, 1872) M. C. Ayres, Licen.]  |’71 23 
Fort Scott, 1869} Joseph C. Plumb, —769)68) 25} 43] 68] 13] 9/29/38 3 3} 3} 5/100 
Fredonia, 1871/C. A. Richardson, 72/’71] 7| 14} 21 1) 6) 7 127 
Geneva, 1857|Calvin Gray, ?38/67| 22) 27) 49 6] 4/10) 1] 7 8) 1 
Grant, 1872|Harvey G@. Murch, 56|’71| 7] 7| 14 14) (14) 3 50 
Grasshopper Falls, 1858) None. 
Hamlin, 1872|[M. C. Ayres, Zicen.] |’71 18 
Hiawatha, 1869|/H. P. Robinson, *T1} 6) 8] 13 77 2 2 
Highland, 1865|/Jacob F. Guyton,  69)71 39 
Independence, 1871|/Robert M. Tunnell, %69|’71] 11) 9] 20] 1} 4/16/20 1 “ 45 
Junction City, 1864|[saac Jacobus, 765)’65] 8} 15] 22} 10 Ld 4 4 1) 80 
Kanwaka, 1856/J. W. Fox, 739)’71} 10) 13} 23} 1] 6]10/16 2 40 
Lawrence, Plym., 1854/Bichard Cordley, 768|’57}165] 226/391} 27)135/21]156| 1| 7 8/65 78 
«2d, —-:1862|Moses T. Weir, 69/71] 23) 18] 41] 6|20/ 2/29 18| 2 60 
“ Pilgrim, 1866)/A.M. Richardson, 47|'70} 35] 52] 87 51/10/61 35} 2/200 
Leavenworth, Ist, 1858) William Kineaid, 67/70] 94)145}239| 31]84/29}i3] 1/18] 119/31] 5/300 
HM 5th Av.  1866/Robert Brown, 62/’66] 23) 25} 48} 24] 3] 2) 5] 3] 2 5 75 
ie ued, 1869| John E. Weir, 754|'69| 19! 28] 47] 14] 8] | 8} |10] 313] 4] | 35 
“2d, 1871|(G@. A. Jackson, Licen.]|'71| 15} 32] 47 16) 5/21 2 2) 5) 125 
othe a None, 6] 11] 17 1 30 
fanhattan, 56|/R. D. Parker 58/67] 3-| 61/100] 12] 7] 6/13 
Milford, 1868|.J, Scotford, ” 721 8) 7] 15 ee: i 
Mound ity, 1867|Lauren‘Armsby, — 46|’70} 22] 27| 49] 21] | 1/1] | 2] | 2 75 
Muscotah, 1868] Alva A. Hurd. 72\"T1| 12] 14] 26) 2 Uh 4 4 50 
Neodesha, 1871/George A. Beckwith, 62/70] 5] 12] 17] 1) 1] 5] 6] 1 qi 100 
Neosho Falls, 1871|John Scotford, 742/70) 15} 19] 34) 1] 2] 7| 9 3 3} 3} 1/107 
New Malden, 1872) Alva A. Hurd, ?72)71 84 34 30 
cee: a None. A 
lathe, 5|/Francis T, Ingalls, 70)” 
Osawkee, : Bat None. ny eS) eee | ® . hae [ia a 
Osawattomie, 56/Samuel L. Adair, —41}55} 14] 24) 38] io} 2 Qi 1) Bl 1 
Oswego, 1868/F..A. Armstrong, 760/71] 13] 12] 25] 21 3| 2] 5 % : 1| 2 a 
Ottawa, 1870) James Chew, 7531’70] 10} 8} 18 25 
Paola, — 1871) None. 10] 10} 20) 4) 4} 4) 8 3 3 40 
Petersville, 1869/Calvin 8, Shattuck, 49]’70| 7| 9] 16] 1 bel 
Plymouth, 1869 Samuel A, Vandyke, ’55}’70] 7! 6] 13 30 
Fae aes PREC N oe 760)’70] 11] 19} 80} 4] 4) 7/11 11 1) 45 
'O, 5) . Johnston, Licen.) |" 
Reading, Welsh, 1871 pS W. Jones. ac ie IP ces rR i ‘ ® 
Ridgeway, 1862) Alfred Connet, 61/72 17 
Babetha, 1872!O0zro A. Thomas, —_*55}71] 15| 15] 30 30 


873.] 
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_|CH. MEMB’Rs.|Admt’dlRemoyals| Bapr.,; 
: S| May 1, 1872. |1871-72.) 1871-72. |71-72. © 
CHURCHES. g MINISTERS, ni} 2 —— predic Meats oe 
3 2/2). |$/ 4] 8} Jelsle{.jelslgl| 4 
3 S| 5 4 ms Pears] Wale] + 
Place and Name. Name, 3 Ale als 2lslsle gla SEIS |2 we 
S 6l1sla le le | SlEj\SIZIA BIZISISIE| 2 
Seneca, 1867|Williarm C. Stewart, 758/68] 8] 17| 25] 4] | 2| 2] | 2] | 2] | 2 60 
Sother, 1871|Isaac B. Smith, 60/71] 9] 12} 21 1] 2\ 3 ish! 
St. Mary’s, 1870|William P, Esler, 41/71] 6) 1u| 16] 8] 1) 8} 9 3} 50 
Stranger, 1872|Harvey G. Murch, 56/72] 21] 18] 39 89 9 48 
Tennessee Prairie, 1870|/Calvin 8. Shattuck, 749/70} 3] 6] 9] 2 4 4 45 
Tonganoxie, 1868|Harry E. Woodcock, °48/68} 8] 12) 20] 5] 1] 1) 2) 1 1) 1). {130 
Topeka, lst, 1856| Linus Blakesley, ”65)?70| 87}111]198} 32/49/18/67] 1} 7 8/34] 3/170 
of 2d, 1863)Hardy Mobley, 67/72) 7] 9] 16 4 + 2 85 
North, 1870/Thomas W. Jones, 56/71} 12] 17} 29 6} 6/12 38 60 
Vienna, 1868] Lewis E. Sikes, ?48/°70) 5) 14) 19) 1) 5 5) 1 ji 50 
Virdigris Falls, 1871|Luther H, Platt, 769/769) 7) 14) 21 1 1 2 2 
Wabaunsee, 1857) Morris Officer, 762)’72) 50) 55/105] 10 4) 4 3 3 125 
Wakarusa, 1858] None. Ti Sl 10 1 1 
Wamego, 1871] None. 9 9 
Waushara, 1867|Jobn Phillips, 7170) - 74 12].19) 4) 1) 4). 6 2 2 1 
Wellsville, 1871|[T. C. Kinne, Licen.] |?72) 3] 7] 10 1 1 30 
Westmofeland, 1871). Scribner. 15 15 
White Cloud, 1866|Horatio W. Shaw, 750/68] 8] 13} 21) 1] 1 al 4 4 93 
Wilmington, 1869|John Phillips, 71/70; 2) 4) 6 
Winfield, 1871] None. 
Wyandotte, 1865'Jas. G. Dougherty, °70°72' 17° 39! 56! 6 . 3 3 100 
OTHER MINISTERS. | Harvey Jones, Wabaunsee. Lemuel Pomeroy, farmer, 
James OD. Jiggett, Leaven- Muscotah. 


Nelson Alford, farmer, Cen- 
tralia. 
Zebina Baker, farmer, Waush- 


ara. 
John A. Banfield, editor of 
Educationul Journal, To- 
eka. 
John H. Byrd, farmer, Leav- 
enworth. 
Alfred Connett, St. Mary’s. 
Geo. B. Hitchcock, farmer, 
Petersville. 


worth [now in Washington, 


Samuel Y. | um, agent Am, 
Bible Soc., Lawrence, 

Peter McVicar, D.D., Pres. 
Washburn Coll., Topeka. 
J. Franklin Morgan, chaplain 

State Pen’y, Lawrence. 
John D. Parker, sup’t -State 
Blind Asylum, Wyandotte. 


Rodney Payue, North Tope- 
ka. 


Tra H. Smith, Topeka. 

Frank H_ Snow, Prof.” State 
Univ., Lawrence, 

Sylvester D. Storrs, sup’t of 
Missions, Quiidaro. 

Win. Thomas, Arvonia. 

William Todd, Madura. , 

James M. Van Wagner, Mus- 
cotah. 


LICENTIATES. 
Five in tables above. 


SUMMARY.—Cuurcaes: 5 pastors; 67 with acting pastors; 18 vacant (including T supplied 
by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). TOTAL, 90. Gain, 12, 


MINISTERS: 5 pastors; 51 acting pastors; 20 others, ToTab,76. Licentiates, 5. — 

Cuvurcn MEMBERS: 1,164 males; 1,747 females; not specified, 472. Tova, 3,383, including 
345 absent. Gaia, 658. 

ADDITIONS IN 1871-2: 500 by profession; 312 by letter; 208 not specified. Toran, 1,020. 

REMOVALS IN 187i-2: 19 by death; 146 by dismissal; 5by excommunication. ‘oTAL, 170. 

BAPTISMS IN 1871-2: 248 adults; 68 infants, 

In SABBATH SCHOOLS: 4,594, Gain, 285. : d 

BENEVOLENT Contrisurrons (46 churches, 45 last year): $4,602.25, an increase of $245.61. 
Of the total, — Foreign ee iat aeteacae a at poses as $260.30; Am. Cong. Union, 

959.25; Am. Bible Societ; 197.00; other objects, $1,839.00. ‘ 8 

ce iepeases (33 churches, 55 last year): Salaries, $20.512.72; Church Hdifices, $20,273. 
82; Incidentals, $7,169.65; Sabbath Schools, $2,362.90, Tora, $6,319.19, an increase of 
$353.74. : 


CHANGES.—Oaurcnes: New, — Arkansas City; Bala; Bavaria; Blue Rapids; Blue Ridge 
Cawker City ; Fairview; Grant; Hamlin; Independence; New Malden; Sabetha; Stranger, 
Wamego; estmoreland. Dropped from the list, —Parker; Walnut Creek; Walnut 
Grove. : x 

MUONISTERS: Ordinations, 4 (without installation). Installations, 1. 


ORGANIZATION. —The ehurehea are united in four Associations, and also in a GENERAL - 
ASSOCIATION. 


“gain” in contributions), are copied literally 
one of the very few cases in which a sum- 
We suppose it is due to the Rey. Richard 
telling readers what they want to 


4a The above summary and lists (excepting 
from the summary given in the Kansas Ministers ; 
mary contains the items wanted, and correctly. 
Cordley, of Lawrence, who knows how to make a summary 
know. 
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KENTUCKY. 

“) lox. memn’rs.|Admt’d|Remoyals BAPT.@ 
: Z| Sept. 30, 1872.]1871-72.] 1871-72. [T1-72. S 
CHURCHES, > MINISTERS, 3| 3|—<>~ |) 1 7 
& 2/3].)S/4a]2] lelelal jelsisis} 3 
d N & Name slels|Elé ZslSlelSlE/Slsisigl 2 

: ame, i S;/S{[o}e VIOLO|Zl RIS 
ae 5 6ldlse le te lsleislslelaligisisists 

my ly | ¢ le al le 
Ariel 1864|Gabriel Burdett, p.  °64/’67| 55/125) 180 26 8}29] 0} 3) 3] 6 26) 0) 83 
ores, 1853|John G@. Fee, p.. 44°54 79| 74/153} | 7| s|10} 2] 4] 1 4 o| 4\315 
Bethesda, 1850\Jacob Emmerick,  88/’70) 8] 14) 22 =I O} 2) 1] 0} OF 1] TO} 45 
Glenville, 1845) None. 9} 11} 20 0) O} O} 2) 0) 0 2 Q oO} 0 

Walnut Chapel, 1871 John Drew, %7)71) 4) 12) 16 6| 1 7) 1) 2] 013 7} 0 

TOTAL: 5 churches, 4 ministers. 155 | 236/391 40) TAT] 6) 6) 4/16 34] 4[445 


OTHER MINISTERS. — George Candee, Berea; Edward H. Fairchild, Pres, Berea Coll., Berea; 
A.B. Pratt, Bend; A. A.-Wright, Berea, 
LICENTIATES. — None reported. 


SUMMARY. —Cnourcaes, etc., asabove. Gain of members, 7. Gain in Sabbath Schools, 46. 
CONTRIBUTIONS! no report. 


CHANGES.—Crurcues: New,— Glenville. Dropped from the list, — Newport. 


ORGANIZATION, — United in Tas STATE ASSOCIATION OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND 
MINISTERS OF KENTUCKY. 


LOUISIANA. 

| Sept.50, 1872. | 71-72. | 1871-72. 71-72. 
Algiers, 1870} None. 4! 6) 10, | 0} 6} o| 2/57] 362/20) 4) 15 
Fausse Point, 1870 David Johnson, ?70,°70| 22) 46) 68 13; 0/18} 7} 1) 1 9| 513! 28 
Gretna, 1860|W. P. Ward, p. 69 769/185) 117/302 18} 2/20) 0)10} 0)10/18)25) $0 

Isle Piquant, 1870 Israel Cummings, 16! 34) 50 7) 0) 7) 0) 0 | 6) 8 
Le Peigneur, 1870} None, 22) 43) 65 11] 3}14) 0} 2] 0} 2) B12 45 
Lockport, 1869) Nelson Taylor, 770/70) 38) 56) O4 $2} 0)52} 1} 9} 0}10/26)18! 85 
New Iberia, 1870|N. B. dames, 770/70] 17) 39) 46 14) 0/14) 2] 9] OI) 4/20 140 
New Orleans, Ist, 1866]. T. Hooker, %68/T2| 38) 46) S4 O} OF OF} OQ} OF OF 0} 0) 0. 75 
* Greenville, | 1869/Thomas K. Hillson, 69; 4) 8/12 8! 0} 8} 0} O} O} oO} 8} O' 28 

« Zion, 1869| Joseph Dutch, p. 764/70} 13/40/53 3) 0} 2] 2] 0} O} 2} 2] 4 
“Howard, 1860] } P8RS Atha? "59/89} 10] 24] ga} | 2! al | | of 0} 0} 1/36) 25 
** Morris Brown,1869|/W. J. Brown, p. 769/69} 30} 60} 90 | 5/12) 4) 4] 0) 8) 1/15} 50 
Jefferson City, 1870} None. 8} 6) 14 0; 3) 3] 0} OF 0} 0} Oj O} 16 

* Central, 1872/0. H, Thompson, | 

DD., p- 760172} 8} 26] $4 7 27/34] 0} 0] O} 0} 0} 2) 80 
Terrebonne, 1870] Daniel Clay, 270\/°70} 43} 90/138 9; 7{16] 8] 0/10]13/19}29' 80 
OTHER MINISTERS, Samuel L. Harris, agent of | George Jackson, Baton Rouge. 


Freedman’s Savings Bank, | L. H. Peare, Seamans’ Friend 

Sam’! 8.Ashley, New Orleans, New Orleans. Society. New Orleans, 

Ezekiel De Wolf, teacher, New | Joseph W. Healey, D.D,, Pres. | John Rochester, Jefferson City. 
Orleans. Straight Univ. New Orleans. 


SUMMARY.—Cnourcnes: 4 with pastors; 8 with acting pastors; 3 vacant (including non 
supplied by licentiates or rhinisters of other dencnstaneks TOTAL, 1b. “Gant eke, ‘ 


ee il 4 pastors; 9 acting pastors; 7 others, ToTaL, 20. LICENTIATES, none 
reported. 


CnuRCH MEMBERS: 458 males; 641 females, ToTAn, 1,099, including (?) absent. Loss, 67. 
at eal IN ate M4 eget i he letter. "Tora, iste ) : 5 
REMOVALS IN 1871-72; y death; 9 smissal; 15 by excommunication. ~ 
eee IN doa 12 adults; 20 tafantn, “TN Banat SCHOOLS: 997, Rok ter 
BNEVOLENT NTRIBUTIONS: not report except by the Ist church 
$220.05; same church, for Parish pM aay $2,815. 4. ! my ee 


CHANGES. — Cnurcurs: New,—New Iberia; New Orleans, Central. Dropped from 
list, — Central, and St. Paul’s, in New Orleans, — anew Central being Fh : 
MINISTERS: Deceased, one, in pastoral service, 


ORGANIZATION. — The churches (with those of Mississippi and Texas) are united in 
Sour WESTERN CONFERENCE, Many of shemniuiaters ate moaanestes of the ape 
DALinsLONARY ASSOCLATION, ‘ 


1873.] 


Statistics. — Maine. 


CHURCHES, 


Place and Name. 


Organized. 


Abbott & Guilford, 1841 


Acton, 1781 
Albany, 1803 
Alexander, 1854 
Alfred, 1791 
alna, 1796 


Amherst & Aurora, 1830 
Andover, 1800 


Anson, 1804 
Athens, 1867 
Atkinson, 1842 
Auburn, 1820 

West, 1844 
Augusta, 1794 
Baldwin, 1821 


Bangor, lst, 1811 
*¢ Hammond st., 1833 


‘ Central, 1847 
Bath, Winter st., 1795 
‘© Central, 1835 
Belfast, Ist. 1796 
“North, 1846 
Benton, 1858 
Bethel, ist, 1799 
Ms 2d, 1849 
Biddeford, “1st, 1730 
2d; 1805 

4 Pavilion, 1857 
Bingham, 1805 
Blanchard, 1833 
Bluehill, 1772 


Boothbay, 1st, 1776 
a 2d, 1848 
Bremen, 1829 
Brewer, Ist, 1800 
Brewer Village, 1843 
Bridgton, 1784 
WD North, 1882 
7 South, 1829 
Bristol, 1796 


Brooksville, West, meee 


Brownfield, 804 
Brownville, 1819 
Brunswick, 1747 
Bucksport, 1803 
Burlington, 1827 
Buxton, 1763 
“ Centre, 1763 
Calais, 1825 
Camden, Eim St., 1845 
Cape, Elizabeth, 1734 
Welsh, 1869 

arias 1869 
Carmel, 1853 


Carrol & Springf’d, a4 
Casco, 


Castine, 1820 
Cherryfield, 1833 
Potten, 1858 

1826 
Gorsish Village, 1840 
Cumberland, 1793 
Dedham, 1841 
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MAINE. 

CH, MEMB’RS. A dnit?d|Removale BAPT. 0 
_|'S| May 5, 1872. |1871-72.] 1871-72. }p71-72. 8 
MINISTERS, 3 SS ah (SA ps 
i ae 4\a {4]3|.Je/42(4| 8 
OO lalalaliealaiaislslalel 2 

None. 9] 12} 0} Of 0] of 0] o| o| oj o| o 
Me eee te 18] 39} 57 14] 5| 21 71 1/ 3| of al 3) a1 70 

earsey & D.R, ? |r 

HST ee 71) 12) 29] 41! 13] 4} 0} 41 38] 3] 0} 6} 3] O| 75 
one, 1} 2} 3) Of O} Of OF OF 0} O} Of O] O| O 
Joseph Kyte, 762/71) 22) 63) 85} 23] 0} 2) 2) 0} 0} O} 0} O| O1103 
John Haskell, g.s, 750/772} 10] 44] 54] 15] 0} 0} Oo] 1] 1] 0} 21 0] of 50 
Henry 8. Loring, 8.8.50 67) 7} 15) 22} 5] 0} 0} O} 2] 0} O} 2) oO} of100 
None, 33] 54! 87] 15) 3} 0} 3] 0} 1) 6} 1] 0} 1] 75 
None, 20} 39) 59; 22) 0} 0} 0] O} 2! Of 2) O} oO]. o 
Wm. S. Sewall, s.s, 789]’71] 15] 29} 44] 2] 2| 0} 2} 2| 2] o| 4! 1] ol120 
None. 2) 4/7 6; 1! Of O} O} O} UF OF O} A OF O 
A. Phelps Tinker, p.e. |’72] 92/195/287| 44] 3/12115] 7] 4! 0/11! 0} ol300 
Lewis Goodrich, s.s. ’50}’72] 60] 77|137| 49] 3] 0| 3] 0] 5! 0} 5] 5} o| go 
James H. Ecob, 272/72) '76)229}305] 75] 3] 1) 4] 5) 6] 0/11] 0] ol175 
None. 2) 11) 13) 0} 1} 0} 1} O} 0} 0} Of 1] o| O 
Newman Smyth, 68/70] 60|156|/216} 40) 1) 2] 3] 0} 3! 0} 3} 1} 0/210 
Solomon P. Fay, 749/66) 96]/222/318| 50}12) 6/18] 5] 9] 0/14) 5/14/3c0 
George W. Field, 758)’64) 91/169/260] 88] 4] 9/13] 4] 8} 0/12) 3) olsss 
John O. Fiske, 743}’43}101/248/349] 52) 1) 4] 5] 3] 5] 1] 9} 1} alg24 
William Hart, 761/70] 48/131]179] 42] 0] 0} 0] 6} 0}.0} 6} 0} 0)125 
(R. H. Davis, ‘Licen.| 972) 24) 821106] 15} 1] 1] 2} 1] 3] 0| 4} 1) 0/175 
eB . Toad, Licen.}}’71} 12) 25| 387} 8} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} o| O 
F. T. Bailey, Licen.] 5] 22] 27) 7] 0} 0} 0} 0} O| 0} 0} 0} O} 75 
8. F. Norcross, 8.8, 72) 43) 89/132} 31] 0} 0} 0] 1) 4| 0} 5} 0} o} 85 
David Garland, 749|°49) 20) 48] 68] 10] 1] 0] 1] 2] 4! 0] 6} 0} oO} so 
JW. Kingsbury, 8.8.66 71) 21) 49] 70} 14] 0} 0} 0} 5] 2! O} 7] 0] oO} O 
John D. Emerson, 68|’68) 72/185/258} 13/11] 5/16] 2] 6} 0| 8] 9} 2/325 
Andrew J. Rogers, p.e. |’72] 35/119|154| 36] 1] 0] 1] 4} 4) 0] 8} 1] 0]150 
[Benj. Merrill, Licen.] |’72| 20} 30) 50) 3] 2/ 1] 3] 0} 0] o| 0} 2! 0} 50 
Amory H. Tyler, 8.8. 956/?70] 21) 29} 50} 14/17) 0/17) 0} 1] 0} 1] 8] 0} 55 
Philo B. Wilcox, s.s. 751|’71] 35} 70/105} 25] 1) 0} 1|-0] 1) 0] 1] 6} Oo} 70 
A.J. Smith, s.s.4 —*66/’68] 10) 23) 33) 3} 0} 0] 0} 2] 0} 0} 2} 0} oO} 30 
A.J. Smith, s.8. 4  °66/’68] 16) 29) 45) 14} 3} 1] 4] 3] 1] 0} 4} 0} 3) 73 
None. 3} 10}-13) 1] 0} 0] 0} 0} 0} 6] 0} O} oO} O 
John W.H. Baker, 65/71} 45} 93/188) 30) 1] 5] 6] 1] 0) 0} 1] 1) 2/161 
[C. A. Stone, Licen.] 71] 18] 53] 71! 5] 0} 0} O| 0} 7] 0} 7} 0} 0125 
E. P. Wilson, 8.8. 771/69] 40) 93/133] 15} 0} 2] 2) 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0/150 
Nehemiah Lincoln, $72|?71| 12] 36] 48] 10) 0] 0} 0} 1} 0] 0} 1) 0] oO} 40 
Babs Eastman, p.e. ?71|’72) 27) 45] 72) 15] 2) 0| 2] 0} 0} 0} 0} 2} uj100 
W. 8. Spaulding,s.s. 48/’70| 17] 34] 51} 0} 0] 0} oO} 3] 1| 0} 4] Oo} of110 
H.H.Hutchinson,s.s, ’69/’71} 89) 55) 94) 8} 4] 0] 4} 1] 6} 0} 1] 0} 0/100 
BE. 2 TpEley 8.8. 771/70} 19} 34] 53} 6] 0} O} 0} 0} 0} 0} Of 0} 6/100 
O. L. Nichols, 761/72] 47} 92/139] 20] 1] 0} 1] 5] 3] 0] 8} 1] 2} 90 
E. H. Byington, p.e. ’59)?71| 61/184)245) 78} 3/11/14) 4/10] 0/14) 2) 2/236 
Ww. Forsyth, 270)?70) 29) 89/118} 23] 9] 1/10} 4} 2] 0} 6} 0} 0/160 
[F. H.Hmrick,Lécen.] 10| 15) 25} 2) 0} 0} 0} 0} 0] 0} O} O} OF 45 
Sol. Bixby, s.s. 953)T1] 27] 81/108] 13] 0} 2} 2} 0} 0] 0} Oo} o| Oo} 85 
None. 16} 42} 58) 15] 0} G} 0} 0} 0} 0} OF O} O} 60 
W. Carruthers, s, 8. 757|’68} 46/343)189) 0) 4] 0} 4) 2} 2) 0] 4) 0) 0/130 
H. A Shorey, 65|’69] 36] 92/128] 13} 0} 0} 0} 2) 0] 0) 2) 0) 0/155 
E. A. Harlow, 63/71] 11) 32] 43] 15] 1] 5} 6} O} 1/ O} 1) 1) 0/125 
None. 12] 27] 39} 0} 0] 0} OF O} 0} OF Of 0} oO} 50 
W. TT. Sleeper, s.s. 754/71] 6] 6} 12) 1 0} 0} 0} 1| 0} Of 1/ 0} oO} 50 
peo peruanices: 1} 8} 9} 8] 0} OJ OF O} OF O} O} Vv] OF O 
Non 7! 11] 18} 2] 0} O} O} 0} 0} OF OF 0} oO} O 
4}[M. D. eaeane. Licen.] _|?72| 10] 11] 21] 0] 0} 0] 0} 0} 0} 0} Oo} 0} Oo} 40 
Alfred E, Ives, 938|755| 18] 72} 90] 13] 1] 0} 1) 1) 2) 0} 3) 0} 0/125 
None. 3} 7} 10} 0} 0} OF O} O} O} OF OF OF OF O 
None. 21 5] 7] 1} 0} Of Of O} 0} OF OF OF OF O 
[G.W.Laban, Licen.] _)'72) 5) 9} 14) 3] 3] 0} 3 0 0} 0} 0} 2) 3) 30 
Albert Cole, 8.8. 947)58| 21} 46} 67] 16] 3) 0} 3} 1] 0} O} 1] 2) 1] 0 
G. B. Richardson, 757/71) 82) 82|114| 19] 0] 0] 0} 1] 0} 0) 1] 0} 0} 60 
None. 19] 35] 64] 15] 0} 0] o} 1] 1) 0} 2] 0} 2} 68 
Hiram Houston, 8.8, 750|’68] 60/115]175) 20] 0] 0] 0] 6} 0] 0} 6] 0} 1/100 
Henry B, Hart, 769|769] 18} 24| 42| 1] 2| O| 2} 3] 1] 0} 4] 2) 3] 45 


Deer Isle, 1st, 1778 
af} 2d, 1858 
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CH. MEMB’RS.|A dmt?d|Removals|BAPT. 


; 3 ey Fe 2 
ene 8 | Maes: BE ee 71-12. 5 
: ND geeperc. o > eeee 
5 S| dle 4] [zl4]¢| ./g/slaj4] 4 
Place and Name. 3 ania, S| 3g a s 8|.:|5|sle(4/S\SiS |e a 
S 3|Sla| 8/8 | SSlsiSislzigielsis] 2 
Elsis tele lalesielesigeise 
Denmark 901B 5 ote Slalalalalel4iel & 
D cs 1829/E. S. Tingley. 8.8.3 °71|’70/.9 
ennysville, 1305|Charles Whittier, - °60 60 31] 40| 16] 4| 0} 4] 0} 2} o| 2] 4) o| 63 
ele 1834|[A. Redlon, F.W.B.] [71 7 bal 33 ti a| ol 0 at al ceabebspen 
1 d, 1806| Joh i a ie Fd 0} Oo] 38 
Piro Pim, tah Won sista a. elsH| 3) a's "a | of ol 0) 3} o| o| a0 
ram, 1796|J. B. Sewall P bseetser 0} O} O} O} oO} O} Of O 
Eastport 1819|W.K. Pierce, a 55|71| 11} 20] 31) 3] 0}.0] 0} 0} o : 
’ _K. ; 7 7 0} 0; 0} 0} 50 
Edgecomb 1783 K. Pierce, 8.8. 72)71] 15] 77] 92] 21) 0| 0} 0} 0 75 
Eliot, Nand eran oes eo BE 1) 9| 1) 9} of 73 
Ellsworth, SSE tena 70] 15| 43] 58] 7] 3] 0| 3| 1| o| o| 3] 3 o| 70 
Falmouth, Ist, 1754|J. 0, Adams My page 25] 89/114} 80] 0} 0} 0| 0} 0] 0} 0) 0 ol13s 
an see, TBODY EL Cask cacn ealaol Sol atott sh alieie tetas oj114 
Farmington, 1814|George N. Mard Be 768/769) 29} T2101) 47) 0) Ol G2) 1-0) 2) Ob) 0 
Ee, 1859|[J. L. Merrill tat te S a 217} 20] 9/ 5)14] 2) 6} 0 8] 2| 3/300 
airfie 1844] Ww. 2 ; bas 12} 1) 0) 0 
Foxeroft & Dover, 1822 WTS Sleeper, 8.2. 764)72| 11/20] 31] 3) 1) 3 4| 1] of o| 3) 3] of 73 
Peon 185117 R. P Sie 69 = — 186] 32] 6) 4/10) 4) 1) 0) 5) 6 ol130 
eedom, 4858|1H. S. Schenck. Licey 2) 15) 1] 0} Oj 0} 0} Oo 
Freeport. 1789| John . chenck, Licen.] |’71| 10| 13] 23} 9 0} 0} 0} 1) 65 
Hy J. Bulfinch, 60/7 0} 0) 0} 1] 0} 0} 1} Oo] O 
eG ag ae ae ch, 60/70} 29} 98)127] 26] 1) 0} 1 40 
Fryeburg (alae oratio Ilsley, 8.8. ”37|’68) 30) 76/108] 30) 0 3} 4) 1) 8} 1) 0/108 
; E =o} & g 1} 1} 2} 2) 1 
Gardiner, 1775/David B.Bewall,  °42)°59) 70}185/205) 45| 1 5| 0] 0} 70 
: : : ’ é 0} 1) 4) 1) 0 
Garland, 35) Austin L. Park, 764|'64| 34|107|141) 25] 0} 3 5] 0} 4/100 
Gilead, ’ 1810\Peter B. Thayer, °48)'48] 41) 63}104 25) 0} 8] 3} 4) 1) 9) 5} 0} Oft00 
ety Fe eee eee nae al ig ee ee ce 
Gray, F 1803\Hbenezer Bean, hr 47|153)200} 75] 0} 0} 0} 5] 6] 1/12] 0] 2 : 
Sete, 1869|James Cameron, 8.8. °70 °63] 24] 56) 80} 19) 2} 2) 4) 1) 0} O} 1) 1 a ae 
Hallowell, cod a ee 710) 14) 25] 39] 5| 4) 0] 4) 2) of of 2] 2} 2 ie 
al oe [J.W.Brownbill, Licen.] 72 asl 7a zo = 5 Sa) Se ae shes 
Pvarrisone: Seon by Bow, Col. Prof. aps 25] 5] 0} 5} 4} 0} 0} 4] 5} O}162 
‘ Nehemiah Li aly 61} 22) Oo] 0] 0; 1] 1 
Hiram, : 1826 jah Lincoln, F2|?71) 21| 19] 40} 23 0} 210 25 
ee 1845 Ser Saheitige Licen.] |71 7| 10] 0 : 4 4 | 3 0 3 0 1 Be 
olden, 1825 ‘ Al 8] 14] 0 0 
Houlton, PE Re Ga kelly RITES Be o| of of 3| 3] o| af o| oma 
Industry, 1808} None. 0 preaching. 4) 20} 24) 9! 0} 0] 0} 0} 0 0} 4) 0} 0/110 
ped alles issol(J Ee Glminess Bacon prak sah atl orP ey cain oe cholwaoee 
oe au Haut, 1857 (Reena naicor ae cen.| 72 10) 11] 21) 5] 0} O} oO} Of} oO] Oo 0} O| 55 
ackson & Brooks, 1812|Albert N. Jones, — “41 72} 1) 13] 14] 5) 1) 1] 2] o| o 0} 0} 9} 30 
Jonesboro’, 4840} Wone.!, NEB, 72)72| 19] 42] 61] 11] 2] o| 2 0} 0} O} 1} 25 
Kenduskeag, = 6 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0/140 
= Ss 1834] Supplied from Sem 6} 5 11) 9} 0 0} 0} 0} Oj 0} of o 
<ennebunk, Union, 1826) Walter H. Darli ine “| 321 49] 9] o| of of 11 o 0] oO 
Kennebunkport,1st,1730)W. A 1B: Darling, 162/°66) 16) 60} 7@) 18] 1) 0) 1) 2) 2 al 4| o| o| Fo 
rr South, 1838/R. D. | y 8.8. 752/?71) 15] 41| 56] 10} 0} 0 70 
Piers, tat, eB Deen ner alee ara eee 1| af 2 o| 2] of ol 9 
ebanon, 1765|John Parsons, — 734/68) 6) 17) 23] 5] 0} 0} 0) 1] 1] Oo} 2 OF She 
Lee, i863} None , 57|°69| 21] 31| 52} 20} 1] of 11 3 2 0] Oo} 35 
Lewiston, Pine st, 1854] None, @t iat sol ai-al’at of | of Cheb anes 
Limerick, T706\Thon He Loed, wx. -weriral cece ach et al ake 3} a1 otiat chalees 
Se til 1789|3. W. Pearson, a a ans 28) 59} 87) 24) 0} 0} O} 1] 0 a oes 
incoln, 1831|[J. H. Crosb ios 70}’69| 26] 63] 89] 16] 1] Oo} 1] 3) 1 1] 0) 1] 40 
carte Tet ee eee Ld ven ae) Sep Oe af ol oto were 
Beers ISU one awes ae as 2] 12} 14} 0] 0} o| o| o| o : 0} 0} 0} 60 
ovell, 179S|[B. Stearns Dea.&Li 765 28! 38} 66] 22] 0} 0] oO} 4] Oo 0} 0} 0} 0 
hte TAM ee a.§ Lic.] \'T1] 47] 83/130] 26] 0] 1] 1) 11 0 O} 4) 0} 0} 65 
achias, 1782|Thos. 'T. Merry a Hen 36| 59) 95] 23] 0] 1] 1] 2] 2 : 1} 0} 0} 40 
ee East, 1826|E, Re Osgood. ss, apr] 44/132|176) 0} 5} 0] 5] 2\191 0 4] 0} 0} 90 
recone AG ita P|) Sm aa] 7a la 
; 1826\T. G. Mitchell, s. La ve 6} 43] 15] 3] 2 0 
Marne? 1898i[A. Mr Eile Pinon beat eae sliol il at okabeleeieen 
ah) ST1i[ A. 7 ory = 12} 0 . 
Mechanic Balls, 1840 . i eee Ticen'| 72] 16) 29) 45 olor 8 Bs 1} 1) 0} 2] 0} o| o 
Mereer. 1s40/[R. O. Stanley, Licen.] 71] _5] 13] 18) 3] of o| 0 0} 0} Oo} 0} o| 0} 40 
etna ke bh GB ARE Joseph Smith sober ee Paeee ceeeh oe a ok-eta alee 
bth ee W.&iiebron,1802) None »8.8. 742/71) 58} 93)151} 65/10) vu} 10} 2 0] 0} 3} 0} 0} 40 
CORR. 1858/Sup. by Peat, Stanley GE eee ot onl S at Qetehehes 
Monson, 1821 PR oa g 13} 23] 36] 11] 0] 2 gM coi 
LOnB GH 821| Amo : ; 
Nuples, 1898|H. ig yler, 6.8. 766 70 38] 54] 92) 17/38 aap ? 3 4 aia 0} 65 
pees p 
8! 13] 19{ “al of of 0} o| of of of of o| €0 


1873. ] 


Statistics. — Maine. 
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CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt)d/Removals |BAPT. a 
: S| May 5, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. 71-72. 8 
CHURCHES. 4S} MINISTERS, | 2 a en 
5 =| 2 3/3] e} lelalz)lelslzla/ 4 
Place and Name 6 Name ele | 218 | ZUSSEziEles| g| 2 
ce . . SO lHlHlOlo]DI4 | py} Ke b= 
6 SISIS ISIS IAISISISISBISIEISIE! 2 
a le, Ist 1790|John Haskell, s.s.  50|?72| 11| 20] 31| 13] 0] v| o| o| 5] o| a! o! of 50 
Soe: aa.” 1844| Wm. F. Ober, 268|72|. 56|125/181| 27] 0] 0} 0} 1] 0} | 1] o| ol160 
Newfield, West, 1801/G. 8. Kemp, s.s. ”56)764] 19) 85] 54) 12) 8 0 8 1 1 0 2 A i 60 
New Gloucester, 1765) Wellington R. Cross, ’65|’65| 76] 99 al 3 ri ae : 4 : i ae 
eee teot None: 4i| altel 27| 4] 2 2] olzal lal o 0l100 
Cw aron id . 
New Vineyard,  1828|[G. ©. Lamb, Licent.] |?71| 8] 10| 18| 6| 0| 0] 0| 0} 0| 0} o| | o| 40 
Norridgewock, 1797|Benj. Tappan, _—s-38 58 37| 86/123) 32] 0) 0} 0} 0} 2) 0} 2 9} 0/160 
MoH Vermouth, 1806) Neuen? | | ao] talaaal salah ol al al al ol ol al Shoe 
oO armou one, = ae a 3 
Novy as ay meee) a Pa a) faa egg 3h 
De . . elie * o a 
Oldtown, ” 1834| WH. Rand, ss. "72 71} 15| 49) 64] 30] 4) 2} 6] 1) 1) o| 2 4 0] 5 
: mee ane : 72 ile aaey sholsas 
Oione! 1828/9, G Leavis ri] 20| 67] 87| 231 2| of 2} 3) al o| zl ol alas 
oes, Eust, Se [od Stone, Licent.] |’71 By > st iu c 4 ‘ z : ‘ : G y 
Otisfield, 7 one, 
Oxford,” 1826 G. A. Lockwood, 8.8, 70/70} 15) 37 bs : 5 : z ; . : 8 ste 
Parsonsfield, 1794 Vacant. Vo preachin |, 3) 6 ple orale lab alrotolcn bes hagtios 
Passadumkeag, 1845 [P F. Grant, Licent. 72 - 2 gilactuineal si-caiaiten 2 
Patten, te SU acter ngs 72 * ri te alee lental aol al tietchien 
cba 1820\Chaa Ly Guild, s.s. 64)’71| 12] 36| 48! 0} 0] 0} o| o| 0] o| 0| 0} o| 50 
Philitps 1822| None. + pee 11| 14| 25] 16] 0] 0} 0] o| 2) 0| 2} of of 0 
Phipsburg, oe ibe tie J. Bell, s.8, 752/67 HC a —o oe ; : i " i . 3 2 
Pittston, one, é 
0} 0} 0} 0} 2) 0} 0} 2} 0} o} 46 
Poland, 1825} None. 3] 9} 12 
re od Parish, 1787|John J. Carruthers, 719/"46) 84/261/345} 42/11/10)21) 3 abe : ee 
2 Le eitan | une Fem | | ee HEPES aS 8 
* 4th, Abyssinian,1835 one, OF 20 
« Bethel,” '1840|Francis Southworth, 57/66] 40| 48] 88| 25] 1| 2| 3| 1] 5] o| 6| 0| sli 
ito a 5 Y. Hineks, © °70|70|100|259/357| 62/25|13/38] 7} 4| 2/13/11] 4|409 
* State street, 1852 Edward Y. Hincks, sealers ont atiion i Biaalial of-el al el st olasa 
‘ St.Lawrence st.,1858) Abiel H. Wright, 7 ol ao Wani bel asietalcel abel ot eiteeahes 
Bee ae asecit ae Wii” 88/70 77\185|262| 25]16] 7|2311)21) 0/321 3} $|2a0 
& ok pagan rte nee Williams, 63 See bol arate at ol al alae 
Powna one. : - ya y 
Presque Isle, 1865|[D. W. Hardy, Licent.]|’71) _6| 10| 16| 2] 0| o| | o| 4 o| 4] 0} of os 
i (J.J. Blair, Licent.) 21] 27} 48} 0/26] 0/26] 0} 0} 0} 0/14! of152 
Princeton, 1858|[J. J. Blair, Licent. seaesl- al aoh oel ala ol at iba oleor sega 
ie Ey ON be ea ee 169)71| 30] 69] 99] 34] 1] 2] 3] 1] 2} o| 3} 0] o| 65 
Robbinston, 1811| George Juchau, 8.8, el eh eclaci al oltal tenant ete mee 
Rockport 185 ibaa Cutter, #.8- 783/99) | a2 aa 9] @| 2l 8] of al o| al al o| 20 
eubra: 1 231/59] 13] 19] 32] 1] 0| 0} o| 1] 0} 0} 1] 0} 0} 45 
Bites lo 1762 Boneon Me, Wrink, %82)>70| 60/156 216) 50 8} 5] 8) 2] 4| 0} 6] 0) of100 
y Po 270/72] 81| 47 
Sandy Point, 1839 Herb’t R.. Howes, 8.8. { : ol ateol aleot alees 
Srl Hoel EAM Boctneny, Lacensi/72] -8| 24| 38] 4| 0| o| o| of o| 0} O| Of o| 25 
i oe 1998 [a Ww. Pgctien sence 71} 3] 10] 13} 4] 0} o| of 1] 0} 6| a] oj olf50 
Sangerville 28}. W. T1, 8.8. a} a} 1} al al ol of al al al 6s 
Scarborough, 4725) Gam/U EL, Merrill £8. Pahoa} soltos|1ad| 26] 8| 2) al | 1| 1|10| 2| of100 
Beareport, tt Igseleb't i, Howes, a.6.°70)72] -9| 27] 36, 4) 0] 0] o| 2] of o| 3] ol o| a5 
: : : hacen.) |’ 2] 1] 0] o| 1} 0} 0} 60 
Sedew’k & Br’sville,1793| [Daniel Staver, Licen.] |'72 rs a - . : : ; r rAUPALEA lcs be 
Sedgwick Village, 1847 None. i“ a} al al al ol of ol o| of o| of of o| 0 
Breen teetlthe Me Brees 65|°71| 35| 62| 87/ 8} 9] 0| 9 1] 0| 0] 1| 6| of125 
eainege eG AL 5] 8| 13) 10] 0| 0] 0} 0} 0} 0} oj oj | 0 
si : 68? 81/118] 19] 0! o| of 2| 1/ 0} 3] oj oj180 
Bolo 4 1 codeary See eabra| al | 12| 2] O| O| Of o| o| of O| of of 40 
Be 'gouth, ‘1806, R, Plumer, 8.8. 754/00 53] 29 28] 54) 9 8 9] 2] 91 9] a} 9) of 0 
South Berwick, 1702) Silvanus play ward os Oe sai1ool1s2| 24/ 11 2| | 4| o| of 4| of ol1so 
South Paris, 1812 ee ty pales} al 191 271 -5| 01 o| of o| of of of of 2l190 
St. Albans, 1830 Wm. 8. hak ey seibea} si 43l 46l 17| 21 o| 2 11 of of a1 of ol 50 
Standish, 1834|Sam/’1 Hopkins, 8.8. e3beo 19] asl 47 101 1! of | 4/113] af a] o| 70 
Stow and Chatham, 1861) Hzra B. serves 8.8. a. 68) 72| 401 50| 90! 37] o| of | 5| 11 0] af 0| ol120 
Strong, 1810| Jonas Burnham, s. * aaprol a4 58| 77/201 0| 11 1] 1/ 2} 11 4| ol o| 60 
Sweden TICE. Perry Lécen. k] pro} 27| 20] 56] 20] 5] 0 5| 1| 1) 0| 2| 2| of 40 
weden - Do. re , ° ‘ 2S 3] 0] ol 65 
Temple, 1805|Simeon Hackett, 8.8. 730|’61] 18| 44) 62) 20} 0] 0} Of 3i Of 0 


128 Statistics. — Mame. [Jan. 
Cll. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d| Removals BAPT. 2 
: S| May 5, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. |’71-72. 9 
CHURCHES. e MINISTERS. 3) 2|_ | -—-*)| 10 —. 
3 ere) 121 .] el lsisigl legless 
inane, S| Name 8/12 | 8/2 | zis isis ei eleisieie| 2 

me. . Ela 2 S\o|<|-2\x = 
igh 6 6lolelels |=lzlslelslalglaele|st 2 
Thomaston 1809| Javan K. Mason, 949/64] 22) 95|117] 21] 3] 1) 4] 5) 1) 0) 6) 2 1/250 
Topsfield, k 1861|[P. B. Shiere, Licent.] 72 10| 21) 31] 8} 1) 2} 3] 1] O| O] 1] 1) O| 70 
Topsham, Ist, 1789|John 8. Sewall, s.s. 759/’71) 23| 68) 91 25) 0} O} O} 0} O} O} Of O} O} 60 
Trem’t & Mt. Derert1722|H. M. Perkins, 72/71) 34) 78)112 30 QO} 0} O} 0} O} O 0 0; 0 75 
Turner, 1803) Alvin B. Jordan, 271/71] 35) 73)/108) 81) 0) 0) 0} 2/ 5) 0} 7) 0} OF 25 
Union, 1803|Flavius V. Norcross, ’60|’60] 21) 57| 78) 6} 9) 3/12) 1) 0) 0) 1) 7) 0/150 
Unity, 1804) Vacant. : 2 5 7} 0} 0} 0) 0 2 0; 0} 0} 0} O} O 
Upper Stillwater, 1859/J. G. Leavitt, s.s.% 70/71) 4) 17| 2i) 4} 0) 0) 0) 2) 0) 0) 2) 0) 0) 60 
Upton, 1861} None. 8) 11) 14) 5 0} 0] O} O} 0} O} OF O} 2} O 
Vassulboro, 1818) None. eal ee 31] 35] 9] 0} 0} 0} 0} O} O} O} O} O} To 
Veazie, 1838|[J.R. Chalmers, Licen.]}’72| 16| 32} 48) 30} 0} 0) 0} 0} 1) 0 1) 0) 0} 90 
Waldoboro, Ist, 1807/A. J. McLeod, 270/72) 46)125)171| 38} 8} 0} 8} 7} 7) 0/14) 5} 0/150 
G. 2a 1856} None. 7| 10] 17] 5| 0} 0} OF 0} O} 9} 0} 0} OF O 
Warren, 2d, 1828|Edwin 8. Beard, 763|64| 41/103)144) 32) 1) 0) 1) 3] 4) 0) 7} 0} 1) 88 
Washington, 1817|/[A. Hf. Tibbitts, Zicen.]|’71] 5| 15} 20] 3) 1) 0| 1) 1) 0/ 0} 1) 1) OF O 
Waterford, 1799|John A. Douglass, 21|?21) 35) 68/103) 15) 0} 1} 1) 4) 0} 0) 4) 0} 0)100 
¢e ‘North, 1865) Well’ton Newell, a.s. 956/’70} 25| 54) 79) 17] 0] 0} 0} 1) 1) 0} 2) 0} O} 85 
Waterville, 1828} None. 88| 91/129) 54] 3} 0} 3} 3} 3} 0} 6} 1| 2}106 
Weld, 1809|D. D. Tappan, 8.8, 726|’71) 23) 28) 51} 9} 4) 1) 5) 1) 4) 0} 5} 0} 1) 75 
Wells, Ist, 1701 44/104/148) 22) 1) 1] 2} 2/ 1] 0} 3} 0| 0/180 
es 2d, 1831|B. Southworth, s.s. 58/770} 34| 62) 96) 12) 7| 4/11) 1) 2) 0) 3] 4) 3) 75 
Westbrook, 1st, 1765} None, 83] 11} 14} 5] 0} 0} OF O| O} O} OF O} OF 45 
ee 2d, 1832|S. L. Bowler, s.s. %53|?T1] 38} 69|107) 6} 0} 0} O} O} O} O} O} O} O1175 
“¢ Warren ch., 1869] Addison Blanchard, 68|’72] 24) 38] 62} 0/13) 1/14] 0).0} 0) 0}11) 0}161 
Whiting, 1833|[W. Vernscoten, Licen.] 72 6} 21] 27) 2] 4/ 0} 4} 0} 0) 0| oj 4) 0} 65 
Whitneyville, 1836|[ A. Hagerman, Zicen.] |’72| 23| 35) 58] 8/18) 0/18} 1| 0} 0} 1/14) 0/100 
Wilton, 1818} Wm. H. Beard, s.s. 67 72 40} 49) 89) 34) 0} 3) 3) 6] 1] 0} 7 0} 2) 76 
Windham, 1748| Luther Wiswall, 287/754] 6] 42! 48] 8) 0} 0} O} O} Zi O} 1) O} OF 75 
Windsor, 1820! None. 3] 7} 30} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0; O} O} Of O] O| O 
Winslow, 1828| John Dinsmore, 8.8. °52|’62} 18) 73} 91) 25] 2] 0} 0] 0} 0} O} O} 1) 1)175 
Winterport, 1820} None. 15} 57) 72) 2} 0} 0} Of 1) O} O} 1} 0} 0} 80 
Winthrop, 1776| A. H. Johnson, 8.8, %65)’72) 56/113}169) 35} 2) 1) 3) 5} 1) 0} 6} 2} 2/160 
Wiscasset, 1773| Wm. H. Bolster, 272|?72] 19} 71] 90] 16] 0] 0} 0} 3) 4} O} 7] 0} O} 72 
Woolwich, 1765|H. O. Thayer, 8.8, 66)’67} 29) 69} 98) 11] 0] 3} 3} 2} 1] 0} 3) 0} O} 95 
Yarmouth, 1st, 1730) Leavitt Bartlett, 71/71) 49/140/189} 15) 2] 5} 7] 8} 4) 0/12! 0] 0/202 
oA Central, 1859| Jacob J. Abbott, 245|’65] 19] 47) 66) 17} 0] 0} O} 5) 6} 0/11) 0} O| 70 
York, 1st, 1672) Benj. W. Pond, 962|’70] 20] 72) 92) 21) 2) 0} 2) 2) 0} 0} 2) 2) Oo} To 
ey as 1782| Joseph Freeman, s.s. 74417691 13! 311 44/ 121 0] O! Ol 11 21 Ol Bll Ol 45 


OTHER MINISTERS. 


Thomas Adams, Winslow. 
Silas Baker, Standish. 
Uriah Balkam, Lewiston. 
William M. Barbour, D.D., 
Prof. Theol. Sem., Bangor, 
D. Quimby Cushman, Bath. 
Samuel L. Gould, Bethel. 
Henry F. Harding, Hallowell. 
George W. Hathaway, Skow- 
hegan, 
John R. Herrick, D.D., Prof. 
Theol, Sem., Bangor. 
Elbridge Knight,MapleGrove. 
John K. Lincoln, Bangor. 
Levi G, Marsh, Bangor. 
Alpheus 8. Packard, Prof. 
Bowd. Coll., Brunswick. 
Levi L. Paine, Prof., Bangor. 
James M. Palmer, Portland. 
Wooster Parker, D.D., Belfast. 
George A. Perkins, teacher, 
Gorham. 
George J. Pierce, Portland. 
Enoch Pond, v.p., Prof. 
Theol. Sem., Bangor. 
J. Evarts Pond, Hampden, 


Daniel F, Potter, Topsham. 

J. Loring Pratt, Strong, 

William H. Rand, Bingham. 

Henry Richardson, Gilead. 

John 8. Sewall, Prof. Bowd. 
Coll., Brunswick. 

Jotham B. Sewall, Prof.Bowd. 
Coll., Brunswick. 
Alfred L. Skinner, 
master, Bucksport. 
Benjamin P. Snow, Portland. 

Benjamin Stearns, Lovell. 
Henry G. Storer, Oak Hill. 
Daniel Smith Talcott, D.D., 
Prof. Theol, Sem., Bangor. 
StephenTitcomb,Farmington. 
James B, Thornton, Jr., Oak 
Hill. 
Stephen Thurston, D.D.. Sec. 
Maine Miss. Soc., Searsport. 
Edward P. Thwing, Portland. 
Alvan Tobey, D.D., South 
Berwick. 

Wm. Warren, D.D., Dist. Sec. 
A. B.C. F. M.. Gorham. 
Andrew Wiren, New Sweden, 
Richard Woodhull, Treas. 

Theol. Sem., Bangor. 


Post- 


LICENTIATES, 
With their field of labor. - 


Asher Anderson, Hiram, 

D. R, Atkins, Albany. 

George W. Barber, (resident) 
Augusta. 

F. E. Bayley, Benton. 

Aaron N, Benson, New Vine- 


yard. 

John Justin Blair, Princeton. 
John C. Boals, Washington, 
John W. Brownhill, Kendus- 


keag. 
—n Bushnell, South San- 
ord. 
E. P. Butler, Frankfort. 
Truman D. Childs,Monmouth, 
Andrew L. Buttrew, Medway. 
Jas. H. Chalmers, Patten and 
Island Falls, i 
John R. Chalmers, North 
Bangor and Veazie. 
Thomas M, Davies, Orland. 
we Si Copp, Mechanic 
alls. 


James H. Crosby, Lincoln, 


1873.] 


R. Henry Davis, Belfast. 
Frederic E. Emric, Burling- 


ton. 

Edward A. Ford, Greenville. 

B. F. Grant, Passadumkeag. 

ene W. Hardy, Presque 

sle. 

©. E. Harrington, Greenbush 
and Olamon. 

A. Hazeman, Marshfield and 
Whitneyville. 

L. W. Hinks, Canaan. 

«Aaron M. Hills, Kast Madison. 

Aaron M. Hobbs, South Solon. 

George W. Kelley, 2d church, 
Norway. j 

George W. Labaw, Cooper. 

aus C. Lamb, New Vine- 
yard. 

B. ¥. Leavitt, Williston chap- 
el, Portland. 


Statistics, — Maine; Maryland. 


Horace G. Leavitt, Hiram. 

Benj. B. Merrill, Bingham and 
the Forks. 

J. Lewis Merrill, Farmington 
Falls. 

John N. McLoney, Trenton 
Narrows. 

Nicholas Pearse, Albany. 

George T. Pierce, West ch., 
Portland. 

Truman 8S. Perry, Sweden. 

Howard W. Pope, lst church, 
Norway. 

Thomas H, Rich (resident), 
Lewiston. 

Wm. M. Salter, Mt. Desert, 

Ferd. 8. Schenck, Freedom & 
Dresden. 

Richard B. Snell, Steuben. 

Charles N. Sinnott, Bailey’s 
Island, 
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John E. Smith, Albany, 

Wm. E. Spear, Moose River. 

Thomas L, Springer, Freee 
dom. 

Benjamin Stearns (resident), 
Lovell. 

Richard S. Stanley (resident), 
Lewiston. 

M. D. Stone, Casco, 

Clarendon A. Stone, Brewer 
Hill and Hast Orrington. 

Daniel Stov. ’, Brooksville. 

Arthur H. ‘Pebbetts, Bluehill 
and Washington. 

Wm. N. Todd, North Belfast. 

John H. Wyckoff, Northfield. 

Wm. Veenschoten, Whiting. 
Twenty of the above are 

from the Bangor Theological 

Seminary. 


SUMMARY.—CxnurcHEs: 59 with pastors; 91 with acting pastors; 89 vacant (including 39 


supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). 


TOTAL, 239. Gain, none. 


MINISTERS: 58 pastors; 81 acting pastors; 38 others. TorTaL,177. Licentiates, 58. 
CHURCH MEMBERS: 5,850 males; 13,460 females. Torat, 19,310, including 3,872 absent. 


Loss, 247. 


ADDITIONS IN 1871-2: 587 by profession; 262 by letter. ToTAt, 799. 


REMOVALS IN 1871-2: 


BAPTISMS IN 1871-2; 278 adult; 131 infant. 


In SABBATH SCHOOLS: 20,997. 


Loss, 1,388. 


363 by death; 412 by dismissal; 9 by excommunication, ToTAL, 784, 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (200 churches contributing, 204 last year): $41,032, — an in- 
crease of $6,654. Of the contributions, $15,000 was for Home Missions; $1,800 Am. Home 
Miss. Soc.; $22,000 for Foreign Missions, —of which $1,000 for Mission Schools; $800 for 

t Woman’s Board; $200 for Mexico, Europe, etc.; $4,000 for American Missionary Associa- 
tion; $2,000 Am. Bible Society; $500 Am. Education Society; $2,000 American Tract 
Society; $1,200 Seamen; $500 Am. Colonization Society; $450 Am. Congregational Asso- 
ciation; $362 Am. Congregational Union, Thirty-nine churches are officially stated to 
hhave made no contributions. 


CHANGES.—Cuurcues: New,— Mansfield. Dropped from the list, — Lubec. 
MINISTERS: Ordinations, 2 pastors, 4 without installation, Installations, 8. Dismissals, 10, 
Deceased, 2 without charge. 


ORGANIZATION. —Fourteen Associations of Ministers. Fourteen County Conferences of 
churches united in a GENERAL CONFERENCE, which also includes two New Hampshire 
churches (Gorham and Shelburne), and one of New Brunswick (St. Stephen). 


MARYLAND. 


CH, MEMB’RS.| Admt’d|Removals BART. = 
= g Aug: 81, 1872,|1871-72.] 1871-72. 71-72. 9 
OuuRCHES. 3 MINISTERS. | es : 5 arene 
2 o 3 sia | 2 
q élgi. 4 | 21.13/23] 221g] 3 
Place and Name. § Name | EIS EF) sisisisiaig(Sisis| o 
‘6 6(Sle Gla lslelalslalalalaldsl 4 
Baltimore, 1865|C. P. Osborne, a.p. °65)’72| 64] 5a|109] 14] 4| 4] 9{ 1] 3| o| 4] ol 6l210 


OTHER MINISTERS. — None. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. — CURRENT EXPENSES, $2 
$270; Other Objects, $2,500. ‘The church ed 


2.981: FOREIGN MISSIONS, $128; HOME MISSIONS. 
: hd is of stone; Value, $40,000; Sittings, 400,’ 


CHANGES,—WNone in list, Gain of members, 6. Loss in Sabbath School, 7. 
ORGANIZATION, — Connected with the GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JERSEY, 


SECOND SERIES, — VOL, V. 


NO, I. 9 


130 Statistics. — Massachusetts. [Jan. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
CH. MEMBR’s.| Admt’d|Removals BAPT. 9 
: S| Jan. 1, 1872. | 1871. | 1871. | 1871. 8 
= s|¢ _" 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS. 3 re areas ones ack. 7 om Eye" a\aal 6 
E e/als| 2] | sliSleelelglststel a 
T Sp Name S\ElS | 815 | SISISlSlSl2islelsts 
py Er . EISIS EIS IZIZISISISBIBEISISI 2 
i 8 2 258/71) 458) 87)145) 14 2/1012] 3} 8) 0/11) 1) 0/240 
Abington, sh sy, 1807|Joha Thompson, a:p. 269/771] 831173)256| 25| 1| 3| | 1| o| o| 1} 2) ola2s 
2d, Sout, TS Jone Da ae ei Tit 67{1521219| 11} 1] 3| 4] 2/ 3} 0] S| 0| 4/200 
“3d, East, 1818 Jesse H. Jones, a.p. a oa a = oa ial o|. of of 0| 21 of 2 0} oltoo 
A = 4th, North, 2 ee wna, 71)? 2} 52\110/162/ 33} 3} 9{12| 3] 4] o| 7| 3) 2\150 
cton 32 : : : 0/162) 33 12 ane 
‘Adams, North, 1827|Llewellyn Pratt, 64/771 108/185 el ane at : bia fe : oH 
«¢ "South, 1840/C. E, Stebbins, a.p. 59/70) 36) 86/122) 25 
Agawam, Feeding = = ee 
mali” Mista ssgpcemen m-th al) a1 ahd oll 
— 726|Lewis Greso 3)68] 88|170|258| 9] 3| 2| 5| 3| 0] 1] 4| 2| alase 
Amesbury, West, 1726|Lewis Gregory. 288/68] 88|170)258| 9] 3} 2| 5 2 
sé Mi ” 1831|Pliny 8. Boyd,” | °65)°71| 51|144|195| 30) 0| 0| 0} 4| 4] 1] 9) 0| 21200 
“© and Salisbury om a ~ 
: 5 Bo) 32) 71/103 0} 0} 0} 1) 0} 0} 1) 0} 0}160 
Un. Evan. cee te gg Ee aegis balers 380| ss} 21 7| 9} 8| 6| ol24| o| elaas 
Amherst, Ist, 1739| Jonathan L. Jenkins, 205 /"6s | 112) e onl ool of a} al a1 2f of al of olzar 
«@ 2d, Eastst., 1782 C. A. Conant, a.p. 64/72) 55 = : 4 ahatal © = pe 
** ¢ College, rt 1826 Saber cg ~ 45 4 on 0 oft ol ol ol ol 71 5 
‘6 Branc HDs D 3 u 
‘¢ North, North, 1826 William D. Herrick, GH OT 93 146 259 14 : 9 : : : ; Z Biren 
“« ch. of South, 1858)George Lyman, 31 ‘69 pg A _ 13 o| 21 ol a} sl -olzel -at-vlees 
nage Sauth "charg ah Tis 9 a] shal ag] gs 
; est 26| James H. Merrill, 9 7 235) 2 2 
“ Free Chr. 1846/Geo. F. Wright, a.p. 63 °72| 49]132|181) 48} 3/10/13 a i 0 : 2 6|200 
as Pellet Cale lose Henry 8.Greene, —_737|’55 £ = . : ; ‘ sir} ohio 6} Egan 
ae 55 o 9 
naka: Bet eat Davi ustne. 45|°56| 41/113/154| 26]26| 4|30] 0} 8| o| 8] 8| 3/212 
Ashburnham, is, 7 Tega. S. Parker, a.p. 738)’71 - as ¥ - ; : ‘ a ene : are 
6 None. 
Ashby. : 1776| James M. Bacon 246/?70] 59/116/175! 80] 38] 3] 6} 3] 6) 1/10} 2) 0/217 
‘Ashfield 1763| James Dingwell, 72] 52| 98/150! 20] 0} 0] of 5| 3} 0} 8| 0} Ol140 
‘Ashland, 1835|Marshall M. Cutter, ’68)’6s| 42} 80/122] 12] 6| 5/11] 4/13] 0|17| 4] 0|175 
ina, = 1750|/Temple Cutler, "61/68 84)176/260| 27] 2/11|13| 1] 6| 0} 7] 2} 0/280 
Aloe Huge gga a taal a hoa la 
Auburn, 20 Es Te Elnathan Davis, a.p. °36|69 61} 93|254) 50} 4) 3| 7 2| 2 o| 4) 2} oltgo 
Ayer. 1861/F. J. Fairbanks, a.p. 64/72} 21) 41) 62 
Binenitanle, West, 1616|)Henry A. Goodhue, 63 63 19 46] 65/ 11] 0} 1) 1 ; 1) 0 : 0 ; 65 
“Centreville, a a Squire, a.p. ’67)’69 _ = - 17 : ; ; : : ; . ‘ ws 
« i 185 one. 
Barre fer Ours. 1827|Edwin Smith, 65/69] 70|187/207| SQg37| 2/39] 5| 9} 0/14/24) 6/175 
Becket, Ist, ” 1758|Ezekiel Dow ap. 45)?72| 17] 36} 53] 16] 0} 0} 0} 8) 1) 0} 4) 0} 1) 59 
«North 1849|J. Jay Dana, ap. °35/°66| 41 66/107| 27] 2| 2] 4) 1| 8] o| 9| 2] 0} 79 
Bedford, ‘ 1780) Edward Chase, 63/69} 38}111}149| 63] 3] 2} 5] 2) 4] 0] 6! 3) 2/1380 
Belchertown, 1787}Payson W. Lyman, 271)’71} 99/213/312) 40 37] 6)43 H 5} 0/12/18) 4/260 
Belmont, Waverley, 1865) Josiah W. Turner, *37/’66} 11| 14) 25 0} 2) 2 0} 0} 0} O} 0} 35 
rg a etd Bi QO. Barney, a,p. ?24|'68 Zr ile: 19 . i s : > ’ : on 
, . Cong. one. : 
Berlin, ne 1778] Wm. A. Houghton, 726/53} 58) 79)187| 35} 0) 0) 0} 1) 3) 0} 4] 0} 1/140 
Bernardston, 1824 T. A. Merrill, a.p. 58 65 15) 32) 47 2) 3) 5 : 2) 0} 2) 1) 2) 75 
Beverly, North, i715 J. W. Tarleton, a.p. 50 71 8 ee 7 : 0} 0 ; 1} 0 2 0 Snes 
«Dane st., 1802}0. T. Lanphear, D.D.’49)°67 78) 174) 25 3) 7 A 3} 0/20) 0) 0/464 
a De re st., ao _ Van Norden, °66/’68 oom ah 11 : 9 : : ° : ae 
Billerica one. Me 
Blackstone, 1841|John E. Edwards, 40/'62 = = : tae ; : ¢ : : bse 
Blandford 1785] Aaron W. Field 272/72) 5} 2): 226 
Boston, Ola South, 1669] J. M. Manning, D.D. 754|57|104}246/350 12} 2/14} 6/10) 0/16) 8 100 
“ Dorchester, 2d, 1808}James H. Means, — 48/48] 92/236/328 56] 3] 5] 8 6) 5 od 1| 4)270 
“ Park st., 1809] Wm. H. H. Murray, °68 °68 359] 708 }1067}275/49/35|84|10}27| 0/87]12) 7|500 
Union, 1822| | Yoaty AE Poscons, *34) ol /48)859]507 |s16/14150\64] 5] 9| o|14| 5} 6lar5 
.: ene Sonik, 1825|Kd. K. Alden, p.p. "50/959{120|252|372| 50] 6| 9(15} 9{31| ol4o] 2 7\736 
alem an 
Mariners’, 1827/S. H. Hayes, a.p. 244/°70]175|362)537|309/20/13/33] 2112} 0/14! 0/21/181 
: ite | st., 1827) William B. Wright, °62/67|171|375|546 18]19]82] 5/25] 0/30) 8] 6/468 
. age,— 
Dorchester, 1829) Wim. B. Clarke, a.p. 55/71) 87] 86]123] 23] 8] 0] 8} 1] 1] 0] 2] 3} alt12 
» aD 


“* Eliot, Highl’ds, 1834 eee ee 4249 


B.F, Hamilton, 265171 110/246|356/118) “4)14)18/ 3/12) 0/15) 


wala, » 


~~ 
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CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt’d|/Removals BAPT. a 
¢ Z| Jan. 1, 1872. | 1871, 1871 1871. S 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS. e mene 65 Varta ro Bet a Coe eat r 

N : 43 Da le ° . . 
f =| Els |= | 2) esl Siecle leleieig| a 
Place and Name. E | Name. Si ElS1815 | SSieiSleiaisislé vi 
i) CIOS le IH ISI IIA IBIald 4 
Boston, Central 1835|John De Witt, "65 5] 3] S| 5} 9] 0/14] 0) 3/405 
“* Maverick, Hast, 1836 AN ae a 0/18/18} 3/14) 0/17) 0/12/546 

w. N. Kirk,p.p.2 
“ Mt. Vernon, 1842) } gam’) EL errick, 763 14] 9/23) 6/28] 0/34] 5| 2/260 
** Shawmut, 1845|Edw’n B.Webb, D.D.750 10/10/20} 6/13] 0; 19 71/930 
“* Vine st.,— 

Highlands, 1857|John O. Means, D.D. 751)’ 12 6/18) 3/13) 0/16} 7 die 
«« Trin. Neponset, 1859 ' : 5) 7/12} 0} 4) 0) 4) 4 ee 
“* Est., South,  1860/Edward A. Rand, 65 5|10}15| 5|10) 0)15}) = |11)85' 
“* Chambers st., 1861] Pastor of Old South. 7| 5/12} 1/10} -2)18 
Cottage st., — 

Ward 16, 1867)Fred’k R. Abbe, BT 3) 4/11/12} 1] 0) 0) 1 : clas 
** Highland, 1869} A. E, Dunning, 70 18)10/28] @} 5} 0} 5 6/42: 
« Walnut Av.,— 

Highlands, 1870}Albert H. Plumb, 58 9) 1/10] 0} 0} 0 : a ee 
Boxborough, 1784] D. McClenning, a.p. .’51 1] 0! 1] 0] 8 ai 
Boxford Ist, 1702|/Sereno D. Gammell, 68 6} 0 0 2) 3 : : ebsl ia 

+ “West, 1736|0. 8. Butler, 2| 2) 0 ; Sinrlat alae 
Boylston, 1743|A. Bigelow, D.D. a.p. 741 : 0; 0] 3 aladentis alcey 
rol feeicen 1707 Rich. 8. Btoree DB’, 14 iatsalailasl 2| 1| of staol rlato 
Braintree, lst, ich. 8. Storrs, D.D., : 

«“ South, 1829) None. 0} of of 3] of of 1] 0} oft50 
Bridgewater, — 

: e Central sq., 1821)Horace D. Walker, 744 0} 0] 0} 3 : § : ° we 

‘¢ Scotland, 1836} Abel G. Duncan, a_p. ?29 1 0 1) 0 i cB 
Brighton, 1827| David T. Packard, 764 Fi 3} 7] 2 dy Tlie olalase 
Brimfield, Ist, 1724)M. Brad. Boardman, 763 4! 4] 5 

j; Joshua Coit, » 760 3} 0] sl 1] 11 o| 2} 0] ofteo 
Brookfield, 1756) } "4 ¥. Schauffler, a.p.71 vl ol ol2os 
Brookline,Harvard, 1844) None. : : : - ( al al alass 
Buckland, 1785} None. tea sl ol cl a alot al st al 75 
Burlington, 1735) Alfred S. Hudson, 367) aah slacl staal olaal at 71963 
Cambridge, Ist, 1636! Alex. McKenzie, 61 PM i ‘ : ola7s 
“ Port, 1st, 1827| None. Seabed ol, hele chaiedars 
“ Bast. 1842, None. enloulse al a} of el11) 3|258 
‘¢ North Av., 1857) David O. Mears, 267 pe - a ee +1 ol of afcalanlaso 
‘* Port, Pilgrim, 1865/George R. Leavitt, 65 
“ “ Chapel, 1872/J. K. Browne, AE al al ef ols! ol al of a] 80 
Me ncn tote: 1828)J. F. Jennison, a.p. 207 3| al rl ai 1} of 2 a1 o| 63 
Carlisle, 1830)Moses Patten, a.p. 760 mt at alah ololelak ola Bo 
Carver, North, 17331|W. W. Livingtone,a.p. 7 1 7 at altel its! of of19s 
Charlemont, Ist, 1788)Henry G. Marshall, el ol al shal st olalebelaer 
a Hast, 1845/Elijah Cutler, a.p. 63 ioe aicetial sl st olateeioqies 
Charlton, Cal.Cong. 1761|John Haven, i "a6 al al i si-al-olta| 4) elea0 
Charlestown, Ist, 1632/KF. F. Ford, i) alias 6| 6l12/ 6l19| 0(25| 3| 5/580 

«« Winthrop, 1833) Alex. 8. Twombly, pee 7 ol of of sl al-ol 7) of 3193 
Chatham, Ist, 1720|Hiram Day, a.p. “44° ole Bl-aley) al-ol oF a) ol ofaas 
Chelmsford, 2d Nor.1824 Daniel Phillips, 61 a! na oliglss| elie! slasl11lo7\608 
Chelsea, Winnisin’t 1841] Addison P. Foster, 766 11 by) 14/19/13! 3} 1/17 794 

e Central, 1851 Zachary Eddy, D. D.,’35 71 Glaest- ol olial ot 
Chester, Centre, 1769|/Henry A. Dickinson, bs 67 9| o| 9| 3i gi ol 6] 7 2 

6 2d, depot, 1844/Edw. A. Smith, a.p. 765 765 ol 1/11 3! of ol 3] of 0105 
Chesterfield, 1764|Isaiah P. Smith, a.Ds ae 3! al 5! 1 2! o| 3] 1] o| 63 
Chicopee, Ist, 1752|K. Benedict Clark, 739)" : al 3 ol sital olzal al alaa7 

+ 2d, Falls, 1830} Joshua T. Tucker, Re Ae 7| 7i1a\ 5l14/ ol19| 3| 7/40L 

& 3d, on en B, Palmer, '59)69 abn ol obalcorolte 
Chilmark, 17 one. ; 5! ol13| 2| 01393 
Clinton, Ist Hy.,  1844|DeWitt S. Clark, 768/68 Eyetedalalsel -slisietiaa 
Cohasset, 2d Cong. 1824)Moody A. Stevens, ie a al of o| ol o| al al o : 

Ly Beech Woods, 1863 Chas. B. Smith, a.p. ee 267 ol ol of si 11 ol al o 
Coleraine, 1750| David A. Strong, 4967 ol il ol ilo 

{ 9587 0} 5) 5 

Concord, Trin., 1826|Henry A. Grout, p.e. ee Ate 8] 6l14! 7/18] 2la7 
Conway, 1768] Arthur Shirley, Hi as s| ol 5| ol 2l ol 2| ai 2lt00 
Oummington,E. Vil.1839] Wm. M. Gay, a.p. 768 a ‘al ol al a} 11 ol 3 

“West Village, 1840/J. U. Parsons, a.p. soil ¢ 0! 1/1! ol 1/11 2| of olt00 
Dalton, 1785| Richard 8. Billings, 55 fi 4| 3| 7| ol 3| ol 3l si of 60 
Dana, Centre, 1852)[Orlando Russell, Lic.] Hs al ol al gi al ol1al 2] 1l370 
Danvers, Ist, 1671|Charles B. Rice, A Fs 1/11\221 1/ o| ol 11 0! 6fi4o 


“¢ Maple st., 


1844|James Brand, 69 
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CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt’d| Removals | BAPT. 


£ 
5 es 
; S| Tan.1, 1872. | 1871. | 1871. 3 
CHURCHES. 2 MINISTERS. Se. ace Thal Pitstay Paks 8 
SI 2} |s(4]4)] [e/a] .la 
E : #|Ele|=|3| sle/Sigiglels B 
Yame, . 0 Name. S. iG Hl2/5/o,o}2|xé 
wfiictdloaiten core alas lele Alc\Slc lala z 
th, 1807|Edwin Leonard, —2|’69{ 14] 39| 53] 13) 2] 3] 5) 0) 0) 0 
AT AA ci pie: 1838|Jonathan Edwards, °48|’63| 44)164/208) 25) 7| 4)11; 3} 1) 0 
Dedham, Ist, ; A pies slieleal ol15\ ol: 
Deerfield, South, 1818/Chas. S. Brooks, p.e.’69)’72/105/182|287| 48 24 5 
“ Orth. Cong., 1835|/R. Crawford, D.D., 740|’58] 22) 56] 78| 14] 0) 1) 1} 0) 2) 4 
Dennis, South, 1817| William ©. Reed, 970)70] 3 82 113| 16} 1| 1] 2} 4] 0} 0 
“ ~ North, 1866|[J. Price, Meth.] 12) 82) 44 a 0} 0} 2) 0) 0 
Dighton, 1st Cong., 1710/E. Dawes. jr., a.p. 64 64 36] 59) 95) 11|22) 1/23 2 : : 
Douglas, Ist, 1747|J. W. C. Pike, a.p. 763 72| 21| 39|-60) 11] 3) 0 3 
« East, 1834) William T. Briggs, 746)’66 179} 80) 3/10}13) 2) 2) 0 
Dover, 24d Cong., 1839\J.G. Wilson, a.p. 1/72 30) 10] 0| 0} Oj 2| 0] 0 
Dracut,1lst Ev.Cong.1721|_ None. E 3) 14| 1} 2) 3} 2) 0} 0 
“ ‘Pawtucket, 1797|Joseph Boardman, 761)’70 118) 35} 1} 8) 9} 2) 3) 0 
“ Central,  1847|Elias Nason, a.p. —°52|’68} 29] 42) 71) 15} 2) 0} 2) 0) 2) 0 
Dudley, 1782|J. W. Haley, a.p. 64/72 91) 27 3 2 2 = : 
Dunstable, 1757| None. : 65) 17 & 
Duxbury, W.Cong. 1843/4. P. Burgess, ap. °59|’70 66 1] 3) 4} 1) 1) 0 
E.Bridgewater, Un. 1826| Austin Dodge, a.p. 766/’70 143| 23) 5) 2) 7] 2) 1) 0 
Easthampton, lst, 1785) Aaron M. Colton, 240/53 77 12) 4 9/13] 4| 41 0 
“Payson, 1852|Sam.'T’. Seelye, D.D., 746)’63/131 400) 86/29}11}40] 3) 9) 0 
Easton, Unknown| None. : 138| 38] 3] 0) 3] 2] 0] 0 
Edgartown, 1641|Edson J. Moore, a.p. 761)’70 99| 33] O| 4) 4) 2} 2) 0 
Egremont, South, 1816)N. 8. Dickinson, a.p.749)’72 118) 29 0} 0} 0) 5] 4) 0 
Enfield, 1790| Edward C. Ewing, © 53)’67} 8: 256) 28}51| 4/55} 3] 6| 0 
Erving, Ev. Cong., 1832|Abijah Stowell, a.p. ’44)’72 34| 10] 0} 0} 0} 0} 2)-1 
Essex, Ist, 1681|D. Allen Morehouse, 765|’70 95|131| 6} 6} 0} 6} 3] 1) 0 
ee oa aoe EEE 
airhaven, one. y 5 
Fall River, Ist, 1816) William W. Adams, 760/64] 50}155|205| 57] 0) 1) 1) 2/1 
«Central, 1842|Michael Burnham, 70/?70/115/188/303) 60] 2) 7} 9} 5) 7 
Falmouth, 1 chee Meury K. Craig, 965)?71| 68/155 ce 7a : : : : 
ast, one. 7 
We North, 1833|Caleb W. Piper, a.p. 742/’69) 28) 60) 88) 23) 0) 0} 0} 1) 2 
cb Waquoit,1849/ Jas. R. Cushing, a.p. 729/71) 30) 74/104; 4} 0} 0} Oo} 0] 3 
Fitchburg, Calv., 1768)/Henry M. Tyler, 72|122)229/351| 41) 0] 4] 4) 5) 6 
BS Rollstone, 1868) Leverett W. Spring, 768)’68] 85)167)252) 11|10|17/27) 2) 3 
Foxborough, 1779|Bernard Paine, a. p. ’67)7 219) 20} 6] 8/14] 5/15 
Framingham, Plym.1701/L. R. Eastman, jr, 62/’71 218}294| 25) 2/18/20) 3] 6 
‘¢ Saxonville,Edw.1835|Charles Jones, 235/70 143] 53) 7| 9116} 3] 5 
Franklin, 1737|Luther Keene, 63)67 217) 28) 3} 1] 4) 4) 3 
ae South, 1855| Josiah Merrill,a.p, 748)67 25} O; 1) 0] 1) 1) 0 
Freetown, Assonet, 1807|Wm. H. Cutler, 65/72 55| 10} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0 
Gardner, Ist, 1786} None. 255) 42) 3) 2) 5) 4/13 
Georgetown, 1732|/Charles Beecher, 744)°57 158) 28} 3) 1) 41 2] 1 
* Orth.Memo., 1864/D. Dana Marsh, 68)68 2/115] 12) 0} 1} 1) 2] 4 
Gill, 1793/K. S. Potter, a.p. 43/68) 17 61) 10) 6} 3} 9) 1) 4 
Gloucester, West, 1716) None, y 25) 10] 0} 0} 0} O} 1 
Fa Harbor, Ev., 1829/8. Willard Segur, — 762)’71| 52/121/173/ 21) 6} 4/10) 4| 8 
Lanesville, 1830/W.H. Teel, a.p. _ 1868)’71] 29) 58) 87| 10) 8} 3/11) 1) 1 
Goshen, 1780/Townsend Walker, 744/68] 20} 53) 73| 12) 6| 1) 7] 0) 1 
Grafton, .. 1781) John H. Windsor, 58)’68) 62/148)/210| 66) 5) 3} 8) 5| 8 
“ Saundersville,1860| Alvan J. Bates, 749/68} 18) 34) 51] 10) 4) 3) 7] 1) 1 
Granby, 1762|Rufus Emerson, 63)T1} 70|183|203| 17} 2)/14/16} 3/15 
Granville, East, 1747| Nelson Scott, 246)'71] 19] 41) 60} 10} 0} 2) 2) 2) 2 
My ‘ est, 1786|Henry H. Olds, 272)72) 23) 34) 57 0} 0} 0) 0\10 
Gt. Barrington, Ist, 1743|Evarts Scudder, 759)67| 69|188|197| 20] 7| 7/14 4 
“Housatonic, 1841) Archb’d Burpee, a,p.’55/'71) 30] 56] 86] 20] 0) 0} 0} 1] 5 
Greenfield, iy ie WP: Kimball, 1867/72 _ 55 4 24) 3] 0) 3] 3] 2 
q one, 1)120|191 1) 0} 1) 2)12 
Greenwich, 1749|Kdw. P. Blodgett,  43/'43} 40| 97/137 7| 2) 9) 3) 4 
Groton, . 1664| Jeremiah K, Aldrich,’63)70] 81/177|258| 30)29|10|89} 7| 2 
Groveland, 1727|John C. Paine, 738)70| 82) 89/121 0} 0} 0} 1) 2 
Hadley, 1st, 1659|Rowland Ayres, 248)?48| 51/111|162 2| 1] 3) 5) 6 
oe 2d, North, 1831|James M. Bell, p.c. %58)72 81/123 0} 0} O} 3} 0 
“Russell, —_-:1841/Edward 8. Dwight, 44)’64 75/102 6] 2) 8] 1) 2 
Halifax, 1734| William A. Fobes, 755)’66 47| 69 0} 1) 1] 1) 2 
Hamilton, . 1714) None. 73\114 0} 0} 0} 4}i2 
Hanover, lst, 1728/0. W. Allen, ap. °33)71 389] 49 3] 0} 3} 3] 0 
“ 2d, FourCorn’s,1854|T.D.P. Stone,a.p. 43)?71 31) 50 0} 2] 2) 2) 2 
Hanson, 1748|9, L, Rockwood, a.p,’40)71 18| 26 Ol of ob 1l2 
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1873.] 
CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d|Removals ise 
S| Jan. 1, 1872. | 1871. Is71. | 1871. 8 
3 ht - — 
CuuURCHES. 3 MINISTERS. 3 seas ace a3 en : : 
=| = 7 Bl elas] s/B isis 
: S) 8S 2] 8 | stelslelelgislete|a| 2 
Place and Name. B Name, = EG 2 s AIEISISISIZIBISISIS 2 
»70| 18| 44| 62] 8] o| 2| a] 2} 3] o| 5] o| 4] 65 
Hardwick, 1st Calv.1736/ 5. W. Merritt, a.p. °66)’7 Se elcplelaaaalteg 
oe eo eee rE ec PE SB Be 
ae T4T\C. EL. 4 1 57| 7| 21 5} 7] 0| 0} o| o| o| 21130 
ia 155° None ey? SP ie i7| 48l 60} 4 4/61 7] 2] o| 2] 41 3| ol2o0 
‘ e 3 
Hated. rae 1670 John P. Skeele, ’50/°70] 92/164/256] 10 Sa} 3/87] 2) 4] 1 T|L7 ai175 
Haverhill, West, 1735 Ephraim W. Allen, °43/’66 68 a 187 2 (Re ete oe 
‘ : A 3 0 7 
« a 1583 Cy Me Hyde DD. 62 70 65/160 a a ie 1S : on ; mee 
Nota Bat Wico meen vas )70| sol-avl 77] aoltal elie] ol a ol al 4] 6| 76 
Hawley, 1st, Hast, 1778)Henry Seymour, a.p. jeabril sal ast snleak oi alcalmekalser 11h Polis 
West, 1825|/John Eastman, a.p, 7 sticalniicakalaral arecela 
iinet, Con., 1847 Ne. Tete: r12}72) 16] 34| 50] 1] 3] O| 8| 2] 2| O| 3] o| 2} Bt 
Hingham, Ev. Con. O56 Flint, D.p. ’67|’67] 82/132/214] 28] 1| 5] 6] 6} 4| oll 
Hinsdale, 1795| Ephraim Flint, A 171 s0\-47] 51 of ol ol 2/ o| of af ol 0 0 
Holbrook, 2d, 1818 ee eee. qaatiart Yel aceiol al-abotalte 2)aas 
maton 1743 Wm. P. Paine, p.p., °33)°33| 74/165)241| 44] o| 4] | 5] 4! 0 : D | 60 
Totland 765|Daniel J. Bliss,” 68/68] 15| 27| 42| 9| o| o| o| 2 o| 0 28 
eiieten VWaslHon , Kelse 63)°70} 98|303/401| 30] 0/11/11) 4/18] 0/22] o| a]3 
ee 1a0/Phee L Dag. 2’ rraltal galsr| 90] tolzs| 6|3d| | 2 o| [26 place 
ee eae 1949 sahe Le R. Trask,  67|’67| 79|204/283] 43/11/17/28] 2) 7| 0 9 8| 0 
3a 1724|George H. Ide, ” 69/69] 66/133/190] 30|10| 9/19] 2} 1) 0 apes tes 
arent 710\John M. Stowe 155)70| 38] 88/126| 26] 1] 0| 1] 2] 7] 0 0| 95 
Hubbardston, :1T70| John ae : Fe lrol-sok gol sok st olal 1| 8 alolal 5 
ieee tage ikislgohn H. Bieboo®* 134)a7] 29] es| 97] Si18 628) 2/20) 0/12/12} 2]108 
E ie. , 77| 29] 5/25 
tee aeie (2 1634 PS ites ane 754 |'68) 3155 tos] 33| 21 2 4 4/9 0 4} 1) 0/208 
Ipswic 8 5 elas 
atts South, | 1747} None. 29/134/163| 41 Na hae 
* and Rowley — 11 al sl ol o 
Linebrook, 1749|Benjamin Howe, ie Ke . Ps Be be il of al al at’ol. BI of of 69 
Kingston, 1828 Jos. Peckham, a.p. il ee gal esto} al 11 2| of-o) 21 0 of 98 
une sacstA  Atarvi 2441972) 40| 92/132] 30] 1| 0} a} 0} 1] 0] 1) 0 0 
Lancaster, h, ond SE Marvin, Folceal-sol.1E ocok of ato 0| 2 0 of 0 
Lanesboroug 7 None. 46 Ploselaaatest al al aalo 
Tinyrenoe, Laver. 1 1840| William BE. Park, — %7)67|121(258|370|200|16 9)25] 3/8] ols} 8} 4120 
entra! 5 A j : 
se Eliot, 1865)Theodore T. Munger, ’56)’71 a ie * ealal of al ofa 1 oftar 
we Ba 1868| None. 19} 40] 50] _6}15) 4]19) 2/11] 0}13) 0) 7] 80 
” 1870/Nahum Gale, p.p., °42/’53/144/269|413| 70] 1] 5 Se Se ee 
et slidge, 57/57} 92/157(249] 42) 4} 9/13 160 
a iad 189 &: ce Tie Pelee 256)?72| 63|120/183| 51) 0} 2] 2 : 5 lt 7 lars 
Lenox 1769|Samuel H. 4 : tyiseal o5|t1{16127 
Leominater, 1822} William J. Batt," 769/'65|128/241/809) 65/11 oP} o|@| of alo ouak 
Leverett, fi ; ol aal Bl 2 
Tinie tar year) a) at of Sha saa) 9) ah 
Lincoln, ist, H.e * se6)72| 221 sal 56/10) 2 5 
Eaisleton, 1716 Soin Tar Mending 780 *50) 33| 92|125) 5] 2] 0} 2] 2} 4) 0 nthe ares 
Bn ey rs oe lL Dutton, 63/69] 31) 72 ee ian : ae 2113] ol15| 3} ol4s6 
J ith Bz i 260/71] 91/312 
Lowell, Ist Cong., 1826 euaith Baker, Ie, is ny bo/221289| 82| 1| 6| 7 8 7 ots 0 ofs7 
‘ See 1839 BR. Foster, D.p., 41/’66] 81 264}345] 69 EBs a Wi Be ee 
on . ’ 3 
Heke, Paiute Batre, eaban atti al $7) 7 iso 
Tost st 1819)0men War Olneen. 69/766] 82] 97|129| 28] 3] 2| 5] 8) 2) 0) 6 60 
Ludlow, 1790|Chester *l 711 el 20] 26| 1] 0] 3| 3 oroney rea 
«Mills, 1867|H. E. ee a a sg)70 38| 89/127] 20/19) 4123| 0 o| o| ofi} 2}160 
Lunenburg, 1835 Rb itp Tes dade > esl72l gs {16g 217 0} al 2 5 9} ol14) 0) ols 
Lynn, 1st, 1632] Stephen et ee ’ 62 651 41/117/158| 35] 4] 8{12 ’ ae aes 
Central, 1850] Albert H. Currier, veal 10 46l-53| of 4| 21 6 tol 4 ok 
“ fon Go asa if Whtten rept x4372| 27] 77/104 alecieles | 4] of a| of at 73 
Seek  szt)ra] 22} 67] 79] 15 
Lynnfield, Cen. Ev. 1720|Oliver P. Emerson, a a 18] 21/ 12] 0] o| o| of 0 0 of 0 2 a 
2d, 1854|Jacob Hood, a-p. 105/208/313 4|30| 24/04 1-5 Of 6151171598 
Malden, 1st, 1649 ee ‘ 81°80! 54\150/204| 17| 1] 0 a Tyo] | OF Glass 
Manchester, Or.Con.1716|Geo. L eason, 58/°56| 40] 76/116] 9] 0] 0| 0 2) 0} 5] O| siaia 
Marplohead, et, I0si|)"None. 4a aoe Palol 21-21 11 of 0 2] 0} ojld0 
rblehead, 1s one, 82 
wat "3d, 1858|E, A. Lawrence, p.p,’30/"68! 18] 64 


134 Statistics. — Massachusetts. [Jan. 
€H. MEMBE’RS.|Admt’d|Removals | BAPT. 3 
c S| Jan. 1, 1872. | 1871. 1871. 1871. 3 
CHURCHES, = MINISTERS. S| oe ee ae Z 
= al2] felale] lslalel lelals 3 
a B/ Slo / StS] SslSisisleisis a 
n me, 8 Name. Ss/Ela} 8/5) SisjsiSislaieis 
2 sitll zlsislé le ZEEE EIRISEl & 
Marion, 1703/C. A. Kingsbury, — ”72|’72) 42| 61/103| 17| 0| 0} 0} 2) 1) 0| 3 20 
Marlboro’, Un., 1826/Charles R. Treat, — 770|70) 68)\156)224) 18) 2) 8/10) 2} 3) 0) 3 90 
Marshfield, 1st, 1632|Ebenezer Alden, jr. 743/750) 14) 54] 68} 3) 0} 2} 2) 1} 1) 0} 2 5S 
“2d, East, 1835|James C. Seagrave, 781|’70} 21} 30) 51; 3] 1{ 2) 3) 1) 1) OF 1] 60 
Mattapoisett, 1736|Edward G. Smith, 771|772) 45] 95}140/ O} O} 0} 6} O} O] 6 0/1380 
Maynard, 1852|W. Hazlewood, a.p. 769|’70) 66/113 179} 36)61/10)71) 1) 6) O} 7 1/310 
Medfield, 2d Cong. 1828|J. M. R. Eaton, a.p. 745/’69) 26) 86/112 24) 0) 1) 2] 2) 1) 0) 8 0} 60 
Medford, Ist Tr. 1823|James T. McCollom, 741|’65} 53|141|194) 63)11 4\15) 1) 6} OF 7 2)166 
“Mystic, 1847|Solon Cobb, 5|769} 55}136/191} T{1Of17| 3f 1) 1) 6 1/160 
ce West, 1872| None. 25 } 
Medway, 1st, E., 12714{Eph.O. Jameson, 60/71} 43} 90/133) 1} 3} 4} 4) 3] 0 0)193- 
«c 2d, West, bd yee ie tte a ae 97|299/296} 13) 1} 6| 7] 6} 6] O12 rf 
7 a avid Sanford, J 
« Village, —_8a8| f Dari Bante artow, 768{"72| ©5}163|220| 45] 2} 7) 9] 8} 8) o|z6] 0} 4]150 
Melrose, 1848|'Albert'G. Bale, 768/68) 47\100|147} 0} 9) 9} 1) 6} 0 2)275 
Methuen, Ist, 1729|Thomas G. Grassie, 763|’67| 50/116|166 2) 8110} 1} 2] o 3)1TS 
Middleboro’, Ist, 13694/Eph. N. Hidden, a.p. 741)’69] 94/161/255} I} 1} 2) 7 or 2/230 
- North, 1748|\H. L. Edwards, a.p. 757)68) 37 /107|144 1} 3) 4 (e) 1)155 
O4 Central, 1847/Ellis R, Drake, 768)’71) 72)151/223} 16)17| 4}21] 2 0 208 
Middlefiela, 1783|Charles M. Pierce, 763/768] 41/ 66/107 9} 4/13] 2 3}123 
Middleton, 4729\Lucian H. Frary, 769)69) 40/100)140} 20/10! 0j10] 2 1 5}150 
Milford, 1st Cong. 1741|S. C. Kendall, 754/68) 67/181|248 2| 9)11) 6/1 1 245 
Millbury, 1s%, 1747|Geo. A. Putnam, 760|’72| 50\708)158 0 O}1 230 
Se 2d, 1827/Stacy Fowler, 762)66) 50/140/190 0 1} 5) 0 0}140° 
Milton, Ist, 1678} Albert K. Teele, 744\750) 38) 74)112 0 2) 0} 0 0} 65 
«¢ 2d, Railway, 3843) Albert K. Teele, a.p. 744/65] §} 26] 34 0 1{ 0 0}105 
Monson, 3762)/Charles B. Sumner, 768/’68) 68/144/222 1 5} O} T 3/230 
Montague, Ist, 1752| Edward Norton, 764\764) 77/137|214) 12/53 23) O15, 0)214 
faa Miller’s Falls, 1872} None. 32)] 
onterey, 1750}[Geo. W. Kinne, Zic.} |’72} 27} 68} 95 1 0 O}170 
Montgomery, 1797} No public services. 2) 8) 10 0 Q| 0} O 
Nantucket, 1711) _ None. 45}229/274 7 1 200 
Natick, Ist Cong., 1802/F. N. Peloubet, 757 |)"T2|205 305 3 1 3/400 
“John Eliot, 80.2859] [G@.D. Abbott.Dp. Pres.¥#)’71| 15} 33} 48 0 0 0} 80 
Needh’m, Wellesley,1798|George G. Phipps, 68|68] 48} 85/12 0 3)17& 
“Grantville, 1847| James M. Hubbard, °62/’68] 25] 42] 67 4 1} 95 
“Ey. Cong. 1857} Wm. B. Greene, a.p.755|59| 16} 36] 52 3 1/120 
New Bedford, Ist, 1696/Wm. B. Hammond, 744|’70] 9} 11 20 1 0/100 
se North, 12807}A.H. Quint, D.p. —753}’6-4]192}281/403/113 6 7/387 
ea Trin., 1831|/Matthew C. Julien, °72/’72| 58) 99/157) 1312 1 6/312 
ui Pacific, 1844)/Theodore O. Jerome,.’72|'72| 41{125/166) 40 OT I 0)252 
New Braintree, 1754 beens Bond, 772) 21} 63] 84} 19 1 5S 
L. Withingt -D. 716)’ ‘ 
Newbury, 1st, 2635] | B-Wi W. Folsom, molto] 40{127|167 1 1/140 
‘© Byfield, 1706/Wm. 8. Coggin, a.p. °38)’68| 36} 66/10 5 2] 60 
Newburyport, N’th,1768|James Powell, 763/69F 57/240) 297 5 4/230 
“4th, 1793)Randolph Campbell, 735|’37} 60/155|215 4 | O} 4/130 
“ Belleville, 1808}Dan’1 T. Fiske, p.p. 747/747} 62/168/230}. 1 \ 11} 1} 3/290 
& ‘Whitefield, 1850/8. J. Spalding, D.p. 746]’51} 49/1341183! 35 41 Bi 1/154 
New Marlboro’, Ist,1744|Sullivan F, Gale, m0) 32) 79}111} 26) 20} Ol1z 1179 
‘* Southfield, 1794/8, R. Free, a.p. Th} 10} 26) 36), 43 
“(Mill River, 1871)F. H. Boynton, 764|'72] 19) 44) 63) 1/2 mi 0}180 
New Salem, 1845|David Eastman, a.p. 740/63) 10} 40] 50} 10) 0} 80 
Newt’n, Ist,Centre, 1664)/Daniel L. Furber, 47|747| 82145/227 ) 83/1 L 4 51156: 
“2d, West, 2781 Henry J. Patrick, — 754/’60| 76|136/2%2| 44 1;275 


“ Eliot, 

‘¢ Auburndale, 3850 
* North Vill. 1866 

“ Newtonville, 1868 
“ Highlands, 1872 
Worfolk, 1839 
koa i 1st, 1661 
es dwards; 2833 

‘« Florence, 1861 

N. Andover, Ev., 2834 
Northborough, 
Northbridge, Ist, 1782 
* ‘Whitinsville, 1834 

N, Bridgewater,lst, 1740 


Calvin Cutler, 762/67] 54} 80}134) 26/1 
Samuel E. Lowrey, ’67|’67| 21} 48] 69} 20 
None. 36} 63/104), 
S.H. Dana, "7 2)T2 29 
ease KX. Bragg, 74269) 14} 86) 50} 14) 
William 8. Leavitt, 745)767/140 486} 50) 2 


Gordon Hall, D.p. 
Elisha G. Cobb, 


Rufus OC. Flagg, 712 


1832|Horace Dutton, a.p. 768|’70 


James Wells, a.p. 
John R. Thurston, 
Henry A, Stevens, 


49 


1845/J.W. Wellman, D.D., °51|'56/133|254|387) 6 


72 
712 


SAT OS ret 


a 
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sat husetts. 
1873] Statistics. — Massac. 
2 APT. 7 
cH. MemB’rs.|Admt’d “eh an 5 
acs ae! Jan, 1, 1872. a5ik, aa ee wn ee 
; oR des eres men em d|d]al2) 4 
ee ey: eS s|a|e 8/218 | a|Sl2|2|2] 4 
CHURCHES, 8 S| Elo | | a | SISISIEelsislelele 
3 El els [E18 | ZIESISISIZIEISIELE| » 
S Name, =| sis SS ISIEISISISISIBE : 
Place and Name. 2 ‘ CIO's (HIE LH 
1} 9} 0} 0 
8] 10] 0} 1] 1] 5] 3 0} 0/250 
idgewater, — 75/103/178 110] 7} 0/17 z 
Nee "Bow Campetio,ts Robt. G. 8. MeNeille, pr2 07/183|280| 35| 1) 5| 3] 9| 8 of17) 3} 4}2r0 
: 8 te) 68 ‘ 
f: Beats. ie 1752 2/G. H. De Bevoise, 780)%6 37] 78/115 _ . : : : " 0} 4] 3) 7 ° 
SAL teiod teed None Be We oral a ice te coisa acl ol donkabene a 
f’ld. Tr.Cong. 1825|Theodore * 766/72} 15] 71} 86 7] 1} 0} 4) 1} 3) 0} 4) 0} Of112 
Pas ag td yy - Mingebaty, a.p. 32/72) 29) 88)117 93] 3/1] 4| 3] 1] 3] af 3 bees 
North Rea » 7839 Timo. Atkinson, a, “462/67 46] 90 ee = 0| 0] oO} 7] 6} 1/141 0 ie 
eae 1736|Jos. P. Bixby, a.p. 744/71! 64|148|212 4 o| o| o} of} 2| o| 2! o| 1 e 
Norwoo 1773] Aipha Morton, m, 747/66] 11] 22) 33 re oe in Bi 
Gee oud. See Oats ieee laapnie 48} 0] 0) 9} 4} 9} 0} 4) o| oj150 
Si gor Kia 1846 Goes, Ke Harwood, 7171 i “ eT 15} 0/ 1) 1) 0) 2 ‘ 0 1]140 
719/Chas, E. 4 72) 1 1 
Me hr esd arenes aE Bate ~4 70] 20] 20| 70} 2ol12| 4{16| 2| O| 0 al i| sliee 
1S, 1821|CThomas E fs 2451°70| 20 oO] 5} 110 
Oxford, t, 1758|Theo. A. Leete, a.p. 4 681 33] 89 122 ee ha vba 0| 7] o| 7I39 ohee 
oie 2 arate ga Aegis Be ik aa 23/10| 6|16| 9| 6| ol15 Ae sar 
67|Thomas 255/969) 75/211\% 0! 1) o] 1 
Paxton, ae George N. Anthony, ’55 11} 30} 41 a 3 ’ 3 0} 0} 0) 0} 2 place 
Peabody, 1837| None. Vaill, 66/71! 16! 9| 25 44\51| 6157/10! 2| 7I19|42 f 
ce ag kardville,1870| William te * 961)70]114|232 es 71 0} 4] 41 11 o} o| 1] 0 i 
Bac 1747 Horace Parker, rt, 41/69] 45) 68 118 14/19] 5/241 3! 5] 1! 9}19 6 
Pepperell, 1770|Hiram W. Gilbert, 3a eu lqsel aul sl al a| al 7] of st al ele 
ete. 1823| None. 55| 91)146) 3 12] 6| ol1st 11 sleas 
Philo mkt pia Todd, p.v., 727 bes cl het ngs i 0] 6} 0} 5} 5] 40 
1764 \i O. Bartlett, p.e. 763/72) 20}°27| 5}10) 1/11] 0 ole1! 2! ali95 
Pittsfield, 1st, : ison, a.p. °59)72| 7 33| 331 4| 5 9} 8l13 9|205 
a 1850/Thomas Gromther: 367) ta| svlaaelss 28] 3) 2} 9] 3) 7 oj12| a| alan5 
bee ie  receliecias Clark, ap. 741/58) 50) 8ol142 Sr ahche|suiel Seohebe 
jainfield, ”—1786|Solomon Clar 1 &p. ésl97|262) 50] 9| 6|15] 2] 3 OL of of | 88 
Plainfield, 1738] None. 63)’70| 65)197/ 262 0} 0} 0] 0 5 
ahs te ae 1801|Geo. A ibteatl 172)°72) 55 5 re - : ; 0} 3] 0 : ; La 
818) Wm. »P. 40 9\ 2} 2] 0 
« 4th, Ch’nyille, 1 62] 83] 12] 0} 2 1] 1/0] 68 
1862} None. 1471968) 21 1} 0] 1] 0 
“ oth, 1698| Philip ae MP e 3apo8| 18] 28| 40 dehis| “attsl apabo} alia afb 
Plympton, 1823|David Bancro i3| atl 50) 71-0] of o| of 0] 0 i 
Prescott, 4| None. 270/71) 12 a 6] 0} 1] 0 
Princeton, gate Leroy M. Seek 70 768} 32/1201152 a A ol al of of al o hee 
“23 eel eh Breet nae ane oes ig olcaetias 143! 36] 1/ of 2] 2] o| o| 2 ape 
Banden ise  Wsldehe O. Maltby, ap. 224/70] 45| 98 Hole eel ai ol Chas Shaglegee 
Randolp 9 1731|Erastus Ma ers 68)72) 43/101)14 22! 7| 5112] 6| 3] 0} 9] 3 ol18e 
Raynham, So., 1770)Wm, A. a) teed Ae cal eas Cpr Tbe ilvaite h-qlene 
Reagin) eothesda, 1819| William TH. porta p.260/70} 49| 89] 135 14} o| 1] 1] | 0/ | 0} oj o} 96 
Bethe 1721 H.D.Woodworth, Len 69) 8} 28) 36 5| 7) 21 9} 1/11] ol12] 4 ol eo 
Rehoboth, Tresl Luton W Ours wp. pool 34| 52 33] 211 O| o| of 2} 3| 0| 5 0| of 30 
Rovere, 1765}LuptonW Curtis, a.p., [69 1] $6] 1a} 2] of o| 0 1) 1 0} 2 0 
Achm 1703) Nelson ? 4| 4 0 
Rochester, North. 1753| None. eee eva ering aicalst ees od 
t, 1755|C. C. ass 267/69] 35]100 15] 7| 5{12| 2] 6| 0 al oltis 
Face port, 1s 1639 pymedn Tes Siero 260/70] 42 Es nH 31] 3] 0] 3] 0 5 oe 15|111200- 
Rowley, John P. C ” 565/68] 44) 79/12 33] 4 
coarse 18, tn,1487 Walter Rico, s.p- 765/768 reer lsael — |1ol slis| 6| 1| 1| 8| 4 ‘lao 
tland, a 1720|Henry Cummings, 58 bs a 2] 5] 7] 6 : : : : glo38 
Rutlan Wone. 256/641 80 8} 2] 2 
Salem, Tabernacle by Edw. 8. Atwood, spe pine 43|181|224| 80] 3] 5 i tl Pa 
outh h Elder, 3] 2 
t.  1832)/Hug’ 48} 2) 1 3]/100 
“ Crombie Hill, 1718} None. dbury, 739]769| 46/106 renee 6| 2| 8] 3] 5 : : ; 0| 20 
Bandiakela, 308 Fron Oxnard; ape 1p *5] 19] 24| 3| 0| 0} 0 a} aol 4] of star 
an red. Oxn: 0} 3 
Ome Monument, 168s| No oudite ordinances. ol 44| sel 69] 6] 2| 01 2] Bl 2] o| a] of o| 90 
Oh ae ee “Hobie,” 259)T| 14| 55 aol 6] | {tsa 
Ranantse ”_ 4635|'Thos. 8 ’ 70| 99/169] 38 : : ‘ : ol o| al 4 ols 
East 109} 24 0} 3] 1) 0 
Seekonk, (and None. 9681968] 29] 80 1} 4] 1) 2 
Providenee, mee rails. Ingersoll Briant, 768)°68) 29} 80 eh taliet ala ela 0 ae 
Shetield,  S y75lMacen fareh, 77/70) 66 pasli84| 18] 2(13]15 3] 6l ol ol 01 alia 
Shefiteld, 770|A. F. Marsh, 159/69] 61 4 
Shel’; Falls, 19e0laward 1 ive? 2a8p38| 471 9511421 12] 0| 4 
Sherborn, } pele eel 
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| aga | 
ae 
~ 
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a 


cu. mMemp’rs.|Admt’d| Removals RAPT. 
$ Z| Jan. 1, 1872. | 1871. 1871. 1871. oS 
CHURCHES, ye MINISTERS, | 8} ——~—— | - | I OOS 
aS 2]2) |S) 4) 4] lalate) .jeldfgis] 2 
a 6/ Ele |e] <1 Sic /Sisisleleisleial a 
Place and Name. Name. | Ble | 815 | SS ElS/SlslelSlsiet 
e) COlOla |B IB Iq IAIA IR IAI 1et 
Shirley, Village, 1828/H.A.Lounsbury,  56/’70| 20] 56] 76] 20] 2/ 2) 4| 1! 1} 0) 2) 0| 0} 90 
Shrewsbury, 1723|E. Porter Dyer, 939)?67| 59|100/159| 29} 0] 2} 2) 5|11) 3)19] 0) 0/220 
Shutesbury, 1742|John P. Watson, a.p.’62)’71| 21| 82} 53) 10] 7] 6|13} 1} | 0} 1) 6; 0} 60 
Somerset, 1861|Leander 8. Coan, a.p.’63|’71| 20} 31} 51] 10} 8} 8}16] 0) 4) 9| 4) 8) 1] 80 
Somerville, Ist, E. 1855| William 8. Hubbell, ’68|72}105/205/310| — |20/23/33) 22) 0/22 522 
‘““ No., WinterHill,1864| William H. Pierson, 768/72} 33} 51| 84| 9] 1} 8| 9} 1] 3] 0} 4] 1 256 
Southampton, 1743|Rufus P. Wells, 746|’69) 96/157|253| 48) 0} 2) 2) 5/13) 0/18) 0) 1/146 
Southboro’, Pi?’m, 1831|John Colby, 755/65) 33| 75/108] 12} 0} 3} 3) 1) 3] 0} 4] 0} 01150 
“ Southville, 1865|Benj. F, Parsons, a.p. 9} 24) 38} 6] 2} 2} 4} 0} O} 0} OF 1| 0/107 
Southbridge, 1801/Edwin J.. Jaggar, 762|'69| 47/1211168| 38] 4] 5} 9] 0) 5] 0} 5] 3) 1/112 
South Hadley, Ist, 1733|J. Henry Bliss, 769/711]1181219|337} 29]11}10}21] 3/23) 3/29) 7| 8/3800 
es Falls, 1824/George E. Fisher, 750)’67] 59|105/164| 26]13] 4/17] 2| 3} 2) 7|11) 2)173 
ws Falls, 1st, 1824|Richard Knight, 737|’56} 45\106{151| 41] 9] 2/11} 2| 6} O| 8] 2) 4/188 
Southwick, 1773/Timothy Lyman, a.p.’50|’71| 17) 50} 67} 7] Of; 2} 2} 1} 0] O} 1] 0} 1} 70 
Spencer, 1744) None. 64{121|185| 25] 0} 5| & 2] 3) 0} 4] 0} 0/3820 
Springfield, Ist, 1637|/Edward A. Reed, 771)971|166|486|602| 79]12}35/47}14|14| 0/28} 9/11/565 
Olivet, 1833|Luther H. Cone, 765/67) 74|1941278| 24] 7|12)19] 4! 8} 6/48} 2) 2/262 
« South, 1842/8.G@.Buck’gham,D.D. 737|47}128}243/871| 35/30} 5}33}10) 8] 0/18] 9) 3/502 
‘© North, 1846|Richard G. Greene, 756/66/136}230/366\ 86]10} 9}19] 5/24] 0/29] 5} 6/3810 
‘  In@’n Orch’d1848|Stephen Harris, a.p. 61|'71| 15] 29] 441 17| 0] 3 3} 2/ 4} 0} 6f 0| 0} 78 
“Sanford st., 1864/Milan ©.Stebbins,a.p.°64|71] 17| 22} 39) 7] 0} Of O| O} Of O| 0} 0} 2 
Sterling, 1852|Lucian D. Mears, 271/71) 26] 55} 81| 14} 0| 5) 5} 0} 7] 0} 7{ 0] 0} 93 
Stockbridge, f 1734|E. Cornelius Hooker, ’60}70| 68}153/221 83] 9112] 3] 7] 0/10] 1] 5/220 
‘¢  Curtisville, 1824) None. 20] 41) 61) 13} 0} 1} 1] 0} 5} O| 5] O} 1) TS 
Stoncham, 1729] None. 28] 87/115} 23} 0} 2} 2} 2) Bho] 8} o| o}178 
Stoughton, Ist, 1744|Thomas Wilson, *481°56] 40) 75\115| 13] 0} 4| 4] 2] 3] 1] 6} 0} 2/192 
Sturbridge, : 1786)/M.L. Richardson, 60}’71| 69|163(232| 3&} 0] 3} 3] 4/11} 0/15} 0} 0/150 
Sudbury, Union, 1640)Philander ‘Thurston, 769|70} 60/130{190{ 33} 7| 0} 7} 4| Oo} o| 4} 3] 1/170 
Sunderland, 1718/ David Peck, 752)°67/102|152\254| 4} 5} 6}11] 9/20) 0|29] 3} 2/232 
Sutton, Ist, 1720) Hiram A. Tracy,a.p. ’85)71| 55|126|181| 24] 1] 0| 2] 5| 1/ Of 6} 1| 1| 7 
Swampscott, 1st, 1846/Henry W. Jones, 766)°71{ 9] 42] 51} 21 0] Oo} 0] OF 0} O! O} O} 2 
Taunton, Ist, West,1637 ees T. Richmond, 732/60] 33] 79\112 ©} 0} OF 1] Of Of} 1] 0} 2/100 
a : rastus Maltby, 24/726 
3 ee 7 {s.M. Newman, mri) 440}100} 0] 2} 2 3/250 
slow, or’m’r Blake, D.D., 789/755) 6741351202 0} 2}308 
‘¢ Ev.Cong.,Hast,1853|Fred, A. Reed, a.p., 748/66 9 = 34 a : : : : : c : 0} 1} 80 
*€ Un. Whittenton,1868] None. 24) 531 77} 5] 4] 0] 4] 21 21 0) 3] 4] 5/190 
Templeton, 1882/Lewis Sabin, D. D., 36)37| 3s| 33\121! 161 o| 2 2 3| 2 1} 6} 0} 1/1380 
Tewksbury, 1785/8. Franklin French, °64)71! 40 944134] 4y/ 0! 2/ 2 3) 4] 0) 7] 0) 2/134 
Tisbury, lst, West, 1673} W. H. Sturtevant,a.p.’53)61| 32| 37 69 21 0] 2! 2] Of O} O| O} OF} O} 75 
Tolland, 1797}Irem W. Smith, 58)70| 39} GO} 99} 25] of o| al 1/1] oO} 2l o| 2 
Topsfield, 1663| James H. Fitts, 769/71] 40/1121152| 13] 4} 0) 4] 4} Of o| 4} 0} 1]150 
Townsend, 1734|Geo. H. Morss, a.p. °64|69| 811165/246| 30l21 6}27| 5} 7) 0/12} 9} 0/200 
Truro, Ist, 1711) :dward W. Noble, °49)49] 26| 52] 78/ 12! o| 0 0} 4) 2} 0} 6) 0} 0)100° 
‘© "North, 1842/[H.W.8.Packard,Wth.]}71| 3] 11| 141 5} 0} 0] of of 0} o| of 0} of100 
Tyngsborough, —_ 1868). Richardson, a.p. "72| 11} 80) 4} 9] 0} oO} of 1] 2} 0} 3] 0} 0} 60 
Upton, 1735)J. E. M. Wright, 752/71 71/167\238] 48] 0} 5| 5] 6] 5} 0|21] 0| 0/360 
Uxbridge, 1780/Thomas C. Biscoe, °38}?68| 42/128/170| 51! 0! 1 1} 3] 2) O} 5] 0} 1/816 
Wakefield, 1645 Charles R. Bliss, 759/62) 69}136|205) 15} 3] 0] 31 8] of 1| 9} 3) 21250 
Walpole, 1$26] None. 61}124/185} 34] 1) 2} 2) 1) 2] 0} 3/0} 2/155 
‘Waltham, 1820) KInathan-E. Strong, *59)65] 48\150|198| 28] 6/18/22] 4| 2| 0} o| 6! 4{208 
Ware, lst, 1751/ William G. Tuttle, %51/%61| 36{103|139} 40| €| 2] 8| 2| 4{ o| 6] 3] 1/178 
- | Kast, 1826) A.E.P. Perkins, D.D., 744)°55| 99/225|324| 42119} 5/17] 2| 5! of 7] 3|12|450 
Wareham, i39/[saiah C. Thacher, °45)70/ 45} 70/115] 20! 7| o| 71 3| 1\ | 4] 6| 1/125 
Warren, ; 1745/Samuel J. Austin, —757)/?68| 75/135/210} 42/16] 4/20] 4/ 7] 0/11/11] of260 
Warwick,I'r.Cong 1529 waward B Bassett, 57/69 Tiheasl gol Jolol ehank acl cheba lene 
‘Washington, Un., "VIT2 None. ° a a Ba Ly e sad ld ig hn aon 
Waterto’n, Phillips, 1855/Kdwin P, Wilson, 71)72} 40/107/147] 431 21 5] 7} 2] al ol 4 110 
Bibs Ln) 1828) None. 40} 85/125) 35] 1] 0} 1} 1) 2) 1) 4! 0} 0} 90 
ebstcr, 1838/J.8. Batchelder, . °68/'71| 46/109]155| 16] 0] 2| 21 5! 51 0/20] 0) ol220 
Wellfleet, He 1730/Samuel Fairley, 750/68} 80|119|199} 19}22| 0/29) 9} 2/ o|11/12| o]178. 
2d,South, 1833/Wm. Leonard, a.p. 744/72] 35] 58] 93} 17/ 1] 1] 21 3] 2] 0] 4] 1} of120 
Wendell Centre,lst,1774| Brain’d B. Qutler,a.p.37)69} 8| 13| 21/ 15] 0| 0! ol 3| ai 0 4| 0] 11 62 
Wenham, 1644) Will C. Wood, 768/70} 28] 64] 92] 12] 1] 2] 3] 11 2}-o] 3f 4] 5|:70 
Westborough, 1724 Heman P, DeForest, 767/?71}108/245/353} 51! 6/23/29] 9] 7] 0/16] 1] 4] 42 
‘West Boylston, 1796) W. Johnson, a.p. — 765)?70] 44/105{149] 27| 4] 1/ 5] 2] 3! o| 513i iliog 
a eter el Ist, 1717|/Richard B. Bull, 754)'71/104)222/326] 86.15] 6/21) 8] 9] 0/17/12] .0]_00 
estield, 1st, 1673] ‘None. 92/145|237| 66| 4/17/21 8] 4| 1|1l 2| 4|293 
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_|CH- MEMB’RS.| Admit’d|Remoyals| BAPT. 73 
. S| Jan. 1, 1872. | 1871. | svi. | 1871. 8 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS, 3 8 ————|-~S son ated ie QB 
Ss BS a eee ae wld]a) Jg[a]sla/ 4 
Place and Name. & Name. Ss Els FS a Sls |S Sl aISlsisi8 a 
bal BlolS |] o}]O}]2lel/ololo|4|elolc|s 
) Clola le le lll lalaleiaiel & 
wenn 2d, bee Hebhy Sp psias, 761/66 ae ae 38} 7| 4111) 2/10} 0}12] 5} 4/350 
’ es h . 6) 76/10) 6} 3} 0} 3] 5} 3) 0} 8} 3] 0 
Be a at we Fulby F. Barnard, 747/70} 83/113/196] 28] 5] 0] 5] 2] 6] 0] 8} 3 9175 
> 2 one. 69/135)204| 20/41) 7/48] 4 1 
W: Newbury, Ist, 1698)/Nath’l Lasell, a.p. — ’35/’69] 27| 45] 72) 3] 0} 0] 0] 0 0 0 oro 3| 02 
Wisinitc® 2d, 1731|SenecaM. Keeler, °62|’72| 30/103/133] 21] 3] 2] 5] 3] 3/ 0] 6| 3} 4/275 
WED, t, Pac. Un., 1858/Hartford P. Leonard,’63|’68} 7| 23/ 30) 2! 0] 0} 0} 0} Oj 0} 0| 0} 0} 90 
aa oEby 8. Ev., 1835/Ed. Strong, p.p., 742/72) 20) 57| 77| 18] 1) 2} 3] 4] 1] O} 5] 1] 5}115 
Ww enti oe Joseph B, Clark, 61/72) 69)120\189} 48; 1] 5] 6] 1/17] 0j18] 1] 1/198 
Lope uenG: Jet, 1698 None. 89} 86/125 a 0} 0} v} 1/87} 0/88) 0} 0} 92 
ia eh Dd ie Sieg Sadia? Bhd 71) 19} 52} 71} 15} 0} 8} 8] 0} 4} 0} 4) 0} 0/120 
Sept 7 one. 19} 56) 75} 0} 0/75/75) 0} 0} 0} Of 0} 0/140 
Ww. Stock’b ge, Cen. 1789 L. Pennell (retired), 933)54| 10} 26] 36} 12) 0} 0} 0} 3] 1] 0} 4] 0] 0} 0 
Ww. Village, 1833/Chas. Newman, a.p. ’58|"72| 35| 70/105] 10] 1| 8] 4) 1] 0] 1) 2] 1} 0/181 
Fhe abet Ist, 1623/Joshua Emery, 235|’38| 40] 83/123} 9) 0] 0} O} 4} 1] 0] 5} 0} oj102 
a ae Aa da ike! eeoree F, Stanton, 766/70} 32| 99/131) 13/23) 3/26] 1} 2) 0} 3/18] 0/250 
i one, 43}105}148} 6] 2) 0} 2) 3) 3) 1) 7| 0} 0/150 
a Union, So. 1842|James McLean, 9/72) 28] 70} 98} 16} 0} 1} 1) 2 4} 0} 6} 0} 0/188 
a He erty NOs 1852/L. B. Voorhees, 771/71] 17| 38] 55] 5] 0} 0} Oo} 1] 0} Oo} 1] o| 0/135 
Whéielv.’ i Bee cEnrOss 70 271} 95/148}243] 31] 0] 1] 1] 4] 4] 0} 8} 0} 0296 
’ i71)John W. Lane, 60}’60} 52! 92/144) 25] 1] 2} 8] 4]-1] 0} 5} 1] {180 
Wilbraham, 1741/Martin 8. Howard, 756]’68) 70/152)/202| 57) 3} 4) 7] 3) 5) 0} 8] 2) 1/185 
Williams South, 1788 EK. B. Chamberlain, 256 69 42) 70}112) 13] 3} 6] 9] 3) 5] 0} 8} 3) 1) 60 
sburg, Ist, 1771)[John F, pee ee 72) 85|158/243} 84/10/14/24| 2) 4) 1} 7) 5| 38/200 
: Haydenyille,1851| Jas. P. Kimball, 67/71) 46)145]191) 36]43/13/56| 4) 7} 0/11/20} 2/805 
Williamstown, 1st, 1765) A. C. Sewall, p.e. 172|183|204)337| 96)21| 3/24] 4) 5} 0} 9} 1) 5)125 
- ear Cie pt eta D.D.,  36|’36] 23} 5} 28] 14] 1] 0} 1] 0} 3| 0] 3] 0] 0} O 
area Sa Fy one. 15| 26} 41} 11) 0} 0} 0} 2} 0} O} 2} O} O} 85 
Wilmington, 1733]Benjamin A. Robie, ’66}’71| 39) 91/130) 17] 2] 0} 2} 3) 0} 0} 3) 2) 1/146 
Aes ra at Cn 1762|W. W. Dow, a.p- 66 vil 33 48 81} 24) 0} 1] 2] O} 1} O} 1} O} OF 80 
ale orth, 1843) Davis Foster, 265/69) 62/179}241) 38) 2) 5) 7) 1) 4} 0) 5) 2) 0/258 
Se aae cw Fe ae ae C. Bissell, © 759)’71/119/198]317| 62} 0} 1) 1) 4} 5} 0) 9) 0} 1/360 
0 rist, one. 9] 12} 21) 4] 0} 0) 0 4| 0} 4} 0] 1) 70 
Woburn, ist, 1642; None. 213/324/587| 93] 5|14/19} 5/12] 0/17] 3/16/3898 
seh cleet ine rea Ded vemipeony ap. 88/769] 17) 48) 65} 16) 0) 1) 1) 1) 3} 0} 4} 0) 0/116 
eter, 1st, 7 one. 150/876/535] 80}19/16}85]11/71/ .0|82)11) 0/325 
pees a ae eee) D.D., 36 38) 69 207 276) 23} 2) 2) 4} 6] 9] 0j15] 2/ 0)200 
’ . Cutler, D.D. 60}?55/129/221]850} 17} 4) 5) 9/12/10} 0/22) 1} 0)304 
Salem Bt., 1848]Charles M. Lamson, 969)?71| 85)189)974) 94) 5] 8/13/11) 6} 0/17) 1} 0/450 
es ames Chap., 1865/H. T, Cheever, a.p. 747|’64| 13) 28) 4.) 8) 0) 0) 0/ 0) 0} 0) 0} 3) 0/120 
7 ymouth, 1869/G. W. Phillips, 764|?71/133/199/332| 14] 4/87/91). 5) 6} Oj11) 2) 5)701 
orthington, 1771|Joseph F. Gaylord, 67|?70) 61/106)167| 24/43] 8/51] 3) 9) 0/12/20) 2/215 
Wrentham, Ist, 1692|/W. R. Tompkins, a.p.756|’66] 36/152/188] 24) 8} 0) 3} 6] 6] 0/12) 3) 0/185 
Yarmouth, ist, 1639|John W. Dodge, 60/68] 48/107/155| 6} 0} 0} 0} 4) 0} 0} 4) 0} 3/175 
West, 1840! No public ordinances. 1 4l 181 22 0 


OTHER MINISTERS. © 


Edward Abbott, Ass’t Editor 
Congregationalist, | Cam- 
bridgeport. 

James Aiken, Charlestown. 

George E. Allen, East Somer- 
ville, 

Marcus Ames, Superintend- 
ent State Industrial School, 
Lancaster. 

Rufus Anderson, p.p., Bos- 

William 'T.A 

am T’.Avery,Huntington. 

Abijah BR. Bakes, D.D., Dor. 
chester. 

Homer Barrows, Andover. 

William Barrows, p.D., Sec. 
Oong. Pub. Society, Boston. 

Join Bascom, Prof.,} Wil- 
liamstown, — 

Charles C. Beaman, Cam- 
bridge. 


Warren H. Beaman, North | C. C. Carpenter, Andover, 


Hadley. 

Spencer F. Beard, Andover. 

William A. Benton, Boston. 

Edmund H. Blanchard, 

Isaac Bird, Great Barring- 
ton. 

Charles F. Bradley, South 
Lee. 

Milton P. Braman, D.D., Dan- 


vers. 
Willard Brigham, Winchen- 


on, 

J. W. Brown, Charlton, 

Asa Bullard, Sec. Cong. Pub. 
Society, Boston. 

Daniel C. Burt, New Bed- 
ford. 

William Bushnell, M.D., phy- 
sician, Boston. 

Daniel Butler, Sec. Mass. 
Bible Society, Boston. 


Franklin P. Chapin, Amberst. 

Elias Chapman, N. Reading. 

John W. Chickering, D.D., 
Sec. Suffolk Temp. Union, 
Wakcfield. 

Benjamin F. Clark, North 
Chelmsford. 

N. George Clark, D.D., Sec, 
A. B.C. F. M., Boston. 

Edward Clarke, Chesterfield. 

Dorus Olarke, D.D., Boston. 

Timothy F. Clary, Wareham. 

Dana Clayes, Wakefield. 

John P. Cleaveland, 
Newburyport. 

Nathaniel Cobb, Evangelist, 
Kingston. 

Nathaniel Yar- 
mouth. 

Henry Cooley, 8) ringfield. - 

William M, OC rnell, M.D,, 
Boston, 


D.D., 


Cogswell, 
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John P. Cowles, 


Young Ladies Seminary, 
Ipswich. 
Samuel W. Cozzens, D.D., 


Readville. 
Josiah D. Crosby, Ashburn- 


ham. 
Joseph W. Cross, West Boyl- 
ston. 
Preston Cummings, Leicester. 
Christopher Cushing, D.D. Sec. 
Am. Cong. Union, Boston. 
Elijah Demond, Westborough. 
Henry M. Dexter, D.D.,Editor 
of Congregationalist, Bos- 
ton. 

Benjamin Dodge, No. Abing- 
ton. 

George T. Dole, Stockbridge. 

Isaac Dunham, Bridgewater. 

Calvia Durfee, D.p., Williams- 
town. 

Lacius R. Eastman, Boston. 

Alfred Emerson, Lancaster. 

William T. Eustis, Jr., pastor 
of Memorial (Ind.) ch., 
Epringfield. 

Luther Farnham, Sec. Gen. 
Theol. Library, Boston. 

Warren C. Fiske, Chariton. 

dames Fletcher, Prin. Acad., 
Groton. 

Andrew B. Foster, Orange. 

Robert W. Faller, Stowe. 

Wakefield Gale, Easthampton. 

Ebenezer Gay, Bridgewater. 

Edward J. Giddings, Housa- 


tonic. 
George H. Gould, D-D., Wor- 


cester. 

Nathaniel H. Griffin, teacher, 
Williamstown. 

Charles Hammond, Principal 
Academy. Monson. 

Stedman W. Hanks, Sec’y 
Am. Seamen’s Friend Socie- 
ty, Cambridge. 

Sewall Harding, Auburndale. 

Eli W. Harrington, North 
Beverly. 

Phineas C. Headley, Boston. 

L. Ives Hoadley, 

Simon L. Hobbs, Ewing. 

Edwin R. Hodgman, West- 
ford. 

Amos Holbrook, Douglas. 

Sidney Hoiman, Goshen. 

Isaae F. Holton, Everett. 

Francis Homes, teacher, Co- 
chesset. 

Edward W. Hooker, 
Stockbridge. 

Henry B. Hooker, D.p., Sec., 
Mass. H.M. Soc’y, Boston. 
Samuel D. Hosmer, Ando- 

ver. 
William A. Houghton, Berlin. 
John C. Hutchinson, Rich- 
mond. 
Alexis W.Ide, West Medway. 
Sam’l C. Jackson, D.p., Assis. 
Sec. Mass. Board of Educa- 
tion, Andover. 
H. G. Jesup, Amherst, 
Geo. B. Jewett, D.D., Salem. 
John E. B. Jewett, Pepperell, 
Caleb Kimball, Medway. 
Matthew Kingman, Amherst, 


D.D., 
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Principal | Benjamin Labaree, D.D., West 


Roxbury. 

Isaac P. Langworthy, Sec’y 
Am. Cong. Assoc., Boston. 
Amos E. Lawrence, Stock- 

bridge. 
John Lawrence, Reading. 
Robert F. Lawrence, 
Aretas G. Loomis, Greenfield. 
Chas. D. Lothrop, Amherst. 
Leonard Luce, Westford. 
Ephm. Lyman, Northampton. 
Wm. A. Mandell, Cambridge. 
Elihu P. Marvin, D.D., Editor 
of News, Boston. 
Anson McLoud, Topsfield. 
Charles M. Mead, Prof., Ando- 


ver. 

W. H. McGiffert, Pittsfield. 

James B. Miles, Sec. Am. 
Peace Society, Boston. 

Rodney A. Miller, Worcester. 

Simeon Miller. South Deer- 
field. 

Chas. L. Mills, Jamaica Plain. 

Eli Moody, Montague. 

Sardis B. Morley, Pittsfield. 

Charles F. Morse, Phillipston. 

M. A. Munson, Huntington. 


Ebenezer Newhall, Cam- 
bridgeport. 
Daniel P. Noyes, Secretary 


Home Evang., Boston. 

Calvin E. Park, teacher, West 
Boxford. 

Edwards A. Park, D.D., Prof., 
Andover. 

Henry W. Parker, Prof., Am- 
herst. 

Ebenezer G. Parsons, teacher, 
Byfield. 

Francis B. Perkins, Sec., N.E. 
Branch, American (N. Y.) 
Tract Soc., Boston. 

Jonas Perkins, Braintree. 

Austin Phelps, D.D., Prof., 
Andover. 

Winthrop H. Phelps, South 
Egremont. 

Lebbeus R, Phillips, Groton. 

John Pike, D.D., Rowley. 

Jeremiah Pomeroy, South 
Deerfield. 

Thomas 8. Potwin, Amherst. 

Francis G. Pratt,Middleboro’. 

Henry Pratt, Dudley. 

Miner G. Pratt, Sec., Andover. 

Augustine Root, Belchertown. 

William L. Ropes, Librarian, 
Andover. 

EzekielRussell,D.D.,Holbrook 

Baalis Sanford, East Bridge- 
water. 

Enoch Sanford, Raynham. 

Wa. H. Sanford, Worcester. 

Daniel F. Savage, Charlemont, 

P. A. Schwarz, Missionary, 
Greenfield. 

Julius H. Seelye, p.D., Prof., 
Amherst. ‘ 

L. Clark Seelye, Prof., Am- 
herst. 

2 Ra J, Sessions, Brook- 

e. 

Horace 8. Shapleigh, 

Wm. 8. Smith, West Newton, 

Egbert C. Smyth, p.p., Prof., 
Andover, 


[Jan. 


Chas. V. Spear, Prin. Insti- 
tute, Pittsfield. 

W.S. Stockbridge, Andover. 

Royal B. Stratton, Worcester. 

Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., 
Sec. Am. Education Society. 
Newton or Boston. 

Jno. Tatlock, LL.D., Pittsfield. 

John L. Taylor, D.D., Prof. 
Theol. Sem., Andover. | 

Josiah T. Temple, Framing- 


ham. 

Edward P. Tenney, Lowell. 

James P. Terry, South Wey- 
mouth. 

J. Henry Thayer, Prof., An- 
dover. 

Wm. M. Thayer, Sec. Mass. 
Temp, Alliance, Franklin. 
Joseph Tracy, D.D., Sec. 
Mass. Colonization Soc., 

Beverly. 

George Trask, Anti-Tobacco- 
nist, Fitchburg. 

Selah B. Treat, Sec. A. B. C. 
F. M., Boston. 

James Tufts, Monson. 

William Tyler, Auburndale. 

Wm. 8. Tyler, D.D., “Prof., 
Amherst. 

John A. Vinton, Winchester. 

Daniel W. Waldron, Boston. 

James W. Ward, Lakeville. 

F. A. Wa field; Globe Village. 

Aaron Warner, D.D., Am- 
herst. 

Israel P. Warren, D.D., New- 
ton Centre. 

Albert Watson, 

John Whitney, 

Daniel Wight, Natick. 

Edwin 8. Williams, Andover. 

Francis W. Williams, Boston. 

John Wood, Dis. Sec. Am, 
Tract Soc., Wellesley. 

Jon. E, Woodbridge, D. D., 

Samuel Woodbury, Natick. 

Chas. L. Woodworth, Agent 
Am. Missionary Associa- 
tion, Boston. , 

Isaac R. Worcester, Editor 
Missionary Herald, Au- 
burndale. 

Ephraim M. Wright, East- 

ampton. 


LICENTIATES, with date of 
licensure. 


Benjamin 8. Adams, 1870. 
Frederick H. Allen, 1872. 
William J. Bartlett, 1871. 
Thomas R. Beeber, 1871, 
William E. Boies, 1860. 
L, Payson Broad, 1872. 
Charles H. Brooks, 1872. 
Joshua Buffum, 1862. 
Edward P. Butler, 1872. 
John M. Chapin, 1871. 
Charles T. Collins, 1870. 
Joseph Cook, 1867. : 
Edward P. Crowell, Prof., Am- 
herst. 
Henry M. Dexter, 1869, 
George 8. Dodge, 1871, 
Charles F. Dole, 1871. 
James D. Eaton, 1871. 
Joseph E, Fiske, 1866. 


1873. | 


James C, Greenough, 1867. 
Perley M. Griffin, 1871. 
Frederick A. Hand, 1870. 
William 8. Howland, 1872. 
E. Winthrop Jenney, 1872. 
J. A. Kellogg, 1870. 

Henry Ketchum, 1871. 
James R. Kilbourn, 1871. 
George W. Kinne, 1870. 
William 8. Lamb, 1872. 
Burke F. Leavitt, 1870. 
Horace H. Leavitt, 1872, 
D. P. Lindsley, 1871. 
Albert Livermore, 1872. 
George E. Lovejoy, 1871. 
George H. Martin, 1872. 
Thomas M. May, 1871. 


Statistics. — Massachusetts ; Michigan. 


Charles Manning, 1866. 
Richard H. Mather, Prof., Am- 
herst. 
Albert W. Moore, 1871. 
George L. Nims, 1869, 
Samuel Ollerenshaw, 1871. 
Frederick Palmer, 1871. 
Charles W. Parkhurst, 1871. 
Benjamin F, Parsons, 1872, 
M. Stuart Phelps, 1871. 
Edward K. Rawson, 1871. 
Andrew J. Rogers, 1869, 
Joseph H. Sawyer, 1872, 
Darius B. Scott, 1871. 
George H. Scott, 1871. 
Edward G. Selden, 1872, 
Joel M. Seymour, 1872. 
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Peter B. Sheire, 1872. 

E. P. Smith, 1872. 

Mellen D. Stone, 1872. 
Henry L. ‘Talbot, 1872. 
Roderick Terry, 1872. 
George H, Tilton, 1872. 
Anson P. Tinker, 1871. 
Henry M, Tyler, 1868. 
Charles A. White, 1872. 
Charles H. Whitney, 1871, 
Thomas R. Willard, 1869, 
John H. Williams, 1872. 
Ludwig Wolfsen, 1870. 
Robert M. Woods, 1871. 
William H. Woodwell, 1871. 
Newell 8. Wright, 1872. 


SUMMARY.—Cxurcnes: 299 with pastors; 123 with acting pastors; 81 vacant (including 8 

supplied by licentiates, or ministers of other denominations), ‘Tora, 603. Gain, 2. 
MINISTERS: 304 pastors; 123 acting pastors; 181 others. oTAL, 608. LICENTIATES, 74. 
neue MEMBERS: 25,426 males; 56,027 females. Toran, 81,453, —including 13,874 absent, 

ain, 870. 
ADDITIONS IN 1871: 2,569 by profession; 2,151 by letter. Torat, 4,720. 
REMOVALS IN 1871: 1,350 by death; 2,177 by dismissal; 79 by excomm’n, Tora, 3,606, 
BAPTISMs IN 1871: 1,236 adult; 882 infant. 
In SABBATH SCHOOLS: 91,183. Gain, 332. AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 61,571. Gain, 128. 
BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (446 churches, 455 last year): $435,479.35, an increase of 
$98,649.51. 

CHANGES.—Cuurcues: New,—Mill River, in New Marlborough; Park st., in West 
Springfield. Dropped from the list,—none. Dedham, South, isnow Norwood; Randolpb, 
East, is now Holbrook. Churches in brackets do not come into the statistical year. 

MINISTERS: Ordinations, 10 pastors, 4 without installation, Installations, 43. Dismissals, 

39. Deceased, 7 pastors, 13 others. 


ORGANIZATION.— Twenty-seven Associations of Ministers and twenty-four Conferences 
-of Churches are united in the GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


MICHIGAN. 
CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d|Removals BAPT.g 
: "S| April 1, 1872, }1871-72.] 1871-72. 71-12.9 
CHURCHES, S MINISTERS, re} 3|-————] —~| -—* a 
3 =| 2 2/4/8] lela! .jgiaiais] 4 
: =| 81s |2) 2 | liSie|elelsielelel = 
Place and Name. Name. SIEIS1815 2/2|2|5|5/2/2 15/5 /S| > 
S) Clola te lal alalelalalialaiaisl 4 
Ada 1849|Edwin Booth, a.p. 770} 8] 24] 82] 0} 4) 3} 7} 0} 2) 0} 2] 3) 0} 70 
‘Adams, North, _1847|J. R. Stephenson, a.p. |’72| 33] 59] 92} 3] 2| 2| 4] 2/ 2] o| 4) 1) 1/145 
Adrian 1854) None. 
‘Adrian, Town, 1867|A. Reynolds, a.p. 71] 12] 27] 39) 2] 9} 2/11] 1] 0} 0} 1) 0} O| 74 
Alamo 1857} None. 
‘Allegan, 1858|L. F. Bickford, a.p. 771)’71| 34] 55| 89] 14] 2| 4) 6) 2/11) 0/13) 0} 1/196 
Allendale, 1871|Sam’l P. Barker, a.p.__’71| 5] 8/ 13] 0} 5/ 8/13) 0} 0} 0) 0 0| 0] oO 
Alma, 1871|H. M. Holiday, a.p. 766)’71| 5} 11) 16] 0] 4/12/16) 0 0} 0} 0} 3] 0} 75 
Almira 1864) None. 5| 8] 12] 3] 0} 0] 0} 0] O} OF O} O} O} 21 
‘Almont, 1838|H. R. Williams, a.p. 764|’64) 52/107|159} 30) 1 1} 2) 1) 8] 0] 9} 1) 2/125 
Alpena, 1862/A.B. Allen, a.p. _ °69|’70| 54] 88/142] 15|50] 7/57] 3] 2) 0] 5/17| 6/300 
Alpine and Walker,1868|J. R. Savage, a.p- 61|’71| 19) 25) 44) 1) 7) 8)15) 0) 0 ee Re aie 
Ann Arbor, 1847|H. L. Hubbell, a.p. 769|’69) 99/134|233) 39)27 14/41) 2)13 ae 5) 
Armada, 1838|Robt. G. Baird, a.p. 759)’62} 31 57 88} 8] 1} 4] 5} 2) 1 : : Hae 
Atherton, 1836|J. V. Hickmott, a. p. ’50|’69} 6) 7} 13) 0 0} 0} 0} 0} 2 
Augusta 1849} None. 
Ayres 1854| Wm. H. Osborn, a.p.’30|68} 25] 36| 61] 8] 1{ 0 1! 0] 1] of 1] 0| 4! 60 
Banks, 1867/0. N.Coulter,a.p. 69|’71| 9} 11] 20) 3} 1) 5| 6) 0) 0 f : , : be 
Barry & Johnstown,1865|M_ Q. McFarland, a.p.’43/’69| 4) 9) 13) 4) 0 ae abe Shah ah eheen 
Battle Creek, - 1836] None. 130] 85/215] 0} 2 I ea a 
Bedford, 1848|M. Q. McFarland,a.p.?43|"69| 32| 61| 93/ 8] 5| 1| 6| 4 7) 2}13) o| o| 80 
Bellevue, 1871|D. K. Shoop, a.p. 67/71) 3} 10) 18 a : } 4 : ore eh ol wae 
Benton Harbor,  1866|N. A. Millard, a.p. 72) 40) 61/101) 1 al haats pirh 
Benzonia, 1860|Otis B. Waters, a.p. ’61 ae 63] 69/122 1 His es oT et claakabaltey 
Boston, 1848/8. McKinney, a.p. KE 18 f =< ehobalol altel oltat eh seme 
Bridgehampton, 1862|Daniel Berney, a.p. 736 2 71 al al at of a} ol al al of 0 


Bridgeport, 1868/3. W.Fitzmaurice,a.p.’67|’71} 19| 34! 53 


[Jan. 


140 Statistics. — Michigan. 
CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt’d|Removals BAPT.2 
: S| April 1, 1872. }1871-72.| 1871-72. |’71-72. 8 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS. | on eel ane 
AS 2| 2 siale :|al2] .Jg/alei3] 2 
g sl £ls|s|</ S1:/Sisisiglsisislal a 
Place and Name. & Name. SI ICE E151] S/SiSiS/si2iglslels “ 
Ss) COlois ie lal igijislgllaistlala 
Bruce, 1833| Robt. G. Baird, a.p. ’59|’62} 4] 9] 13) 4} 0} 0] 0} 0} 0} 0} 0) O 0} 59 
Bronson, 1868|J.R. Bonney, a.p. 763)’62] 1) 17} 18} 4] 0} 0} 0} 1 0} 0} 1] 0} 0} 60 
Canandaigua, ae fis ha Ta a.p.747)?71 a _ a 4 : : 0 ; oi : A 
Cannon 7} None. 5 512 
Ceresco, 1869|H. A. Read, a.p. 70) “9 21] 30] 0} 9| 7/16] 0} 0] 0} 0] 3| Oo} 60 
Charlotte, 1851|B. F. Bradford, p. _748)?67| 47/101)148] 12}11|11/22| 1/13) 1/15} 5} 3/210 
Chelsea, 1849 iB. Franklin, Presb.] _|’71| 38} 55) 93] 4} 1/0} 1] 2} 0) 0} 2) 1) 0) 90 
Chesterfield, 1847|J. 8. Kidder, a.p. 743, m1 15] 26] 41) 8) 0} 0) 0} 0) 2) 0 2| 1] 2) 60 
Clinton, 1833|[J. Swindt, Presb.] 72 53|117|170| 33] 2| 7| 9] 4/18] 0/17) 0) 0/125 
Clio, 1868) Ward I. Hunt, a.p. 71| 22] 30] 52} 0} O} 1) 1] 2] 4} 0} 6} 0] 0} 70 
Columbus, 1851/S. O. Bryant, a.p. »68|’68| 22) 41] 63) 10} 5] 3} 8} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 80 
Cooper, 1843|J. Armstrong, a.p. 57 
Coopersville, 1866|Chas. Doolitule. a.p. 732 
Corinth, 1870|N. K. Evarts, a.p. 750/70] 6] 8] 14) 2) 0} 0 0} 0} 0) O) 0) 0) O 55 
Covert, 1870|F. W.. Bush, a.p. 271/72] 12] 16] 28} 4] 2} 8/10} 0] 2/ 0} 2) 1) 2/120 
Delta,” [S528 D-Gilddensa.p. °49)70| 6] 1] 13] of o| o| of o| Of of of Of o| 25 
. . »De i 
Detroit, 1st, 1844| None. a 105|188/293] 33/13/10 23 3/14 ol; 0 Tlo20 
Bona 2 inet a Freeland, p. °61/’66) 68/147/215] 21} 7/14/21} 2} 7| 1/10) 3) 3)225 
eWitt, 5 one. 
Dexter, 1836/A. 8. Kedzie, p. 745/’66) 29) 64) 93) 14) 4) 1) 5) 1) 4| 0) 5) 2) 5 40 
Dorr, | 1857| Benj. Moon, a.p. 71] 20) 24) 44] 10] 0] 1] 1] 1] 2} 0} 3} 0} 0} 72 
a cpa es pt Jones, a.p. 71] 25) 57} 82} 8} 0} 2} 2] 1] 6} O| 7 0} 3/158 
undee, one. 
K. Gilead & Bethel, None. 12! 12} 24) 3) 0} 0} 0} 0} O} O} O} 0} O 
ee pets eee Doolittle, a.p. 732/69} 6] 7| 18] 0} O| 0} 0} 0} Oj O} OF 0} 0/100 
aston, 5 one, 11| 16] 27; 2) 4] 1) 5} 0} 0] 3) 3] 0} 1) 0 
East Saginaw, 1857|Wm.De L.Love, D.D.,p.|’71| 77}208|285| 49)23/16)/39| 0) 6] 0} 6}10) 5/342 
Eaton Rapids, 1843)Philo R, Hurd, a.p. °40)?71] 33} 51] 84} 14/10) 1/11] 2} 5) 0} 7} 2) 2) 85 
Essex, 1855/E. T. Branch, a.p, 49/68] 6| 6] 12] 0} 0] 0} O} 0] 1} 0} 1] O| Oo} 60 
Farmer’s Creek, 1848} None, 3} 6} 9} Of O} 0} O} O} O| OF OF O] OF O 
Flat Rock, 1858|Robert Parsons, a.p. ?T1| 23) 47) 70} 14) 0} 0} QO} 4) 1} 1} 6] 0} 0/128 
Flint, 1867|Edw. W. Bacon, a.p. 72] 39/104/143) 2) 8/14/22] 0] 9} 0} 9} 0) 0/240 
ae hp a“ <—— Fletcher, a.p. 745)’6d} 18} 24] 42] 4] 0} 1] 1] 1] 0} 0} 1] 0] 0} 99 
ranklin, one. 23| 49] 72] 7) 2 
¥redonia, 1863/James Verney, p. 768/67] 18] 34] 52] 1] 9 ahs : : M : : ytd 
Batten, tee grt <3 Branch, a.p. *49|’68] 4] 6] 10] 0} 0] 0} 0} 0] 2] Oo} 2] 0} o| O 
alnes, one, 
Galesburg, 1852] Warren F. Day, a.p. 766/’59] 68/101|169| 20 $ 
Genesee, 1849|Hazael Tricks ope 934/72] 7 10 26 ~~ : RES . . Ae 0 ioe 
Glen Arbor, 1867/G, A. Pollard,a.p. °55|?71) 14] 12] 26] 1] 2] 0} 2] 0} 3! 0] 3] 2} oO} 50 
Goodrich, 1855|A. Sanderson, a.p. _789/67| 18] 27) 45] 7] 0} 1] 1] 3} 0} 0} 2} 0} O| 75 
Grand Blane, 1833|J.V.Hickmott, a.p. 750/69] 28] 49] 77} 4) 5} 4| 9] 1] 2} 0} 3] 1) Oj 68 
Grand Ledge, 1864|N. D. Glidden, a.p. 749/70] 6] 13] 19] 2! 3] 3/6] 0} 2] 1] 3] 3} 1}100 
Grand Rapids, Ist, 1836/J. M. Smith, a.p. »60)"63}157|320/477| 79] 6] 8/14] 2|14| o|16] 8! 7/410 
a 2d, 1870/Robt. Hovenden, a.p.’60/'71| 5! 9] 14] 0} 1] 1! 2} O} 1} 0} 1) 1] Oo} 90 
Grandville, 1839|Chas. Spooner, a.p. °39)?68} 11] 28] 39] 1] 0] 3] 3] 1] 1] 0} 2] 0} oO} 50 
Grass Lake, 1835|Geo. Williams, a.p. 71] 55] 88]144] 4/29] 2/31] 3/10] 0/13/13] 0/165 
Greenville, 1852|J. L. Patton, a.p. 62/6) 50] 82/132} 6) 1] 6] 7] 1| 4] O| 5] O} O]240 
Hart, 1868} Wm. Woodmansee, p. |’71] 10] 13] 23} 6} 1} 2} 3] 2] 0} o| 2] 0} Oo} 60 
Bersiandy 1844 None. 6| 20] 26] 7/13] 3/16] 0| 0} 0] of af o} © 
sey, 7 one. 8} 10) 18] 1} 8} 2/10) 0 
Hilliards, 1872 {S-W. Noyes, Pres.Lic.] 72) 17] 18] 35] O} 0} O} Oo] O ° : olay c ee 
Jlomestead, 1864) John Pettitt, a.p. 730/71) 15} 19) 34] 8) 4) O} 4) 1! 0} O} 1] 1) 0} 40 
Hope, 1851 {8.W. Noyes, Pres.Lic.] ?T1| 26] 35) 61) 13} 3] 0} 3] 2] 0} oO} 2) O} O}118 
ubbardston, 1855|N. L. Otis, a.p. 72) 25] 31} 56) 18) 1} 0} 1] 1] 1} O} 2] O} O}100 
Hudson, 1836|B. D. Conkling, ap, ’68/72| 39] 98/137] 32] 0| 6} 6| 0} 4] o| 4] o} oj215 
Tonia, 1888 PED Newberry, ireas TL| 14] 34] 48] 2) 0} 3) 3] 0} 4] oj 4! Oo} oO} 70 
. Cleveland, a.p. % t : 
Jackson, Ist, 1aail None. 708|135(261(396] str2l3sls0 alze| oj2o| 4| 8|4or 
Bg mds 1867\/L. M. Hunt, a.p. 768/769} 20) 35} 55) 14] 1] 2] 3] 0} 6] 0} 6] 0 los 
Johnstown, 1865|John Moil. a.p. 72/71} 14] 24) 38] 8} 2] O} 2) 1] 5] oO} 6] 1) Oo} 72 
Kalamazoo, 1st, 1836/Oliver 8. Dean, a.p. 764/967}110]164/274| 38} 3/13/16] 6] 9} 1/16] 1] 1]193 
Plymouth,186)/D. N. Bordwell, a.p. 59/769] 29] 59] 88] 10] 1| 6] 7] 0} O| Oo} oO} O| Ol160 
eae oe ge Shoop, a.p. 67/67} 12] 28] 40] 4! 0} 2) 2] 1] 3) o| 4] o| 6| 60 
one, 
Laingsburg, 1864)/Wm. Mulder, ap. 767/66] 11) 15] 26] 4] 2| 0} 2] 0 
. 0 0 
ote 1849/8. P. Barker, a.p. ?T1| 31) 49) 80) 5)10) 1/11) 1 alte 19 3 ol100 
ansing, 1864/M, W. Fairfield, a.p, 72! 42) 681110) 118 2) 5] 7] 2] 1) 0 2) 0/120 


1873.] Statistics, — Michigan. 141 
CH. MEMB’Rs.|Admt’d)Removals,|sApr. a 
: S| April 1, 1872. |1871-72.] 1871-72. |71-72. 0 
CHURCHES, 3 MINISTERS, s 3 pene mA] —~— | A 
= Sle. 13/3] sl jelaietsieialg|e| & 
Place and Name. Ee) Name. s EIS |g & ZIS|SIS/SIEISIEIE IE DQ 
S) S61Sls ISLE | aIEISEISISIBIEIZISI 
Lawrence, 1837|E. W. Shaw, a.p. 758/71] 15] 26| 41} 2] 0} 2! 2) 0} 0} O} 0} O} O} 75 
Leland, 1865|Geo. Thompson, a.p.?48)’65| 8] 13) 21] 5] 2] 0} 2} 1} 2) 1} 4! 2| o| 70 
Leroy, 1837|Reuben Eyarts, a.p. 20) 29) 49) 18} 5) 0) 5) 1] 6] 0] 7] 4] O} 65 
Leslie, 1865)J. Wing Allen, a.p. 62/69} 18] 40| 58] 7} 4/12]16} 0] 7| 0] 7] 3] 1] 60 
Lexington, 1866, None. 7| 15} 22} O} O| O} OF O} O} O| OF O| OF O 
Litchfield, 1839/8. G. Updyke, a.p. 72) 51] 84/135] 18} 2} 4) 6} 2] 0] O} 2) 2) 1/125 
Lodi, 1854) Wm: Platt, a.p. 47)?71; 20] 33] 53} 9} 2} 1} 2] 0} 2) 0} 2} 0} ol110 
London, 1838} None. 10} 24) 34) 2] 0} 1) 1] 1} 0} 0} 1] 0] 0} 30 
Lowell, 1856|/L. 8. Griggs, a.p. 64)?70| 39] 76/115} 8] 8} 4/12] 2) 4) 0} 0} 8} 01150 
Manistee, — 1862| John B. Wiske, a.p. *67| 16] 30] 46] 8) 2) 1) 3] 0} 1} 0} 1} 0} 5]120 
Maple Rapids, 1868)K.'T. Branch, a.p. 49}68] 19] 26] 45] 6} 0] 6) 6] 0} 1} 0} 1] 0} o|100 
Marshall, 1869) W. M. Barrows, a.p. 72/71] 23] 46] 69] 6/21] 8/29] 0} 4] 0] 4] 5} 0/218 
Mattawan, 1867) Jonathan Crane, a.p.36/’70} 30} 58] 88) 15] 3] 6] 9] 1} 2] 0} 3] 8} 7/100 
Matteson, 1862|J.R. Bonney, a.p. 63|’62} 12!) 35] 47] 4! 2| 3] 5] 1] 2] 0} 3} 1] oO} 60 
Memphis, 1840)/Wm. P, Russell, a.p. 40/48] 20} 72) 92) 15}/23} 1/24) 1) 2] 0} 3/10} 0/132 
Michigan Centre, 1870/Geo. Williams, a.p, 71] 15} 29) 44) 1/13} 7/29) 0} 2} 8)10}10} 1) 60 
Middleville, 1846) None. 15} 39} 54] 6] 0} 0} O} O} 3} 1) 4} O| oO] O 
Morenci, 1858) None. 6} 16) 22) 2] 0} O} O} O} 1) v} 1) 0} 0/208 
Mt. Morris, 1869)Hazael Lucas, a.p. 784/’70) 8] 16] 24| 3] 0} 0} 0} 1} 0} 0] 1] 0] 0] 50 
Muskegon, 1859| A. D. Stowell, a.p. 70|*31| 59| 90} 0} 3) 2) 5} O} 2) 0} 2) 3) 3/250 
Nankin & Livonia, 1871/A. F. Bruske, a.p. 71) 10] 17} 27} 0/28] 0/28] 1] 0} 0} 1) 0} 0} 50 
Napoleon, 1855|/Sam’! D. Breed. a.p. 62/70] 18] 21} 39} 12] 0} 0] 0} 0} 2} 0} 2} 0} 2) 50 
Newaygo, 1855|Marcus 8, Angel, a.p.’60|’68] *7| 19} 26] 6] 0] 1] 1] 0] 0} 0; oO} 8} 1) 60 
New Baltimore, 1856/H. H.VanAuken, a.p.’64|’67| 10} 20] 30] 3] 3} 0} 3} 2} 1] 0} 8} 2} 0|130 
New Haven, 1868) J. S. Kidder, a.p. 43/71) 7) 21} 28} 3} 2] 4) 6} 0} 4) 2) 6) 1) 0} 40 
Northport, 1863|/E. E. Kirkland, a,p. 746|?70} 8] 13] 21| 0} 0] 2} 2] 0} 1! 0} 1] 0} of130 
Oakwood, 1848/Sam/’l Phillips, a.p., ?37/’71} 11} 31) 42] 7 3] 0} 3] 0} 3) 7/10} 3} O} 70 
Old Wing Mission, 1849/Geo.N, Smith, a.p. 749 
Olivet, 1845|Hiram Elmer, a.p. 44/70}127/159)286] 15) 5} 1) 6] 3/10) 0/13) 0} 4/260 
Onondaga, 1856} None. 4) 2) 6] 0} 0} 0} O} Oj} O} O| O| 0] oO] O 
rion, 1853|Saim’l Phillips, a.p. 737/70] 4 6) 10] 0} 0} 0] G| 0} 0} O| Oo} Oo} 0} 60 
Osceola, 1843) None. 
Otsego, 1837|[H. H. Morgan, Presb.]|’71| 20] 46] 66] 3) 0] 0} 0} 1} 2) 0} 3} 0} o/120 
Ovid, 1871|Wm. Mulder, ep. 6T|?71, 5! 13} 18) O] 3} 4) 7] 0; 0} G] O] 1] OF O 
Owosso, 1853|[D. W.Sharts, Presb.] )?71} 64) 88/152) 12) 0} 5) 5] 1) 5} 0} 6] 0} 0/154 
Paris, 1860/N. K. Evarts, a.p.  80)?70} 9) 15) 24] 3/11) 2/13) 0} 0} 0} 0/10} 0} 50 
Penfield, 1869|M. Q. McFarland,a.p.’43/’69| 8) 11] 19] 0} 1) 1) 2} 2] 1) 0} 3} 0} 0; 40 
Pentwater, 1866|/Elizur Andrus, a.p. 750/’70) 19) 32) 51] 4) 1/11/12} 3) 0} 0} 3) 1) 0/130 
Pinckney, 1848|Kdmund Dyer, a.p. 72) 10} 25} 85} 5} O} 0} Oj 1) 3] O} 4} 0) Oo} O 
Pleasanton, 1866|J.D. Millard, a.p.  761)’69) 9] 10} 19] 3} 1} 0} 1) Oj 0} Oj 0} 1) O| 23 
Pontiac, 1831/8. O. Allen, a.p. 270/72) 54/143}197] 29) 6) 2) 8} 2] 5) 0} 7} 4) 1/200 
Port Huron, 1840)James S. Hoyt, p. 5 8]’58) 102/164/266) 22) 4| 8/12] 1) 2} 0} 3) 2) 2/240 
Portland, 1843|L. P. Spelman, a.p. 760/67] 8} 41) 49) 7) 0} 1} 1] 1} 3) 0} 4) 0) 1/100 
Port Sanilac, 1854|Daniel Berney, a.p. 736/61} 17) 26) 43) 6} 2) 0} 2] 1) 0) 0} 1) 0} 4) 80 
Raisinville, 1849} None. 4) 8] 12) 1] 0} 0} O} 0} 0} 0} OF 0} OF O 
Ransom, 1848/J. T. Husted. a.p. _68)72) 31) 46) 77| 2} 3} 2) 5] 1) 2) 0} 3) 1) 0} 7 
Ray, 1838)Robert G, Baird, a.p.759|’70| 7| 6] 13} 3} 0} 0} 0] 0} 1) | 1) 0) OF O 
Rochester, 1827|_ None. 15} 59} 74] 7] 0) 1] 1) 1} 1} 0} 2) 0} 0} 80 
Rockford, 1847) W. M. Irons, a.p. 71) 15} 41} 56] 8} 8}19/27] 0] 0} 0} 0} 3) 0} 40 
Romeo, 1829|/H. O. Ladd, p. *65/?70| 75|141)216] 21/36] 5/41) 1) 5} 2) 8/17) 3/175 
Royal Oak, 1842)Samuel Porter, a.p. 65/72} 14) 27) 41} 4] O! 1] 1) 1) 7) 3/11) 0} 1/125 
Raline, 1844)T'hos. Towler, a.p. 53)?71| 9} 24) 33] 4} 0] 0} O| 1} 0} 0} 1) OF O} 25 
Sandstone, 18¢9/L. M. Hunt, a.p. 268/?7U] 29) 37] 66] 15] 7} 1) 8) 0} 1) 1) 2) 3] 0} 6) 
Saranac, 1871} None. 8} 13} 21) 0} 1/20/21) 0} 0} 0 0 1)}0}> 10 
Saugatuck, 1860|J. F. Taylor, a.p. °55|’68} 18] 29) 47] 4| 0} 1} 1) 1} 6 0} 7 1) 3/160 
Sebewa, 1870 one. 1) 5} 6] O} Of OF OF OF} OF OF OF OF OF 380 
Shelby, 1864/A. St. Clair, a.p. 4469) 15) 25) 40) 2} 3} 0) 3) 1) 1) 0) 2) 2) 0} 50 
Sherw’d & Leonid’s 1866) None. = diel 
Smyrna, ~ 1898/Benj. Parsons, a.p. 754|?70} 18) 23) 41] 2) 7) 0) 7 0}; 1) 0 1 2) 0} 69 
Somerset, 1st, 1858|W. E. Caldwell, a.p. 63/71) 29) 43) 72) 2] 1} 3} 4} 0/ 2) 0} 2) 1) 1) 50 
hs 2d, 1867|G. R. Stephenson, a.p. |’72| 7] 18} 25) 3] 0} 0} 0; 0) 0} O/ 0 0 O| O 
South Hayen, 1856 Joseph Anderson, a.p. |’69] 29] 64; 93) 6/10) 4/14) 1} 7) 0) 8) 5) O15 
St. Clair, 1841} None, 27) 41] 68} 12) 2) 1} 3} 2] 6] 0; 8} 0) 0; 90 
St. Johns, 1860' None. 37] 66/103} 21] 3} 6} 9} 0) 9} O} 9) 1) 1/140 
St. Joseph, 1854/M. M. Colburn, a.p.751)?70} 35] 64) 89) 17) 2) 2) 4) 0/4) 0) 1] 0) 1] O 
Summit, + 1851/Thomas Towler, a.p.’53/’71| 22] 46) 68) 9) 1) 2) 3) 0 0} 0} 1) 0} 0100 
Three Oaks, 1840/P.B.Parrey, a.p. 47 |72/*20).35] 55] 12) 0} 0) 0} 0} 0) 0} OF O| O} 75 
Traverse City, 18630. H. Spoor, a.p. 261/72] 15] 26) 41} 4} 1) 3) 4) 0} 0} 0) O} 1) 2/110 
Union City, 1837|E, G, Chaddock, p, 60/?70|121|195|316| 25/48/1159] 11 4] 0} 5}30) 0[300 


142 Statistics. — Michigan. [Jan. 
CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d| Removals BAPT.@ 
: S| April 1, 1872. }1871-72.] 1871-72. 71-72. 9 
CHURCHES. DS MINISTERS. | 3 )}—<$<<—+S ao 

= ov} os}. Qg/+ ol eave ‘|ala|z 
S s aha S =/4 “18 o/s 3 
5 a|£lo/S]<| SlsiSiSiSlelsisisial a 
Place andname. Name. S| Ela | 2) 5) S/ElslslSl2izlelels = 
Utica 1855|D. P. Breed, a.p. 272/72] 7| 35] 42] 9] 0} 0} O} 0} 6} O} 6} O} 0/1388 
Vermontville, 1838] None. d 65/102|167| 22} 3) 2} 5] 3] 7} 0/10) 9) 0/150 
Vicksburg, 1865|J. J. Bunnel, a.p. °65|’72}_ 7} 9] 16} 0} 0} 0/ 0} 0} Oj 0} oO O| 0; 50 
Vernon, 1851} None. 13] 20) 33} 2} 0} 0} O} 2) 4) 0} 5} 0; Of 50 
Victor, 1845|Wm. Mulder, a.p. 67/65} 23] 32) 55! 0} 0} 0} 0} 1) 0} O} 1) 0} OF 75 
Vienna, 1844/W. T. Hunt, a.p. 71! 10} 25} 35} 3] 2} 1] 3} 2-1] 0} 3] 0} 0} 80 
Wacousta, 1862|N. D. Glidden, a.p. 70| 15] 26] 41] 2] 3) 1) 4] 0] 0) 0) Oo] 1) 1) O 
Watervliet, 1852|_ None. 7} 10} 17} 0} 0} 0} O} O| O} O} OF 0] OF O 
Wayland, 1860) Benj. Moon, a.p. 71] 13} 41] 44] 5] 0} 1] 1] 0} 1} 2] 3} 0} O} 60 
‘Wayne, 1848} None. 13] 36] 49} 5} 0} 1] 1} 2} 1] 0} 3) 0} 07/140 
Webster, 1860} None. 29] 47| 76] 16] 0| 6} 6} 1) 2} 0} 3] 0} 0} 40 
West Elmwood, 1869} None. 5] 7| 12] 2] 0} 0} 0} O| Of 0} OF O| O} 24 
Wheatland, 1843|Elisha M. Lewis, p. 750/765) 31) 57) 88] 12] 5).°2| 7] 1} 2} 0) 3) 2) 2/180 
White Hall, 1863|J. G. Schaffer, a.p. 71] 8] 12) 20) 8] 1] 6} 7} 2} 3} 0] 5}-1) 2) 50 
Windsor, 1846] None. 5| 8] 13] 2{ 0] 0} O] 0} Of O} O| O| 0/100 
OTHER MINISTERS. James L. Crane, Adams, | Roswell Parker, farmer, 
Danforth L. Eaton, farmer, Adams. 
T.C. Abbott, Pres. Ag. Coll., Lowell. John D. Pierce, retired, Ypsi- 

Lansing. Joseph Estabrook, teacher,| _ lanti. 


Amos B. Adams, farmer, Ben- 
zonia. 

Henry A. Austin, 
Pleasanton. 

Charles E. Bailey, Sec. G. T. 
Coll., Benzonia. 

Addison Ballard, D.D., De- 


troit. 

Jas. Ballard, Am. Miss. Asso- 
ciation, Grand Rapids. 

W. H. Barclay, Easton. 

Isaac Barker, retired, Rock- 
ford. 

Alonzo Barnard, mechanic, 
Benzonia. 

S. A. Barnard, Lansing. 

Edmund W. Borden, in busi: 
ness, Clio. 

Abram L. Bloodgood, Monroe. 

Alvin H, Brown, in business, 
Jackson, 

William M. Campbell, physi- 
cian, Vernon. 


farmer, 


Ypsilanti. 

Darius N. Goodrich. 

James Gregg. 

John Holway, Grand Rapids. 

P. H. Hollister, Hancock. 

Oramel Hosford, Sup. Pub. 
Inst., Olivet. 

Deodate Jeffers, retired, Kal- 
amazoo. 

William 8. Lewis, farmer, 
Pleasanton. 

Asa_ Mahan, 
Adrian. 

Henry Melville, Parma. 

Nathan J. Morrison, D.D., 
Pres, Coll., Olivet. 

Henry C. Morse, 
Union City. 

James Nall, retired, Detroit. 

Rufus Nutting, retired, De- 
troit. 

Orson 
Flint. 


D.D., retired, 


farmer, 


Parker, 


Evangelist, 


Daniel J. Poor, Romeo. 
Levi Reed, retired, Muskegon. 
Samuel Sessions, farmer, St. 


Johns. 
Charles Temple, retired, Ot- 


sego. 

Owen C. Thompson, Detroit. 

George M. Tuthill, Agent Am, 
Bible Soc., Kalamazoo. 

Leroy Warren, Supt. A. H. 
M. Soc., Pentwater. 

Waters Warren, retired, Three 
Oaks. : 

William P. Wastell, 

James 8. White, bookseller, 
Marshall. : 

Wolcott B. Williams, Sup’t. 
Am. Home Miss’y Soc., 
Charlotte. 


LICENTIATE, 
H. K. Bushnell, Litchfield, 


SUMMARY.—Cuourcues: 11 with pastors; 123 with acting pastors; 46 vacant (including 9 
supplied by licentiates or other ministers of other denominations). ToTaL,180. Gain, 6. 
MINISTERS: 11 pastors; 101 acting pasters; 43 others. Torat, 155. LIcENTIATES, 1. 
CuurcH MEMBERS: 4,429 males; 7,941 females. Toran, 12,370, including 1,355 absent. 


Gain, 362, 


ADDITIONS IN 1871-72: 668 by profession: 530 by letter. Toran, 1,198. 


REMOVALS IN 1871-72: 139 hy death; 445 by dismissal; 58 by excom’n. 


BApTisMS IN 1871-72: 316 adult; 144 infant. 


In SABBATH SCHOOLS}; 16,069, 


Loss, 562. 


TOTAL, 642. 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (118 churches, 123 last year): $29,498.72, a decrease of $53, 


481.382. Of the total,—A, B. 
American Missionary Association, $2 


O. BF. M., $3,006.44; Am. Home Missionary Society, $2,935.04; 
»736.95; American Congregational Union, $1,872.85; 


Congregational Publishing Society, $115.76; Western Education Society, $223.70; other 


benev., $19,107.98. 


moneys for home purposes, not ‘f benevolent.” 
year): $223,091.41, —an increase of $66,460.32. (Last 
Apparently this had gone with the column of “ 
equivalent seems to be now restored.) 


$2,979.00. 


(Last year’s ‘‘ Memorial and other objects, $69,131.00,” clearly included 
) Parise Expensgs (141 churches, 136 last 
year showed a decrease of $41,376.55. 
memorial and other objects,” and its 
TotaL MONEYS, $252,590.13, an inorvase of 


CHANGES.—Cunurcnes: New, or replaced on the list,-— Allendale; Alma; Bellevue: 
Covert; Croton; Grand Rapids, 2d church; Hillard’s; Nankin and 5 ree Saline; 


Saranac; Sebewa; Vicksburg. Dropped from the lis 
Hancock; Ludington; Plainwell. ao : sy 


t,— Brady; Deerfield; Elk Rapids ; 


1872. Statistics. — Michigan ; Minnesota. I 
7 S 43 


MINISTERS : Ordinations, 1 [without installation]. Installations, 1. Dismissals, 1. Deceased, 
2 without charge. 


ORGANIZATION. — Nine Associations or Conferences of Churches. The churches are also 


united ina GENERAL ASSOCIATION, East Bethel is connected with the GENERAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF INDIANA. 


8a>Most of the summary given in the Minutes is particularly well prepared, and the tables 
arevery handsome, 


MINNESOTA. 


CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt?d/Remoyals | BAPT. 3 
: 5 | Sept. 1, 1872, |1871-72.| 1871-72. 11-72. 8 
CHURCHES. i MINISTERS. rs 2 | ——A— | —--. | —~—| ~~ @ 
cS ® 6) 314 eles ies ‘)slala( 4 
g Z/Els}3]4| Si/e/Sls/al Sis (Sal a 
Place and Name. Name, S\ Ela |e isi SISIE/SlalSrsis & < 
‘S) Chole le le |< IQ Ialalalalsl 4 
Afton, 1858] Alva D. Roe, TTT 4 - . 1| 2} 3 r Hl yo 
2X o . 6 
hae 1855 ALK Packard, p. %51)60| 27| 49] 76| 12| 1] 1] 2] | 3] | 8] | 2] 20 
Austin, ned! a T. Graves, 71/71 iy ag e aus 12/26) 2] 4 6] 8} 6] 40 
Beaver, 186 one, 
Belle Prairie, 1870|Wm, A, Cutler, 68P70)| 4) 7] 11 1| 1) 2 1 25 
Brainerd, 1882)/Samuel Ingham, 269/72} 8] 12} 20 2020 
Butternut Valley, 1855|Philip Peregrine, 61/68| 11) 15| 26 2 
Cannon City, 1872) None. as 6} 11) 17 uf 1 5 
Cannon Falls, 1856). W. Merrill, p. | 64/67) 12) 17) 29) 1 zi 2 6 
Chain Lake Centre, 1865/Oliver P. Champlin, 770 710) 5) 5) 10) 8 1) 1 
Claremont, ‘1860|/Charles Shedd, 942)°70| 14] 21) 35] 6) 2 2 yd 94. 
Clearwater, 1854/J. G. D. Stearns, 43 68 19) 47 66 20 a 2 2 95 
Collins, 1871)S. H. Kellogg, eu Ke 11} 11) 22) —|10 2)12 ' ; a 
Cottage Grove, 1858/K. J. Hart, p. 56 67 36] 47) 83] 17] 3} 7)10 - 
Bee, Sen, aes Ld | ad 
ouglas 70)E. W. Merri 7 7| 31, 2 
Duluth,’ 1871 Charles ©. Salter, p. 59)70| 25] 27| 52) 2|12/14126 4) 3|100 
Elgin 1858 one. 
Me saiclor, 1853/Chas. B. Sheldon, 51 565 88) 55) 93] 7} 6} 6/12) 2) 2 4) 1} {100 
Fairmount, 1868]Oliver P. Champlin, 70 mm il 10) 21} 1 Y 6 . f 3 4 beep 
Faribault, Ist Cong. 1856| Edmund Gale, 56 "65 50} 84/184] 22] 5) 8/13} 2 7 32 3 ae 
“Plymouth, 1866)K. M. Williams, p. 769 70 58 94)152) 38 4/10 14) 4/17 7M ee 
Fergus Falls, 1872|George A. Hood, % 72 3]. 6] 9] 2} 2] 7| 9 a 
Glencoe, 1857|E. G. Wicks, 72/72 6} 13 19 3 3 2 2 ar 
Glenwood, 1867/A. C. Lathrop, ae 67 4) 8] 12 2 
Granville, 1869/E. W. Merrill, 64/769} 6} 9] 15] 2 A 
Grove Lake, 1867; None. pall 5| 5) lo] 5 ala 
Guilford, 1860) A. Morse, aT Tale ‘ ; ‘ bf 
Hamilton, 1860/Robt. 8. Armstrong, 756/’69/ 20) 26) 46) 2 
Hebron, 1864 ERiMp Peregrine, 768} 10} 9) 19 
Iigh Forest: 1860 one. 
Hutchinson, 1870 R. 8. Batler, 166 v2 | 5 7 J 142 
Lac Qui Parle 1872|0. A, Starr % 2 8] ¢ 
ueey City,  — 1856|John W. Ray, %58)'72] 27] 60) 93] 8) 4) 3] 7] | 2) | 2} 1} [158 
feaae,” Boat Wanna 7 451 ql 26] al of altol | 7] | a] 7 _| 38 
Lansin 1 one. 2 5 
tenore 1857|C. W. Marshall, is ta a : 18 Aieal a 1 1} 1) 1 " 
heh aaa isle W. Gane’, * 952)72| 24] 33] 57] 11] 5{10/15] 2] 2] | 3} 2} 4|125 
Mantorville, 1858|N. W. Grover, ea 768 7 2 - ve : 1 : 1] 6 7 é He 
pf eaodeted iseolm, P Dada,” x4)00) 14] 28) 29] 4| 2/1] 3} 1 1} 2| 3] 50 
azeppa, ;. P. Dada 6 8), 
Medford. 1856|Edward Brown, p. 53)?68| 21] 31/ 52) 5/1) 6] 7] | 3) | 8 100 
Merton, 1869} None. 
Minneapolis,— ane a i ne 
i y 36/45)81] 5/18] |23)18) 8/625 
. Plymouth,1857|H. A. Stimson, p. ph A as aa ee “s ee : alcatalsen 
Vine st. 1867|Horace Bumstead, p. si Ma Elen eiahn 7 35 
Montevideo, 1872)/0, A. Starr, Fe 71 re\-23| 30| 6/2 | ol al a2l |slal |so 
Monticello, 1856 hee Smith, 63°69 a i at obeala : 
Mower City, 1870 one. Harllee gl al al el alas 8 thioo 
Northfield, 1856 d. Aaguetns Towle,p. 72 te A ee . eeaglod| aide taabre tite 
hike) pad rere H. Bell, ais she kre 2 ale 
Paynesville one. al l1g0 
Plainview, ° 1863|/Henry Willar1, a — e i . : 4 i 4) | 4 o 
Prairieville, Hast, 1861)Luman O. Gilbert, sare! et 10 isl i al 2 a} alal | a) 25 
Princeton, 1856:C, A, Hampton, 687 


144 Statistics. — Minnesota ; Mississippt. [Jan. 
cH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d|Removals BAPT. 9 
: Z| Sept. 1, 1872. |1871-72.] 1871-72. |?71-72 2 
CHURCHES. 43 MINISTERS. g 9 | = 
< ee Se rs :|2/2| ./s]4/2/3 
E a| Slo 12) 4| S:/S/sisleisisisia| a 
Place and Name, 5) Name. S| Bic g 6 | SlflslolSialx 3\5 a es 
S) 616ls |e le la RleigiAlaleislal4 
uine 1863|Chas. Duren 741/?70) 12) 20) 32) 2 1] 70 
te an 1858|A. Fuller, p.. 162|"66| 41} 78/119| 15|16| 8/24] 1| s 7| 4|165 
Rose Creek, 1872| A. Morse, 72) 3) 4 7 
Rushford, 1860|Wm. W. Snell, 59/755] 8} 18] 26] 2 1} 1 1 1 70 
Saratoga, 1856/F. L. Fuller, 71{ 14| 16} 30) 4/1 Z 3 3 40 
Sauk Centre, + 1867|A.J. Pike, 959/68} 8} 19) 27) 1) 1 1 55 
Sauk Rapids, * 1855|Sherman Hall, 931/55) 8) 9/17) 2 2| 2 30 
Smithfield, 1868/H. Willard, 68) 10) 11} 21) 4 x 
Spring Valley, 1856} None. 26) 26] 52) 4 3] 3] 2) 5 % 60 
St. Anthony, 1851| None. 39] 76/115) 21] 5} 4) 9} 2) 8) |10) 4 
St. Charles, 1859| Geo. Ritchie, 53/72) 15} 21| 36 42 
St. Cloud, 1864|Cyrus Pickett, 967/72] 10) 16] 26} 3 3 ie 45 
St. Paul, 1858|C. M. Terry. 271/72} 30] 67| 97) 28 9] 9} 2) 3 5 2)150 
Sterling, 1857| Duncan McDermid, 71) 15} 21) 36 2); 1) 3 az 1 4) 50 
Vernon Centre, 1864| None. 
Wabasha, 1857|(W. E. Honeyman, Presd.]|71} 26) 42) 68) 13} 1) 3) 4 2 2 150 
Waseca, 1868|E. C. Starr, %71PT1) 27} 22} 49} 4/11) jl 2] 2/136 
Wasioja, 1858|Chas. Shedd, 58] 5] 15) 20] 3 2) 2 1} 30 
Waverley, 1871/0. P, Champlin, 71) 5} 8] 13) 1] 3) 2) & 2 
Winnebago City, 1859|D. McDermid, 72) +8] 14] 22 
Winona, 1854|H. M, Tenney, p. 968|?70) 54/128/182| 20]13)10}23) 2/12) 2/16] 4) 5}250 
Zumbrota, 1857|8. H. Barteau, p. 751170] 42! 68/110! 91 Tl 5112 4 4 51200 


Richard Hall, Agent Am.| Royal Twichell, New Mu- 


OTHER MINISTERS. Home Miss. Soc., St. Paul, nich. 


N. A. Hunt, Sterling. Austin Willey, Northfield, 
E.H. Alden, Waseca. George H. Miles, Owatonna. 
Jeremiah IR. Barnes, Wi-| N.H. Pierce, Northfield. LIcENTIATE. 
nona, James W. Strong, Pres. Coll., ; 
Gabriel Campbell, Prof. State Northfield. Samuel Ollerenshaw, H. M., 
University, St. Anthony. John C. Strong, Indian Mis- Morris. 
Charles Galpin, Excelsior. sion, Leech Lake. 


SUMMARY.—CnurcuHEs: 12 with pastors; 52 with acting pastors; 14 vacant (including 1 

supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). Toran, 78. Gain, 2. 

MINISTERS: 12 pastors : 42 acting pastors; 12 others. ToTaL,66. Licentiates, 1. 

ooo giana a 1,393 males; 2,255 females. TOTAL, 3,648, —including 430 absent. 

ain, 91, 

ADDITIONS IN 1871-72: 235 by profession; 287 by letter. ToTat, 522, 

REMOVALS IN 1871-72: 39 by death; 176 by dismissal; 4 byexcommunication. Toran, 219, 

BAPTisMs IN 1871-2; 93 adult; 86 infant, IN SABBATH SCHOOLS: 5,135. Loss, 40, 

BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (49 churches, 48 last year): $7,374.00, a decrease of $7,562.73, 
CuuRCH EXvENSEs (64 churches, 45 last year): $63,594.77, an increase of $17,446.74. 


CHANGES. —Cuurcues: New, — Brainerd; Cannon City; Collins; Detroit; Lac Qui Parle; 
Little Falls; Montevideo; Rose Creek, Dropped from the list, —Bear Valley; Bristol; 
Judson; Nevada; Orono; Somerset. 

MINISTERS: Ordinations, etc., not reported in advance sheet. 


ORGANIZATION.— The churches are united in the GENERAL CONGREGATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE OF MINNESOTA, . 


- 


MISSISSIPPI. 

| Sept.30,1872. | °71-72. | 1871-72. | 71-72. 
Columbus, 1832/Sam’! C. Feemster,p.*66 65] 20) 22] 42/ 2! o| ol o Das , 
Hamilton,t ae F. Galloway, '  71)/’70| 9| 18| 27| | 6| 1] 7 of o| al a 8 | 50 
Tougaloo, 1870| Moses Dickson, 6] 24) 30 16} 0/16} 0} O} 1) 1 8] 46 
TOTAL: 3 churches, 3 ministers. "35 64 “99 oe 22 a 23 ry x 3 ae 6 iT 196 
rr i 

* Also Editor of Christian Republic. t+ New Ruhamah church, 


Orner Ministers, —H, W. Cobb, A. M, A., Tougaloo. 


SUMMARY.—Cuaurcues, etc., as above. Loss of members, 10. Loss in Sabbath Schools, 64. 


ConTRIBUTIONS.—(2 churches, same last yyear); CHARITABLE, $1 
$91.58. ParisH EXPENSES, $143, ‘J ae 


CHANGES. — None in list. 
ORGANIZATION, —Connected with the Sour WesTERN CONFERENCE, 


1873.] 


Statistics, — Missouri. 


MISSOURI. 
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CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt?d| Removals | BAPT. m 


: S| Oct. 1, 1872. |1871-72.) 1871-72. |’71-72. 3 
CHURCHES. z MINISTERS. 3| | -——_4| -~| | ~~ @ 
aS g| 2 $/49)#4| |-)ala Slalal 9 
eI 2\ als) | ../s/s]lelsiZisizl 4 
Place and Name, Name. SES} 815 | SSS] sle/siSlels 
S Slola ela | aalelalalslal4|el 4 
Amity, 1871|R. S. Stafford, ?72)’69} 10] 10) 20 5 5 2| 5 
Athens, 1865| None. 
Barton, 1871| None. 
Bedford, » 1870! None. 
Bevier, Welsh, 1864/Griffith Jones, 70/71 
1865|George W. Williams ’60|’72} 19] 22} 41} 4} 3) 7/10 7 if 100 
Breckenridge, 1866|Oliver Brown, 57/70} 31] 32] 63 2) 2 130 
Brookfield, 1865/Charles C. Harrah,p. hy 771) 41) 69}110! 15/24/17/41] 2) 8) 1/11] 6) 7125 
Cahoka, 1835/C. 8. Callihan, 4/72] 6} 10} 16 1 1 
California, 1867|F. G. Sherrill, 150 68) 4) 7} 11) 8 8 3 1) 50 
Cameron, 1865|W. A. Waterman, p. 508 67 95| 15] 7} 2} 9) 1} 4| 3) 8} 5) 1/170 
Carthage, 1870/H. B. Fry, 70/69] 6) 14] 20 5} | 5 
Chillicothe, 1865} None. 22) 50) 72] 29 2) 2) 1) 7) 2/10 100 
Dawn, Welsh, 1865|T, W. Davies, 54/69 
Fairmount,, 1867|Charles 8. Callihan, *44/’65) 8) 8) 16) 2 2 2 40 
Gallatin, 1865] None. 10} 9) 19 lj 4] 6 a d 1] 60 
Glenwood, 1863/Frederick W. Crang, ’34|’72) 15] 20) 35) 5 Tt 5| 1] 6 1} 50 
Greenridge, 1871|John G. Bailey, 72) 13} 15] 28) 4) 3 3 1 1} 2} 140 
Greenwood, 1867|John A. Bedient, 72) 22) 28) 50 
Hamilton, 1868|George G. Perkins, 757|’70] 15} 25) 40) 8} 5) 2] 7) 2 2] 1| 1/100 
Hannibal, 1859| Minot J. Savage, pe 764/70)129/186/315) 20 30 10) 7/3800 
Iberia, 1871) Daniel Callahan, FLPTL 
Kansas City, 1865|James G. Roberts, p.758)59! 95) 88}183} 38)22)25/47) 1} 4 4) 8) 1/240 
Kidder, 1864/9. D. Cochran, D.D. 741)'71] 31] 44] 75] 28 8] 8 4, | 4 55 
Kingston, 1865/0. Brown, 6772) 17) 81) 48 16] 6 1) 4 5 80 
Laclede, 1865] None. 13] 18} 26] 5 4) 1) 5 30 
LaGrange, German, 1869|John Schaerer, 65|°69) 18) 22] 40} 1] 7 7 3] 4) 7 3] 75 
Lamar, 1860} None. 
Lathrop, 1870|F.W. Adams, p. 67/70) 14] 22) 36) 6 1} 1} 1] 2} 1) 4 
Lebanon, Ist, 1869/George A. Paddock, 768]70] 29] 35] 64] 18]37] 4/41] 3] 8} 11/21) 1) 90 
se 2d, 1870) None. 
Macon, 1866] Albert Bowers, p. 69/68) 15] 28) 43) 10) 1 1) 1} 3] 1} 5) 1) | 50 
Marshfield, 1870|James H. Harwood, 763|’69] 4| 14/ 18 3] 3 100 
Meadville, 1870|Israel Carleton, 763}70| 5] 11] 16] 1] 5} 7/12) | 3} | 3} 4 45 
Memphis, 1865} Arthur M. Thome, 66/’65] 13} 20} 33) 2) 2) 3) 6) 1 1 4) 50 
Moniteau, 1867|Franklin G. Sherrill, 50)’68] 7) 11] 18) 1] 2} 7| 9 id 40 
Monroe Township, 1872/G. G. Perkins, 757/770) Al) SI) 7, 1 
Neosho, 1866|/H. D. Lowing, 756/69] 20| 37] 57| 5) 6) 3] 9} | 7] 2/ 9] 2) | 60 
“City, 1872|H. D. Lowing, 256]'72| 5] 11] 16] 3) 7] 9/16 || 4) 2} 42 
New estar ise W. 1864)Enoch Jones, p, 769/71) 15] 19] 34) 1 5] 5] 1] 3} 711 2) 35 
Ozark, 1859] Robert Furness, 968)?72| 1) 3] 4 
Pauline. 1872|J. 8. Rounce, 521721 5] 3] 8 2) 2] a 
Pierce City, 1872|Jas. H. Harwood,  63)’71)_ 4) 6/ 10} ‘| 2) 8/10 ae 
Pleasant Hill, 1867|A. EH. Alieben, 72) 10] 12) 22 5] 3} 8) 1 1 
Pleasant Mount, 1867| Alfred H. Missildine,’59 67] 14] 24] 38] 5 5] 6/12 34 
Prospect Grove, 1865/C. 8. Callihan, 744721 6) 7] 12) 2 110 
Sedalia, 1866|J. M. Van Wagner, 721 16| 22} 38) 8} 1] 3) 4] | 5) | 5 60 
Seneca, 1870/H. D. Lowing, 758/69] 3] 6| 9} 2 al 1 180 
Springfield, 1870] None. 21| 33} 54] 11) 2 2 rf 7 40 
Bt. Catharine, 1866] Wm. H. Hicks, %56)71] 14| 19] 33) 812) 8/20 4 
St. Joseph, 1867|F. L. Kenyon, 64)?70| 12] 18] 30 3} 7/10) 3 8 11} 1 alive 
&t. Louis Ist Trin, 1852/T. M. Post, D.D.,p. 744/52]133) 67/200 8] 7}10} 7/25} |32 ath 
Pilgrim,  1866/C. L. Goodell, 43| 74/117} | 4] 2} 6 | 7] | 7} | 8/225 
. ‘ Plymouth, 1869] None. 10] 24] 34] 11] 2) 3] 5} | 3) | 38 : Flere 
« Mayflower 1869 Edward P. Powell, a 271) 39) 47] 86) 11)11)18)24 5 5 
Stokes Mound, 1869|I. Carleton, 3/972 al 4 
Sunnyside, 1872} None. 15! 15) 30 5| 90 
Syracuse, 1867|Franklin G. Sherrill, _|?71| 6] 10) 16} 2} 1) 2) 8) | 2 1} 2} 20 
Turkey Creek, 1870|Zenas E. Feemster, °32|’71] 10) 18) 28) 3} 3) | 3 al | 40 
Union Grove, 1865|ArthurM. Thome, 66/65] 20) 24) 44) 2) 2 21 3/1 : me 
Utica, 1860/Israel Carlton, 763/66} 8] 20] 28] 1] 5} 6/11 2 0 
Valley, Welsh, 1867| Griffith Griffiths, 253168] 12! 20) 32) 2} 2! 1) 3 iy 2 6{100 
Webster Groves, 1866|J. Cruickshanks, p. ’58|?71| 27| 36] 63) 7| 3] 6) 9) 1) 1 50 
Wellsville, 1867 pore es Rounce, 752/67] 10] 15] 25] 8) 2) 1) 3) 1 fe 
West Hartford, 1868 6) 6) 12 al il 80 
Windsor, 1868IJ. oa ‘Bailey, 72l gal a7! 82! 4! 5| GUO! 214) | 6 
SECOND SERIES. —VOL, V. NO. I. to 
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OTHER MINISTERS. 


J. A. Adams, Marshfield. 
George P. Beard, Treas. Nor- 
mal School, Warrensburg. 
J. OC. Beekman, Kansas City. 

John M. Bowers, Windsor. 

A. Brown, Sedalia. 

Michael J. allan, Kington. 

Isaac W. Cundall, St. Louis. 

Wm. k. Fithian, agent State 
Temp. Soc., St. Louis. 


Statistics. — Missourt. 


George M. Jones, Callao, 

Abiathar Knapp. 

Albert Matson. 

John Monteith, State Supt. of 
Pub. Sch’ls, Jefferson City.” 

Charles Peabody, Dis. Sec. 
Am. Tr. Soc., St. Louis. 

loa M, Pierce, 

Wm. Porter, Webster Groves. 

William R. Seaver, Sedalia. 

Edwin D. Seward, Laclede. 

Matthew H. Smith, teacher, 
Warrensburg. 


[Jan. 


Henry M. Stevens, Tract ag’t, 
Kansas City. 

Edwin B. Turner, Supt. of 
Missions, Hannibal. 

Wn. F. Twining, St. Louis. 

John Wallace, St. Catherine. 


LICENTIATES. 
Henry Hetzler, Lagrange. 


A. E. Tracy. 
Charles H. Rogers. 


SUMMARY.— CuuRcHEs: 10 with pastors; 45 with acting pastors: 13 vacant (including none 


supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). ToTAt, 68. 


Gain, 4. 


MINISTERS: 10 pastors; 32 acting pastors; 24 others. TOTAL, 66. LicENTIATES, 2. 
CuurcH MEMBERS: 1,265 males; 1,645 females. ToraL, 2,910, including 323 absent. Gain, 


174. 


ADDITIONS IN 1871-2: 224 by profession; 203 by letter. 


TOTAL, 427. 


REMOVALS IN 1871-2: 33 by death; 153 by dismissal; 31 by excommunication. ToTAL, 217. 


BaprisMs IN 1871-2: 82 adult; 64 infant. 
In SABBATH SCHOOLS: 4,855. 


Gain, 507. 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (32 churches, 44 last year): $6,321.15, an increase of $148.07. 
ParisH EXPENSES. including church building, support of ministers, etc. (48 churches, 45 


last year): $112,903.10, a increase of $68,456.00, 


VALUE OF CHURCH PROPERTY (39 


churches, 87 last year): $365,500, an increase of $108,950. 


CHANGES.—Cuurcues: New,— Dixon; Monroe township; Neosho City; Pauline; Pierce 


City; Sunnyside. 
MINISTERS: Vo report. 


Dropped from the list,— Pleasant Ridge; Rehoboth. 


ORGANIZATION. —Five Associations of churches. The churches are also united in a GEN— 


ERAL ASSOCIATION, 


NEBRASKA. 
_|CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt’d/Removals BAPT. 2 
A Z| June 1, 1872. : - 71-12, 9 
CHURCHES. 2 MINISTERS. = 8 » 1872, 1871 iby 1871-72. |?71-72 se 
o - : : . . ~ 
Z 2/2) ,1/$| 3] 3|_lelslglclalaigle 
= 3 < a 
Place and Name. Name. 3 gla I s z\slz e\3 g s Els |g a 
5 SISIR IE IE ISIE elalalaleleaial 4 
Ashland, 187]|Asa Farwell, 53/71] 9) 9/ 18] oO] 0/11/11 
Aurora, 1871|/D. B. Perry, ?72)"72| 7) 9] 16) 0} 0/16/16 0 9 0 0 0 ” 
Avoca, 1865) None. 4| 3] 7] 3] 0} 0} OF OF 2 O} 2 oO} O 
Blair, 1870|M. Tingley, 58/69] 4! 9] 13] 4] 0} 0] O} 0} O} 1} 1] 0} O| 50 
Butler Co., 1869} Amos Dresser, 241|’69| 13] 18] 31] 1] 2] 4] 6] 0] 0] Oo} Oo} Oo} 3}100 
Saab: % aH None. 4) 5) 9} 2 
amp Creek, None. 11} 20 
Cedar Bluffs, 1871\J. B. Chase, 65/71) 5) 7 14 ° , 3 3 0 5 ° 3 3 , a 
Columbus, 1867| John E. Elliott, 763)°70| 9} 18) 22} 0} 2| 2] 4] 0} 0} 0} 0} 1) 1) 80 
pe ete a oe See 66/72] 4) 4! 8] 0 40 
rete, 71|red. Alley, %*T)P71) 6| 8 
Dorchester, 1871/T, N. Skinner, 64/72) 2) 4 a 0 i oft 0 0 0 0 0 0 5 
Eldred, 1871|J. B. Chase, 65/72) 0] 2} 2] 0} O} 0} O} O} 2} O} 2] Oo} O 
Elk Horn City, 1870|J. B. Chase, 65)"70| 4) 5] 9} O} 0} O} O| O} O} O} O} Oj O} 85 
Elmwood Precinct, 1870/D. Knowles, 46/69] 5] 4) 9] 1] 1} 0} 1) 0} O} O} O} O} O| 35 
Exeter, 1872|T, N. Skinner, 764/772) 8) 8! 16] 0 45 
Fontenelle, 1856) None. 19] 21) 40} 8} 0} 0} 0} O] 1} 0} 1} 1] 0} 40 
Fremont, 1857|Roswell Foster, *55|°72| 86] 87] 73] 16] 0| 2) 2] o| 5] Oo} 5] 0} o]100° 
Glencoe, 1872|Andrew Warwick, 72/72] 5] 3] 8 0} 0} 36 
Greenwood, 1868/D. Knowles, 246/69! 7} 7] 14) 1] 0} 1] 0] O} 0] O} Of] O] O 
Irvington, 1866 J. J.A.T. Dixon, 56/71] 19] 15] 34) 5] 2] 3] 5] 1] 3] 0} 4] 1] 2] 50 
Jalappa, 1870/Thomas Pugh, 70) 3) 9] 12) O} 0} 0} O} O} O} OF O} O} O} 80 
Jenkins Mill, 1872/8. ©, Dean, 72) 2| 4] 6] 0] 1| 5) 6} 0} Of oj 0| of o| 65 
La Platte, 1870 R. Gaylord, 38)’70] O| 7} 7} 1} O} O} Of O} O} Oj} O} O} O} 20 
Liberty Farm, 1872|D. J. Jones, 72) 4) 5] 9] 0} 0} 9] 9} 0} 0} 0} 0} OO 
Tincoln, 1866/8. R. Dimmock, °72| 13) 21) 34] 6} 3/11/14] 2} 7| 3/12) 1} 0} 80 
Lone Tree, 1872|L. H. Jones, 72) 6! 7] 13} O} O} O} OF O} O| O} OF O} C]Un 
Maple Creek, 1870/Thomas Pugh, 242)70| 3] 2) 5] 0} 0} 0} O} GO| 0} O} OF O| OF 25 
Milford, 1869/H. A, French, 12) 16} 28) 1] 0} 4} 4) 0} 2} 0} 2} 0} 0} 40 
Monroe, 1869/John E, Elliott, 63/770] 1] 41 5} 1] 0} 2] 2] 0} 0} Ol 0} O] 1 
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oH. MEmB’RS.| Admt’d|Removals |papr. nD 
5 Z| June 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. 11.72, 8 
CHURCHES. & MINISTERS. 3} 3} -—-————_] —*- | -—~— |] + 
aS elo] |e) 4al4l [elale@l [elglalal 4 
a az Bl le | be sl: tI SEE? 
a eI Slt] of 9] sis alo la| x 
Place and Name. Name. A) lle B15 | Blelsieis 3 8 SEIS 3 
2) OOS IRI dlelalalajaigiaidia| 4 
Nebraska City, 1863)[J.G.Taylor, Licen.] |’72| 19} 30] 49) 4] 1| 6] 7] 0} 4] 0} 4] 0} 0] 50 
Norfolk, 1870|J. W. Kidder, 758)?70| 8] 12] 20} 1) 1] 8} 9} 0} 0] 0} Oj 1] O} 80 
Nursery Hill, 1871}George Davies, 58/71} 7) 8) 15} O} 6) 9/15) 0] 0] 0} 0} 0} 0/100 
Omaha, 1856|A.F. Sherrill, p. 70/769] 52/ 84/136] 18/18/1028] 1/11] 0|12] 0] o|165 
Palmyra, 1871] None. 10} 11) 21; 0) 0} 0} 0} O} 0} 0} O} O} O}Un 
Pebble, 1871}Andrew Warwick, 72/72) 1] 4| 5 32 
Pepperville, 1869} None. 0} 3] 38] 0} 0} O} 0} Oj 3} O} 3] O} O 
Plattsmouth, 1869|B. F. Manwell, *62)’71| 12} 18} 30] 4) 7| 2) 9} 0} 0} 0} Oj 1] 1) 80 
Schuyler, 1870|/Henry Bates, 743/72) 2) 8) 5} Oj} 0} O| 0} 0} 0} 0} Oj oO} O 
Sutton, 1872|D. B. Perry, 72/72) 3) 5] 8} 0} 2) 6} 8} 0} O| 0} 0} 0} O}Un 
‘Twin Grove,* 1872} None. 6) 4] 10} Oj} 1} 9/10} 0} 0] 0} 0] OF 0 
Weeping Water, 1860/9. Barrows, ?55|?70} 31} 24) 65) 7] 4} 7/11] 0} 0] 0} 0} 2} 7] 30 
York, 1872|W. 8.Hills, 66172] 4{ 2! 6! O| 1{ 5! 6| 0] oO} O| ol Of o 


* Cedar Creek. * 


In addition to the above, the following have been organized since the close of the statistical 
year. and therefore are not included in its summary. They show, however, the actual condi- 
tion December 1, 1872: — 


| Dec. 1, 1872. | Y1-72. | 1871-72. | °71-72. 


Creighton, 1872|C, H. Emerson, 71] 2) 3) 5; O} 0} 5) 5 20 
Fairmont, 1872} Abram Maxwell, 8} 7) 15) 0 Un 
Fremont, Ger., 1872|H. Mollinbeck, ‘72/72! 6) 6] 12) O 
Hammond, 1873/{J. KE. Lowes, Licen.| |’72) 8] 10] 18] 0} 0/18/18 
Harvard, 1872|D. B. Perry, 272/72! 10) 11] 21} 0) 0/21/21 40 
Hastings, i871|J. F. Clarksoa, 6) 7) 138) 0} 5/13/18 
Kearney June., 1872|L. B. Fifield, 75TP72| 38) Bl 6) 0. 
Osceola, 1872/C. C. Humphrey, 64/72} 8] 8] 16] Ol 2/14/16 25 

It will be seen that sixteen churches were organized in eleven months of the year 1872. 

OTHER MINISTERS. E. B. Hurlbut, Omaha. Julius A. Reed, Columbus. 
: Charles J.ittle, Crete. 

Charles 8. Bisbee, Fontenelle.| O. W. Merrill, Sup’t of Min- LICENTIATES, 
William Giddings, Wahoo. isters of Am. Home Mis- 
Samuel N. Grout, Franklin. sions Society, for Nebraska, | Two in tables above. 
Isaac KH. Heaton, Fremont. Lincoln. 


SUMMARY.— CuurcHEs: 35 with pastors or acting pastors; 8 vacant (including 1 supplied 
by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). ToTan, 438. Gain, 11, [At date, Dec. 
1, 1872, total number, 51.] 

Ministers: 26 pastors or acting pastors; 12 others. TOTAL, 38. LICENTIATES, 2. 

Ouurco MemBers: 380 males; 504 females. ‘Toran, 884, including 93 absent. Gain, 164. 

ADDITIONS IN 1871-72: 55 by profession; 144 by letter. Torat, 199. é: 

REMOVALS IN 1871-72: 5 by death; 48 by dismissal; 4 by excommunication. ToTAt, 57. 

BAPTIsMs IN 1871-72: 8 adult; 15 infant. IN SaBBatu Scuoous: 1,493, Gain, 328, 

BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (18 churches, 13 last year): $671.65, an increase of $344.15. 

HoME EXPENDITURES: pastors (24 churches, 18 last year), $5,773.33, an increase of $428.33. 
Buildings, ete. (19 churches, 16 last year), $4,322.00, a decrease of $5,926.90. 

AVERAGE CONGREGATIONS (34 churches, 29 last year): 2,036, an increase of 218, 


CHANGES.— Cnurcuaes: New,— Aurora; Council; Exeter; Glencoe; Jenkins’ Mill; Liberty 
Farm; Lone Tree; Nursery Hill; Pebble; Sutton; Twin Grove; York. Dropped from 
the list, — Elmore. 

MINISTERS: ordinations, etc., not reported. 


ORGANIZATION, — The churches are united in a GENERAL ASSOCIATION, 


NEVADA. 

| Sept. 1, 1872. | 71-72. | 1871 72. | ?71-72. 
Reno. 1871|A. F. Hitchcock, s.s._|’71| 3] 16| 19| 2) ol 2/ 21 o| ol 0} of ol s| 95 
Reno, —s*871|A. F. Hitchcock, s.s.  /’71|_ 8) 16) 19) 2) 0} 2) 4 0 : 


ConTRIBUTIONS: Benevolent, $10.00. CuRRENT EXPENSES, $1,000; church erection, $500, 
VALUE OF CHURCH PROPERTY, $2,500. Debt, $500. 


GAIN or Members, 4. Garvin SABBATH ScuooL, 80, This church is connected with the 
GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA. 
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|cH. MEMB’Rs.| Admt’d}Remoyals hale te 
. 3 June 1, 1872. }1871-72.} 1871-72. )71 72. 9 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS, 3 = a ee ee are Sere, ae 
= 5/2 2 - :}3]2] .Je/4isiz 
a B\Els|¢ «/S/sislelsisielal a 
Place and Name. Name. Tl sia ts ISISISIS|ZI2 (SIs Slo 
fo) ClOle |e IMIS IA ISI IRIS IS A 
Acworth, 1773|N. R. Nichols, 77272 59} 8 6/ 0| 4| 4] 3| 1] 0} 4] 0} Oj110 
Alstead Centre, 1st, 1777|Geo. Spaulding, s.s. 748/71} 9) 20 9| 0} 9} 0} 0} 4) 0) 4] 0} O} 70 
ig New, 2d, 1788)Chas. Packard, s.s. 746/71) 33) 55 3] 3) 0) 3) 1) 0) 0 1) 2/ 0) 90 
v2 38d, 1842; None. 6| 17 6| 0) 6} 6] 1} 0} 1) 2) 0} O} 85 
Alton, 1827| Andover Students. 5} 21 3) 0| 0} O} O} O| 0} OF OF OF 15 
Amherst, 1741|J. G. Davis, D.D. 44) 54/143]197| 19] 1] 7] 8) 2] 9) 0/11) 1) 0/183 
Andover, ee powee Moody, s.8. 743)’69 7 = Be : . : : ; : ; . = 
Atkinson one. 3} 5! 2 
‘Auburn, 1843) Joshua 8S. Gay, 8.8, 748/71 21| 39 11} 1| 2) 3] 5} 5} 0/10) 0} 0} 75 
Barnstead, 1804 None. 7| 13 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} O} 0} | 0] OF O 
s Parade, 1867|W. O. Carr, 61/967) 14 3} 0} G| 0} 2) 0} O} 2) 0} 01125 
it tee —_— Haskell, 8.8. 69 x ei Pe : 0} 0} 2) 0 : Z : nib od 
ath, nT one. 9} 821111) 23 0} 0} 3) 3 
Bennington, 1839|James Holmes, s.s. 742/69} 16| 36] 52) 12] 0| 3] 3] 3} 0] 0} 3) 0} 0} 70 
Bethlehem, 1779|[C, H. Smith, Meth.] - 5 0} 0} 0} O] 1} 0} O} 1] OF O] O 
aril ig hn pi hei 8.8. 743/70] 43) 7 30| 2} 1} 3} 0} 3} 0} 3} 2) 0/130 
radfor: 802 one. 8} 14] 22] 13) 0} 0} 0} O} 0} O| 0} 0} O} O 
Brentwood, ae pene Jackson, 8.8. 735/70) 11} 47] 58} 14] 2! 1| 3] 1] 1| 0) 2] 1! 0} 60 
ridgewater, 8} None. 1 2; 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} OF O 
Bristol, ‘ 1826|Silas Ketchum, s8.s. 67/66] 48) 73}121| 19] 8/ 1] 9} 1) 1| 0} 2| 6] 1|200 
Brookline, 1795|F. D. Sargent, 769/769] 26| 48} 74) 9/12) 2/14) 4| 2| 0} 6} 7) 1/147 
Campton, 1874 Quincy Blakely, 759)64| 82] 60} 92] 17] 0| O| of oO} 1] 0} 1] 0} ol140 
lanaan one. 1) 17 1} 0} 0} O} 2} 2] 0} 4] 0} OF O 
Candia, 1770} None. 70|110]180) 31)12) 1/13] 6} 1| 0| 7| 7) Oj190 
Canterbury, 1760| James Doldt, 8.8. 743/69] 21) 58] 79} 12} 0| 0] 0} 2) 0} 0} 2) 0} 2/100 
Centre Harbor, 1837|L. F. Tobey, 8.8. 771| 18} 28 15} 0} 0} OG} 0} 1} O} 1] 0} 0} 60 
Charlestown, 1835|H. H. Sanderson, s,s, 748/64] 5) 22 2} 0} 1) 1} 1} 0} 0} 1] 0} OF 50 
ramet 5 ae aertes Tenney, 744.)071! 45/118]163) 18} 7| 3/10] 5] 1) 0} 6] 5) 1/173 
esterfie 7 one. 5| 13] 18] 4] 0} 0} 0} 1] 0] 0} 1] 0} OF O 
Chichester, ° 1791|Mark Gould, 8.8, »64| 82| 50} 82| 21] 0| 0| of 1] 0] o| 1] 0} o| 90 
rg hea tlle ee Rodgers, °71)71! 67|182}249] 58] 7/13]20| 5|/12) 0/17) 3] 9/232 
olebrook, 802 one. 26| 49) 75} 13] 0) 0} 0) 2) 1) 0} 3} 0) oO] * 
Cont We, ONE BBE, Supt his ade # | aia ha 
y 3/H. B. Putnal 49 1; 3} 1) @ 0138) 
4 South, 1837|S. L. Blake, ; 764/°69)101|251 29/11} 2/13] 3] 6} 0) 9} 7} 5/400 
o East, — A. Bursa, 8.8.  57)72) 27) 59] 86] 28] 1| 4] 5] 2] 2! o| 4] 2] o| 50 
lonway, one. 24) 57] 81} 0} 6| 0} 6] 4} 1) 0} 5} 3} 0} 90 
Cornish, 1781 Chas. M. Palmer, 8.8.’68)71| 22] 45] 67] 10] 2| 1] 3] 3] 0| 0} 3] 1] 1] 50 
Ray son, cae ones 7| 10] 17] 6} 0) 0} 0} 1] O} oO} 1] Of OF O 
alton, one. 7| 24) 31) O} 0} O} O] 1) 0} Of 1) 1] 1] O 
Danbury, 189 None. 22) 36) 58] 15] 0| 0} 0} 2} 0) 0} 2} 0}-1} 50 
Deerfield, 1766) None. 42| 83/125) 15} 0} 1] 1] 1] 3). 0} 4] 0} o}110 
Deering, 1759|Morris Holman, s.8. 745)63] 8] 31 3] 0} 0} O} 1} 0} 0} 1) 0} Of To 
Derry, Ist, 1719) David Bremner, 755/70) 50)1421192] 30) 1| 1} 2} 2} 0| 0} 2] o} 2/150 
uy ee a pee ead, 21 28] 0} 0} O} 4} 2} 0} 6} O} Oo} 80 
orchester, one. I 4 4) 0/ 0} 0} 0} 3) 0} 3] O} OF 80 
Dover, 1st, 1638-9 Geo. B. Spaulding, 61|’69| 77/226)303| 48]10| 4/14] 4] 2! 0| 6| 6| 6l266 
_ Belknap, 1856|J. W. Savage, 8.8. 63)?71| 15 21) 3} 2) 5] 4] 0} 0} 4] 8] 1/110 
Dublin, Trin, Cong. 1827) A. Holbrook, s.8, 66/71] 5 0} 0} 0} 0} 1) 0} 1] 0} Of O 
Dunharton, 1789)@. I. Bard, 760/66] 34 0) 0} 0} 3] 5) 0} 8} 0} of150 
Durham, 1718) None, 23 17] 0} 0} O} 3} 1! 0} 4] O} 0/105 
Effingham, 1836} None. 5 0} 0} 0} 0] 0} 0} OF O} O} 25 
Enfield, 1826|/V. J. Hartshorne, 8.8. 765|66| 7 6| 0} 6] 1} 0} 0} 1) 6| 0} 60 
Epping, 1747|J. H. Stearns, s.s, 44/57] 16 14} 0) 1] 1} 1] 0} 0} 1] 6} 1]110 
Epsom, 1761|F. H. Wales, s.s. 72) 16 10] 0} 1) 1) 3} 9} 0/12] 0} O} 45 
Exeter, 1st, 1698)Swift Byington, 62)P71| 40 44/ 0) 1) 1) 4) 1) 0} 5] 0} 0/125 
“2d, 1813] George E. Street 64/71] 17 20) 2) 2) 4) 1) 4 
F 19 y ? 0} 5} 2} 1/118 
armington, 1819/K. H. Titus, 5.8. 72/72) 18 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} O} O} Of140 
Fisherville, 1850} Wm. R. Jewett, 237/63} 36 22) 3] 0) 3] 2] 5] 0} 7| 2! 0]200- 
Fitzwilliam, 1771|John F. Norton, 744/68) 36 22) 0} 1] 1] 2} 6h O} 8} 0} 3/210 
Francestown, 1778|Chas. Seccombe, s.s. *71| 73)130}203) 17)15| 2/17 7\10) ol7 9} 4/307 
Franconia, 1814 iv. W. Durgin, F. V.B.] aly 1} 0; 0} 0} 1! 0} 0} 1] 0} Oo} 80 
Franklin, 1822) Wm. T. Savage,D.D.,’38/49] 54/110}164| 39)26| 6|32| 3| 11 0 4)16| 3/134 
Gilmanton, East, °1774| None. 7| 6] 13) 7} 0} O} O} 2] 0} Of 2] o| oO} oO 
% ae 1826|J. Blake, D.D., *41)°71) 35) 67|102| 24) 2| 0} 2] 4) 0] 0] 4| o} o} 64 
I, Works, 1830/Nathaniel 8. Moore, 768/70} 22] 65} 87] 84] 2/ 1] 3] 2/ 1] 0} 3} 2] of 72 
Gilsum, 1772|Horace Wood, 8.8. °39/’66| 11] 29 91 0} 0} 0} 2} 0} 0} 21 Oo] of106 


[Jan. 
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| CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d/Removals | BAPT. 4 
; : Z| June 1, 1872. |1871-72,] 1871-72. p71-72. B 
CHURCHES. he MINISTERS, 3} 3|—*~——] +5 | ~~ 2 

® ; ; : Pie 
s (le See elles lala giaja@l2| 4 
a a) Els |2| 21 salSizigiaisisiala a 

Place and Name. & Name. OI ele | 8/5) 41S /Sl5isia Cae abe 
S) Clos ls lal Sallelalalslala|al 4 
Goffstown, 1801/8. L.. Gerould, 761|69| 34|112|146| 16] 4{ 9|13] 3] 2] 5! 5! al 5laso 
Gorham, 1372)G. F. Tewksbury, 8.8,’38)’69] 5) 33) 38] 2} 0} 0} 0} 1] 0} 0! 1] oO} oO} 65 
Goshen, 1802) None. 9} 19} 28) 5] 0} 0} O} O} O} O} OF O} O}150 
Greenfield, 1867|S. H. Partridge, s.8, 753/69} 42} 87/129] 18/21 4/25) 1) 3) 0} 4} 8) 0150 
Greenland, 1706] Edward Robie, 52\’52) 9} 46) 55; 14) 5} 0} 5) 2) 4) 0} 6) 5] 7] 75 
Greenville, 1847|G. F. Merriam, 65/765) 23| 63] 86} 26] 2) 0} 2) 1) 4] 0} 5] 2) 2/106 
Groton, 1803] None. 8] 12) 20} 6] 0} 0} 0} 4) 1) O} 5} O} oO} 50 
Hampstead, 1752)/E. W. Ballard, 738|’70] 21) 63) 84) 4) 0} 6] 6] 2] 1] 0} 3] oO} 0j208 
Hampton, 1638] None. 65|133/198) 22) 0} 0] 0} 3} 0} 2] 5} 0} 4/108 
Hancock, 1768| Ashael Bigelow, 28/50) 45) 85/130] 30] 4] 1) 5] 4/ 3] 0| 7} 3] 1}232 
Hanover, Dart.Col.,1805/S. P. Leeds, D.D., —-51/”61]110}144/254]112] 5} 2! 7] 0} 7} 0} 7] 4} 21175 

N Centre, 1810) None. 25) 53] 78] 31] 0] 0} O} 1) 2) O} 3] O}] oO} oO 
Harrisville, 1840) Amos Holbrook, s.8. 766/’71) 12} 31) 43) 16} 0] 2) 2] 0) 0} 0] o 0} 0} 81 
Haverhill, 1790|K. H. Greeley, 749/769] 54/126/180| 43] 9] 0) 9} 2) 6] 0} 8] 7} 1/100 
Hebron, 1779|_ None. 2| 11) 13] 3] OG} Of O} 1} Oj O} 1) O} 0}125 
Henniker, 1769|S. 8. Morrill, 959/970] 38/108)146) 31] 2) 7) 9] 7] 1] 0} 8} 1] 0/203 
Hill, a 1815] None. 6] 11] 17] 0} 0} 0} 0} O} O} O} O} O 0 
Hillsboro’ Centre, 1769|John Adams, s.s. 941)61) 15] 25) 40} 5} 0} O} Of O| 1} O} 1] O} 0} 60 

eg Bridge, 1839|H. B. Underwood, 66/71) 26] 71} 97} 9/19} 8/27) 2) 5} 0} 7] 9} Oj11o 
Alinsdale, 1821|C. C. Watson, 967/971) 37] 91)123] 22] 0] 0) 0] 2] 0} 0} 2 0 0}194 
Hollis, 1743) James Laird, 766)?70| 88}152}/240] 31/18} 7/25) 4/11) 2)17|12) 3/250 
Hooksett, 1828} None. 12] 33} 45] 15] 1) 0} 1} 6} 2} 0} 2} 1) 2) 40 
Hopkinton, 1757|J. K. Young,D.D.,s.8.’29/'67| 49]115|164] 43) 1) 4) 5} 2) 4) 0] 6} 1} 0/100 
Hudson, 1841|_ None. 13] 25} 38] 12] 0} 0} 0} | 0} oO} oO] O 0 
Jatfrey, 1786| Rufus Cage, 42/67] 30] 69| 99] 30] 0} O} 0} 4} 1} 1] 6} 0} 0/120 

“ East, 1850 D. N. Goodrich, 8.8. 65 ae 14] 35) 49; 5) 0} 0} Of 1] O} 0} 1} 0} 0)106 
Keene, Ist, 1738| | ZS Barstow, D.D..)18/ 18| 68|204/272| 37] 7) 8|12! 4] 6| 0/10) 2} 6/400 

“ 24, 1867|Joseph A. Leach,  64/’69] 98] 90/288} 22) 8/13/21] 3] 5] 0} 8] 4) 5/326 
Kensington, 1859|E. D. Eldridge, 738/64! 13) 39) 52) 8) 0) 0) 0) 0) 0) 0} 0} 0} Oo rf 
Kingston, 1725) Jacob Chapman, 745/72) 8) 34) 42) 5) 1) O} 1) 3) 4) O} 7) 4) Ojlt 
Laconia, 1824/ Wm. F. Bacon, s.s. 767)’72) 43)/124/167} 45) 2) 2) 4] 2/10) 2) 4) 1) 0/115 
Lancaster, 1784|H. V. Emmons, 60/765} 38}103/141} 23} 6} 4/10) 4] 0] 0} 4) 2 a 
Lasgdon, 1820) None. 5] 17) 22) 3] 0 0 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} O} O a 
Lebanon, 1768|/Cha’s A. Downs, 249/49] 58/136/194) 10) 9} 7/16) 4] 0] 0} 4] 6 ae 

“West, 1849/A. B. Rich, D.p., 246/71) 52} 97/149] 81) 2} 8/10) 0} 5] 0} 5 2 Shae 
Lee, 1867|J. W. Lees, 70/?70} + 6| 36} 42) 1) 7} 0} 7] O} 0} 0} O} 2] 0 ae 
Lempster, 1st, 1781/John LeBosquet, 936/771} 23] 33} 56] 17) 4] 6|10) 1] 3] 0) 4) 3) 1 

Y 2d 1837} None. 6] 11] 17 + Mess bs Bi Ube bested jim 
Littleton, 1803:C0. E. Milliken, 760/960} 41/121/162) 25) 0} 2] 2) 2) 3] 0} 5} 0] 0 4 
Loudon, 1789)}B. N. Stone, 71/71] 15) 44] 59) 17) 7} 0) 7} 2) 2) 0} 4) 5 olisy 
Lyme, 1871|/K. M. Kellogg, 74.2/°71]107|182/289) 38119] 0/19] 2) 5} 0 ine : 30 
Lyndeborough, 1759;George Smith, 8.8. 53)?71] 37} 50} 87| 22] 3} 0} 3] 3 S cee OT seo 
Manchester, Ist, | 1828|C. W. Wallace, D.D., ’40]’40]144/373/517|100 9}20)29 8 oT Oleiahetied 

“ Franklin st., 1844;W. J. Tucker, ?67/67| 81/201)282} 60] 3/34/37 ue ote a lane 
Marlborough, 1778/3. L. Merrill, 60/71] 50}103|/153! 30} 2) 7 H : al ol al of 11105 
Mason, 1772| Daniel Goodwin, 739/60] 28] 50] 78] 22) 0 Z at oral elval ghalabe 
Meredith Village 1815) None. 15) 37) 52 a0 Asch at al: eb cash atiee 
Meriden, 1780|K. E. P. Abbott, 68/68] 60] 82/142} 51/20 al al at 7icol al ol alia? 
Merrimack, 1st, 1771/C. L. Hubbard, 68|68] 50/108/158} 34) 2 rie eRe Ps Be ee 

“South, 1829} None. 2] 12] 14) 0] 0 weal etatelit of olsed 
Milford, 1788) None. 78|189/267| 15] 4 pata A eel Ws he bos 
Milton, 1815|Frank Haley, s.s. 63/’70} 26] 49/ 75] 0 oe sol olohehheked 

“Mills, 1871|D. B. Scott, s.s. 72) 7} 11} 18} 0 A sealiel oluol iol obapan 
Moultonborough, 1777) None. 8] 17] 25) 7 Ol of al sf st oftol at ai170 
Mount Vernon, 1780/9. H. Keeler,D.D.,8.8.729)’68) 52)127)179| 36 slaslisl at vl olga) a1 ola79 
Biciow. dea e ree geick Alvord olrol 79|200(279) Ta|19l 8127] 2) 7| 0] afi] 1/800 

cs live st. 1834|J. 8. Black, 7 a! 

“Pearl st., 1846/Cha’s Wetherby, —°59/71| 52/138]190 = : i ‘ eee 5 ores 
SCeEORp gia avone. ) 30) tl a3 -e| of O| ol of 1| o| a| 0| 2|208 
Newcastle, 1671|Lucius Alden, 8.8. 925/746] 9) 34 3) Bl ol 2 ol of ol ol af ol 60 
Newington, 1715|/Franklin Davis, 6.8. 747)?64] 5] 14) 1 srl al at al als} al23) | of115 
New Ipswich, 1760/T. 8. Robie, s.8. %59)?72| 50/115 ee a7). OL st of s| ol al 4| 0/180 
plelabictn gp APO We Neste esbes| a1 1sylo48| 21| 1] 4] 51 5| 1] 0| of 3) 21250 
Newport .R. W. 8co BE “a 80 
North-Hampton —_1739/T. V: Haines, %61))70} 54}101}155] 20414, OF14) 8} 0} O| 3 9} 2/180 
Northwood, ue Bie. Cogswell, 8.8. 742/’65 f 2 a al 0! of of Ol of ol ol of of 0 
Nottingham one, & i 
Orfordville, 1770|N. F. Carter, 8's, 67/691 44| 61/105! 10] 1° O! 11 1! 8! O! 4} A] Of1do 


Statistics. — New Hampshire. 


sama 

Nay 
© 
P 
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CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt’d| Removals BAPT.2 
’ | June 1, 1872. |1871-72. 1871-72, 71-72.5 
Cuuncues. MINISTERS. | a\— <a aal | ila) ieee 
© 2 = sje /2] lj slei2iz 
z 2/2ls |=] 2| SlelSlsisigisielelal a 
Place and Name. So Name. E ais 5 S SES |S|3 a lKiSlals Z 
5 ; tI jae iS 
| 5/7 58| 85| 27| 8| 0/16} O/15| 0} 1) 8} 2/106. 
Orford, West 1822|F. B. Knowlton, s.s. 765}’71| 27) 48) 85 2 
Geli Centre, 1806|[E.C. Hood, Student.] | | 20) 44) 64) 24 0 9/0 8/0 0 6 0,0} $0 
Pelham 1751| Augustus Berry, 61/61} 24) 52) 76) 10 3) 9 7 
Pembroke 1737|L. White, 8.8. 249|’71] 36) 84/120) 27] 0) 3) 3) 2 1 0 a ries 
Peterborough, 1858|George Dustan, 759)759] 51/118 169) 12)22| 3/25] 1 Fs ale oe 
0 L. Marden | 
Pittsfield: i7s0Hl. A. Hazen, ‘esprol 43) Tol121| 32] 0 | 0] 3| 1| 0| 4| o| 1[s4s 
Pittsfield, - A. Hazen, 2 1) ol of 1/11 of 2] of al 30 
Plainfield 1804] None. 5) 22) 27) 4 0 
Plaistow, 1730|Calvin Terry, 8.8. 246/69] 23) 48] 71| 10] 0) 0} 0} 3} 2) 0} 5} 0} 1/100 
; sd ) 0) 0} 9} 0] 0.233 
Plymouth, 1764|Cyrus Richardson, 769)’69 eee _ - hit r el ol at et clan 
Portsmouth 1671|_ None. 110/297 40 A | 
Raymond é 1791|Samuel Bowker, 244/70). 62| 92/154) 18] 6) 1) 7) 4) 1) 0) 5) 2) 0/115 
Rindge, é 1765| Dennis Powers, 8.8. 738}’70 preted Hh: < og te Sia pM : Ho 
Rochester 1737|Harvey M. Stone 748)?71} 40/102 142) | 
Rollinsford,8.Falls, 1841 Selah Merrill, B8. te ce = Mn on _ . : : . $ 4 . ‘ a 
Roxbury, 1816) {G. L. Nims, 8.8. Licen. ]|’72 
y 7 v 10| 15| 25} 0] 0} 0} O} 2} 0} oO; 2] OJ OF DO 
Siem 1739 Mn A. Gates, 8.8. 72/70) 19) 60| 79) 20) 7/ 2\ 9) 1) 6) 0) 7 5} 0 80 
Salisbury, 1778|J. B. Cook, 50/69] 30) 49} 79) 23] 0} 1| 1] 0} 3 1] 4] 0} oO} 43 
Sanbornton, 1771|Moses Runnels, 756|68| 35| 82,117) 15] 2) 0) 2) 2) 1) 0) 3 2 ie 
Sandwich, First, 1814 oe Tappan, 8.8. Th B a a : : . : = f : : : : “a 
x North, 1832) None. 
Seabrook & H. Falls,1837| None. ? | .9} 11) 20] 0) 0 0| 0 hs 0 - Ps Ee 
South Seabrook, 1867|[W. A. Rand,s.s.Licen.]|’67 = 1” . 0 : : ~ > ; ‘ ape s 
Shelburne, 1818} None. ‘°* | ; 
Somersworth, Great = 
Falls, : 1827/Clark Carter, 6870] 44/181/175| 39} 0) 2} 2) 0} 0) 0} 7) 0} 3/270 
South Newmarket, 1730|Joseph Bartlett, s.s, °47/68] 3) 9| 12) 0) 2) 0| 1) 1) 0) 0) 1) 0) 0 a6 
Stewartstown, West, None. : s 27 : : - t : : ; : = 
Stoddard 1787| None. 28) 35 
Stratham, 1747| A. B. Peabody, 60/769] 16| 82] 48) 7] 0] 2) 2) 2) 1) 0) 3) 0} 0/127 
Sullivan, 1792|[J. Fawcett, Meth.] 71 = - = 8 a : y ; : 8 ; : = 
Surry. 1837; None. 
Swanzey, 1741/Charles Willey, s.s. 745)’71| 22) 47| 69] 9) 3) 1} 4} 2) 6) 0) 8) 2 0}116 
Tamworth, 1792|Sam/’l H. Riddel, s.s, ?27|’71| 27 pes Be ~ : “ : 2 : : : Ae 
Temple, 1771; None. 45) 82 
Thornton, 1780) None. 2) 5] 6 1] 0) 0} O] O| 0} O} OJ OF OF O 
Tilton and Northfi’d1822/T. C. Pratt, s.c. 59/70] 39/116)155| 50} 4) 0} 4) 5] 1| 0} 6} 4) 1/140 
Troy, 1815| Levi Brigham, 37/70} 25 = - : : : > : 7 - Sipe 
Tuftonborough 1839] None. 1 
Wakefield, ”-1785/Sumner Clark, s.s. 745|’72} 6] 16) 22) 2] 0; 0) 0} 0; 1| 0} 1) 0} 0} 80 
Walpole, 1761) W. E. Dickinson, —*60/’70) 22) 70) 92) 15) 5) 3) 8] 0} 2) 0) 2) 4) O/163 
Warner, 1772|H. 8. Huntington, 66/’66} 30) 75/105; 10} 1) 5) 6} 3) Z| 0/10) 1) 21175 
Washington, 1780\/H. H. Colburn, s.s. 69)’71 en 16 me 4 : : : : : : - oe 
Webster, 1804|Edward Buxton 736/37 76/12 
Wentworth, 1832/D, 8. Hibbard, 8.s. °60)°71] 10 a1 87 uN 1 0 1 G 8 0 8 i 9/129 
‘ae tonvcees 1858 1. Fowler, Meih.] 70 yr 18) 22} 6] 0} 0; Oj 1} 1) 0) 2] 0} OF 90 
Wilmot, 1829/O. B. Tracy, 8.8. 780/68] 19) 30] 49} 10] 0; 1) 1) 1) 0} 0; 1) 0} 2) 60 
Wilton, 1825|D. E. Adams, 60/760] 44/102/146| 10}11/12)23] 3] 0) 0) 3) 6] 3/175 
Winchester, 1736| Elijah Harmon, 67 |67| 56/120/176) 35] 6) 2| 8} 7) 3) 0/10) 3} 1/200 
Wolfeborough, Ist, 1834|T. A. Emerson, 69/69] 31] 53} 84) 21) 5] 3) 8} 2) 5) 0} 7 5] 1/1382 
ee North, 1839|| B. C. Henry, Student.] 7| 17| 24| 2{12} 1/13] 1] 0] 0} 1{ 8{ 1) 47 


OTHER MINISTERS. 


Amos Abbott, Nashua. 

George M, Adams, 

Nathaniel Barker, Wakefield. 

Almon Benson, Cen. Harbor. 

Jeremiah Blake, M.D., Gil- 
manton Iron Works. 

8. M. Blanchard, Hudson. 

Nathaniel Bouton, D.D., Pro- 
vincial Historian of New 
Hampshire, Concord, 

B, R. Catlin, Meriden, 

Jacob Chapman, 


Frank G. Clark, City mission- 
ary, Manchester. 

John Clark, Plymouth. 

Wm. Clark, p.p., Sec. N. H. 
Missignary Soc’y, Amherst, 

Liba Conant, Orford. 

Charles Dame, agent, Exeter. 

Thomas W. Duncan, Nelson, 

Albert W. Fiske, Fisherville. 

Moses Geroult, Concord. 

George Goodyear, Temple. 

James B. Hadley, Campton. 

Frank Haley, physician, Mil- 
ton. 


Jeffries Hall, Chesterfield. 

Thomas Jameson, Greenland. 
Edwin Jennison, Winchester, 
Henry A. Kendall, East Con- 


cord. 

Giles Leach, Meredith Vil- 
lage. 

Samuel Lee, New Ipswich. 

Jonathan McGee, Nashua. 

Daniel J. Noyes, D.D., Prof, 
Dartmouth Col., Hanover. 

Israel T. Otis, Exeter. 

Henry E. Parker, Prof, Dart- 
mouth Col., Hanover, 
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Charles Peabody, Asa D. Smith, pD.p., LL.p., LICENTIATES. 

David Perry, Hollis. Pres. Dart. Col., Hanover. 

Daniel Pulsifer, Danbury. F. P. Smith, No. Wolfeboro’. | George L. Nims,s.s.Roxbury. 
Thomas EH. Roberts, insur- | William Spaulding, Hanover.| John Q, Proctor, Prof. Dart- 

ance, Keene. George W. Thompson,farmer, | mouth Col., Hanover, 1869. 
Heman Rood, Hanover. Stratham. W.A. Rand, s.s. S. Seabrook. 
Daniel Sawyer, Hopkinton. Samuel Utley, Concord. Edwin D. Sanborn, LUw.D., 
Jacob Seales, Plainficld. Isaac Willey, Sec. N, H.| Prof. Dart. Col., Hanover, 
Bible Society, Pembroke. 1836, : 


SUMMARY.—Cuourcuss : 72 with pastors; 59 with acting pastors; 56 vacant (including 8 
supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). Tora, 187. Gain, 1. 
MINISTERS: 73 pastors; 58 acting pastors; 43 others. Toran, 174. |.ICENTIATES, 4. : 
Operon Mausene: 5,620 males; 12,796 females. ‘ora, 18,416, including 3,433 absent. 
ain, 62. 

ADDITIONS IN 1871-2; 566 by profession; 387 by letter. Toran, 953. 
REMOVALS IN 1871-2: 370 by death; 404 by dismissal; 16 by excommunication. ToTat, 790. 
BAPTISMS (N 1871+2: 355 adult; 148 infant. In SABBATU ScHoons: 21,632. Loss, 40). 
BENEY. CONTRIBUTIONS (187 churches, 182 last year) : $53,043.08, an increase of $10,326.50. 


CHANGES. — Cuurcnrs: New, + Milton Mills. Dropped from the list, — none. 
MINISTERS: Ordinations, 2 pastors. Installations, 6. Dismissals, 6. Deceased, 3, not pastors. 


ORGANIZATION. — Thirteen Associations of ministers, and eight County Conferences of 
churches, are united in the General Association, which also includes six Presbyterian 
churches not in our Summary. Shelburne reports to the General Uonference of Maine. 


- 


NEW JERSEY. 


CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt’d |Removals| BAPT. a 


a S |Sept. 80, 1872.) 1871-72. | 1871-72. 71-72. 0 
CHURCHES. MINISTERS, g 3)-——_——_| —~ | =] 2 
S| 3) 3 #2 . 5 a) 
weer | Ales lra Ma el |e teal eee yar 
8 ® Dilys] 2 | 4/5 
Place and Name. Name. i) Ela BIS | sislels s\EISIS\E la ie 
r S) ‘ Chole te lal daoislalialialalajal 4 
Chester, 1747|B. F. Bradford, 8.s. 746)°72| 31] 85/116] 20] 1] 2] 3] 1) 4] 0] 5} 1) ol150 
. Elizabethport, 1864/8. B. Rossiter, p. 769|’69) 26] 60) 86 12) 7} 19] 1] 4 5] 0) 0/187 
Franklinville,  1867!M. §. Platt, s.s. 238/67| 3] 5] 8] 1 ay lal ese 
Jersey City, Ist, 1858/G. B. Willcox, p. 53/69} 91/180|271 10} 10} 20] 4/14) {18} 1] 2/664 
Se 2d, 1870/George Lewis, 8.8. 65/71] 7} 19] 26) 2 1] 1 i 1 3/112 
Lodi, 1846/Frank A. Johnson, p.’71/’71| 28] 48) 76 40} 10] 50] 3 3] 9} 3]/169 
Montclair, 1870/A.H. Bradford, p.  770)?70} 61! 91/152]. 5/24) 18] 42] 1] 4] 0} 5] 6} 4/192 
Newark, ist, 1851|Wm. B. Brown, p. 748/?65/150/820/470} 40} 8} 12} 20) 7/22/10)/89] 3} 4/233 
‘“ Bellville ay, 1868}G. M. Boynton, p. 72| 65)104/169] 12) 1) 1) 2! 1/29) 1/31 3/329 
Newfield, 1867|M. 9. Platt, s.s. 238)67| 6] 4) 10 1} 45 
Wo. Vineland, 1867|/M.S. Platt, s.s. 38/67] 6] 7] 13) 6 0 
Orange, Val., ist,1860/Geo. B. Bacon, p. 61)’61} 84/152/236} 17)15} 21) 36] 5) 2 7 8/380 
“ 9d Val., 1867|D. M. Walcott, p. 971/71] 17} 38] 55] 12/1] 2) 3] | 2) | 2] | 5] 62 
*¢ Hast,Grove st.1868}Allen McLean, p. = 68)68} 34] 64] 98} 7} 2] 8} 10) 1} 6] 0} 7] 1} 1/243 
“ Trinity, 1870/G. EH. Adams, D.D. p. 729/70} 12] 25] 37 3} 3] 1] 2 3 59 
Paterson, 1836] None. 27] 83/110] 10 5] 5] 138 3 3/275 
Plainfield, 1872|N. E. Smith, D.D. p. 745]’72] 35} 67]102) 0) 4) 98/102 3/162 
Vineland, . 1871|Irving L. Beaman, p. 64/72] 28} 44) 72) 4/21) 21) 42) 3) 2 5} 4) 6) 80 
Warren, 1872|George Bowers, p.  772|?70} 57! 60117 16|1031119] 2 2| {16/120 
OTHER MINISTERS. George L. Hovey, Bricksburg.; Am, Mis. .Ass’n, Newark, 
§. 8. Hughson, Newark. office 59 Reade st., New 
John E. Bray, Elizabeth. Edward C. Miles, Montclair. York city. 
George Brown, Newark. James B. Pearson, Montclair. | John E. Tyler, Vineland. 
W.'T. Doubleday, Vineland: | Daniel 8. Rodman, Montclair. | Almon Underwood, Irvington. 
Hiram Eddy, Jersey City. Michael E. Strieby, D.D., Sec. 


SUMMARY.—Cuourcnes: 13 with pastors; 5 with acting pastors; 1 vacant (including none 
_ supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). Torau,19. Gain, 2. 
MINISTERS: 13 pastors; 3 acting pastors; 14 others. ToTau, 30. LiCENTIATES, none. 
CnurcH MEMBERS : 768 males; 1,456 females. Tora, 2,224, including 136 absent. Gain, 288. 
ADDITIONS IN 1871-2: 155 by profession; 322 by letter. Toran, 477. 

REMOVALS IN 1871-2: 30 by death; 99 by dismissal; 11 by excommunication. Toran, 140. 

BAPTISMS IN 1871-2: 25 adult; 62 infant. 

In SABBATH SCHOOLS: 8,469. Loss, 11. AVERAGE ATTENDANCE, 2,192. Gain, 35. 

BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (15 churches, 1] last year): $14,597 ; last year’s not on same 
basis. Of the total,— Foreign Mission, $2,806; Foreign Missions, $3,800; other objects, 
$7,991. OURRENT EXPENSES (15 churches, 11 last year): $38,268, —an increase of $298. 
Paid on debts and property, $41,645. ‘ToraL Moneys, $94,515. 
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[Jan.- 


VALUE or CuurcH Property (15 churches, 10 last year): $446,500,—an increase of 


$148,000. Number of sittings, 7,698, — an increase of 2,050, 


AVERAGE CONGREGATIONS (18 churches, 17 last year); 3,775, an increase of 165. 


CHANGES. — Onurcnes: New,—Plainfield; Warren. Dropped,—none. ; 
MINISTERS: Ordinations, 2 pastors. Installations, 2. Dismissals,2. Deceased, 2. 


ORGANIZATION.— The churches are united in the GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW JER- 
SEY, which includes also four churches in New York State, five in Pennsylvania (Phila- 


delphia, etc.), Baltimore, Washington, and one in Virginia. 


NEW YORK. 


Cd. MEMB’RS. ,Admitted|Removals| BAPT.a 


: | Aug. 31, 1872. | 1871-72. | 1871-72. p71-72.5 
Cuurcnzs. MINISTERS. 2 ~~ @ 
S 215 Olas eisai slslafa) 6 
5 Zl els|3| 215.18] lSlelzlsieizl 2 
Place and Name. Nanie. 3) fle} 81 5/313 |S S/slelsisisis| — 
S) 6loleiealeal<ja late lalalalalalsl 4 
Albany, 1850|W. 8. Smart, D D., p. 240) 354 14) 7} 21! 4/13) 17) 1) 5} 547 
AlleganyMiss,1835| William Hall, a.p. 45| 85 1 1] 3 3] 1/12] 20 
Angola, 1863|Charles Strong, p. 32) 64 2) 2) 1) 2 3 1} 115 
Antwerp, 1819|[J. A. Canfield, Presb. ] 75| 109 9 9} 1) 3 4} 6] 2) 199 
Apulia, 1861; None, 
Areade, 1813|[W.H.Thomas, Stud’t.] 43 3 3} 1 11 100 
Ashford, East, 1854/P. H. Parker, a.p. 26 2) 1) 3 1 100 
Ashville, 1820) None. 48 5 5) 2} 1 3} 2) 2) 65 
Bainbridge, 1793 Sa 8. Pattengill, Presb.] 3 3} 1) 3 4| 2 100 
BaitingHollow,1791|G. L. Edwards, a.p. 
Bangor, 1826} None. 75 
res e 1836 ster Kyte, a.p. 48 
a ore 1860|[Stephen Haff, Meth. 17| 1) 18 1 
Bell Port, ; None. ‘ d ‘ = 
Bennington, None. 
Berkshire, E. 8. Palmer. p. 3 3} 1) 1 2) 1) 2) 195 
Binghamton, E. Taylor, D.D., p. 54/16} 70} |10} |10|27) 6; 332 
Black Creek, 1822} None. 1 1 1] 75 
Bloomfield, W.,1848| John Patchin, p.e. 19] 4) 23) 2) 1 3)12| 3} 200 
Bridgewater, 1798)[R.L. Bachman, LZicen.] 2) 8| |10 1) 110 
Bristol, 1835|N. T, Yeomans, a.p. 2 2 91 
Brooklyn, — 
** Ch. of the 
Pilgrims, 1844)R. 8. Storrs, jr.,D.D., p. 16/18} 34) 4/10 
“iplymouth, 1847(E. W. Beecher’, 1s8lesla01|salee| ovls7 29 ws 
“« Clinton Av., 1847/W. I. Budington,D.pD.,p. 18|47| 65) 9)25) 4/38] 4/19] 900 
‘* Bedford, 1849) None. 8) 14 3 3] 3] 2) 175 
** South, 1851} None. 416 
Hs oer rbot 1853} None, 
‘¢ Centra 1854/H. M. Scudder, p. 36|56) 92) |31| |: 5 
sé Warren st., 1854/Jas. Marshall, a. p. 35] 5} 40 x 2 oe prs 
‘© N. England,1857|_ None. 4) T| 11] 5) 9} |14 2) 360 
i ei st., or , cate p. 25/30) 55) 2/17] 19] 2) 6] 250 
uritan . H. Everest, p. 34 3 
“ Ch. of’ the »P 34/34] 68] 3/27| 2l32! el1alioes 
ediator, 1866] Bishop Faulkner, a.p. 7 2) 911 
“ Park, ”1806| Frank Russell, Pp. ; 11/11) 22) 1) 9 shi ric: = 
“* Navy Mis’n,1867|Wm. McKay, a.p. 
“Ch. of the 
Covenant, 1868/Franklin Noble, a.p, 4| 3 
“ Lee Av.” 1872/T, J. Holmes, pe > 13 9 ee 
Burrville, 1834|_ None. 50 
ee Els ee ie ve Licen.] 65 
Jamden than Curtis, p. 3 
Canaan Four Fs iy a ry BaP oy eee 
Corners, 1772|[G. W. Warner, Presb. 9 9 
Canandaigua, 1799/Kred. B. Allen, p. ] , 24) 8] 32 hi 1 10 4 340 
Candor, G. uA. Pelton, p. 26) 8) 34] 5] 8] 1/14/12) 4] 250 
Carthage, 1835|OlIney Place, a.p. 5/10} 15) 1] 2} | 3 110 
Centre Lisle, K. J. Roke, ap. 4) 5 9 11 
Coun ‘e bt None. 5 
enangok’ks,1821|T. Heywood, a.p. i 
Chippewa st., 1852 Nowe oP i Bib i i He? Pee 
urchyilie, 1852)G, L. Rawson, a.p, 
Collins, 8171|Charles Strong, Be or hy i b : a 
Columbus, 1806'S. F, Porter, a p. Us 41 2 32 
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CuuRCcHES, 


Place and Name. 


Commack, 

Copenhagen, 

Croton, 

Crown Point, 1st, 
: 2 


Cutchogue, 
Danby, 
Deansville, 
Deer River, 
De Peyster, 
East Pharsalia, 
East Pitcairn, 
Eaton, 

Eden, 
Elizabethtown, 
Ellington, 
Elmira, 


“ 


Farmingville, 
Hireplace Neck, 
Wiatbush, 
Flushing, 
Fowlerville, 
Franklin, 
Frewsburg, 
Friendship, 
Gaines, 
Gainesville, 
Gasport, 
Gloversville, 
Greece, West, 
Greene, 
Greenwich, 
Groton, West, 
Groton, 
Hamilton, 
Hancock, 
Harpersfield, 
Harford, 
Harrisville, 
Henrietta, 
Holland, 
Homer, 
Hopkinton, 
Howell’s, 
Jamestown, 
day, 

Java, North, 


“¢ 


Lawrenceville, 
Lebanon, 
LeRoy, 
Lewis, 
Lincklaen, 
Lisbon, 
Lisle, 

Little Valley, 
Lockport, 
Lumberland, 
Macomb, 
Madison, 
Madrid, 
Maine, 
Mannaville, 


ee MUNISTERS. 
a 
S 
on 
i 


Name, 


6) 
Ordained. 


1857 
1870 
1865 
1804 
1846 
1862 


1853 
1826 
1828 
1850 
1844 
1831 
1817 
1844 
1828 
1816 
1818 
1835 
1834 
1821 
1858 
1842 
1858 
1851 
1826 
1792 
1846 
1835 
1864 
1815 


[J. Sinclair, Presb.] 
E. Perkins, p. 
Joel J. Hough, a.p. 
W. Child, D.b., a.p. 
C. CO. Stevens, p. 
None. 
J. Weller, a.p. 
E. Davies, a. p. 
O. Place, a.p. 
8. Nelson, a.p. 
EH. N. Ruddock. a.p. 
None, 
W.N. Cleveland, a.p. 
Charles Keeler, a.p. 
G. W. Barrows, p. 
Abner D. Olds, a.p. 
T. K. Beecher, a.p. 
C. Francisco, a.p. 
None. 
C. Francisco, 2.p, 
J. Butler, a.p. 
Otis Holmes, 
John Gibbs, a.p. 
None. 
None. 
Wm. M. Modeset, a.p. 
Joel J. Hough, p. 
Alanson Bixby, p. 
None. 
[R.8. Egleston, Presb.] 
None. 
1817 ie L. Dox, Luth.] 
1852; Wm. A. McGinley, p. 
1819) William Dewey, a.p. 
1811|George Porter, a.p. 
1837) None. 
1816} Win. O. Baldwin, a.p. 
1849}amuel Johnson, a.p. 
1824 is D. Barclay, Licen.] 
1830/1. D. Cornwell, a.p. 
1798|J. A. Ball. a.p. 
E. N. Raymond, a.p. 
1864) None. 
1816)[E.B.Van Auken, Pres.] 
1861)" None. 
1801)/W. A. Robinson, p. 
1803)J. W. Grush, a.p. 
1782|George J. Means, p. 
1816] None. 
1813/Thomas Watson, a.p. 
1847} None. 
1854) None. 
1815] Elliot C. Hall, a.p. 
1834|James Deane, a.p. 
1826] None. 
1802|[E. D. Reed, Bapt.| 
1843] No ordinances. 
1807|G. W. Barrows, a.p. 
1859|K. N. Ruddock, a.p. 
1842)R. C. Day, 
1797|R. A. Clark, a.p. 
1840|Charles L. Mitchell, p. 
1838| James W, Cooper, p. 
1799) Felix Kyte, a.p. 
1857| None. 
1796|George Hardy, a.p. 
1807|/G. Strasenburgh, a.p. 
W. T. Hayward, a.p. 
1833|Chas. Gillett, a.p. 
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CH. MEMB’RS. | Admt’d|Removals |BAPT, 4 
° lout 
3 |Auag. 81, 1872. 1871-72.) 1871-72. )71-72.0 
hl gree ae aoe eat oa erate fa a 
z Si/4al4s eich mil) Ves [| cas has 169 
Els |S/s |S lalSizsiglslsisial 2 
Ble | Blo} 4iSlsls/sieleisisis| 2 
Ola IBIle 4 laWlesigiaialald |e] 4 
PTL 9) 12h 2ul""8 35 
72) 7) 19] 26 100 
69] +5] 18] 18} 2) 1 1 
66] 33) 79/112 3 4,1) 1 2 11390 
45] 11) 18} 29) 7| 2 2) 3 3 50 
5| 14] 19 
72) 33! 68/104] 14 3) 2 5 5 
70] 14] 23) 37 2) 1) 3) 2 2) 1 57 
72) 22) 47| 69) 20 1) 1) 2) 1 3 100 
72) 37| 63/100 12) 3/15 5| 1) 60 
72) 38} 49] 87] 20) 1 ai 2 2 1 47 
5| 13) 18} 4, 46 
68] 21) 75) 96] 25) 3] 6] 9] 2! 3 5] 3) 3} 65 
72) 12| 15] 27 
64) 9} 38] 47| 8] 2 2 2 2| 1] 2) 60 
70} 34] 79113} 10] 3 3 4 4) 3) 1] 75 
754/106|250/356) 51/26/16/42} 3] 8] |11 300 
72| 11] 29] 40) 6 2 2 57 
17| 19) 36) 2 
72) 29) 37) 57) 38 1 1 125 
64) 57/185/192| 15)25)11/36] 2] 4! 1] 7/10} |280 
68) 10} 10) 20 24 
50] 6| 6] 12 
20] 18} 38 5] 1) 6} 2] 2 4) 3] 6] 14 
27| 75|102} 12] 3] 9]12) 4112] 16 4)125 
69] 16] 23] 39] 18 Bins 5 15 
67| 91146|237) 12] 4} 3) 7] 9) 3] 12) 1) 2I150 
69] 15] 32] 47} 2) 8] 1] 9} 1 i] 7 70 
25] 46) 71] 7 La 2 1 2} 90 
69] 38] 89/127 A Wp 3 ie ln 2 206 
23) 33] 56 
69] 16] 47| 63) 8 1 1 92 
»69]103]182)285 
72) 23) 52) 75) 6 2) 2) | 4 90 
70| 30] 66] 96 8 8} 1] 6 6) 1 87 
24) 30) 54) 13 
68] 20) 40) 60] 2) 2 2} 1 1; 2 93 
72) 52 124 176) 15 5] 3 8 200 
50) 69/115} 6] 5) 1] 6) 1) 8 4) 4 100 
65] 15} 47| 62 1 1 3} 80 
71| 9) 82] 41] 6 3] 3 3 3 2) 60 
71) 15| 20] 35) 2/16) 2/18] 1 1/10 45 
12] 12] 24) 3 2 2 60 
71) 31] 63) 94) 24) 1] 4! 5] 1) 5 6} 1 40 
5| 12] 17 
°711136]282/418 8] 9]12) 5/14} |19) 1) |3875 
66| 31) 46] 77| 15) 1 1} 2} 4) 1) 7 125 
63] 48] 73/117] 5 1} 6} 1) 8 1] 84 
78|130/208] 55] 3] 5| 8 5 6 3/200 
65) 4! 7) 11 65 
2) 5) 7 
10) Pest 7 51 
69] 33] 59] 92] 22) 9 9) 1 1) 4) 1/125 
69] 3) 11] 14 1| 2} 3] 11 3 4/1 67 
15| 26) 41) 7 1 1 
°72| 29) 59] 88] 88] 2 2) 2) 6) 1) 9 80 
5} 19] 24) 38 ; 2| 4 6 
65] 18] 29] 42) 4] 1] 1] 2) 2 2) 1) 1) 60 
721 9} 15) 24) 4) 3] 3] 611 oH fea 45 
71| 70/120/190] 25}53] 8/61) 1] 2 3]26] 5/175 
272) 18) 35! 53 2| 1) 3 2 2) 1 169 
'T1} 13) 26) 39) 5] 4] 6/10) 2 2| 4) 2] 86 
°71)163)279/442| 9]14) 8}22) 3/14] |17) 6)10/200 
232) 32] 46) 78] 10 103 
Dial V6, 
72) 43} 76/119} 10]17) 4/21 5 5}18} 3)140 
67) B2| 52| 84) 23] 5} 4) 9} 8) 4) |12 3} 70 
72) 23) 41] 64 2 2 2 2 170 
71) 34] 67/101) 25} 3| 2) 5 1 1} 2| 5/100 


is 

—_ 
ped} 
, 
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CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d|/Remoyals|BAPT. 3 
= 3 \Aug. 31, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. 71-72-33 
CHURCHES. % MINISTERS. | 2 5 A SrA eS ona ee 
e E12) [S)4/4! lelalzl-jalaisisi < 
4 g | Eig | S14] ollSisislslolsis nD 
J Bl2|8)8 | 2SlSlElslalsisis 
Place and Name, Name. El SIS 15) S| 2l2lolololsalxiols Zz 
& ClolS |e lS laliaiSlislalisisia a 
Marshall, 1797|[Chas. Jerome, Presb.] |’72| 4] 12| 16) 1 lj 2 3 
Massena, Ist, 1819; None. 7| 15) 22 40 
ry; 2d, 1834 oes ‘es IT ia sy 5 bas 
Middletown 1785|C. A. Harvey, a.p. 68} 72 212 
Millerton, ” 1829|(G. R. Ferguson, Pres.]|59| 18| 38| 51| 8] 1) 1} 2} 0] 1] 0} 1] 0} 2} 80 
Moira, 1823/B. Burnap, a-p. 172| 14| 26] 40] 5 2 2 
Monsey, 1871|George H. Hick, p. 721 6] 11] 17 9 9 nt 1/5 60 
Moravia, Charles Ray, a.p. °72| 28] 63| 91| 6] 7} 6|13) 1) 5 6} 3} 3) 90 
Moriah, 1808|Myron A. Munson, a.p. |72} 35| 48| 83) 14 1) 2) | 3 90 
Morrisania, 1851|W. Westerficld, a.p. 70] 16, 55] 71] 14/13) 6/19) 3) 2 5] 2) 4/175 
Morrisville, 1805] None. 32] 78/110] 23] 1] 3/ 4) 6] 5) |11} 1} |162 
Mott’s Corners, 1868)H. B. Gilbert, p. 70) 57| 68)125 
Mt. Sinai, 1789| Aaron Snow, a.p. 63] 37| 84)121} 15 4) 7) j11 160 
Munneville, 1828}C. A. Ruddock, a.p. 71] 15| 27) 42} 2]12) |12) 2) 6 8|10 17 
Napoli, 1821/8. T. Anderson,D.D.a.p.|’71| 29] 47) 76) 616) |16) 1) 2 3/11) {150 
Newark Valley, J. Clizbe, p. 272) 81}125)206) 45 1; 1) 5] 3 8 1/206 
New Haven, 817|Jobhu T. Marsh, p. 711] 27| 62| 89} 21] 2} 2) 4) 5) 5) 1/11 108 
New Lots, 1869/C. H. H. Pannell, a.p, |?71] 17| 17) 34 11) 4/15} 1) 2 3] 5} 9} 10 
New York City, — 
‘© Broadway Tab.,1840|W. M. Taylor, D.D.. p. |°72/233/352)585 18/29)47!| 7/28} |35} 3/18)700 
“ Harlem, 1862/Samuel H, Virgin, p. |?71] 58] 93/146] 22] 5/15|20) 5) 6) |11| 2| 8/248 
[** Welsh, 1801} See Welsh churches. 
“ Disciples, 1872|(G.H.Hepworth, Ind.p.])’72| 54} 96 150 }130/ 20/150 12| 1/225 
New Village, 1815] Otis Holmes, a. p. 68] 17| 34] 51] 8} 3} 1] 4] 3) 1 4) 2) 1) 52 
Niagara City, 1853|Geo. S. Anderson, a.p. |’72| 25} 55] 80} 10 2) 2) 116 6 125 
Norfolk, 1817/G@. B. Rowley, a.p. 271] 21] 29} 50 6 | 6] 3) 3 6) 3 97 
North Elba, 1853} None. 2) S| 10} 3 
North Lawrence, 1852) None, 3] 14| 17) 2 : 
Norwich, 1814/Samuel Scoville, a.p. 61] 75/234/309| 45/49} 3/52) 9 13/37] 5}187 
Onondaga, 1806} None. 6] 10} 16) ~ 
ce South, 1829 None. 5} 7) 12 1 5 
Orient, 66|111/177| 4 150 
Oriskany Falls, 1823|E. Davies, a.p. 70| 9} 23) 32) 3 X 1 50 
Orwell, 1858)B. K. Crosby a.p. 272] 8] 12) 20 2 . 1160 
Oswego, 1857/S. 8S. N. Greeley, a.p. _|'66] 94/198/292 12) 9/21} 57 4 9} 5) 3/489 
Otto, 1828) Henry M. Higley, a.p. |70] 56) 23) 79) 11] 2}-1) 3] 1) 2 3 2/114 
Otto, East, 1884) None. 9} 19} 20 8 3 
Owego, D. W. Marsh, a.p. *J1] 65}103/1638 16) 1)17} 4) 4 8/15] 4/132 
Paris, 1791) None. 26] 57| 83 1 1) 4) 2 6] 1] 1) 83 
Parishville, 1823|John H. Beckwith, a.p.|’72] 28] 41] 69} 4} 1] 2) 3) 2 2) 1/ 1/109 
Parkyille, 1869)Wm. A. Masker, p. °T1| 18} 41] 59} 8] 6} 4/10 3 3} 3] 1/110 
Patchogue, 1793|/Frederick Munson, a.p. |’68] 51/106/157} 10/14) 1/15} 3) 2 5] 8] 2/225 
Perry Centre, 1814| James P. Root, a.p. 66] 26] 56) 82 1} 2) 3) 2) 1 3 2) 80 
Philadelphia, 1868 Me G. Willis, F.W.B.J)'2) 15] 22) 37 1) 8] 9} 1) 1 2| 1} 1] 90 
Pheenix, 1837|[J.H. Munsell, Licen.] |’72} 29] 44] 73] 15] 2| 2) 4} 2) 9} |11] 2} 3)156 
Pierrepont, 1820/D. K. Pangborn, a.p. 71] 3] 5] 8 
Pitcher, 1815} None. 40) 63/103) 15 2) 2) 1] 6 % 150 
“North, 1837| None. 14} 24) 38} 6] 1) 1) 2) 1 1 70 
Poospatue, 1750} None. 4) 6] 10) 1 Lh dd 2 1 
Portland, 1833} None. 12] 32] 44) 9 75 
Pt. Leyden &Greig, 1854/W. W. Warner, a.p.—(|?71| 15] 31| 46] 4! 1} 5] 6] 1) 3 4) 1| 4/1384 
Potsdam Junction, 1858] None. 29] 57) 83) 9/13) 1/14] 1) 6 1 100 
Poughkeepsie, 1837|James C. Beecher, a.p. /?71| 82/161/243] 62] 2| 9]11] 2] 5 if 
Pulaski, 1808) J. Douglas, a.p. 64) 58}146)204| 12) 9) 1/10) 1) 1 2) 7| 4/160 
Randolph, 1839 one. 27) 37| 64 2 2 100 
Raymondville, 1828/George B. Rowley, a.p.|71| 3} 14] 17] 7 3 3 75 
Reed’s Corners, 1843 iS 8. Lowrie, Presb.| |69] 7| 25) 32) 5 rl a 80 
Rensselaer Falls, 1842/G. A. Rockwood, p. 769} 41} 54) 95) 5] 9] 5}14) 1 1} 5} 3/170 
Richford, A. L. Greene, a.p. 70} 26) 53) 79) 18/17} 1/18] 3) 38) | 6/10 
Richville, 1828|G. Cross, a.p. 739] 18} 26] 44 3} 2) 5] 1/2 3} 2 80 
Riga, 1809 Ge Benson, Presb.] T1| 14] 30] 44] 18) 1 1 ct 1j1 75 
Riverhead, m. I. Chalmers, a.p. |?72| 55/101|156 8] 6/14) 1] 2 3 150 
Rochester, 1855/D. K. Bartlett, p. 765|189/249/388} —_|20/11)31) 3] 9] |12] 38] 61390 
Rodman, 1805/ A. B, Dilley, a.p. 66] 46] 88/134) 12 3] 2 5 130 
Rushville, 1802/3. ©, Leonard, a.p. 70) 56/115)171) 17) 1) 1) 2) 4) 5 9} 1) |270 
Rutland, 1808|T. R. Bradnack, a.p. 72) 15] 34| 49 7 7 £00 
Sand Bank, 1852/B. K. Crosby, a.p. 72) 6] 21) 27 2) 1) 1) 4 80 
Sandy Creek, 18 |H. H. Waite, a.p. 69| 41) 75/116) 9)14) |14) 4) 2 6]13| {120 
Saratoga Springs, 1865/L. 8. Rowland, p. TA] SL 93|144| 15] 4| 6)10| 1) 8 9| 1) 1)175 


1873.] 


CHURCHES, 


Place and Name. 


Saugerties, 
Sayville, 
Schenectady, 
Schroon Lake, 
Seneca Falls, 
Sherburne, 
Shinnecock, 
Sidney Centre, 
Sinclairville, 
Smithville, 
Smyrna, 
South Canton, 
South Colton, 


South Hermon, 1863} None. 

Speedsville, , None. 

Spencerport, 1850/[W. R. Stewart, Presb.] 

Stockhoim, 1807|[U. T. Chamberlain, Presb.] 
cc West. None. 

Strykersville, 1825} None. 

Summer Hill, 1827|Ezra D. Shaw, a.p. 

Syracuse, 1853|A, F’, Beard, p. 

Thompson’s Stat’n, 1864) None. 

Ticonderoga, 1813) None. 

Triangle, None. 


Union Centre, 
Union Valley, 


MINISTERS. 


Name, 


Organized. 


1853|J. Danielson. p. 
1858!Charles Hoover, a.p. 
1859) None. 

1829|D. H. Gould, a.p. 
1869}W. W. Lyle, p. 
1794|Samuel Miller, a.p. 
1751) None. 

1851} None. 

1851|J. D. Stewart, a.p. 
1823) None. 

1824)(H. Carpenter, Sup.] 
1824|D. K. Pangborn, a.p. 
1862} None. 


. |C. W. Burt, a.p. 
1845|Edw’d Ruddock, a.p. 


Upper Aquebogue, 1758/T. N. Benedict, a.p. 


Wadham’s Falls, 
Wading River, 
Walton, 


Warsaw, 
West Brook, 
West Monroe, 
‘Westmoreland, 
West Newark, 
Willsborough, 
Wilmington, 
Winfield, 
Woodhaven, 
Woodville, 


WELSH ASSOCIATION, 


Bethany, 

Bethel, 

Deerfield, 
Fairview, 

Floyd, 

Holland Patent, 
Jamesyille, 
Middle Granville, 
Nelson 


W. H. Wolcott, a.p. 


1793|Sam/’l J. White, a.p. 
1816/8. N. Robinson, a.p. 
1840). EH. Williams, p. 
1857/8. N. Robinson, a.p. 
1867} None. 

1791|James Deane, a.p. 
‘Wm. Macnab, a.p. 
1833] None. 

1834/T. Watson, a.p. 
1799|[R. L. Bachman, Lic.] 
1863|Wm. James, a.p. 


Ordained. 


[G. M. Blodgett, Presb.] 


65 
1836|[J. B. Preston, Presb.] |>70 


1840| John H. Griffiths, p. 
1839) Robert Evans, p. 
1831|W. D. Williams, p. 
1846|W. B. Roberts, p. 
1834/John R. Griffiths, p. 
1842| James Griffiths, p. 
1865} None. 

1860} None. 

1850)/P. H. Williams, p. 
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CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d|Removals|BAPtT. x 
g| Aug. 81, 1872.|1871-72.) 1871-72. |71-72. 5 
3) co ate lele= ie a|e 1 4 2| 2 a 
Sls lela lalaleleiaisglalslalsl| 2 
69| 42| 70|112| 7] 4] 2| 6] 5 5] 4| 8l112 
69; 33] 387! 70 | 
15| 19| 34] 7 1| 3) 3.4 82 
Til 4| 13) 17| 1) 1] 3] 4) 1 1] 1 
65| 83] 66] 99} 5] 1] 5] 6] 1) 1] | 2) 1 1]264 
67| 57/120/177| |12! 2/14] 4! 1] | 5] 9] 2li5e6 
11| 9} 20 33 
14] 24] 38) 9 1 1 
71| 18) 50] 68| 18] | 2) 2! 2} 1! 2] 5 70 
9] <0} -18he1} 4] 91) 1 1] 1] | 60 
721 36| 69/105] 20] 8| 1] 9] 1] 1] 1] 3] 7] |182 
T1| 21] 23] 44] 9 1) | 2 60 
5| 9} 14) 5 
24| 25| 49] 19 2] | 2 45 
’70| 41/111]152| 10) | 9] 9] 3] al |e 147 
72| 20] 54| 83) 14| 4) 6)10/ 2) 8 9} 21 5] 75 
5| 4 
19t 37| 56} 9) | 1) 4) 2 1] | 2} 60 
69] 24| 38] 62] 8] 1] | 1) 1 al A APD 
169]117|239]356] 30/20/80|50] 5/18/15/38]12] 6|350 
7| 10 
10| 36] 46] 10] 1] 1| 2] 2} 2) | 4) 1] | 25 
24| 36] 60] 14 1} 25 
70] 39] 64/103] 8 147 
721 9] 13] 22 sill 1] | 78 
70] 65/106/171| 6/22] 1/23] 7] 2] | 9] 9} slits 
70] 22| 45] 67 21 1] 3] 1) 1] | 21 4| | 70 
11] 38} 69/107] 10] 4/14) | 3! | 3] 8] | 73 
268|107|184|291| 39] 4] 41 8] 3/13] |16] | 2/250 
768] 31| 67] 98 2} 2] 4] 4] 2) | 6] 1} alsa 
°57/112|164|276| 30] 2] 2} 4] 6] 9] 1/16) | 4/280 
70! 17] 29] 46] 12 8} | 3 70 
7| 10] 17| 2 0 
67] 33] 76/109] 12} 7] 2| 9 5| 1160 
69] 6| 16] 22 41 
21| 42| 63] 3 121 AS 0 
65] 13] 19] 32) 5] 2} | 2 1] 1] 1] 40 
72! 15] 23] 38] 15] 1) | 1) 5] | 2 40 
28) 421 70; 18] 9} |9 | 2 al 121120 
19} 35] 54 2} 2 185 
71) 8) 15] 23 sii | Ue ee Uae peal sill 
at eee 1) 2} 2] 4] | 3] 2] 7] | 1) 48 
71! 14] 24] 38 1] 3] 4 2 
766) 21) 50} 71 3] 3 3 3 172 
769] 14] 19] 33 
20] 13] 38 2| 5] 7] | 5] 2! 7] | 8} 80 
33] 48] 81 6/18/24] 1] 4] 2! 7] | 4} 80 
64) 65| 83/148} —|10! 5/15] 2] 4} | 6] | 8} 80 
2721 20| 26] 46 a} 8/13} 1] 6} | 7} | 1) 20 
70) 23] 39] 62| 2] 2] 7] 9] a1 5] | 7] | 4 
4| 10] 14 S| alla aed] yal 22 
72] 12) 22) 34 1] 2} | 3 
768] 46] 48] 94] 3] 7] 6/13] 2] 5] 1] 8]. | 4] 55 
14] 17| 31 5] 5 1} 38 
711 33] 66] 99 3]10|13 11 
165] 33) 41] 74 J} 2| 3] 3] 4] 3/10! |17| 78 
264) 20) 25] 45 1] 4] 5] | 4 30 
271| 14] 21] 35 1} 40 
172) 20] 47] 67 6} 6} | 3] | 8 QT 
169| 14] 20] 34 
70| 7| 11] 18 Te yet] a) al) |F2 18 
70) 7] 12] 19 1] 1] 2 | 19 
67) 94|178|272] — |11|28|39 8 ad 27| 1/14|150. 
712 


New York, 1801/D. 8. Davis, a.p. 
New York Mills, 1847|‘Thomas M. Owens, p. 
Ninety-Six, None. 

Pen Mount, 1832|Howell R_ Jones, a.p. 
Plainfield, 1861| Hugh R. Williams, p. 
Prospect, 1856} None. 

Remsen, 1838|Robert Evans, p. 
Richfield, 1853| David Jones, p. 
Rome, 1851|D. E. Prichard, p. 
Siloam, 1856} W. B. Roberts, p. 
Steuben, 1804) Howell R. Jones, a.p. 
Trenton 1854|James Griffiths, p. 
Tug Hill, 1843|Owen P. Jones, p. 
Turin, 1843|Owen P. Jones, p. 
Utica, - 1802|R. G. Jones, p. 
Waterville, 1852)John A. Roberts, p. 
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OTHER MINISTERS. 


Lyman Abbott, editor, Corn- 
wall. 

Erwin W. Allen, merchant, 
Pitcher. 

Edward Anderson, 
Jamestown. 

Milton Badger, D.D., Sec. Am. 
Home Miss. Soc., Madison, 
Conn. 

Leonard W. Bacon, in EHu- 
rope. 

Samuel Bayliss, Sec. Soc. for 
poor, Brooklyn. 

Edward Beecher, D.D., New 
York, 

Henry Belden, 
Parkville, L. I. 

Asher Bliss, Ononville. 

John H. Brodt, Williamsburg. 

Edward T. Bromfield, Brook- 


lyn. 
Silas C. Brown, W. Bloomfield. 
Shearjashub Bourne, Harlem. 
Charles P. Bush, D.D., A. B.C. 
F. M., New York. 

Horatio Q, Butterfield, D.D., 
Sec. Coll. Soc., New York. 
A. Huntington Clapp, D.D., 

Sec. Am. Home Miss. Soc, 
New York, 
David B. Coe, D.D., Sec. Am, 
Home Miss. Soc., N. York. 
James G. Cordell, Schenec- 


tady. 

Ethan B. Crane, Brooklyn. 

E. M. Cravath,Sec. Am. Miss’y 
Ass’n, New York. 

Azel Downs, Riverhead, L. I. 

Horace F. Dudley, Morris- 
ville. 

George R. Entler, 
teacher, Franklin. 

Isaac M. Ely, Chenango Forks. 

Pindar Field, Hamilton. 

John Gibbs, Bell Port, L. I. 

Evan Griffiths, 

Edward W. Gilman, Sec. Am. 
Bible Soc., Flushing. 


editor, 


Evangelist, 


PH. D., 


Statistics. — New York, 


Washington Gladden, Associ- 
ate Editor Independent,N.Y. 

Anson Gleason, City Mission- 
ary, Brooklyn, 

Luther ©. Hallock, Miller’s 
Place, Long Island. 

William A. Hallock. D.D., See. 
Am, Tract Soc., 150 Nassau 
street, New York. 

Joseph Harrison, Brooklyn. 

W. Nye Harvey, New York. 

A.D. Hayford, Crary’s Mills. 

William D. Henry, Evangelist, 
Jamestown. 

L. Smith Hobart, Sup’t Am. 
Home Miss. Soc., New York. 

John C. Holbrook, D.pD., Sec. 
N. Y. State Home Mission 
Soc., Syracuse. 

James D. Houghton, teacher, 
Carthage. 

Alfred Ingalls, Smithville. 

Simeon 8S. Jocelyn, Williams- 


burg. 

William J. Knox, farmer, Au- 
gusta. 

Henry Lancashire, Saratoga. 

Daniel Lancaster, New York. 

Joshua Leayitt, D.D., editor, 
Brooklyn. 

Benj. C. Lockwood, Brooklyn. 

Henry Loomis, Poughkeep- 
sie. 

Joel Mann, Brooklyn. 

Benjamin N. Martin, D.D., 
Prof. N. Y. Univ., N. York. 

H. H. McFarland, Brooklyn. 

William McKay, City Mis- 
sionary, Brooklyn. 

Darius Mead, New York. 

Harvey Miles, Russell. 

George A. Miller, Syracuse. 

N. Schuyler Moore, 

John Newton, Philadelphia. 

Simeon North, D.p., Clinton. 

James Orton, Professor Vas- 
sar Coli., Poughkeepsie. 

John A. Paine, Associate Edi- 
tor of Independent, N. Y. 


[Jan. 


Ray Palmer, p.D., Sec. Am. 
Cong. Union, New York. 

Simeon Parmelee, D.D. (or- 
dained 1808), Oswego. 

James H.Pettengill, Brooklyn. 

Gustavus D. Pike, Sec. Am. 
Miss’y Asso’n, 59 Reade st., 
New York. 

Theodore Pond, Brooklyn. 

Henry Powers, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Thomas R. Rawson, City Mis- 
sionary, Albany. 

Frank Russell, Brooklyn. 

Eli N. Sawtell, D.D., Saratoga 
Springs. 

Edward P. Smith, Am. Miss. 
Ass’n, New York. 

Rollin 8. Stone, City Mission- 
ary, Brooklyn. 

Henry M. Storrs, D.D., Sec. 
Home Miss. Society, New 
York. 

John ©, Taylor, Penn Yan. 

William H. Ward, Editor of 
Independent, N. Y. 

Asahel C, Washburn, chaplain 
of Penitentiary, Syracuse. 

Rufus A. Wheelock, 

George Whipple, Sec. Am. 
Miss. Ass’n, New York. 


William H. Whittemore, 
Brooklyn. 
A. McElroy Wylie, New 
York. : 

Welsh. 


Robert Everett, D.p., Editor 
of The Cenhadwr, Remsen. 

Jonathan Jones, New York. 

Morris Roberts, Rochester. 


LICENTIATES. 
Thomas Jones, Remsen, 
Welsh. 


Thomas Jones, Rome, Welsh. 
Lewis V. Price, Syracuse, 
Welsh. 


. SUMMARY. — OnurcHeEs: 58 with pastors; 109 with acting pastors; 86 vacant (including 24 
supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations), Torat, 253. Gain, 3. 
MINISTERS: 54 pastors; 89 acting pastors; 81 others, Toran, 224. LICENTIATES, 2. 

CuuRcH MEMBERS: 9,535 males; 17,475 females. Toran, 27,010, including 1,965 absent 


Gain, 1,203. 


ae IN 1871-2: pen wy profession; 844 by letter. Toran, 2,275. 

EMOVALS IN 1871-2: 400 by death; 759 by dismissal; 47 by excom’n, T. 
BAPTISMS IN 1871-2: 572 adult; 464 infant. : J by TOR Abas 
In SABBATH Scaoons: 30,927. Gain, 2,044, 

BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (158 churches, 170 last year) 


453.00 


+ $176,833, an increase of $73,- 


FAMILIES IN CONGREGATONS (190 churches, 194 last year): 11,720, an increase of 277. 


CHANGES.— Cuurcues: New,—Brooklyn, Lee Avenue; Deansyille; 


Also Church of the Disciples, New York, independent. 
England Church, New York, members joining church of 


MINISTERS, no report. 


ORGANIZATION. — Fifteen Associations of churches, united in a GENERAL 


Gasport; Monsey. 
Dropped from the list, —New 
the Disciples; Royalton. 


ASSOCIATION, 


which also includes eleven Peunsylvania churches. One New York church (Millerton) is 


connected with a Connecticut Consociation. Four (Barryville, Howells, 


Lumberland, and 


Middletown) are connected with the GENERAL ASSOCIATION of New Jersey. 
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NORTH CAROLINA. 


; J |Sept. 80, 1872.|1871-72.| 1871-72. }71-72. 5 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS, || °|— | a | —A—— | arn 2 
S aS) sé] g/4 [GS ilglalal a 

8 Sial.ja/3) a] lalelsl -feisigiz 
_& a| Els | 4/2 | Sl:lSisislalslslelsl a 
Place and Name. & Name. el Ele | 2) 5 | SSiSisislzisisisia 
S ClOls IB IB AAI IAlalalald|! 4 
Allemance, 1872|John Scott, 270/72) 15} 30} 45 15] 0/15} 0] 0} O} 0/15) 3) 75 
Beaufort, 1870|John Scott, 7071] 3} 4) 7 1} 0} 1] 0} 0} 0} 0} 1) 0/150 
Dudley, 1870|John Scott, p. ?70\?69) 20] 30] 50 7 0} 7] 0} 0} 0} 0} 7) O} 75 
Wilmington, 1870|Henry B. Blake, 745/69] 6) 9) 15 2) 2] 4) 0} 1} 0} 1] 1} 0/800 
Woodbridge, 1871/Edward Bull, 769/’69) 2) 3) 5 0} 0} O} O} 0} O} O} 0; O} 40 
TOTAL: 5 churches, 3 ministers. 46| 76/122 25| 2/27! O! 11 0 1'24! sle40 


OTHER MINISTERS. — None reported, 


SUMMARY. —CHURCHES, etc., as above. Gainof churches, one. Gain of members, 49. Gain 
in Sabbath Schools, 225. CONTRIBUTIONS: not reported. 


CHANGES. —Cuurcnes: New,—Allemance. Dropped from the list,—none. Janesville 
appears as Woodbridge. 


ORGANIZATION.—None. Assisted by the AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


OHIO. 
| April 1, 1872. | 71-72. | 1871-72. | °71-.72— 
Akron, 1842|Carlos Smith, 732|62| 79/190/269| —_|10|29|39| o|10| 0 10] 5] 8la45 
Alexandria, 1838/D, 8. Jones, 61/71 6] 25] 31 8] 5} 8! 1} 1] 0; 2/20) 0/120 
Amboy, 1869}Asa W. Sanders, 744/69] 5] 9) 14 3] 0} 3] 0} 0] 0) 0} 0] 0} O 
Auherst, South, 1834)/Amzi D. Barber, 741/?72) 19} 41] 60 0} 3} 3) 1] 2) 0) 3} 6} 0} 80 
ss North, 1840|/Amzi D. Barber, 241)’72) 22) 44] 66 2) 2) 4) 1] 1) 0} 2} O} O} 75 
Andover, West, 1818] None. 18] 81] 49 0} 0} 0] 1] O| 0} 1} O} 0} 60 
= Centre, 1882} None. 11) 25] 36 
Ashtabula, 1860} None. 39] 71/110} 21] 3} 2) 5} 1] 5] 1) 7} 2) 6) 92 
Atwater, 1818|8. B. Shipman, 270|'69] 49] 94/143) 14/23} 0}28) 1] 9} 0'10]14| 2)173 
Aurora, 1809/0. L. Hamlen, 967/72] 47| 75/122 90} 2)92} 1) 0} 0] 1/62} O}100 
Austinburg, 1801|Sereno W. Streeter, °36]’69) 47} 95/142 11} 7/18} 3} 2} 0} 5} 5) 4/120 
Bazetta, 1823 & 1871/J. B. Davison, 66/771) 11] 19] 380 4/12/16] 0) 0) 0) O} 1) 0] 18 
Bellevue, 1836|Samuel B. Sherrill, 63}’68) 28] 74/102 5] 6/11] 0} 8} 0] 8} 2) 8/150 
Belpre, 1826) James A. Bates, 60)?67] 81)122/203) 11] 5] 3] 8] 5) 2 411} 1) 1/857 
Berea, 1855/Henry C. Johnson, 770)’70} 12] 16} 28 5] 0} 6} 0/19} 0:19} 3} 0/115 
Berlin Heights, 1862] Levi Losin 271) 18} 87] 55} 2) 0} 1) 1} O} 1) 0) 1] 0} 01175 
Bloomfield, North, 1821|John Henry Jones, 771)?71| 21) 26) 47 9} 0} 9g} 1] 1] 0} 2} 3) 0) 65 
Bowling Green,  1867|John Vetter, 763|?72| 17] 23) 40 1} 0] 1] 2] 3) O 5] 0} Oo} O 
Braceville, 1814| No report. 
Brighton, 1836/Q. M. Bosworth, 56/72] 11] 15] 26 0} 7] 7 2] 5] 0} 7| 1] ol140 
Bristolville, 1817|John Henry Jones, ?’71)’71) 33} 48] 81 8} 0} 8] O} 3} 0} 38} 6} O| 77 
Brooklyn 1819| None, 11| 27] 38} 3] 0} 0} oO} 1} 5} 0; 6} 0} 0} 40 
Brunswick, 1819] None. 7| 14| 21] 0} | of of 0 1) 0, 1] 0} of 0 
Burton, 1803|J. A. Hoyt, 72] 22! 70} 92) 40} O| 1] 1} 3] 7| 0/10} 0} 1/180 
Canfield, 1804|Samuel Manning, = 66/’71] 12) 34) 46 0} 4} 4} 0} O| 0} O} 0} 2) 45 
Cedar Narrows, - 1871|Ievi L. Fay, 43/?71} 8} 21) 29) 0} {29/29 67 
Centre, 1869} None. 6] 10] 16 0} O} G} O} O} 0] O} O} 0} 50 
Chagrin Falls, 1835/Geo. W. Walker, 63)69] 59] 92/151) 8/96/10}106) 2) 0) 0) 2/55) 0/250 
Charlestown, 1811/Hinds Smith, 71/71} 20] 34) 54] 6) 7) 0} 7] 3} 8} 0/11) 2) 3] 75 
Chatham, 1834/Reuben Hatch, 50/972) 45) 85/130 2| 3] 5} 0} 2} 0} 2} 0} 3/103 
Cincinnati,— 
Vine st., 1831|Henry D. Moore, 742/69 256 7/14/21) 4/13) 0/17) 0} 1/150 
s Welsh, None. 
“ Storrs’, 1832|Horace Bushnell, a ie 85] 32) 67 5} 7/12) 0} 1) 0} 1) 2} 6150 
“ Seventh st., 1847/Eben Halley, 6 
“ Columbia, } 1867/Daniel I. ones, 965/70) 38] 59) 97 4| 9/13] 0} 2) 0} 2) 1} {200 
Claridon, 1827), D. Taylor, 747/755] 54] 88)142 0} 2} 2} 2} 3) 0) 5} 0} 1/238 
Clarksfield, 1822} None. 
Cleveland, Ist, 1834| None. 100}210|310} 50) 2} 4} 6} 3/31) 0)384) 0} 0 
“Plymouth, 1850/8. Wolcott, D.D., 789/62) '75/195|270] 50]16) 7/23] 4/19) 0/23) 6] 1)200 
“ Heights, 1859] None. 76|153/229 84] 3/87] 0] 6) 0}. 6/13/11/320 
‘¢ “We'lsh, 1870|John M, Evans, 969/69] 5] 23] 28 10/10/20} 0/11) 4/15 6 8) 22 
Collamer, . 1852/Charles W. Torrey, 745/67] 51) 71|122 22) 5/27} 2) 0) 0| 2) 7} 0/180 
Columbus, Ist, 1852) None. 93]177|270 8} 816} 1/48) 0,49) 0} 2/180 
“ High st, 1872/8, M, Merrill, 766)72| 17| 28] 40 13 


158 Statistics. — Ohio. [Jan. 
CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’dj) Removals| BAPT 2 
. Z| April 1, 1872. |1871-72. 1871-72. 7172.9 
CHURCHES. 4 MINISTERS. i 3 ie eo eee 
aS) 215 s|al<é e/4is| .|dlé/sla] 8 
a BI 8lg|@1 41 Shs (Slskelglolsisiasl a 
: SIS 1S} ] ZISISIS(SlaZiSlelsjéz 
Place and Name. & Name. PlSlS |B] Oo] SlSlalololsi el (Sislsl p 
fo) Olols lela l<iniole la leis leitlel a 
onneaut 1819] Russell M. Keyes 65|’65) 29) 105|134 26| 2/28] 5/14] 0/19}18} 6/1383 
Gapieane: 1841] None. ae _ | 10) 35} 45 1| 0} 1} 2} 7| 0) 9 0} 0/170 
Cow Run, 1869| Levi L. Fay, 245/70] 5] 6) 11 _|100 
Cuyahoga Falls, 1834/E. V. H. Danner, 67|’66) 34] 97/131 2} 6} 8} 1] 5] 0} 6; 0} 7}204 
Decatur, 1868} None. 8} 13 0} 0} O} O} O| O} OF O} O} 7 
Dover, 1847|Heman B. Hall, »55|’66| 38] 53) 91} 10) 5} 1) 6) 0) 0) 0 0} 3} 0}1380 
East Cleveland, 1843|Justin E. Twitchell, *61|’70/122/221|343| 3 36/25/61] 7/15) 0/22/30} 9/360 
East Toledo, 1849, 1863|)John G. Fraser, 271/70] 12] 29| 41] 2} 8| 5/18) 0} 2) 0} 2) 4) 0;100 
Edgerton, 1858] None. pe es eee: 
Edinburg, 1823|Heman Geer, 248/72] 26] 69] 95 4) 1} 5} 2) 7} 0} 9} 2) 0/140 
Fairfield, North, 1841} None. 2 
Farmington, West, 1834/John C. Burnell, 57/71! 26] 50) 76 19] 3/22} 0| 4 0} 4110 0} 58 
Fearing, 1851|Leiv L. Fay, 743/762] 5| 25) 30 17| 0}17] 0/29} 0/29] 7) 0 81 
Findlay, 1865) Wm. 8. Peterson, *61)?70| 41) 77/118 2} 3) 5] 0/11} 0/11) 1) 0/150 
Fitchville, 1st, 1818} None. 23| 40} 63} 3} 0} 0} GO| 3} 0} O| 3] 0] O 
ae 2d, 1855| Mr. Preston, *T1] 9} 14} 23 0} 0} O} 1] 1} O} 2} 0} OF 45 
Four Corners, 1846| John Holway, 62/71] 24! 39] 63) 7} 0] 2] 2) 2) 3} 0} 5} 0} 0] 90 
Fowler, 1818} None. 1} 4} 5| Of O} 0} O} O} O| O} O] OF OF O 
Freedom, 1828|Elam J. Comings, 72) 26] 50] 76] 6} 1] 3] 4] 3] 5] 0} 8) 1] 0/160 
Gambier, 1867}Orin J. Moon, 760|‘T1| 25] 42) 67 50] 3/53] 0} 2) 0} 2/80) 0) 65 
Garrettsville, 1834| John H. House, 71)°71| 12) 35) 47 17| 6/23} 1} 2} 0) 3/11) 0/157 
Geneva, 1810/G. W. Phinney, 65)?72| 73|119]192} 3] 6} 2} 8] 1} 8] 0} 4) 4] 4/200 
Greenfield, 1822} None. 
Gustavus, 1852|/R. F. Markham, 745/72] 23) 45) 68 1} 2} 3] 1} 3] 0} 4} 1) 0} 30 
Hampden, 1809] William Potter. 20/71] 14] 30} 44) 5) 0} O} O} 2) 2} 0} 4) 0; 1/100 
Harmar, 1840} Wm. Wakefield, 246)'55}| 42] 84/126] 12] 3] 2} 5} 0} 2} O] 2} 2) 7)185 
Hartford, 1823/Jos. B. Davison, p. 66|’69] 16] 36] 52 0} 0} O} 1] 2} O} 3] 0} OF 95 
‘* Croton P, O.1818/John B. Dawson, —60)70] 25] 38} 63 0} 1} 1} 0/12} 0/12) 0} 2/160 
Hinckley, 1828} None. 6| 9} 15} ©} O| 0} O} Oj 0} O} 0} O| OF O 
Hocking Port, 1871} None. 3} 7] 10 60 
Hudson, 1802)George Darling. p. 50/58] 40] 95/135} 71] 5) 0} 5] 0] 5| 0} 5] 5} 1/247 
Huntington, 1837/(A. R. Clark, Presb.]’29/’58| 22] 47} 69] 9} 6} 0} 6} 1] 7| 0} 8] 4) 1)148 
Huntsburg, 1818}K. W. Gaylord, 71] 51] 86/137) 4] 3] 3} 6] 2} 0} 0} 2} 2) Oj2v0 
Jefferson, 1833 & 1859} Wm. F. Millikan, 753)?T1| 16] 43] 59] 0} 0} 2} 2] 0} 3] Oo] 3} O} 1) 50 
Jerome, 1866) Austin N Hamlin, 744/’67] 15] 19} 34 6| 3] 9} 1] 0} O} 1) 0} O} 50 
Johnsonville, 1814| Milo Hobart, 761LP71| 13] 25] 38 G0} 0} 0} 0} O| O} O} 2) 55 
Kelley’s Island, 1866|M. K, Holbrook, 68/68] 34| 39] 73} 13] 1} 1] 2} 1] 0} Oo} 1] 0} 1) 86 
Kent, Allen C. Barrows, 71|’71] 41} 91/132 1715/30] 1/13} 0/14} 8} 2/150 
Kirtland, 1819] Wm. J. Jones, 271/72] 12} 28) 40 0} 0} 0} Of 2} Of 2} 0} 3] 40 
Lafayette, 1834|J. M. Frazer, 740/69] 11] 21} 32} 0} 0} O} Of 1) 0} OF 1} Of OF 80 
Lawrence, 1846) Levi L. Fay, 42/243] 32] 45) 77 15} 3]18} 1] 0} 0} 1] 7] 4) 85 
Lebanon, 1857} None. 12} 22) 34) 7} 1) 1] 2] O} 1] 0} 1} 0} 0] 60 
Lenox, 1845| Wm, F. Millikan, 53/71] 63) 95/158] 9/62) 1/63] 1] 1] 0) 2}49] 1/105 
Lexington, 1844|John M. Bowers, 766/72] 24) 46] 70 8] 0} 8} 2/11] 0]13} 8} 0} 98 
Litchfield, 1833|Homer Thrall, ”69/°69) 18} 52} 70} 0} 0} 0} O| 2] 2) Oo} 4] 0} Of110 
Little Muskingum, 1843/George W. Wells, 71/71] 8| 14| 22 2) 0} 2} 0} 0} O| O} 1) 1) 58 
Lock, John B. Dawson, 760/71] 10} 23] 33) 1} 5] 3] 8} 1! 0] 0} 1] 2} 0} 80 
Lodi, 1817) Anson H. Robbins, %70}’70} 19] 37] 56] 2] 0] 3} 3] 0] 3] 1] 4] 0} 11150 
Lowell & Rainbow, 1858|George WV. Wells, i 6} 20) 26 1} 0} 1} 1) 0} O} 1] 1) 2} 88 
Madison, 1814/E. Smith Barnes, 741}’70] 10] 23] 33 0} 0} Of 1] 4] 0} 5] 0} Oo} 40 
“Central, 1814] None. 41/102] 143] 10} 2) 5) 7] 1] 8! 0] 9] 0} 1/126 
Mansfield, 1835). B. Fairfield, p.o., 70 
Mantua, 1812/Robert W. Logan, 70/72] 6] 20] 26 0} 2} 2} 0} 0} 0} 0} 1} 0} 60 
Marietta, 3 1796/T.H.Hawks,pD.D,, —50|69) 96/137/233} 7] 7} 4111] 2| 9} ol11| 5] 9/300 
“ Township, 1859/George W. Wells, 70! 138) 26) 39 5) 1] 6] 0] 0} 0} 0} 3} O} 57 
Martinsburgh, 1867|Knoch V. Baird, 57/69] 23) 84] 57 4] 1] 5] 0} 0} 0} O} 1} 0} 57 
Marysville, 1864) W. E. Lincoln, 66/72) 29) 35) 64 0} 0} 0} 0} 10} 0/10] 0} 0} 91 
Mecca, 1822] None. 18] 38] 56] | 1) 3] 4} 2) 5] 1] 8] 0} 0} 40 
Medina, 1819/B. J. Alden, 759/70) 441122/166] 26] 4| 7/11] 3| 7] 1/11] 1] 3/400 
Mesopotamia, 1817) John H. Jones, 271/72) 29) 35) 64 (E25 
Monroe, 1829) Herman Geer, ?48)’69] 25| 50] 75 10) 2/12] 1] 0} 0} 1]11} 0] 60 
Montgomery, 1843|Nathaniel T. Fay, 743/43] 7] 15} 22) 2/ 0} of o} 0] 0} Oo} Of 0] 0} 50 
Morgan, 1819/C, Cross, °T2} 10) 42) 52 0} 0} O} 1} 4] 0} 5} 0] 0} 96 
Mount Vernon, 1834|'Thomas E. Monroe, %58)60/155|267|422 25| 9/34] 0/10] 0/10/15} 0}180 
Napoleon, 1869} None. 8) 14) 17) 3} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} Oo} O 
Nelson, 1813|[H. Bingham, Pres.] ’62)72] 20] 30] 50] 10) 5] 1] 6] 1] 3] 0 2) 0} 60 
New Albany, 1848] None. 9} 16] 25 0} 2! 2) 0} 0} Of OF 0} 1) 30 
Newbury, South, 1832/Dexter Witter, 10} 20] 30} 0} 0} 0} Oo} o| 0} 0} 0} 0} 4} 30 
New London, 1805|George Candee, 43! 98/141! 101 3] 7I10] 2] 6] ol 8 125 
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CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d|/Removals| BAPT. 4 
‘ Z| April 1, 1872. }1871-72.) 1871-72. 71.72.8 
CHURCHES. = MINISTERS, rs} 8 |-——~— | —~— | —+~— | wn 2 
3 al2] |S] 4)4) |elalal Jelalals| a 
a S| Elo | 214] S).-/Sl<ilSle/Si<lsls| < 
Place and Name. Name, - el Els | E15 | SISiSlS/slalsisisia| 2 
S) OlOla ls le [dla lelalalalals|s| 4 
New London, 1866] None. 
North Ridgeville, 1822] None. 9] 23) 32 120 
Norwalk, 1867|Cassius E. Wright, 71/69] 32] 77/109] 8] 5/17/22] 0} 6| o 6} 1] 3/150 
: ; 4p 299% 
Oberlin, Ist, 1834 ot Moe rr pr |282)262)404|114]20|36\56) 5\37| 8l50] 7] 6{550 
j ’ ? b) 

“24, 1860| | Te Pairebildos os? 2atlea|284|245]420] — |s3|s7lo0] a\17| 1f2o|10| 2ls95 
Olive Green, John B,. Dawson, 60/71) 18} 20] 38 0 2 2 60 
Olmsted Falls, 1835] No report. 

ey 2d, Edward P. Clisbee, °57/’71| 19] 22| 41 16/25/41) 0} 0} 0} 0} 2} O}150 
Painesville, 1819|,James A. Daly, 68/?72'121/291/412 22/13)35] 6/14} 0/20) 7/11/380 
Paint Valley, 1867] None. 11) 12) 23 0) 0} O} 0} 2) O} 2) 0} O} 35 
Parkman, 1823] None. Dey 
Penfield, 1838)Wm. A. Westervelt, 745)’68} 25} 30) 55 1}.1} 2} 2) 0] 0} 2} 0} O} 64 
Pierpont, 1849} None. 6| 16) 22 0} 0} 0} 1} 2} 0} 8) 0} 0} 40 
Pisgah,[Ind.@1As'n]’54|M. W. Diggs, 257 |64) 13] 22) 35 60 
Pittsfield, 1836|Richard Hicks, 67|’70) 9} 20} 29 13) 1/14] 0} 2} 0} 2} 6} 4] 80 
Plain, Ef 1835|John Vetter, 63/70] 24) 38) 62) 14/10] 2/12] 1] oO] O} 1} 5} 2) 70 
Plymouth, 1855} None. 12) 11) 23 
Providence, 1860) Austin N. Hamlin, 44/67} 6} 12) 18 0} 0} 0} 2} 0] 0} 2} 0} Oo} 85 
Randolph, 1812| Joseph Meriam, 722/24) 17] 31] 48) 4) 0} 1] 1] 4] 3] Oo] 7! 2] 2! 50 
Ravenna, 1822|Edward B.Mason, 62)’62| 58/132/190 17/19/36] 4/12} 0|16] 7} 3/200 
Rawsonville, 1854/8. M. Burton, 72) 5) 17) 22 1} 2} 3) 1] 1) 0} 2] 1) oO} 67 
Richfield, 1818|John A. McKinstry, 742/64] 17) 53] 70 0} 0} O} 4} 0} O} 4] 0} 2/108 
Ripley, 1851|J. P. Presden, 71) 16) 28] 44} 0)21) 5/26] 0} 2} 0] 2] 5} o} 87 
Rochester, 1835/Q. M. Bosworth, 56)?72) 25) 29) 54 4) 1) 5] 0} 4] O} 4) 5} oO} 85 
Rockport, 1859/0. W. White, 754/769] 6] 22) 28 0} 0} O} 1} 0} 0} 1} 0} oO} To 
Rollersville, Nathaniel T. Fay, 744/760] 3] 12) 15 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} O} O} O} O} 60 
Rootstown, 1810S. Cole, 71) 42) 68/110) 20/13} 3/16) 1/11] 1/13] 0} 6/157 
Ruggles, 1827|George V. Fry, 272) 23) 48] 71) 2} 8} 0} 8} 2) 1] oO} 3! 3} oO} 80 
Sandusky, 1819|H. N. Burton, 257/69] 57/250/307| 0}28] 5/38) 2) 9] 0/11) 9/10/250 
Saybrook, 1847} William W. Foote, 764/?71) 27) 44) 71) 5] 8} 3/11) 2) 3) Oo] 5} 8} 1] 80 
Seville, 1838] None, 14} 15} 29} 2) 0} 0} 0} 3} 0] OF 3] O} O] O 
Sheffield, 1818|John J. Gough, »44.|?68] 21] 39} 60] 14] 1} 0} 1] 0] 1] 0} 1] 0} Oo] 80 
Springfield, 1850/A. Hastings Koss, _761|66| 56] 96/152] 23] 4] 6]10] o|10| 1|11| 0} 2lit4 
Strongsville, 1842/D. R. Miller, 72} 21] 20) 41} 13} 0} 0} 0} 0} 6} oO} 6] O} oO} 6O 
Sullivan, 1835] A. H. Hadley, 71 20] 38] 58] [26] 3/29] 0} 8] o} slit! 2 
Sylvania, 1834; Robert McCune, 49/769] 18) 34] 52 5} 4] 9} 2) 4] 0} 6} 2] oO} 80 
Tallmadge, 1809|}Charles Cutler, 767 |?71|104)167/271| 12} 1) 6} 7} 6/18} 0}24) 0/12/360. 
Thompson, 1820|J. A. Hoyt, 22| 35] 57 0| 0} 0] 0] 5] Oo} 5] oO} 0 
Troy, None. 4} 19] 23 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} O} O} oO} Oo 
‘Twinsburg, 1822} Andrew Sharp, 40)69 
Unionville, 1834/E. Smith Barnes, 741/70) 4] 28) 32 OQ} 0} 0} 1} 4} 0} 5} 0} oO] 80 
Vermilion, 1818|Sidney Bryant, 71] 12] 49] 61) 6) 2} 1} 3] O} O} O| O} 2) 0/145 
Vernon, 1803} None. 4) 14) 18 0} 0} 0} 1) 3} O} 4) 0} O} 80 
Wadsworth, 1819 ee te an eawey, oe 68] 26] 47| 73}- 0} 4) 2} 6} O; 1} O} 1] 3} 0/115 

akeman 1844| Mr. Hillyer. 

Wacniaeish, 1868] None.” 20] 26} 46) |11] 0f11] 4] 8/ 0} 9} 5] of 77 
Wauseon, 1861|D. Darwin Waugh, 61]’69} 56/124/180 14}16/30} 1] 4} 0} 5] 4! 0/290 
Wayne, 1832|R. F. Markham, 745/71) 43) 74/117 11} 4/15} 3/10) 1/14) 0} 2/150 
Wellington, 1824|Larmon B. Lane, 248)'65| 48/111/159| 17) 5|-5|10} 6] 8} 0} 3/14] 1/260 
W. Independence, 1870] None. 9) 18} 27; 2) 1] 0} 1) 0} 0} 0} 0} 2) 0} 50 
West Millgrove, 1841 Ey Mer, U. B.] 70] 25] 35} 60 12) 4/16) 1] 0} 0} 1) 4) 0} 50 
‘West Newton 1861 one. 

Weymouth, : 1835|Gideon Dana, 938|°72| 19] 36] 55] 0} 0} 0} 0} 1! 4) O} 5} 0} 0} 90 
Williamsfield, W. 1816] Albert Fitch, 758/69] 39) 55) 94} 18/26] 5/31) 8) 5] 0} 8/19) 7| 60 

ee Centre, 1839] Albert Fitch, 758 /’69| 22) 28) 50 0} 1] 1) 1] 3} O} 4) O} O} 25 

York, 1833/0. Sidney Cady, ?72| 25) 46| 71] O} 2] 1] 3] 2} 6} O} 8} 1] 2) 60 
WELSH CHURCHES, SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION. 

Berea, 1866/David M. Evans,  65)’71} 7] 9] 16 0} Z) 1) 0} 4) 1) 5) 0} 5} 50 

Browntownshi 1850|_ None. 

Gare, at at Owen Jenkiad; *72] 21] 21] 42} 2} 0 o| o| of 2} o| 2} of 3} 30 

Centreville, 1859|Owen Jenkins, 72) 31) 36] 67 0} 1) 1) 0} 4) 3) 7} 0} 0} 40 

Cincinnati, 1840} None. 

Columbus, 1837; None. ; 

Delaware, 1842|,John H. Jones, 738/768 


Gomer, 


1835|David Jones, 


160 Statistics. — Ohio. [ Jan. 
WELSH CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt’d)Removals | BAPT. a 
5 S| April 1, 1872. )1871-72.) 1871-72. 71-12. 9 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS, ef Co a a eee 
8 2/8! 13)4]4] Jeldls) lglalslg] § 
5 3/ Els | 2 | 5 | Sts/z (Ste lg|elgielg| @ 
Place andName, Name. SIiElS|ElS | SISlSlolsielelslsis| _ 
fs) Clola [ele lata Wlisloloiplieisiel 4 
Granville, 1841|John E. Jones, 55/70 | 
Ironton, 1854|John M. Thomas,  46/’68| 34| 57) 91 7/11)18} 1; 4] 5}10) 0) 6/200 
Minersville, 1853)J. P. Williams, 63|’70 61 6| 7)13} 1) 7] 0) 8) 0) 9) 85 
Nebo, 1855| van Davies, 932|57) 37| 40) 77 2} 1) 3) 1] 8} 0} 9) 0} 3] 75 
Newark, 1841} None. 
Paddy’s Run, None. 
Pisgah, 1870|John A. Davies, 36/62] 3] 9) 12 2} 0} 2} 0} 0) O} 0} 0} 0} 35 
Pomeroy, 1847|/J. P. Williams, 763/70) 35] 45) 80 10] 4/14] 2) 4| 0} 6) 0} 7| 97 
Portland, 1841} None. 37| 39) 76 Q| 0} O} O} 2} O} 2) 0} 6} 75 
Radnor, 1821/T. Jenkins, ?70|?70 
Siloam, 1860|John A. Davies, 236/60] 12) 16] 38 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} O} 0} 4} 40 
Syracuse, 1858|John Lloyd, 751/68] 17] 25) 42 80 
Troedrhindalar, 1839/Rees Powell, 238/739 
Tynrhos, 1840\Evan Davies, 282S7| 34! 421 76 1! 21 3! O] 1! OF 11 0} 2I 60 
WELSH CHURCHES, EASTERN ASSOCIATION. 
Alliance, 1867/Thomas Phillips, 
Austintown, None. 
Brookfield, 1866] David Davis, 52/71) 71) 87/158 10/14/24} 2} 8/10/20) 2/10)240 
Church dill, 1869} None. 13] 16} 29 0/11/11] 0} 1) 2] 3} 0} 7] 60 
Cleveland, 1870|John M. Evans, 69/769] 5} 23) 28 10/10/20] 0/11} 4/15) 6} 8} 22 
Coalburgh, 1866) William Owen, 
Crab Creek, 1859| Lot Lake, 27) 53) 80 1} 9! 66 
Hubbard, 1865] William Powell, 33] 49] 82 0} 0] 0 0} 7)110 
Mineral Ridge, 1856} None. 37| 79/116 12} 7/18} 0)15) 7}22) 0/15) 80 
Newburgh, 1856; William Lewis, 71} 40) 54) 94 0} 9} 9} 2} 6} 5/13) 0} 6/112 
Palmyra, 1835|J. J. Jenkins, "66|68 
Parisville. 1856)Wm.T. Hughes, = ’68/’68 
Springfield,* 1867|John T. Lewis, 71} 28) 43) 71] 5)14} 6/20) 1] 0} 5) 9} 4) 1)100 
Tallmadge, 1846| John T. Lewis, 71} 23) 42] 65} 0} 2 4} 0) 3) 0} O} O} 1) 40 
Youngstown, 1846| Lot Lake, 43| 69/112 1/14| 60 


* Same as Thomastown ? 
OTHER MINISTERS. 


Israel W. Andrews, 
Pres. Coll., Marietta. 

George H. Bailey, Toledo. 

George Barnum, Wauseon, 

Charles H. Churchill, Prof., 
Oberlin. 

George Clark, Oberlin. 

T. S. Clark, D.p., Cuyahoga 
Falls. 

Henry Cowles, D.D., Oberlin. 

John G, W. Cowles, editor, 
Cleveland. 

R. T. Cross, Oberlin. 

J. Davies, Radnor. 

J. P, Davies, Woodsrun, 

Joseph Davison, Oberlin, 

R, R. Edwards, Johnstown. 

T. Edwards, Buchanan. 

“William Edwards, Syracuse, 


D.D., 


John M, Ellis, Prof., Oberlin, 


Evan Evans, Portland. 
Thomas Evans, Mineral Ridge. 
Jas. H, Fairchild, D.D., Pres. 
Coll., Oberlin. 
James Gray, Seville. 
Mason Grosvenor, Cincinnati. 
H. C. Hayden, Painesville. 
Henry 8B. Hosford, Prof., 
Hudson. 
Josiah H. Jenkins,Springfieid. 
Sylvanus M. Judson, Sylvania, 
Theodore J. Keep, Oberlin. 
Lysander Kelsey, Sec. Ohio 
H. M. Soc., Columbus, 
Robert Logan, Oberlin. 
James McFarland, agt. W. Tr. 
and Book Soc., Springfield. 
Daniel R. Miller, Oberlin. 
John L. Mills, Prof., Marietta. 
George B. Nutting, Oberlin. 
Robert Page, West Farming- 
ton. 


Edway Parmelee, Toledo, 
David C. Perry, Barlow. 
8. W. Pierson, 

Chauncy N. Pond, Fin. Agent, 
Theol. Seminary, Oberlin, 
L. S. Potwine, Prof., Hudson. 

Calvin N. Ransom, Lowell. 
George R. Rossiter, Prof., 
Marietta. ; 
William “H. Ryder, Prof., 

Oberlin. 
A. 8. Shafer, Oberlin, 
Fayette Shipherd, Oberlin. 
Judson Smith, Prof, Oberlin. 
Atal tgs | Hudson. 

char - Thomas, Spring- 

field. Rate 
W.H, Warren, Cincinnati. 


LICENTIATES, 
Frank D. Kelsey. 


SUMMARY.—Cnurcues: 159 in pastoral service (not specified); 45 vacant (including 2 sup- 
plied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). 
MINISTERS: 125 in pastoral service (not specified); 46 others. ToraL, 171. LICENTIATES, 1, 


OuurcH MEMBERS: 5,716 males 
Gain, 289. 


cluding 712 absent. 


TOTAL, 204. 


Gain, 5. 


3 10,392 females; 1,156 not specified. Toran, 17,264, — 1, - 


ADDITIONS IN 1871-72: 1,201 by profession; 664 by letter. ToTat, 1,865. 


REMOVALS IN 1871-72: 187 by death; 779 by dismissal; 62 by excommunication. 


1,028, 


TOTAL, 


BAPTISMS IN 1871-72: 584 adult; 360 infant. In SABBATH SCHOOLs: 19,976. Gain 571. 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (154 churches, 157 last year): $51,112, a 
PARESH EXPENska (158 ehurches, 189 last year): $165,799, a decrease of $59,293, 


decrease of 


12,907. 


1873.] Statistics. — Ohio : 


CHANGES.—Cuurcurs: We, or replaced on the list, — Atwater; 
Bazetta; Cedar Narrows; Church Hill; Columbus, High st.; 


Oregon ; Pennsylvania. 161 


Austintown, Welsh; 
Edgerton (dropped last year 


as St. Joseph); Gomer, Welsh; Hockingport; Olmstead, 2d ch.; Paddy’s Run, Welsh. 


Propped from the list, 
East Ironton appears to be absorbed as 
Mt. Carmel, Welsh, is now Carmel. 


—Cleveland, Mt. Zion ch.; Columbia; Delta; Guilford; Niles; 


Ironton. Big Lick is now West Independence; 


MINISTERS: No report. 


ORGANIZATION. — Tweive Conferences, whose churches are also united in the GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF OHIO, which includes also Conneaut and Sharon, Penn. ‘wo Welsh 
Associations, as above, mauy of the Eastern being also in some Conference. Pisgah, Ist 


ch., is connected with Indiana, 


OREGON. 

CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d!|Removals| BAPT. 0 
s S| *May 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. }71-72. © 
CHURCHES, 3 MINISTERS. Se PS eer ee Ee 
S| 216 S$) 3/8) | lala] leidlels| 4 

‘| =I w RI} @2 Rila|Z 
8 BIEls|@|4)| Slelsisisialsizlclel 
Place and Name. So Name. S 8 3 alee ats : E|s 5 3 a e| 2 
S) Sola lala laelalslalsisisla(s) 4 
Albany, 1853|Wm. R. Butcher, 67] 7] 10} 17 1} 1 2 15 
Astoria, 1866|W. A. Tenney, ‘71) 8] 17| 25 3] 8 3 3 111 
Dalles, 1859!Thomas Condon, 61) 18} 45) 63 200 
East Portland, 1871) W. R. Joyslin, 71] 5p 4] 9 1 a 10 
Forest Grove, 1845|K. Walker, 72 70 10/10] 1} 5 6 3] 80 
Hillsboro’, 1866|_ None. 3] 2] 5 50 
Oregon City, 1844/E. Gerry. 68! 17] 32) 49 1] 1; 1] 2 3 2/140 
Portland, 1851/G. H. Atkinson, D.D., |’63] 51! 56/107 5] 4) 9} 11 3 4 8}172 
Salem, 1852|P. 8. Knight, 66 115 2) 57] 1) 2 3] 3) 9/125 
TOTAL: 9 churches, 8 ministers. 109} 166} 460 8/23/31] 5|16; 21] 8 22 963 


OTunER MINIsTERS.—Wo report. 


We suppose that there are the following other ministers: 


Obed Dickenson, Salem; Horace Lyman, Forest Grove; Sidney H. Marsh, Forest Grove. 


SUMMARY.—CuHouRCHES, etc., as above. 


Loss of members, 8. 


Gain in Sabbath Schools, 118. 


CONTRIBUTIONS (5 churches, 7 last year): Home Missions, $156.85; Foreign Missions, 


$57.20; Pastors’ support, $4,437.09; other objects, $7,004.61. 


TOvAL, $11,655.75, a de- 


crease of $10,574.44 (of which “ other objects” lose $10.458.31). The confusion of “ other 


objects ” makes it impossible to classify. 
Av. ATTENDANCE ON PuBLIC WorsItiP 


QHANGES.—None in church list. 


* We suppose this date to be correct. 
(7 churches, 7 last year): 825, an increase of 85, 


No ORDINATIONS, etc., appear. 


ORGANIZATION,—The churches are united in the CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
~ CoNNECTED witH New YORK. | Aug.31, 1872. | 71-72. | 1871-72. | 71-72. 
Bradford, 1839} None. 1} 1) 2 
Farmer’s Valley, 1859) None. 2) 2) 4 
Farmington, 1830|W. A. Hallock, a.p. 760)’69] 29} 30) 59} 6] 2 211 3 64 
Knoxsville, 1867/W. H. Sigston, a.p. 734/72! 19} 32) 51) 6/10) 1/11 2 2) 5 50 
Lafayette, , 1858) None. Li 2|_ <8 
Leraysville, , 1863)W. O. Baldwin, a.p. 26] 37) 63 5} 1] 6] 1 12 55 
Potterville, 1851|/W. O. Baldwin, a.p. 12] 28) 40) 2] 1 1} 1) 2 3 2) 95 
Prentissvale, 1851|_ None. 15} 24| 39) 8 1| 2 3 
Smithfield, 1801|J. H. Nason, a.p. 762/71) 38] 55} 93] 15)25) 2/27) 2) 1 3} 8} {100 
Sugar Grove, 1856|W. A. Hallock, a.p. 60|’72| 17] 37] 54 40 
West Spring Creek, 1847|Sam. Rowland, a.p. 67/’691 5] 9{ 141 111 1 90 
CONNECTED WITH NEW JERSEY. | Sept. 30, 1872, 
Hawley, German, 1867} None. 44) 46| 90 7 | 7 6 
Philadelphia, — 
‘© Central, 1864|Edward Hawes, p. 58/’64) 87/188/225} 18] 9/28/37] 5/13) |18) 3) 5/275 
“¢ Plymouth, 1866/W. E. C. Wright, p. 768]’68] 41] 98/139] 8) 5) 8/13 2) 5] 1] 8 14630 
“« Welsh, See below, |J. W. Pugh, 72) 7) 8) 1b 
Willinmsport, 1867| Daniel L. Gear, 712 
CONNECTED WITH OnIO. | 1872. 
Conneaut, 1833| None. 8| 13] 21 0| 0} 0} 2] Oo} Oo} 2] 0] o} 50 
Sharon, Welsh, 1852] None. 15] 16] 31 0} 38} 38 
‘Wheatland, Welsh, 1872] None. 52 52 
SECOND SERIES,——VOL. V. NO. I. If 


162 Statistics. — Pennsylvania. [Jan. 
CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d| Removals ee 
5 Z| Dec. 1, 1872. 1871-72.) 1871-72. }?71-72.9 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS, 2h [|S fe ee | 
5 2/3 2i/a}s elAala alajz a| 48 
2 a] 2lo |] 4| Sl:l/Sl<lS/dislsis/a| a 
Place and Name. & Name, 21 8la | 8/5) SISiSiS1Slalg sisis 
fs) 6ldls lela! slallelalalalels Sl 4 
WESTERN ASSOCIATION. 
Cambridge, 1851)D. L. Gear, p. 972)?72) 27| 38) 65) 15} 0} 2) 2) 0} 0} 0} 0} 0} O 
Centreville, None. 34} 36} 70) 15} 2) 0} 2} 2} 3) 0} 5] 2) 2 
Indiana, 1870) None. 
Mercer, 1847; None. 12} 22) 34) 3) 0) 1) 1) 0} 0} 0} 0] 0) 2 
Pittsburg, Plym. 1859} None. 30 8/13|21} 1]10] 0/11] 3} 5/300 
Randolph, 1837|W. C, Sexton, a.p. 49) 71/120 1) 3} 4] 4) 3) 0} 7) 1) $125 
Riceville, 1856) W. C. Sexton, a.p. 9} 11} 20} 3] 2} 5} 7] 0} 3] 0} 3] 2) 0 
Townville, 1839} None. 
WELSH, EASTERN ASSOCIATION. | Jan. 1, 1872. 
Ashland, None. 
Audenried, 1865|D aniel A. Evans, p. |?70| 22] 44) 66 14/12/26} 1/10} 1/12) 2/14) 90 
Blossburg, 1841|F. T. Evans, 69 42 14} 1| 7} 2/10 0 
Bradford, 1832|E..J. Morris, 70 108 8} 0} 4] 0] 4 80 
Carbondale, 1852} None. 44 11} 0} 5} 3) 8 50 
Centralia, None. 
Chapmansville,* None. 
Charlestown, 1860} None. 42 3] 0} 0] 3 50 
Coaldale, 1870|D. Hughes, 69 
Danville, John B. Cook, 60 
Drifton, 1850} None. 15 2) 1] 0] 0} 1 60 
Dundaff, Daniel Daniells, 
Hyde Park, 1856| None. 381 no} 6}93)11)}n0 304 
Jeansville, 1866|E. R. Lewis, 72 30 11} 0} 6} 3) 9 15 
Kingston, D. Davies, 712 
Laurel Run, None. 
Maienoys os ape Jones, 70 
eadows, one. 26 4,1) 2 3 
Mill Creek,* D. Davies, ; = 
Minersville, 1833} None. 102 10) 1} 5} 0] 6 118 
Morris Run, 1864/F. 'T. Syansy 69 71 25) 1] 9} 1)11 -|120 
Mt. Carmel, Non Q7 1] o| 1] 6| 7 50 
Nanticocke,* pene ‘Hil, 
Oliphant, None. 
Philadelphia, J. W. Pugh, 72) 7) 8] 15 
Pittston, 1848|H. M. Tom 72 56 9} 2} 4] 3) 9 60 
Plymouth, 1865|)D. E. Kvans, "TL 176 60} 0/12) 2:14) 160 
Ach eal ee Beara 38 2) 1] 4) 1] 6 38 
Providence, 6 8. Jones. 126 33 : 
Paes So 1/26] 6/33 130 
Rushdale, Jenkins, 
St. Clair, ha 
Sreedodh 1866 w. 5. Th 
enandoah, Gy omas "72 60 2 
eee ne i dak Bis Owen ; io a la 2 8 90 
pring Brook, one 25 
Summit Hill, J. M. Thomas, 72 : bi ab - 
ve English, J. M. Thomas, 72 
Ta Maqua, D. E. Hughes, 69 
Taylorville, 1870)D. T. Davies, 72 
Valley, J.B. Cook, 60 
Waunamie, 1870} None. 47 35} 0/13 6}19 65 
‘West Bangor, 1854/John Williams, 63 69 “ 1) 5| 7/138 80 
Wilkesbarr re, 1869'T. C. Edwards, 72 76 121114136! SESE Ee A ee el 
" "WELSH, WESTERN AssocrATION. —=«|’ De. 1, 1872..=2=~”~CSOCSSOSSOSOS WESTERN ASSOCIATION. | Dec. 1, 1872, 
Birmingham, 1868] OWen Owens. "71 98 1 
Brady’s Bend, 1840| David R. Davies, 46 2) Gti o/a4l ola 30 
Ebensburgh T. R. Jones, 250 225 
North, —|John G. Thomas, 69 45 40 
ee South, John G, Thomas, 69 45 75 
PMaclaadl E. W. Jones, 71 150 110 
ittsburgh, Hugh E. Thomas, 69 290 16!28/44] 9/28] 5|42! [19] 90 


* Not associated, 


1873.) Statistics. — Pennsylvania; Rhode Island. 163 


OTHER MINISTERS. J-H.Crumb,teacher, Pittsburg. | Edwin W. Rice, editor, Phila. 
Burdett Hart, Philadelphia. Micah W. Strickland, Pren- 
Seth C. Brace, Philadelphia. | Dava Goodsell, Philadelphia.}  tissvale. 


4a We insert the statistics by Associations, that we may have a basis for future improve- 
ment. We are under special obligations to Rev. Daniel A. Evans, of Audenried. Last year 
only 26 churches reported; this year 46. 


SUMMARY.— CnurcHES: 4 with pastors; 42 with acting pastors; 31 vacant (including none 

supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). ToraL, 77. Loss, 2. 
MrntsTers: 4 pastors; 33 acting pastors; 6 others. Toran, 43. LICENTIATES, none reported, 
CuuRcH MEMBERS: 659 males; 995 females; 3,554 not specified. Torat, 5,208, includ- 

ing (?) absent. Gain, 1,009,—much of which is due to too low estimate, last year, of 
non-reporting churches which now report. 
ADDITIONS IN 1871-72: 119 by proféssion; 110 by letter; 469 not specified. Toran, 698. 
REMOVALS IN 1871-72: 53 by death; 817 by dismissal; 73 by excom’n. Toran, 443. 
BaprisMs IN 1871-72: 28 adult; 56 infant. In SaBBATH SCHOOLS: 5,530. Gain, 205, 
BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS are reported by 8 churches only. 

CHANGES.—Cuurcnes: New, replaced on the list,—Nanticocke, Welsh; Rushdale, 
Welsh; Summit Hill, English; Wheatland, Welsh. Dropped from the list, — Beach, 
Welsh, a duplicate of Springbrook; Dudley, Welsh; Irwin’s Station, a union church not 
associated; North Point, Welsh; Slateford, Welsh; Slate Hill, Welsh, a duplicate of West 
Bangor. Beaver Meadow, Welsh, is now Meadows; Frosty Valley, Welsh, is now 
Valley; Newport, Welsh, is now Waunamie. MINISTERS: No report. 


ORGANIZATION. —In local bodies as above. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt’d/Removals|BAPT. 9 
; S| dan. 1, 1872. | 1871. |} 1871. | 1871. 8 
CruRCHEs. se MINISTERS, ro} 8|-—+~—| —- | —~—] ~~ @ 
. 215) toa] st |otalsl jgldlelal 4 

=| | AS : a| 2 
E e1Els | S| 4) SlalSisiSrelS/slela| 3 

Place and Name. Name. SIEls/ 8/5 | SISiSI8 812s isles 
‘s) 6l6ls lela |aicislalalalsi4ial 4 
Barrington, 1717; None. i 45/112|157| 29 4 4 2/165 

r ; Es 
Bristol, 1687 ae ee v4] 90|213|303| 57] 4] 5] 9] 3] 5] | 8) 2/12]300 - 
Central Falls, 1845|James H. Lyon, p. 763/767] 63)151)214) 33/17/10)27] 1) 1) | 2/14) 4/350 
Chepachet, 1846/Charles Scott, a.p. 54/’70] 11} 21] 32) 6] 9/10/19 6] |166 
Little Compton, 1704] None. 2 2 165 
Kingston, 1820|/John H. Wells, a.p. %51|’62| 18] 41| 59 6 100 
Newp’t, Unit?’dCong.1833|/T. Thayer, D.D., %37|?41) 63)147|210 1} 2) 3] 2 2) 1) 2/270 
« “UnionCong.1859 evan wetpe, a.p. a sa 10) 50) 60} 2] 5) 2) 7] 1] 1] 1) 3] j10/k25 
. Blodgett, D.D. p. ‘ 

Pawtucket, 1829 { TJ. Woolley, ak 160/71] 1/239/820|100] 5] 5/10] 4]10) |14) 4) 7/248 
Peacedale, 1857/G. W. Fisher, a.p.  65|68| 12] 45) 57] 8] 8] 1) 9 3 3] 2) 1/135 
Providence, Benef.,1743|James G. Vose, p. 57|?66/151/404/555) 60)/16)89/49) 6) 8) |14) 4] 8/533 
“Central, 1852|George Harris, jr., 769|’72) 98/264)362) 30) 8]15)23] 8} 6) |14) | 3/821 
“¢ Charles St., 1865} None. 28| 47] 75] 10] 8] 2/10 4 4 2/195 
Elmwood, 1851|Jer.Taylor,D.p., /47/’72) 27) 45] 72 2) 2) | 4) | 4 244. 
«© Free Evang’l,1843} None. 90/235/825} 43/14)10}24) 3) 5 8} 9} 7/826 
‘© Pilgrim, 1869|Thos. Laurie, D.D., 742|?69] 41) 97/188} 8} 8]17/25) 1) 2 3} 5} 3/409 
Union, 1871|Kinsley Twining, 58/’72|176/405/581 16)16) {20} 20 505 
Scituate, 1834|J, H. Mellish, a.p. 65)?71] 47] 39} 56] 22 3 3 65 
Slatersville, 1816|C, R. Fitts, a-p. 66°71] 38/126|164! 46] 3] 6) 9] 2] 3} | 5| 2) |242 
Tiverton, 1746| Almon T. Clarke, 272/72] 8} 30) 38) 1 1 1 75 
Warwick, 1849] None. 14| 43) 57] 34 1 1 90 
Westerly, Pawcat’k, 1843)A.H. Wilcox, 53] 96/146 12] 5/17} 2) 6 8 175 
Woonsocket,Globe, 1834) None. 14| 29) 48) 25) 1 1} 1 1) 1] |180 
: me Plymouth,1867|Alan. Rawson, a.p, 733/71] 19) 41] 41) 6) 1] 3) 4 1/17] (18) 1 60 
“  §pring st.,1871/Eb. Douglass, p. 56/71 4 16] 20; {11 4| 5} Ol Ol 0} O| 1) Ol 50 
OTHER MINISTERS. O. F. Otis, Providence. _ Alphonso L. Whitman, Tiy- 


David Shepley, D.D., Provi- erton. j 

J. Lewis Diman, Prof., Provi- dence, a . N. W. Williams, Providenee, 

dence. Sam’! 8. Tappan, Providence. | Thos. Williams, Providence, 
Hi. B. Johnson, E. Providence.| George F. Walker, Little | Francis Wood, Barrington, 
Jonathan Leavitt, Providence. Compton. 

UMMARY.—COuurcuss : 13 with pastors; 7 with acting pastors; 5 vacant. TOTAL, 25. 
. MINISTERS: 15 pastors; 8 acting asteck: 10 others. Torat, 33. LICENTIATES, none, 
_ CuuRcH MEMBERS: 1,216 males; 3,039 females. TOTAL, 4,255, including 556 absent. Gain, 76, 

ADDITIONS IN 1871: 121 by profession; 148 by letter. Toran, 269, 

REMOVALS IN 1871: 36 by death; 103 by dismissal; 1 by excommunication, Tora, 140, 


Statistics. —R.1.; S.C.; Tenn.; Texas. 


164 (Jan. 


BAPTISMS IN 1871: 51 adult; 61 infant. In SABBATH SCIIOOLS: 5.451. Gain, 276. m 
BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (19 churches, 22 last year) : $21,455.49, an increase of $2,219.42. 
CHANGES.—Cuurcnes: New, — Woonsocket, Spring st. ch., not yet_belonging to Confer- 
ence. Dropped from the list, —one by union of Richmond st. and High st., Providence, 
into a Union church. The 2d Cong. ch. of South Kingston is now Peacedale ; River Point 
is now Warwick; North Scituate is now Scituate. 
MINISTERS: Ordinations, none. Installations, 5. Deceased, one pastor. 


ORGANIZATION. — RHopDe ISLAND CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE, 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 


cH, Meme’rs.|Admt’d|Removals| BAPT. 2 | 


. 3 lsept. 30, 1872.|1871-72.| 1871-72. |°71-72. 9, 

CHURCHES, cs MINISTERS, | 8 | —<$<— | | 1" —- 

S 2}e] |slals -|3/a] |s|/4]ala] 8 

B al Els || 2] SllSlsisiglelelsial = 

Place and Name, $0 Name. 3 Els 2/5 | SIslSlS/S Zl (Slsi& e 

je) Clols lala l<diczHislislialialei4ial 4 

Charleston, Plym., 1867|James T. Ford, »57|"69| 65(153/218|  }24| 4[28] 6| 2] 3|11| 2/15]200 

OTHER MINISTERS. — Francis Ly Cardozo, Columbia. 
CONTRIBUTIONS. — Wo report. 
CHANGES.—None. Gain of members, 17. Gain in Sabbath School, 40. 
TENNESSEE. 

| Sept.30,1872. | 71-72. | 18v1-72.] 71-72. 

Chattanooga, 1st, 1867|/Ewing O. Tade, 61°66] 22] 30| 52] 14]10| 0] ro} 1] 1] 0} 2] 9f12]175 

“ Congrega. 1871|Jas. A. Thome, 36)?71| 19] 25} 44| 4] 7|/16} 23] 1} 0} 0} 1) 3) 5) 67 

Coal Creek, Welsh, 1870|Robt. D. Thomas, 743)’72} 10} 15) 25} 0} 0| 1| 1] 0} 6} 0) 0} O} 2) 70 

Knoxville, es 1860|Robt. D. Thomas, 43/’72] 32) 44) 76} 3/18/10] 28] 0/19) 0/19] 0/10}100 

McMinnville, H’land1872|H. 8. Bennett, 6372! 4] 6] 10] Oj} 4} 6} 10] 0} 6; 0} 6 4| 0} 45 

Memphis, 1st, 1864) A, E. Baldwin, 60|’70) 25) 53) 78) 8]18/ 5) 23) 0} 5} 0} 5) 6) 0} 40 

ss 2d, 1867|W. W. Mallory, 64/67| 24) 63) 87] 19} 9} 2] 11} 1} 0} O} 1] 9) 1) 75 

Nashville, Union, 1867|Henry 8. Bennett, °63/’68] 42} 32) 74] 31/11} 2) 13} 1] 1| 0) 2} 8} 3/150 

Pomona, 1871/U. W. Small, 9/72) 7} 8} 15] Of Of 1) 1) 1} 2) O} 3) 1) 8] 25 

Toraw: 9 churches, 7 ministers. ~ |185|276/461! 79l77/43/1201 5/34! olsol4olse|747 


OTHFR MINISTERS.— F. A. Chase, Nashville; Paul 8. Feemster, Greenville; George W. 
Smith, Coal Creek; A. K. Spence, Nashville; Thomas Thomas, Knoxviile. 


SUMMARY.— CHURCHES, etc., as above. Gain of churches, 3. 

in Sabbath Schools, 47. ; 

CONTRIBUTIONS. —CHARITABLE (5 churches, 3 last year): $280.66, an increase of $169.51. 
PARISH EXPENSES (8 churches, 4 last year): $6,139.55 an increase of $4,530.30, 


CHANGES. — CnHurcHES: New,—Coal Creek; Knoxville; McMinnville. Dropped,—none. 
MINISTERS: None reported. * : 


ORGANIZATION. —In the CanTRAL SOUTH CONFERENCE. 


Gain of members, 183. Gain 


TEXAS. 
| Sept.30,1872. | 71-72. | 1871-72. | °71 72. 
Brownsville, 1st, | 1869|Jeremiah Porter, 731/768 
F »  1870\Jeremiah Porter, 731)’68 
Corpus Christi, 1866| Aaron Rowe, p. 44/966] 10) 15) 25 5] 0) 5 2) 0} 65 
Goliad, 1872|B, D. Church, 742/72) 10) 11) 21 
Tora: 4 churches, 3 ministers. ¥ “20 “26 73 re re 0 a of 2 0 186 


OTHER MINISTERS. — David Peebles; Mitchell Thompson. 
SUMMARY.— As above. Gain of members, 23 IN SABBATH Scnmoots, no change, 
CHANGES.— Onurcnes: New,— Goliad. Dropped,—none. 
ORGANIZATION, —In the SourH WESTERN CONFERENCE, 


1873.] 


Statistics. — Vermont. 


VERMONT. 


CH, MEMB’RS.|Admt’?d|/Removals|BApT. 3 


. S| May 1, 1872. |1871-72.) 1871-72. .}71-72, 
CHURCHES, % MINISTERS, S| 8} -—_ > | — +] a 
as . 2 3 s|4)a Par 
FI alElg (| =| wlS/s(S1815/ <4 
Place and Name. Name. S| Els | 815 | SISSIES lalSisle 
ie) ClO le lS! ale ialsialalalala 
Addison, 1801} None. 
Albany, 1818] Albert Watson, a.p. 72 1} 2} 3] 1] 1] 0} 2) 7 
Alburgh, 1824|Calvin B. Cady, a.p. 738 761 O} 1) 1] O}'1} 0} 2) 0 
Arlington, Kast, 1843/3. F. Donaldson, a.p. 772 0} 1) 1] 5] 3} 0 8] 0 
Ascutneyville, 1849} Franklin Butler, a.p. ’48|’69 0} 0} 0} 1} 0} 0} 4) 0 
Bakersfield, 1811/Geo. H. Scott, a.p. aii 2| 1) 3} 6} 3] 0] 9] 2 
Barnard, 1782} None. 
Barnet, 1858/— Dowell, a.p. 712 0} 0} O} 2] 1) 0 3 0 
Barre, 1799| Leonard Tenney, a.p.745 68 7] 5/12) 2) 0} 0} 2) 5 
Barton, 1817/S. V. McDuffee, a.p, 769 71 0} 0} O} 3} 5] O} 8] 0 
Bellows Falls 1850/Cyrus Hamlin, p. *68)’68) 4 1] 0} 1) 1} 1) 0} 2) o 
Bennington, 1st, 1762/Isaac Jennings, p. _743)’53 9) 3/12) 2) 1) 0} 3} 7 
ne , _ 1836/Calvin B. Hulbert, p.  /’72 4 2 6} 2) 2) 0} 4] 0 
s§ North,1868/Henty C. Weston, p. 69 69 0} 2) 2) 1) Oo} 0} 1) 0 
Benson, 1790|/Henry M. Holmes, p. ’69)’69 2) 1] 3] 3] 5] QO} 8] 1 
Berkshire, Hast, 1820|Elias W. Hatch, p.  66)’66 7| 0} 7] 0 3 0} 3] 2 
Berlin, 1798)Edwin Seabury, a.p. °40)’70 0} 0}; Of 4) 2) O} 6} 0 
x West, 1865|John F. Stone, a.p. 729)’64 0} O} O} 1} O} 0} 1] 0 
Bethel, 1817|Elbridge Gerry, a.p. 2 0} 3) 3] 1) 4} 0} 5] 0 
Bradford, 1819} None. 0 4 : 4 i 4 (| A 
Braintree, 1794) None. ba di aR ileal ole cl oles 
Braintree, Kast, etc. 1871|H. C. Hayward, a.p. 72)°72 Pa ol orale 
Brandon, ae ae NORA Sl A PI ioe 7 Hes : ay Srale 
rattleboro st. ose’ andler, p. 746/748 
a ” East, 1si6 Nathaniel Mighill, p. 764)’67 48]10]15]25] 5] 5] 010] 4 
Bridgewater 93 one. 
Geld sort, ; 1790] W.W. Winchester, p. ’51)707 35) 2] 2} 4 1 3 0 4 2 
A in oe as Houghton, a.p. 768/70 a i rile ate ied ps 
Bri-tol, 8 one. 
Brookfield, 1st, 1785|Geo. B. Tolman, a.p. 762 "71 2114 ate 2 . ‘ : : 
oe 2d, 1848] Wm. A. Bushee, p. ’69)’68 a“ Aa he Ol aiceheatiee 
Brownington, 1809) None. aati attolcal ahisloalaky 
Burke, East, 1807} None. yalselaleal-steh elites 
Burlington, 1st, 1805] None. eal Beles 2 Mas 
“6 3d, 1860/Geo. B. Stafford, p. °58 ‘60 Gale alalnalsete 
Cabot, 1801/B. 8. Adams, a.p. 71/71 Sotick scokrel eee 
Cambridge, 1792/Kdwin Wheelock, p. 256 0d Bl otealcol-sl toh 
Cambridgeport, 1868/J.C.MeCollom, p. 69 ‘67 a) wits aie olcalte 
Castleton, 1784) Lewis. Francis, p. *63} 64 sealeehalabettann 
Charleston, West, 1844/Wm. T. Herrick, A.D. 12 i : Gaal 
Charlotte, 1792/Oharles O. Torrey, p.°55 71 Gleplial ieee! athe 
Chelsea, 1798)E. EK. Herrick, p. 764 70 Filip ra Wed ls 
Chester, 1778 ae G. Hale, a.p. 52/69 
Chittenden one. 
Clarendon,” 1822] None. Bil ‘ 4 Z 6 . ‘ ; 
Colchester, 1804/0, M. Seaton, a.p. 73) ee at eltal al oitalnals 
Corinth, 1820/0, M. Winch, a. p, 58 769 leat olealesWiolealen 
Cornwall, 1785/8. W. Magill, a.p. 87 ‘67 wal siicl-ol a) ol btiG 
Coventry, 1810 FB. W. Dickinson, a.p.’68 70 Beelnalcalalaliolen 
Craftsbury, 1797|Edw. P. Wild, p. 65 °65 Ateoliolck leis 
Danby 1859|K. F. Wright, a.p. “a 72 aahal thakobahe 
Danville, 17920. W. Thompson, p. 7°9)'69 4| 0} 4} 1) 4) O| 2) 2 
Derby, 1807|John Rogers. a.p. 561 768 plea alata elaalen 
Dorset, 1784| Parsons 8. Pratt, p. 747/56 Acalvelcolaiotalen 
«East, 1867|[O. H. Danton, Meth.] ; relates ola otelee 
Dover, 1872 O. O, Dickerson, a.p. °56 71 Fak alcool aleol-a 
‘West. 1869|S. H. Amaden, a.p. 356 70 alta gt sicabal ede 
Dummerston, 1779|L. G. Chase, p. 70/70 of a! of of of ol ol o 
Duxbury, 1 prone } 
Kden, i one, , 
Enosburgh, 1811} Alfred B. Swift, a.p. ’55)61 : rile . : : ; ; 
Hssex, 1791|Ewd. P. Stone, a.p. 761 a sl ast al ol ol aes 
s¢ “Junction, 1869|J. L. Maynard, a.p, 41 11 ol ol of at olol to 
Fairfield, 1800/Daniel Wild, a.p. 80/67 ol 6| sl al al ol al o 
Fair Haven, 1803} None. etal ol ol of 11 al ol alo 
Fairlee, West, 1809/Solon Martin, a.p. seb 766 ol of of a} 2] of 3] o 
Fairlee, 1833/5, McKeen, D,D.,a.p. 715]"66 4 
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(Hu. MEMp’Rs.| Admt’d/Remoyals | B 


: Z| May 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. |771-72.9 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS. Goh eroreacineracmr meas, fence ey a ea 
N a Poa Reece Pe 13512 s|alalal 4 
z elelslal 2] l:lsl<lalglglsisial 2 
Place and Name. Name. S/Ele 1/615 2lsislelzlzlelsisié| 2 
aS) aN m S = a1 
iS) Olola le ls l<4/a AISI IAIB IRINA A 
Fayetteville, 1774|David Shurtleff, a.p. _|?69] 20] 48] 68] 5] 4] 3) 7] 1| 0) 0} 1) 3 Oj114 
Ferrisburgh, 1824|A.B. Lyon, a.p. 758|?70| 18) 45 6} 0| 0} O} o| 0} 0} O| 0} 0} 90 
Frauklin, 1817|Jos. R. Munsell, a.p. _|68} 14| 27] 41} 9} 0} 2) 2) Oj 2) 0} 2) 0) 1) 40 
Georgia, 1793|John Aiken, a.p. 
Glover, 1817|S. K. B. Perkins, p. 760|’58] 25} 51) 76] 15] 1) 1| 2] 1| 4| 0} 5] 1) 2/155 
Grafton, 1785|Earl J. Ward, p. 68|’67| 40] 68/108} 30] 5} 3] 8] 1} 2| 0} 3] 4) 0/100 
Granby & Victory, Be S.R.Hall,tu.D,a.p.  |’72] 17} 26] 43] 6) 0} 0} 0] 0} 1) 0} 0} 0} O} 33 
Greensboro’, 804/Azel W. Wild, p. 64/64] 32) 58} 90} 16; 3] 3) 6! 2) 3) O| 5} 2) 2/150 
Guildhall, 1799 John H. Thyng, a.p. !72| 21} 40} 61] 20} 0] 0} 0} 0} 3} 0} 3} Oj OF O 
Guilford, None. 
are Meg ay Btbt 
. Hardwick, 03|Joseph Torrey, p. 60/’60} 54/105/159| 19] 2} 3) 6} 1] 3) 0] 4) 2) 4 
Hartford, 1786] Robt. Southgate, p. 732|’71| 62)118/180] 24) 1) 3) 4] 2) 3) 0) 5) 1 os 
a West, 1830|Bezaleel Smith, a.p. ?29|?71} 21] 35) 56} 15] 1; 3) 4] 0} 3) 0) 3} 1) 0) 58 
Hartland, 1799|J. Q. Bittenger, a.p. 760)’69 
Highgate, 1811|Jas. P. Stone, a.p. 739)’72) 18) 43) 61] 11) 1) 2) 3} 1) 2) 0) 3) 1) 1/110 
Hinesburgh, 1789|Clark E.Ferrin, p. 51/56} 33} 66] 99] 41) 4/ 1) 5} 1} 0} O| 1| 4) 5) 75 
Holland, 1842) None. 2} 14] 16] 10} O} 1) 1] 0} 0} O} 0} 0} 0} 50 
Hubbardton, 1782|Calvin Granger, a.p. 784|’64/ 19) 34/ 53) 9} 1) 1) 2] 1] 1) C} 2} 5} 0} 75 
Hyde Park, 1863) None. 8} 21) 29} 5) 0] 1} 1] 2} 0} 0} 2) 0} 0} 80 
North, 1858} None, 9) 23) 32) 7} 0} 0} O} 2) 0] 0 
Trasburgh, 1818] Azro A. Smith, a.p. °64|’70} 29) 35} 64] 15] 0} 2) 2] 0} 6) 0} 6] 0} 1) 81 
at a ; te peer ge a.p. 741/71] 11] 21) 32} 1) 2} 5) 7| 1) 2} 0} 3) 0} 0} 82 
ericho, Ist, ustin Hazen, a,p. 760/64 5) 2 5 
: nt ane 1st Nowe. ; ap 29| 53| 82} 16] 0| o| 0} 5| 2| 0} 7} 0| ol185 
ohnson, eo. H. French, p. 771/71 : 
Londonderry,South, | Notes +P 71] 41) 82/123) 27| 2) 7! 9] 1) 8] 0/9) 2} 0/150 
orth, aniel Goodhue, a.p.?48/’71} 9} 18) 27) 1] 3 
Lowell, 1816|Fred. B. Phelps, p. 770/70} 21) 32) 53) 8] 3 0 4 i 1 0 3 t aoe 
Ludlow, 1806| Philander Bates, a.p.’40|’71]} 22) 58) 80} 14) 9| 3/12] 3] 4| 0} 7] 4| 0} 92 
Lunenburgh, 1802|L. Ww Harris, a.p. 742/?70} 38} 68|106] 18] 0] 0} 0} 3] 1) 0} 4} 0} 0} 70 
Lyndon, 1817|J §. Whitman, a.p. 761/71) 18} 67} 85} 39/11) 1/12] 0] 5) 0} 5} 7] 0} 84 
Lyndonville, 1870 ay Fisk, a.p. 763/°70) 33} 54) 87} 4/21/14/35] 0] 0] 1} 1] 9] 7/224 
Pete oar deg 1784|R. a Cushman, p. 748/62) 62/108]/170) 18] 1] 2] 3] 4] 1] 0] 5] 1] Lla80 
one. 
Marshfield, 1826|N. F. Cobleigh, 2 
Pp. 71/70} 14] 21] 35 
oy elec ae ~ Rano. ee 00 69] 18) 71) 89 8 3 3 4 2 0 0 2 0 2 00 
? ooker, p. '61\?70}142|254/396| 50] 9 
ee 1780}0. Myrick, a.p, . 46|?69| 15} 32] 47) 17] 1 ora : : ae i Ghay 
ton, 1804|J. H. Woodward,a.p.’38)’69| 25] 44) 69] 3/20] 6}26] 2! 1) 0} 3{11| 4{103 
3 ne 1853) J. H. Woodward,a.p.’38/70} 9} 14] 23] 0] 7| 0} 7] 0} 0} o| Oo} 3} oO} 40 
oy 1817; None 17} 26) 43) 11] 0] 0} oO} 2) 2| 1] 5] 0} 0] 90 
i pelier, 1808) W. H. eee D.D. p. ?47/?47]157/283}440/155| 9) 8/17] 7| 5| 0/12) 5] 4/340 
sh) 1823 Jacob 8. Olark, p. 727/26] 8} 22) 30| 7] 1] 0] 1) 2/ 5] o| 7| 11-0] 60 
Newbury,” tue bee p. ms 70} 32) 63} 94) 8)12)14)/26] 4] 4! 0] 8] 5 liso 
, ates, p. 71] 37/109|146} 27) 0/12/12] 6] 5! 0 
« "West,  1867/R. D. Miller, ap. °56(70| 15| 8 eel once 
New Haven, 1800/8. Knowlton, De 65)?72) 80 at on salis aun = : os cLanes 
pane 1831] W.C. Somerville,a.p251)71| 38] 65/103] 32) 0 1| 1] 1] 8] o| 9 ae 
Northfield, 1822|/Wm. 8. Hazen, p. 764/63] 35] 65/100] 3] 6] 1] 7| 2/ 0] o| 2 a eae 
SE 1819) W. Sewall, p. 755/65] 80|/143/223] 89] 7) 3l10] 4| 0} o| 4 its 
Piet 1789|M. L. Severance, p. 764)69] 72/108]180} 27] 0] 3! 3} 4] 3/ ol 7 eran 
Hho 1781|J. P. Demerritt, a.p.?70)71} 25) 67} 92] 21] 5) 2| 7] 21 3] 0] 4 : a we 
ue am, 1794|M. 8. Dndley, a.p. 71/71] 64/153/217| 30} 0] 6| 6| 4] 4| 0] 8 eS 
ru, 1807/Asa F, Olark, a.p. 742/68] 48] 78/126] 15] 1] o| 1] 2/5 mae 
Eig, HAR Gla ch al ul deel laa a/ ol 3 ga 
us ad 270|” 
Plainfield, rth oi .Hall, p. °70)'70] 73/123/196| 28] 9| sl12| 4 2| 0} 6| 7| 0}220 
ymou 1802 Then a 736}? 
Poute. a hos. Baldwin, a.p 36)45] 6] 12) 18)* 3) 0] 0] o} 0} 3] 0} 3} o| o 
Sa 1839 ibe: 26] 60) 86] 9 15 
? 30} 65) 9 
Pownal, 1851|[J. L. Cook, Meth.] pss} 17| 25] 321 121 o| of Ol ol ol O| 9] 91 | 20 
ney, 1776|Amos Foster, a.p._ ’66)'66/ 22| 67| 89| 16| 1] 3| 4| 2) 8] o| 7| of 1hus0 
Boecich, 1831|J. Clement, D.D., a.p30/69| 7} 37| 44} 4] ol o 4| 2) 5) 0} 7] 0} 1/130 
andolp so 1796) _ None. 39} 63/102] 18 isaeiscc yao 
q amuel W. Dike, p. 769/68 
ri gl 1801|J. L. Litch, a.p is 67/70 bs "39 "38 i0 : ees 
pton, 1828/Cephas H. Kent, Pp. 728/61] 25} 37} 62] 21] 0] 1 : - : Q : £ i 


1873.] Statistics. — Vermont. 167 
CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d] Removals BAPT. 3 
; S| May 1, 1872. |1871-72.] 1871-72. )71272.0 
OHURCHES. 5 MINISTERS, rd 8 pees be a S| (fai 2 
z #/2].12/3]4t lelalg|lelalgie| 4 
3 =I : ler Sls 
Place and Name, Name, 3 elle car 2\3|3|5|3 2g \5\2\4 
9 Clola |e le (4s lalallala lel 
Rochester, 1801/T. 8. Hubbard, a.p. 749/68] 32) 72/104] 20] 1] 1| 2} 1] 2/ o| al o| aires 
Roxbury, 1864) Alden Ladd, p. 765|’63] 17| 35] 52| 10] 1| 4] 5} 3] 1] 0] 4] 1] 3] 60 
Royalton, 1777\C. B. Drake, D.D., p.’87|37| 49] 82/131] 50] 3! 0} 3] 2! 3} Oo} 5] 3] 3] 50 
“ “South,  1868/K. W. Miller, a.p. 1 
Rupert 1786|Jos. Garland, a.p., —748|’70) 26] 57) 83) 5] 0} 0} 0} 2} 2! Oo} 4} Oo} 0} 70 
Rutland, 1788|J, G. Johnson, p. 766 |?70|150|337|487/103] 4) 8/12) 6/11) 0/17} 1} 6/400 
tes West, 1773) None. 759|69) 75|123/198] 20) 0] 0} 0} 3} 3} vo} 6] 0} 5/250 
Salisbury, 804|/[ ——, Utley, lay p.] 71) 16] 32| 48) 9] 4] 0} 4] 0} 0} O} O} O} O} 74 
Sandgate, None. 2) 5) 7] 3] 0] 0} 0 : 0 
Saxton’s River, 1825} None. 32] 65] 67| 52] 6] 0} 0} 2} 4) 0} 6] 0} 0} oO 
Sharon, 1782)A. C. Childs, a.p. 72) 26) 52} 78) 3) 5] 0} 5] 1| 1) 0} 2] 5] 2) 90 
Sheldon, 1816 [C. H. Rowley, Lic.] —_|’72) 22) 32) 54) 8} 2) 0) 2) 0} 2) 0} 2) 0} oO] 45 
Shoreham, 1794|Wm. N. Bacon, p. —59)’64 35] 82/117] 13] 0) 4) 4) 3} 5} 0} 8) 0} 1) 75 
South Hero, 1795|0. G. Wheeler, p. —40|’40) 22) 55) 77) 8] 1} 1] 2] 1] 1} 0} 2} 0} 0} 70 
Springfield, 1781|L. Henry Cobb, p. 67 /’67/119)263|382} 88]17| 5/22) 4) 9} 0/13/18] 4/374 
8t. Albans, 1st, 1803] None. 106|187|293] 26]17| 9}26] 3] 7| 0}10)11! 7/210 
bs 2d, 1841|D. B. Bradford, a,p, ’38)’71] 16] 33] 49} 8] 0) 8} 8] 0] 8] o| 3] 0 0 
Bt. Johnsbury, 1st, 1809/, T. Fairbanks, p. 768/’67| 21] 58] 79] 15] 2] 0| 2] 4] 0} 0} 4} 0} 0} 70 
of 2d, 1825/C, M. Southgate, p. 270|?70) 89/181/270| 67] 9} 8/17] 4} 5| 0] 9} 7] 3/300 
“1 3d, 1840|J.P, Humphrey, p. ?47|’67| 61] 72/133) 22} 1) 1} 2] 5) 7} 0/12) 0} 0/175 
Ly 4th, 1851/L, O, Brastow, p. 61/61} 75|145)220] 40) 5) 9/14) 3} 4) 0] 7} 5] 3/287 
Btockbridge, 1827|Chas, W. Clark, a.p. 761|’71| 26] 57) 83) 22) 4) 1] 5) 2] 1) 0] 3) 4! 2/120 
Stowe, 1818)B. F. Perkins, a.p. °65)’70! 31] 68] 99] 27} 1) 1} 2] 1] 0) 0} 1) 1) 1/100 
Strafford, 1819| None. 11) 21) 32] 8 30 
Stratton, 1801) None. 6] 16] 22} 8] 1} 0} 1) O} O} O} O} 1) 0} 60 
Sudbury, y 1791\H. F. Rustedt, a.p. °41)’57) 11) 23) 84] 7} 0] 0} 0} 0} 1] 0} 1} 0} 0} 50 
Swanton, 1800/K. J. Ranslow, a.p. 769|'69} 48} 93/186] 27] 1) 4) 5] 3] 1} 0} 4) 1) 1)/170 
Thetford, 1773| Richard T. Searle, p. 745)’68} 72/132/204] 27} 2) 3) 5} 3) 38) 0} 6) 2) 0/170 
'Tinmouth, None. 5] 15} 20) 0} 0} 0] 0 
Townshend, Kast, 1792/f, W. Olmstead, a.p.’48/’70] 45] 63/108) 7} 0} 7] 7] 1} 3} 0} 4] 0} 1/100 
4s West, 1850/D. H. Babcock, a.p. ’39)’71| 8| 38] 46] 16] 2] 1) 3] 1] 2] 0] 3] 2] 0] 80 
Troy, 1845/David Connell, a.p, 742/772) 4] 10} 14] 0] 0} 0} 0} 1] 0} 0} 1] 0} 0} O 
Troy, North, 1818), H. Ranney, a.p. 744/72] 13] 27} 40] 4] 0} 0} o| 1] 0} 0} 1] 0} 1) 40 
Tunbridge, 1792} None. 18} 31} 49] 11] 9} 0} 9} 1] 0} O} 1] 7} 0} 70 
Underhill 1801]Kdward P, Stone, a. p. |’72} 32} 43) 75} 13] 3) 4) 7] 3} 2) 1) 6} 2) 0)180 
“North, 1839! None. 
Vergennes, 1793} None. 62]183]193) 28] 1} 6] 7} 6] 0| 0) 0] 0} 2/125 
Vershire, 1787| None. 15] 33} 48] 9} 0} 0} 0} 1) 2} 0} 3) 0} O| 0 
Waitstield, 1796|Jas. H. Babbitt, p. 1868/68] 47} 93]140] 25] 7} 4/11} 1} 1} 0} 2} 1) 3/150 
Wallingford, 1792|A,. Walker, D.D., p. 740/762] 34] 80/114] 17| 5] 3] 8] 3] 4] 0] 7] 2] Oj125 
‘Wardsboro, None. 
Warren, None. : 
Waterbury, 1801/Jona, Copeland, a.p. 743/67} 50/106/156) 20) 2) 0} 2) 1/15) 0/16) 1) 1/112 
Waterford, 1798|M. H. Wells, p. 45/71] 45) 65/110] 35] 5] 8/13) 3] 6} 0} 9} 2) 3/100 
Waterville, 1823} None. 6] 21} 27] 1} 6] 1] 7} 1) 0} OF 1) 2) O} 75 
‘Weathersfield, 1775|Jos. B. Baldwin, a.p.’32/’69} 34] 73/107} 47} 0) 0} 0} 4) 2) 0} 6) 0) 0) 70 
“Kast, 1838|Sidney Holman, a.p, ’32)’71) 11] 17/ 28] 5| 3] 5) 8] 0} 0} 0} 0} 3/13) 80 
Wells River, 1842)/Wm.8. Palmer, p. 762/62) 48/124/172} 22/11} 9/20) 2) 4) 0} 6) 7) 2/250 
Westfield, 1818}/David Oonnell, a.p. 742/72] 20] 38] 58} 20] 0] 0) 0] 2} 0} 0} 2) 0) 1) 75 
‘Westford, 1801/G. P. Byington, a.p. 768|’69| 25] 58) 83] 9 3] 0} 3} 2} 1| 0} 3] 2} O}174 
‘West Haven, 1817| None. Ti eAbeLd) 1 0 
Westminster, Hast, 1767/0. 8. Morris, a.p. 18] 63] 81] 15] 0} 0} 0} 1] 1) 0} 2) 0) 0/167 
u West, 1799/Alfred Stevens, p. °43|?42] 45] 55/100] 10] 0} 0} 0} 5] 5; 0/10) 0) Oj112 
‘Weston, 1799|/Robert Samuel, a.p. ’59)72] 13] 31] 44] 12] 4) 2) 6] 0} 0) 0) 0) 3) 1) 60 
Weybridge, 1794|H.D.Kitchel,p.p.a.p.’39|67| 26| 45] 71| 10] 1] 0} 1] 1} 3/ 0) 4) 1) 7) 65 
Whiting, 1809/H. F. Leavitt, a.p, 730/71] 2/ 8] 10) 0} 3} 2) 5} 0} 0) 0) 0) 1) 0 40 
Williamstown, 1795|/T. M. May, p. 72) 19] 63] 82] 20 L 
Williston, 1813|Jos. L. Maynard, p. 41|?65] 29] 58] 87| 12] 3) 4) 7} 1) 5) 0) 6) 2) 1/100 
Wilmington, 1855|A. 0, Field, a.p. 265)'71| 26] 54] 80] 22] 0} 2} 2) 3] 0} 0} 3} O| Oo} 65 
Windham, Oalvin Chapman,a.p. ’42)70] 35) 54] 89) 34] 1) 1) 2 2) 4) 1) 7} 1) 7/125 
Windsor, 1768/Silas P. Cook, p. 269|?70| 66/127|193] 45)12) 5|17) 2) 8} 0/10) 8} 3/175 
Winooski, 1836|/[W. H. Ayers, Licen.] |’72| 17! 40] 57] 12) 3) 0) 3) 3/12) 0/14) 3) 0/103 
Wolcott, . 1818}H. Herrick, a.p. 44/960) 14| 34] 48} 15] 1) 0) 0] 3 0 0} 3] 9; 0] 50 
Woodstock, 1781/A. B. Dascomb, p. 62/’67| 65)189/204 1| 1] 7| 7) 0/14) 0} 0/150 
Worcester, 1824/M. Moore, a.p. "2 
OTHER MINISTERS, Lewis A. Austin, teacher, | H. P. V. Bogue, Vergennes. 


William P, Aikin, Rutland, 
James Anderson, Manchester, 


Manchester. 


A. CO. Barton, Middlebury, 
Eben OC. Birge, Underhill, 


Masa B, Bradford,McIndoe’s 
alls, 
James Backham, Burlington, 
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Franklin Butler. editor, Wind- 
sor. 

E. Irvin Carpenter, Sec. Vt. 
Bible Soc., White Miver 
Junction. 

Augustus Chandler, Dammer- 
ston. 

John K. Converse, Burling- 
ton. 

James Dougherty, D.D,, John- 


son. 

Lester H. Elliot, Winooski. 

Henry Fairbanks, St. Johns- 
bury. 

T.yndon 8. French, Franklin. 

H. T. Fuller, teacher, St. 
Johnsbury. 

Joseph Fuller, Vershire. 

Jeremiah Glines, Lunenburg. 

John E, Goodrich, Prof., Bur- 
lington. 

KE. H. Griffin, Burlington. 

Lewis Grout, Agent Am. 
Miss. Ass’n, West Brattle- 
boro’. 

Robert V. Hall, Newport. 

Ifenry P. Hickok, Burlington. 

Harvey O. Higley, Castleton 

James C, Houghton, Burling- 
ton, 


Statistics. — Vermont ; Virginia. 


Jabes T. Howard, West Char- 
leston. 

Chunecey H. Hubbard, Ben- 
nington, 

Harvey D. Kltchell,D.D.,Pres. 
Coll., Middlebury. 

Daniel Ladd, Middlebury. 

OC. Spencer Marsh, Burlington. 

Joseph Marsh, Thetford. 

Samuel Marsh, Underhill. 

Ulric Maynard. Castleton. 

Stillman Morgan, Bristol. 

Ammi Nichols, Braintree. 

Sewall Paine, Montgomery 
Centre. 

Aaron G. Pease, Ratland. 

Horace Pratt, Northfield. 

Charles Redfield, East Ar- 
lington. 

Amos J. Samson, St. Albans. 

Charles 8. Smith, Sec. Vt. 
Dom. Miss. Soc., Montpe- 
lier. 

Eben Smith, Middlebury. 

John Steele, Middlebury. 

George Stone, North Troy. 

Levi H. Stone, agent, Castle- 


ton. 
Wm. W. ‘Thayer, St. Johns- 
bury. 


[Jan. 


John W. Thyng, Brattleboro’, 
Weat. 

Henry ‘A. P. Torrey, Prof.. 
Burlington. 


Joseph Underwood, Hast 
Hardwick. 

Geo. N. Webber, Prof., Mid- 
dlebury. 


Joseph D. Wickham, D.D,, 
Manchester. 

J.C. Wilder. Charlotte. 

Andrew J. Willard, Burling- 
ton. 

R. J. Williams, Castleton. 

Stephen Williams, Clarendon. 

John H. Worcester, D.D., 
Burlington. 


LiCENTIATES. 
Solon Albee, Prof., Middlebu- 


ry. 

Ezra Brainard, Jr., Prof., 
Middlebury. 

Arthur T,. Reed, East Brain- 
tree, 

Matthew H. Buckham, Pres. 
Univ. Vt., Burlington. 


Vitellus W. Hardy, Morris+ 


ville. 


SUMMARY.—Cuaurcnes: 68 with pastors; 88 with acting pastors; 45 vacant (including 5 
supplied by licentiates or mivisters of other denominations). TOTAL, 201. Gain, none, 


MINISTERS: 68 pastors; 86 acting pastors; 56 others. 
CuuRCH MEMBERS: 6,255 males; 12,543 females. 


Gain, 236. 


ADDITIONS in 1871-72: 618 by profession; 433 by letter. 
REMOVALS in 1871-72: 335 by death; 435 by dismissal; 8 by excommunication. 


778. 


BaAprIsMS in 1871-72: 363 adult; 224 infant, 
In SABBATH SCHOOLS: 20,430. Loss, 510. 
BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (150 churches, 165 last year): $52,446, an increase of $7,431.50. 


AVERAGE CONGREGATIONS (165 churches, 176 last year): 20,854. 


TOTAL, 210. 
TOTAL, 18,798, including 3,176 abseut. 


Licentiates, 5. 


TOTAL, 1,051. 


TOTAL, 


Decrease, 928. 


VAUUE OF CHURCH PROPERTY (156 churches, 144 last year): $1,232,525, an increase of $111,- 
433. MINISTERS’ SALARIES; 152 churches report an aggregate of $126,180. 


CHANGES.—Cuurcues: New,—LEast Braintree and West Brookfield; D 
Dropped from the list, —North Hero; Washington. oe OO ae 


MinisTers: Ordinations, 3 pastors, 2 without installation. Installations, 3. 


9. Deceased, 3 without charge. 


Dismissals, 


ORGANIZATION. — Fifteen Assciations of ministers and twelve Conferences of churches 
are united in the GENERAL CONVENTION. y 


VIRGINIA. 


CH. MEMB’RS.| Admt’d/Remoyals|BAPT. 


. 


a 
< 'Z |Sept. 30, 1872.}1871-72.] 1871-72. )71-72 3 
| 2 5) . . 
CHURCHES, 3 MINISTERS, g E Te 3 
) 5 4) 8|- : aig}21 2 
Place and Name, Name. =| Ble &\2 a| 2 
S O'S bs aIslel % 
llampton, 1869)Richard Tolman,p. 745/70] 21) 17| 38 3)135 
Ilerndon, 1863/L. 8. Burbank, a.p. 60)’71} 18} 20] 33] 2] 0) 8} 8 1) 51 


TOTAL: 2 churches. 2 ministers. 34! 37| T1] 2111/19 301 2] 2] ol al 9 


CHANGES. — Dropped from the list, —Greenwood. Gain of members, 8, Loss in Sabbath 
Schools, 68. ’ 


ORGANIZATION. — Hampton is under the care of the Rekeroan MIsst 
a ‘ ONARY TA- 
£i10N, Herndon is connected with the GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW peep 
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“WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


| _|CH. MEMB’RS | Admt?d] Remoyals| BAPT. 4 
: Z| Nov. 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72, | 5 
1 ro .| 2 : : 5 72, 71-72. © 
CHURCHES, $ MINISTERS. s 3 | OO] AA a 2 
— A =i fe s}4]2] |olajal/a|/ a 
5 3/8)-.-/3 Bl ole r= en =| Ble 
Place and Name. & Name. 3S gis} é B glslglele|s/s|ssls a 
& BL OlS | 9 | 9 | S/elolOlolg} yo joie 
Cole els lqWellelalalsla|sl 4 
Seattle, 1871} None. 
Walla-Walla, 1871) None, | 
No report received from the above. i HT) ay ici! ee oy 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


[ Dee. I, 1872. (ii-m | 1871-72. | 71-72. 
Huntington, 1872|Charles 8. Walker, 71/72 17| 9| 26| 0} | 126] o| ol ol ol 4l olun. 


This church was organized June 16, 1872, 


dl 
WISCONSIN. 
| Aug. 1, 1872. | 71-72. | 1871-72. | 71-72. 

Albany, 1853| None. | 5| 9| a4] 4 116 
Allen’s Grove, 1846|Horatio M. Case, a.p.’71|’70} 19] 49| 68} 3 1 1 
Alto, 1857\|J.M.Williams, a.p. 742/?70]- 6| 7] 18 50 
Appleton, ‘ 1850|Kdward Ebbs, a.p. 72) 99/178, 277} 31/35] 9/44) 4) 9} |13)13}/25)400 
Arena, 1863/8. W. Powell, a.p. 772/771] 13} 23] 36) 1] 1) 4| 5 5} 5/10} 1) {126 
Ashippun, 1857|Wm. Walker, a.p. 67/°67|_ _7| 12} 19] 2] 3 3 10 
Augusta. 1867; None. 7| 16] 23) 1 1] 60 
Auroraville, 1857|D. A. Campbell, a.p. 752/’61} 13} 18} 31] 1] 1 i. 1}10/100 
Avoca, 1858|James Jameson, a.p. 741/770] 5] 18] 23) 4) 1) 1} 2 1] 1} 1) 2) 65 
Raldwin’s Mills, M.L. Eastman, a.p, 749/’69] 6) 11] 17 1 1 65 
Bangor, Welsh, 1855} No report. 
Baraboo, 1847|A. J. Smith, a.p. 72) +8} 11) 19 60 
Beetown, 1847} None. 12) 24) 36) 6 150 
Beloit, Ist, 1838|George Bushnell, p. %48)65]163/210|373| 77] 5/21/26) 4/23) |27) 1] 3/300 

“ “2a, 1859|Henry P. Higley, p. 765|67} 37| 90/127) 19] 3] 1] 4] | 6] | 6] 2] je25 
Big Spring, 1865} None. 9| 17 26) 4) 2) 1] 3) 1 1} 2} 2} 91 
Bird’s Creek, 1868|/A. Pinkerton, a.p. 69/968} 9} 14) 23 1 z 11} 35 
Black Earth, 1856|Moses M. Martin, p. ’65)?70} 18) 27) 40) 16 1| 75 
Bloomer, 1868)/H. A. Wentz, a.p.  753|?70| 9) 14} 23) 1] 3 3} 1] 2 3 3} 40 
Bloomington, 1847|David Wirt, a.p. 749/972) 35} 52] 87) 21 3] 3 6 1/300 
Blue Mound, Welsh, ad None. 10) 22) 32 6 6} 2) 1 3] 2) 3] 75 
Boscobel, 1857)Wm. Stoddart, a.p. 757/67] 40} 53) 93) 17} 1) 1} 2) 1) 2) 1) 4) 1) 1/150 
Brandon, 1857|J. H. Dixon, p. TLP71) 89) 53} 92 30} 1/31) 1) 2 3}11} 6/120 
Bristol and Paris, 1851 Thos. Gillespie, a.p. ’67|?70] 19} 88) 57} 8) 1 Bitlet 2 204 
Brodhead, 1857|Hiram Pai a.p. 739/771] 20) 51) 71} 7} 8) 8/16) 1) 4 5} 7 
Brooklyn, 1869} Non 4| 9/13 
Burlington, Plym., me! fA. M. Case, Meth.] °71\?70} 37} 83)120) 852) 3/55 7 7/30) 1)175 
Burns, x 858|_ No report. 
Caledonia, 1848 James Jones, a.p. 69/?70] 10) 15} 25) 3) 4 4 1 it a 82 
Centre, 1847|Edward Morris, a.p. 740/69) 26) 44) 70) 16 4 4 1} 40 
Chippewa Falls, 1870}. None. 3] 6; 9) 1 7 7 2) 40 
Clinton, 1858|Geo. F. Brunsen, a.p. 272) 28) 69} 97] 7 1) 3} 4) 1] 7 8 1)160 
Columbus, 1850/H. A. Miner, p.e. © 759/71} 21] 59] 80] 7] 7 7| 2) 7 9] 4) |200 
Cooksville, 1867/Jas. W. Harris, a.p. 68] 8] 12] 2) aL, [ore ads 2 120 
Darlington, 1847/D. M.Breck’ridge, ap.?69/'72| 33] 47} 80} 35) 2) 3) 5] 1) 5 6 125 
Dartford, 1849/G.W. Wainwr’t, p.e. 762/72] 32) 45] 77) 13]13) 9/22) 3) 6} | 9) 4) | 60 
Delafield, Tab.,W., 1844|Timothy Jones, p, 771/’71} 13| 25] 38 6 6) 1 1} /13} 40 
Delavan, 1841|Joseph ‘Collie, p. 955)?47| 95/160/255; 8/22) 9/31) 2) 7 9/15}13/220 
Depere, 1866] ~ None. 17| 17} 34} 14) 2) 1] 3} |10/ 10 1) 93 
De Soto, 1856) ona. 6| 10} 16) 1 3} 0} 3 1] 28 
Dodgeville, Non 
Dodgeville, Welsh, 1845|P. Phillips, ap. 247/972! 21) 80) 51 1 1 2) 30 
Easton, 1870|J.H. McChesney,a.p.’69/’69| 4) 8/12) 1 Li. 2).2 40 
Kast Troy, 1839|Hanford Fowle, a.p. 766|’71| 33) 56] 89) 26 3) 3) 1 al 15 
Eau Claire, 1856|J. H. Dudley, a.p. °64;’69| 42) 73/115) 10/10) 5/15) 3 3) 4) 200 
Elk Grove, 1846|,J.C.Chamberlain,a.p.’66)?71| 32] 45| 77| 14 2 1} 3) 1/24) 125 95 
Elkhorn, 1813'[P,S8,VanNest, Pres.] |’71) 30) 63) 98! Bb] 2) (2) 8! Ol | 9) 2) 8{100 
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cH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d/Removals BAPT. 
S| Aug. 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. 71-72. 
3 : ‘ oR ~En 
CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS. rg A menicr re are: a Fee alaleia dj 
‘ 3 2| Sls |2| 4 | $la/S|sigleisleials| a 
Yame, SIiSis | Slo] el[Llislololslxlolsis 
La paniagede pas é1Sis le le | SleiSislalalalalsisl 4 
Elroy, No report. . BS Sas 
iaiieratd Geoqe, 1846|Benj. G. Page, a.p. T1) 44 18 122 27 3} 3) 1 : ; skelaky 
i 1851|Jas. W. Harris, a.p. 68] 18} 38! 53) 7] 4) 3) 7 
Tish Creek, Welsh, 1850| None 2 12| 21/ 33] faa] [14 0 3| 24 
ish Creek, 1 159 ar ‘ 1} 5/300 
Fond du Luc, 1856] Arthur Little, p. 763 be = — ~ a= : : ies o Ph alone 
Fort Atkinson, 1841 E. J. Montague, a.p. °46 ak Seal seh a rip ie 2 3 90 
Fort Howard, 1855|D. C. Curtiss, p. 740 i a rite dete ‘ rE 
Fox Lake, 1853|John P. Haire, a.p. fee a pee its Be al al 70 
Shorten aoe a ee ap. 5 i aclac toate g hs 
Friendshi 7 one. 
Fulton, e 1851} Milton Wells, ap. 44 "71 22) 28| 50) 5/23) |23 3 3] 5 :~ 
Gay’s Mills, 1871|Peter Valentine, a.p. 64 69 6} 8| 14| 0} 3} 0] 3} 0} O| 0} O} 2] 0 ey 
Genesee, 1842|George Smith, a.p. 68 A 26] 39) 65 i 3 : 3} 1 4 1 4 
Genoa, 1846|F. J. Douglas, p. 769 769 13} 24] 37 a 
Glen Beulah, 1870|J. N. Powell, p. sag 3 : “a 4 3| 3 Oe 
Poe Epis, Pe es ee a.p. 71] 16} 58) 74 : 
Green Lake one. 
Hale, 2 1870 S.H. Thompson, a.p. ’42 ja 6 a. 16 a's 1 > 1 : es 
Hammond, 1858|H. A. Gould, a.p. °67 Af 17| 25 2 n =F ah - 
Hancock & Coloma, 1871|J. W.Donaldson,a.p.’56)’"71| 4 13 a 2 - 
Hartford, 1847; None. 32 43 75} 22) 1 1} 1) 8 9} 1] 1/10 
Hartland, 1841| None. ae 13} 28) 41} 2} 1 1 ; a ae 
Hortonville, 1857| Hugh McLeod, 55/72) 10} 24) 34 2) 2) 4 
Hustietord 1857| ive 
tisfor: 7 . af 
ieuniete a 1859 HI H. Hinman, a.p. °60/69 6 2 1s 1| 4| 2| 6 he 1 * 
i y one. 
Saati —-4845|Lyman Whiting, p. 743|’69{121/259(380| | olxslzal- elas} loal a} al 47 
Johnstown, 1815|N. G. Goodhue, a.p. 43 °69 10} 24 aot 7 * 1 oe 
Kenosha, 1838|H. C, Hitchcock, p. 60 °69 57|144/201| 86]31/17/48] 2/11] |13 3 7 
Kilbourn Mem., pt Le cep me A iS : B - ; < 
Kildare 7 . W. Jones, a.p. 
Kiunickinnick, 1861 Wm. Gill, p. 63/62} 8] 12| 20] | 5] 1) 6| | 4} | 4 rs 
Koshkonong, 1866/T. G. Colton, a.p, 540 °68 30] 35 65 ce 
La Crosse, 1852|E. Y. Garrette, a.p. 354 12 37| 91/128; 12] 0} 8) 8} 2] 5) 2! 9} 0} 2 
Lafayette, * 1855|Hanford Fowle, a.p. 366)°71 6} 11] 17 2 2 ; 
Lake Mills, 1847/Stanley E. Lathrop, 70 11 34| 72/106} 20] 1] 3} 4/3] 2 5 2)13 
Lancaster, 1843/S. W. Eaton, a.p. 748 aT 33] 75 108 17} 2) 2) 4) 1) 5 6 eh 
Leeds, pie ee Demarest, a.p. os a Pe 2 : : : 1 4 ; eo 
Leon, 6 one, 5 
Lone 8 Kk 1808| None, i5| 12 aha 2l13 ul | 3 
e Roce i 
aniaan, ; 1841\C. H, Richards, p. 60)67|_75|167/242] 40/10]22/32) 2/12) |14) 7 8}875 
Magnolia, 1855|Kdward Morris, a.p. 741 ae 10 12 22 50 
Markesan, 1847 J. E. Cameron, a.p. 64/70) 15] 27) 42) 6/17) |17] 2) 1 3 7) 75 
Mauston, 1858 No report. ; 
Mazomanie, 1867|M. M. Martin, ap. 65/70} 16] 32] 48} 2] 2/ 6] 8 1} 100 
Menasha, 1851} _ None. ‘ 3} 74)117 5 5 2/160 
Menomonee, 1861)John C. Sherwin, p. 40 °68 22! 50) 72 24/10/34 6 6]16])12)100 
ees, 1865 ie oe cng eR 59/67} 15} 28) 43) 8) 1 1 ‘ 1 50 
iddleton, o report. 
Milton 1838] R. Swinton, a.p. 71] 81) 45] 76 3}11/14) 1] 6 7 
Milwaukee, Plym’th1841|John L. Dudley, p. 247/68) 99/212/311| 50 4 4 31350 
‘* Spring St. 1847/George T. Ladd, p. 270/71/105}208|313} 68} 4/29/33] 2I18 20) 1) 1/175 
“  ‘Tab.Welsh.1857|Jno. Cadwallader, p. 762/’68] 12] 20| 32 2/16|18] 3/15] 1/19} 10}. 
‘* Hanover 8t.1860) None. 24) 55} 79] 17) 3] 4] 7 9 9 150 
Olivet, 1868|Myron H. Reed, a.p. 766)°72 
Mondovi, 1861|D. B. Gordon, p. 69/72) 17) 24) 41) 4] 38 3 2) 21 80 
Monroe, 1854| None. aye 
Mt. Sterling, 1863|Peter Valentine, a,p. 64 "69 2) 8/10) 3 11 7] 35 
Mount Zion, 1871/N. Mayne, asp. °55)'70| 18) 26) 14 9} 2/11 3] 41 80 
Mukwonago, 1857|Hanford Fowle, a.p. 766/71} 3] 5] 8] 2 
Muscoda, 1869/James Jameson, a.p. 741/70} 3) 14] 17] 4] 1] 3] 4 1 50 
New Chester, 1858|J. W. Perkins, a.p, 733)57| 11] 19] 30] 4 2 2 2] 60 
New Lisbon, 1865)A.O. Wright, a.p. 67/71] 21] 35] 56] 11| 2 2 7 1} 2) |100 
New London, 1857] None. 33] 52) 85) 13) 2) 2) 2/10) 1/18 162 
New Richmond, 1867/W. W. Norton, a.p. 768/67} 11) 18} 29} 15] 1 1 65 
Oak Oreek, 1863} None. 5} 6) 11) 6 
Oakfield, 1848|/H. C, Simmons, a,p, 772,72] 31| 42] 73] 15] 2] 2] 4 diet 2) 2 95 
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CHURCHES, 


Place and Name. 


Oak Grove, 
Oak Hiil, 
Oconomowoc, 
Osborn, 
Oshkosh, 
Osseo, 
Palmyra, 
Peshtigo, 
Pewaukee, 
Pine River, 
Platteville, 
Plover, 
Plymouth, 
Prairie du Chien, 
Prescott, 
Princeton, 
Quincy, 
Ragine, Welsh, 

ee Cong’!, 
Raymond, 
Reedsburgh, 
Ridgeway, Welsh, 
Rio, 
Ripon, 
River Falls, 
Rochester, 
Rockville, 
Rosendale, 
Royalton, 
Seneca, 
Sextonville, 
Sharon, 
Sheboygan, 
Sheboygan Falls, 
Shopiere, 
Shullsburg, 
Sparta, 
Spring Green, 

“ Welsh, 
Spring Prairie, 
Springvale, 
Sterling, 
Stevensville, 
Stockbridge, 
Stoughton, 

Sun Prairie, 
Tomah, 
'Trempeleau, 
Union Grove, 
Viroqua, 
Waterford, 
Waterloo, 
Watertown, 
Waukesha, 
Waupun, 
Wautoma, 
Wanwatosa, 
Westfield, 
West Salem, 


1 


Wheatland & Ster- 


ling, Union, 
Whitewater, 
Willow Creek, 
Wilmot, ~ 
Windsor, 
Wonewoe, 
Wyocena, 
Wyoming, 


_|CH. MEMB’RS,| A dmt?d|/Removals |BAPT. f 
“e - Z| Aug. 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. 71-79,5 
3 MINISTERS, 3 | $]| ——_~—_] —-~- | —~—_] 2 
a a3] |S] 4/4) lelalel lelsiaig| 4 
a ei Els)/ 3/3] Si:/3/Sl4lslSlZlSl4| 4 
2 Name. ESS |B] e | SSS lS |sl2lsisisis| 2 
iS) SOOM IBIAS Ig is lsigil4!8| 4 
1849|[L. Railsbach, Presb.] |»72| 23] 46] 69| 5 45 
1869} William Carl, a.p. 279) 10} 10) 20 1} 1 : 50 
1841/John Allison, a.p. »7| 33) 94/127] 80} 2! 8/10] 1] 38 4 8] 85 
1869) ugh McLeod, a,p.. ?55}72} 9) 9] 18] 1 82 
1849) W.A. Chamberlin, p. ’61]»79| 64/195/259| 45] 6} 7/13) 5} 2 7] 21 6 
1869/8. H. Thompson, a.p. 742}»g9] 6) 11) 17) 1 40 
1847|(W. ©. Turner, Presb.]}»71] 19] 35} 54] 17 ed 3 3 
1868} None, 
1840} None. 9} 18} 27) 4 IRE 4 50 
1856)D. A, Campbell. a.p. 752/761] 11} 28/39] 3 1] 40 
1839|J. E. Pond, p. 69/962) 57/109|166} 89] 7| 4/11] 5/12] 17) 4] 91175 
1871/T. L. Brown, 7Q| +3) 17) 20] 1 1) 1 65 
1848] J. N. Powell, p. 246)79| 22) 34! 56) 5] 1 1 100 
1853/Cephas F. Clapp, a.p.?71)71| 12} 52) 64] 18/19) 4/23) 1 1} 8} 1/125 
1852|Herry B. Dean, a.p. 71] 18} 25) 48) 7) 4 4 a 1] 2 50 
1852) W. M. Richards, a.p.’35}7g8] 8] 24) 27 = 1 2) 50 
1869|J, H. McChesney,a.p.’69|»g9] 4/ 5) 9] 1 2| 2 1 a 80 
1848/John Jones, a.p. 741/972) 38] 66/104} 4] 4/10/14] 1/18} j18 
1851)T, P. Sawin, p. ?71)271] 24] 62) 86] 11} 6/10/16} 1) 2 3] 5} 2}200 
1840|James Jones, a,p. 69/71] 36] 49] 85] 8] 1 1 150 
1851|Mathew Bennett,a.p. 744/771] 20| 34] 54) 5 4) 4) 1) 2 3] 1) 1/100 
1853] None. 17| 27) 44 5] 5 i 1 2| 35 
1864\F. W. Fairfield, p, 72)771]-18] 31] 49 7) 3/10 2 2| 2 80 
1860/L. J. White, p.e. 271 ]227/118/345) 77/85}26}111) 2) 9} |11/48} |280 
William Gill, p. 63/62] 46) 81/127] 12 1] 4 5 4/150 
1840) None. 15] 20) 35} 6 
1853} None. ES Ay 1 1 40 
1848] W. D. Webb, p. 748)71| 47) 67/114] 6)28) 6]34) 2) 1 3] 7) 1)150 
1863)/M. L. Eastman, a.p. 749}’€8} 20) 60} 80 1} 2] 3 iB no ee 75 
1871)Peter Valentine, a, 51/67} 4| 9] 18 7 1ji 3] 4) 4 35 
1867; None. LO AT). BS 3 3 80 
1868} Albert A. Young,a.p. 63/71] 8] 27} 35) 4) 2] 5] 7 2 2 150 
1852}0. C. McCulloch, p. 770)?71} 28] 56] 84) 18] 4| 2] 6 1| 6)225 
1847} None. 13} 32} 45) 4 
1844! Harlan P. Case, 271/71) 49] 79/124] 14}19} 7/26 2 2) 9) |150 
1848} None. 18} 23) 41) 8 1j10} |11 4| 70 
1855|J.M. Carmichael, a.p.’67/67} 36/100/136] 20}19} {19 4 4| 8) |875 
1859} None. 28) 47) 75) 10}14) 5}19) 1 1 1] 85 
1851/Wm. J. Harrison, a.p. |’71] 22} 39} 61) 13] 1 al 40 
1852} None. 
1853|J. H, Dixon, p. 271/71] 16] 33) 49] 3] 8} 2)10 1} 1] 2} 5) 5) 50 
1859} None. 70] 16] 8) 24 To buy 4) 25 
1872|Hugh McLeod, a.p. 765)71| 7| 9/ 16 2] 7] 80 
1860|John Keep, a.p. 70| 13] 18] 31] 4 sae jl | Pt 
1851|Robert Sewell, a.p. 754)/’57| 7| 16) 23) 1 Eyed 1] 80 
1846/0. J. Shannon, a.p. 769/’71] 36} 47| 83] 15] 1-8] 9 6 6 94 
1859) W. H. Cross, p. ?70\?70] 27] 66] 73] 16} 2) 3} 5 2 2).2} 4/100 
1857|Oscar G. May, p. 270/72) 50) 84/134) 19)26] 2/28} 3 3/15] {100 
1844| James Watts, a.p. 757/69) 49) 60/109) 7) 2 2 1 1} 1) {200 
1855} None. 67) 14) 61] 45 75 
1861} None. ; 6] 8} 14 100 
1858/0. J, Shannon, a.p, °69)?71) 11) 14) 25 2 2 
1845|C. C. Cragin, p.* ?70)71| 40/106|146] 22133) 9/42}@1| 9) |10)12) 2)259 
1838/Chas.W. Camp, p. 48)’68} 34/ 55) 89} 4) 3] 4) 7] 3] 4 3/147 
1847|J. M. Williams, p.e. 742/’68] 45/105|150} 29/40) 2/42) 3} 8) |11)24) 2/200 
1853|[A. L. Payson, Pres.] 14] 46) 60] 3 150 
1842/ Luther Clapp, p. 745|?45] 29] 65/104) 15] 1} 2) 3] 1} 2 3 4/175 
No report. 
1860] Anson Clark, p. 749)?67| 27| 50) 77) 8} 4) 5} 9} 1] 3 4 250 
1863) None. 69 of 9} 14] 3 25 
1840/T. G. Colton, a.p. °49/66] 70/185/255) 25] 4) 2) 6 1\ 3 4) 4) |357 
1869} None. 7 12) 19) 1] 2 8 1} 35 
1851| Roswell R. Snow,a.p.?45)’45] 5) 14) 16) 2 
1858/8. B. Demarest, a.p. 769]’70} 22) 39} 61) 14] 1) 2) 3) 1) 3 A} 1 50 
1870/W.W.Jones, a.p. 58/70} 6} 5} 11 2 2 . 
1853/F.W. Fairfield, a.p, ?72)’71} 18} 27| 45) 12) | 2) 2 1j 60 
None. * | 24) 81) 55] 12 1) 1 vi 
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Statistics. — Wisconsin; Wyoming. 


[Jan. 


The following PRESBYTERIAN CHURCHES are connected with the WISCONSIN CONVENTION, 


ona * Plan of Union.” 
tiiom a place here. 


They are reported by no Presbyterian body, and we therefore give 
Of-course we do not include them in our summaries. 


CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt?d| Removals BAPT. 

: S Aug. 1, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. 71-72.5 

CHURCHES. 3 MINISTERS. 3} S| | | oO IO Cn 

5 2/2} |3)4) 4! lel4lz|.jelaieis] 3 

& Sl) Els/ 81S] ols l/SisiSislsisisisl a 

Place and Name, gb Name, S g @|21/5]28 S = 5 5|2|K\o S € = 
° Slole le tae linea laligliaisial 4 

Alto Holland, 1858 ‘ i 
Fairplay, 1842|N. Mayne, a. p. %APT1) 5) 11] 16} 1) 4 4 2 2 1 55 
Geneva, 1839| Edw. G. Miner, a. p. 52/67] 55|125|/180| 22] 3] 3) 6} 5) 5} {10} 2) 2/278 
Green Bay, 1836| William Crawford,p. 61/69} 45} 86)131) 22)12| 6)18 4 4) 4) 4/337 
New Lisbon, 1865|A. O. Wright, a.p. 767/71] 21] 35| 56] 11] 2} | 2) -| 1} | 1) 2) {100 
Pleasant Hill, 1853| Adam Pinkerton,a.p.’69|63} 34) 54) 88} 4/24) |24) 1| 1 2) 5| 8/103 
Potosi, 1840| None. 11} 33) 44 10 10 3) 3}120 
Racine, 1839! None. 112}285|397| 50/26/10|36| 2} 8; {10} 2) 3)100 


OTHER MINISTERS. 


Walter S. Alexander, miss’y, 
Milan, Italy. 

John Allison, Prof., Ocono- 
mowoce, 

Homer H. Benson, Beloit. 

8. 8. Bicknell, Fort Atkinson. 

das. J. Blaisdell, Prof., Beloit. 

N. T. Blakeslee, New London. 

‘Thomas Borland, Eau Claire. 

J.J. Bushnell, Prof. Beloit. 

L. Bridgman. 

Aaron L. Chapin, D.D., Pres. 
Beloit Coll. 

N. C. Chapin, La Crosse. 
Dexter Clary, Sup’t Amer, 
Home Miss’y Soc., Beloit. 

Warren Cochran, Baraboo, 

8. D. Darling, Oakfield. 

Henry Davies. 

Hiram H,. Dixon, Ripon. 

Franklin B. Doe, Sup’t Am. 
H. M. Soc., Fond du Lac, 


Solomon A. Dwinnell, Reeds- 
burg. 

Joseph Emerson, Prof., Beloit. 

Robert T. Evans. 

Robert Everdell, Fond du Lac. 

Lucius Foote, California, 

Hiram Freeman, 

E. B. French. 

Benjamin E. Hale, Beloit. 

James Hall, Milwaukee. 

J.M Hayes, West Salem. 

Edward 8. Huntress. 

David M. Jones, Arena, 

A. Kidder, Sup’t of schools, 
Eau Claire. 

James Kilbourne, City Mis- 
sionary, Racine. 

Theron Loomis, Menomonee 
Falls. 

Caleb W. Matthews, Sun Prai- 


rie. 

William E. Merriman, Pres. 
Coll., Ripon. 

Samuel E. Miner, Monroe, 


Melzar Montague, Sup’t Pub- 
lic Schools, Allen’s Grove. 
C. M. Mooorehouse, Allens’s 

Grove. 
Richard Morris, Allen’sGrove, 
Frank B. Norton, Oshkosh. 
A. A. Overton, Arena. 
Evan Owen, Jennieton. 
William Porter, Prof., Beloit. 
C. H. Pratt, Ashland. 
Leonard Rogers, Linn. 
Edward P. Salmon, Beloit. 
Geo. W. Sargent, Menasha. 
Simon Spyker, Ithaca. 
Jedediah D. Stevens, Beloit. 
Guy C. Strong, Berlin. 
Ira Tracy, Bloomington. 
T.A. Wadsworth, Milwaukee. 
Jeremiah W. Walcott, Ripon. 
J = H. Wateiman, Pewau- 

see. 


LICENTIATES, 
None reported. 


SUMMARY.—CuuRCHES: 33 with pastors; 105 with acting pastors; 44 vacant (including 5 


supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). 


TOTAL, 182. Gain, 8. 


MINISTERS; 29 pastors; 77 acting pastors; 53 others. ToTan, 159. LICENTIATES, none? 
CHURCH MEMBERS: 4,385 males; 8,080 females. ‘l'oTAL, 12,465, incl’g 1,673 absent. Loss, 54. 


ADDITIONS IN 1871-2: 790 by profession; 426 by letter. 


ToraL, 1,216. 


REMOVALS IN 1871-2: 120 by death; 496 by dismissal; 23 by excom. ToTAt, 639. 


BAPTISMS IN 1871-2: 


330 adult; 272 infant. 


In SABBATH SCHOOLS, 18,086. Loss, 237. 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS: (140 churches, 126 last year): $16,475.18, a decrease of 


$2,911.85. Of the total, — Foreign Missions, $2,633.07 ; Home Missions, $3,143.91; 


Ameri 


can Missionary Association, $1,137.83; Bible Society, $1,363.94; Tract Cause. $137.65; 
Education Society, $944.64; Sunday-schools, $1,402.12; Church erection, $1,114.18, Other 
objects, $3,970.44. (‘This omits contributions from Presbyterian churches.) 

NuMBER UNDER PASTORAL CHARGE: (155 churches, 150 last year): 32,146, a loss of 1,406 


CUANGES.—CuourcuHes: New, or replaced on the list,—Gay’s Mills; Hale; Hamm . 
Hancock; Kirnickinnick; Metomen; New Richmond; Diseo Plover i. Seneca; cence) 


ville. 


; Dropped from the list,-— Lima; Mill Creek; Reed’s Corner. 
ners is now Metomen.) MINIsteRS: Ordinations, etc., not reported. 


(Perhaps Reed’s Cor- 


ORGANIZATION.— The churches are united (with eight Presbyterian churches) in nine 


District Conventions, and through them, in the PRESBYTERIAN AND 0 
? ONGREGA'TT 
CONVENTION OF WISCONSIN, ere 


a 


WYOMING. 


Cheyenne, 


CHANGES.—None in list, 
Contributions, $141.60, 


1869| Josiah Strong, 


| Dee. 1, 1872. PT1-72. | 71-72. | 11-72. 
71/71] 12] 13] 25] 11] 2] 6| 8] 0] 3] o| sl 2] sl 76 
Gain of menibers, 5, Gain in Sabbath School,1. Charitable 
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Statistics. — Dominion of Canada. 


DOMINION OF CANADA. 


PROVINCES OF ONTARIO AND QUEBEC. 
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CH. MEMB’RS. 


Admt’d|/Removals | BAPT. #4 


“x Z| May 6, 1872. |1s71-2.] 1871-2. |71-72. 8 
CnruRCUES. 3 MINISTERS. s 2 |_| —-*- | —~— | a 8 
4 Se ya sl elelal lg s\n] 4 
& #(8lol2/<| salsisisiglelsisial s 
Place and Name. Name. S| Ble | 8/8) SISiSlSIs zis leis is| 2 
12 CIO lela [qe HISIAlalslalalsl 4 
Abbotsford, Q. 1830|James Shipperley, 71|’71| 6| 7| 13] | o| 2| | 1] o| oj a] ol o 12 
Albion, Ont. 1845| Joseph Wheeler, p. 39/45) 10} 11] 21] 0} 1] 0] 1] 0} 0} 0} oO} olnel 55 
Alton, .* 1889|Matthew 8. Gray, p. 757|’71] 29] 46] 75} 5/18} 0/13] 1} 1] 0} 2] 1] 7 90 
Amherstburg, ‘ J. Maleolm Smith, p, 762/71 
Belleville, « 1854|Richard Lewis, p. 64/71) 15] 16} 31] 1] 1} 8] 9} 0] 2] 0] 2] o| 4) 56 
Bowmanville, ‘“ 18389/Thos. M. Reikie, p. 245|’55) 13} 27| 40} 11 0} 0} 44 
Brantford, ¢ 1834|John Wood, p. 751/753] 43) 82/125) 14) 3/10/13] 3] 3] 4/10} 0} 41197 
Brockville, «¢ 1843|James Hay, p. 5] 15} 20} 9] 1} 0} 1] 1] 3] 2) 6] O} oO} 39 
Brome, Q,. 1844|H. J. Colwell, p. 759)'71] 9) 9] 18) 4] 1] 0] 1 2| 2) 24 
Burford, Ont. 1848/Edw.J. Robinson, p. 70|’70] 22] 35) 57) 7| 2! 0} 2 0| 1/162 
Caledon, South, ** 1851) None. 
Churchill, *¢ 1888|Joseph Unsworth, p. 748)’53 59 4) 0) 4) 1} 0} 0} 1) 2) 8} 19 
Cobourg, *¢ 1835); None. 
Cotd springs, ‘* 1840]. None. 
Jolpoy’s Bay, ‘ 1858] None. 70/70; 8] 11) 19} 3] 0} Oo} of 1] 0} of 1 26 
Cowaneville, and 
Dunham, Q. 1855|Chas. P. Watson, p. 749/66] 23) 42) 65} 0} 2! 1] 3} 0} 0} 0} 0} 8/10/1385 
Danville, ** 1832] None. 
Douglas, Ont. 1868/Robert Brown, p. 62/68] 17} 26/ 43} 2} 1] 0} 1] 0} 0} 0} Oo} O| 7] 56 
Durham, Q. 1837} None. 
Eaton,  1835|/Edwin J. Sherrill, p. ’37/’37| 18] 48] 61] 7] 1] 2] 3] 0] oO] 0} 0] 2! 2l135 
Edgeworth, Ont. 1880 William Burgess, p. 749]’60 20 2) 0| 2) O} 0} 0} OC] O} 3} 80 
Fergus, 1869|Knoch Barker, p. 55|’69} 20| 82) 52) 8) 8] 4|12] 1] 3} 2] 6] O} 8] 78 
Fitch Bay, Q. 1859)L. P. Adams, 740 20) 80) 50) 12) 0} 1) 1) 1} 1} 1) 3) 1) 0 
¥orest, Ont. 1863) Jno. Salmon, B.A., p. 762/’68} 20) 17) 37 5| 0} 5] 3] 0} O} 3] 0] 6/Un 
Franklin, Q. 1832} John H. Perkins, 
Frome, Ont. 1842|J.1. Hindley,B.a., p. 769/69} 34] 45} 79} 20} 3) 0} 3] 0] 0} 2) 2! 1) 2ii14 
Garafraxa, Ist, ‘* 1856|Knoch Barker, p. 955/769) 49} 58/107) 10] 8] 2] 5] 2] 3] 0} 5] 0] 6l157 
Garafraxa,N. ‘‘ 1867|Robert Brown, p.  62/’67} 7| 10! 17} 0} 0] 0} Of 0} O} O| O} OF 4} O 
Georgetown, ‘¢ 1842)Jos Unsworth, p. 748)?53) 17) 29) 46} 5) 5] 0} 5] 0} O} 2] 2! O} 8} 86 
Granby, Q. 1830} James Howell, p. 935)’67| 46] 65/111} 6] 2] 3} 5} O|] 5] 2) 7] 0] 7\112 
Guelph, Ont. 1835)/Wm. F. Clarke, p. 44/760 108 178 
-Hamilton, © 1835;)Tbhomas Pullar, p. 788/68} 65} 95/160) 16]13}19/32] 2] 1] 0] 3 324 
Hawkesbury, ‘‘ 1839} None. 
Howick, «© 1861/Solomon Snider, p. 749)’66 
Indian Lands, “ 1829}/W.M. Peacock, p. 769}’69} 18] 19] 37} 6) 1) 0} 1] 1] 1] 6} 8} 0} 3) 38 
Inverness, Q. 1844; None. 
Kelvin, nt. 1856) William Hay, 6} 5) 11; 2] 0} 0} O} 2} 1) 0} 3) 0} O} 54 
Kingston, s 1849/K. M. Fenwick, p. 747/47] 31] 63] 94] 17] 4] 0} 4] 3] 5] O} 8] 1! 9/218 
Lanark, 1st, ‘6 1852|James Douglas, p. 65)65 79 3] 4] 7] 1] 0} 0} 1] 1) 2] 90 
Lanark Village, *¢ 1853/John Brown, p. 762)°71) 13} 25} 88} 1) 3} 0} 3] 0} 3} 0} 3} 1) 8] 97 
Listowell, “ 1862} None. 
London, s¢ 1837|R. W. Wallace, p. 72, 161 5/15/20} 0} 2) 0} 2) 0) 5/224 
Manilla, ‘+ 1845) Dugald McGregor, p.’39|'57 55 50 
Markham and : 
Unionville, ‘* 1844/Daniel Macallum, p. 752/’68) 16] 33] 49} 11] 0} 2} 2) 1) 1] 1] 3} 0} 5/201 
Martintown and 
Roxburgh s¢ 1829} None. 2} 0} 2} 0] 0} 0} O] 0} 7 
Meaford, « 1860} None. T| 11/18} 3] 0} O} 0} O} OF O} Oo} 0] Oo 
Melbourne, Q. 1837| None. 
Molesworth, Ont, 1866] None. 
ine Wilkes, D. D, LL.D. 
Montreal, Zion, Q. 1882 732/736 
rox Chapman atA.p.57 711 eH 271/436] 24/30/2252) 5/12) 3/20) |27/530 
“ Hastern, * 1871|John Frazer, p, 2)°70 43] 70) 0/13} 9/22} 1} 2] 2) 5} 1] 9] 70 
New Durham, Ont. 1854|E. J. Robinson, p, 70 70 12 14} 26 0} 0} O} OF O| OF 0 Un 
Oro, 1841|J. G. Sanderson, p. °62|’62] 20) 33) 53) 1) 1) 0) 1) 2} 0) 0) 2) 0} 7] 67 
Osprey, « 1861) None. 
Ottawa, “‘ 1860|Edward Ebbs, p. 743/968} 23} 38} 61] 13] 3} 3] 6] 0} 8} 0} 8) 0} 6] 95 
Owen Sound, ‘ 1855|Robert Robinson, 245)’64| 12) 29} 41) 11)12! 0/12] 0] 0} O| O} 4) 3) 66 
Paris, “ 4g48/W. H. Allworth, p. ?45/’65| 83] 72|105} 3]/11| 5|16} 0| 4] 6|10] 1} 5]171 
Pine Grove, “ 1841/Wm. W. Smith, p. °65|’69) 15) 26] 41) 11) 1) 0} 1) 0} 2) 0} 2) 0} 1) 75 
Quebec, Q. 1840|Henry D. Powis, p- 753/57] 25] 53) 78) 4) 1) 1] 2} 1) 2) 0} 3) 1/11/122 
Kuygby, Ont, 1844/J. G, Cae foie 62/763] 19] 20) 89) 10] 3; 0) 3] 1) 0} 0} 1 46 
Sarnia ‘ 1848) W, H. A. Claris, "12 
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Statistics. — Dominion of Canada. 


| Seteras | 
a! 
» 
fn 


OTHER MINISTERS. 


Thomas Baker, Toronto, Ont. 

Robert Burchill, Georgetown, 
Ont. 

James T. Byrne, Whitby, Ont. 

John Campbell, Melbourne, 


ue. 
William Olarke, Dresden,Ont. 
George Cornish, LL.D., Prof. 
Cong. Coll., Montreal, Que. 
Hiram Denny, Alton, Ont. 


D. Dunkerly, Durham, Que. 

John Durrant, Stratford, Ont, 

James Howell, Granby, Que. 

J.@. Manley, Toronto, Ont. 

Anthony McGill, Ryckman’s 
Corner, Que. 

E. C. W. McColl, M.A., Port 
Robinson, Ont. 

John McKillican, Danville, 
Que. 

James Middleton, Salem, Ont. 


CH. MEMB’RS.|Admt’d] Removals BARDS 
5 Z| May 6, 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72. 17-72. 8 
CHURCHES. oe MINISTERS. | 3|——-—_—_ | |. 
= 2/2]. 13/4] 8} lelsla{slelgisis| 2 
S ‘a| Slo] 2] 5] Sls lSISISISISlSisis| a 
Place and Name. & Name. Se) Ela] 815| SIS SiS/sl2lRlSisis - 
js) ClOla |S Ie didi lelQ ig ig ieisial 4 
augeen, Indian, Ont. |J. Anjecahbo, p. 950/760 E 
rae ers ”"e 1835| William Hay, + 247\?47| 61| 94/145] 25]16| O|16] 1] 1) 2| 4] 7] 6|141 
Sherbrooke and 
Lennoxyille, Q. 1835)Archibald Duff, p. 741)62 
Simcoe, Ont. 1843] None. 
Speedside, * 1843|/M. D. Archer, p. 58/71) 11] 24] 35} 2) 1} 0} 1} 0} 0} Oj 0} 0} 3) 66 
St. Andrews, Q. 1838] None. : 
Stanstead, ‘* 1816|John Rogers, p. »57|’65| 20) 23} 43] O} 0} 0} 0} 0] 2) O} 2) O} 1 
Stouffville, Ont, 1842/Benjamin W. Day, p.’62|’66) 28) 48] 76 6} 1] 7} 0} 3) 2) 5) 1) 4] 70 
Stratford, “ 1846|W. H. Heu de Bourack, 
p. 71} 8} 12) 20} 2) 3) 7}10) 1] 6} Oj 7} 0} 1) 47 
Thistletown, ‘ 1859/Wm. W. Smith, 765|?69] 5] 7] 12} 3] O} 0} O} O} 0} O} O} O} 0/150 
Tiverton, «¢ 1856|Neil McKinnon, p. 47|’56; 16] 11] 27 0} O} O} O} 1] 0] 1] O} 1 
‘Toronto, Zion, ‘* 1834)S. N. Jackson, p. 266|?71) 67) 94)161) 12/21/16/37) 0) 2} 0] 2) 2)19/274 
‘© Bond st., “ 1849/4, H. Marling, p. 248/54) 81/122)203| 8]10/19/29) 3} 5) 4/12) 2) 7/410 
“¢ Northern, ‘ 1867|J. A. R. Dickson, p. 765)’71| 48) 85/133] 0)18)21|39} 0) 5} 0) 5} 0} 1/432 
Turnberry. s¢ 1860|Solomon Snider, p. 749/’56 
Vankleek Hill, *¢ 1839} W.M. Peacock, p. 69/69 
Vespra, *¢ 1867|J. G. Sanderson, p. 62)\’67| 13] 13) 26) 0} 3} 0} 3} GC} 0} 0} 0} 0) 3/Un 
Warwick, « 1839|J. Salmon, B.A.,p. 762|’68) 45} 60/105 11} 2/13] 2) 0} 0} 2) 1/10}Un 
Waterloo, . 1870/H. J. Colwell, p. 759/?70! 15| 22| 27) 4} 6) 5/11} 0} 3) 4) 7} 0} 6) 68 
Waterville, s¢ 1862)George Purkis, p. 67|’67| 18] 20} 38 0} 1] 1) 1] 0} 0} 1] 0} 3) 27 
Whitby, Ont. 1843|Samuel T. Gibbs, p. _|’68} 10| 39] 49] 8} 3 0} 3} 1) 0] 0} 1| 0| 1] 79 
Windsor, Q. 1870) None. 
Wroxeter, Ont. 1865|Solomon Snider, p. *49|’66 t 


P. P, Ossunkerhine, Penetan- 
guishene, Ont. 

A.J. Parker, Danville, Que. 

J. 8. Pattison, Inverness, Que. 

James Porter, Toronto, Ont. 

James M. Smith, Amherst- 
burg, Ont. 

Arthur Wickson, Lu.D., To- 
ronto, Ont. 


LICENTIATES. 
No report, 


SUMMARY.—OnurcHES: 59 with pastors; 7 with acting pastors; 17 vacant (including none 


supplied by licentiates or ministers of other denominations). 
Ministers; 50 pastors; 7 acting pastors; 21 others. 


reported. 


TOTAL, 78. 


TOTAL, 83. Loss, 1. 
LICENTIATES, none 


CuurcH MEMBERS: 1,534 males; 2,375 females, 753 not specified. Toran, 4,662, including 


323 absent. Loss, 507. 


ADDITIONS IN 1871-2: 262 by profession; 185 by letter. Toran, 447. 
REMOVALS IN 1871-2: 44 by death; 93 by dismissal; 45 by excommunication. Toran, 182. 


BAPTISMS IN 1871-2: 35 adult; 263 infant, 


In SaBBATH SCHOOLS: 4,627, Loss, 2,215. 


BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS (53 churches, 57 last year): $14,939.11, an increase of $8,643.- 


68. Of the total,—General denominational objects, $7,852.29; Indian, 
Missions, $1,651.00; ‘‘ other benevolent,” 


French, or Foreign 


$5,435.82. Locan Opsects (55 churches, last 


year differently reported): $49,562.09, Four other churches report $4,290, but without 


designation. CHURCH PROopgRTY (60 churches): $269,690.00. Sixty 


churches report 66 


church buildings, 26 of which are of stone or brick, 40 of wood; sittings, 28,505. A: 
ATTENDANCE (59 churches), 8,712. : : aie a 


CHANGES.— CnurRCcHES: New, or replaced on the list, 
bury. Dropped from the list,— Dunham, included 


market; Norwichville. 


— Amherstville; Franklin; Hawkes- 
with Cowansville; Glanford; New- 


MrinistERS.—WVo report, Comparison of lists shows 3 installations, 4 dismissals, 
ORGANIZATION. — The CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ONTARIO AND QUEBEC, 


4g It is hardly fair 10 compare this summary with that of last year, 
in church-membership and Sabbath schools are not real. 
their membership. We add figures (from previous years) for 17 more. 
reported for several years, we make no estimate whatever. 


The churches actual] 


The apparent losses 


This year only 59 churches reported 


For others not being 
reporting 


in both this year and last, show a net gain of 147. The churches dropped, with those failing 
to report for years, and the reduction of undue estimates of former non-reporting churches 
make the apparent loss. Having come down to solid numbers, future tables will appear dif: 


ferent, 
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NOVA SCOTIA AND NEW BRUNSWICK. 


NOVA SCOTIA. _|CH. MEMB’RS.| Adm’td|Remoyals | BAPT. 

’ S| June 1872. |1871-72.| 1871-72, }71-72. 5 

CHURCHES, ag MINISTERS, re} 3 |—_———] ——] — ~~] an 

AS S| do) g)4 Tey hae SESH eatesly pai 

F a|2ls|@| 3] s:/sislslslSisisiel 3 

Place and Name. ) Name. ss Blo) ale | eisislelslels els |a| a 

e) OL O Sel O/OlolAla|olois 

S) 61Sie le 18 | SIZISISIS BISISISIE| 

Chebogue, 1766) None. 18) 47] 65} 9} 0} 2) 2) 2} oO} o| 2 40 

Cornwallis, 1819| Jacob Whitman, 61] 90}151} 2] 1) 0; 1} 1] 0} Oo} 1 200 

es a 4 1869/3. Elliot, 18} 29} 47) 6] 0} 2} 2] 0} 2] o|] 2 45 
iverpool an 7 J. Melvin 3 

Brooklyn, 1766 C. Duff, ? 85/124)209] 8) 4) 0} 4) 2) 0} oO] 2 265 

Maitland and Noel, J. McLellan, 50}100]150 0] 0} O} 3} 3} oO] 6 40 

Margaree, 1822) None. 16} 38) 54) 2) 3) 0} 3) 0} 3) oO] 38 55 

Milton, 1855|R. K. Black, 15} 45} 58) 13) 0} 0} 0} 2) 3] oO} 5 70 

Pleasant River, 1846/8. Sykes, 21| 26) 47) 5) 2] 0| 2] 1! oO} oO} 1) * 60 

Yarmouth, A. McGregor, 25] 40) 65) 5} 1] 0] 1] 1f O] Oo} 1 110 

TOTAL: 9 churches, 3 ministers. 309|537/846| 50|11| 4 15|12|11| ol2s} ~ 1885 

NEW BRUNSWICK, 

Cardigan, 1819} None. 3] 5) 8 0} 0) 0} 0} Oo] oO] 0 25 

Keswick Ridge, 1826] None. 24| 29] 53} 5] 1] 0| 1] 0} oj al o 100 

Sheffield, 1762) William Williams, 28] 37} 65} 12] 5) 0} 5] 0} 0} 0} 0 32 

St. John, 1844|S. G. Dodd, 35) 57| 92) 15] 0) 3) 3] 3) 2) 0] 5 130 

St. Stephen, 1846|K. L. Foster,* 26] 79)105) 17) 5) 1] 6} 0} 0} 0] 0 160 

TOTAL: 5 churches, 3 ministers. 116|207|323| 49]11 4{15| al 2| ol 5] | (aa7 


* Since deceased. 


The above was kindly sent us, in exact form for pulication, by James Woodrow, Hsq., 
of St. John, Secretary of the Union. 


SUMMARY.— CHANGES, etc., as above. Nova Scotia, gain of members, 41; loss in Sabbath 
Schools, 186. New Brunswick, gain of members, 10; gain in Sabbath Schools, 9. 


CHANGES. — None in list of churches. 


ORGANIZATION. — The churches, except St. Stephen (which is connected with the General 
Conference of Maine), are united in the CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF NOVA SCOTIA AND 
NeEw BRUNSWICK. 


JAMAICA, WEST INDIES. 


| June, 1872. | 71-72.) 1871-72. | 71-72. 


Brainerd, 1841} John Thompson, §4)119}173 8] 1] 9] 4| 0} 2/ 6 
Brandon Hill, §. B. Wilson, 80 I i 
Chesterfield, C. B. Venning, 103 120 
Eliot, John Thompson, 19} 31) 50 0} 9} Oo} 1} 1) 4) 6 
Manning’s Hill, John Thompson, 26] 39] 65 4) 1) 5] 1] 0) 0) 1 
Providence, 8. B. Wilson, 46 2| 2) 3 

TOoraL: 6 churches, 4 ministers. 99] 189|517 14] 3/17] 7| I] 6114 505 


SUMMARY.— As above. Loss of members, 4. Sabbath schools, we estimate as last year, 
CoNTRIBUTIONS: No report. 


CHANGES.—None in list. The ministers of these churches are missionaries of the 
AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
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[Jan. 


CONGREGATIONAL MISSIONARIES, Decemper, 1872. 


CONNECTED WITH THE A. B. C. F. M.: 


MAHRATTA (1818): 


Allen Hazen. 

William Wood. 
Henry J. Bruce. 
Samuel B. Fairbank, 
Charles Harding. 
William H, Atkinson. 
Spencer R. Wells. 
Charleg W. Park, 
Richard Winsor. 


CEYLON (1816); 


William W. Howland. 
Levi Spaulding, D.D. 
John ©, Smith. 
William E. De Riemer. 
Thomas 8. Smith. 


MapbwRA, SouTH INDIA 
(1834) : 


George T. Washburn. 
Joseph T. Noyes, 
William B. Capron. 
Thomas 8. Burnell, 
James Herrick. 


SANpDwIcH ISLANDS (1820): 


Titus Coan. 

David B. Lyman. 
Elias Bond. 

John D. Paris 

Dwight Baldwin, M.D. 
William P. Alexander, 
Lowell Smith, D.p. 
Ephraim W. Clark. 
Benjamin W. Parker, 
James W. Smith, M.D. 
Daniel Dole. 


Joseph K. Greene. 
Julius Y. Leonard, 
John F, Smith, 

George F. Herrick. 
Wilson.A. Farnsworth. 
Lyman Bartlett. 

John O. Barrows, 
William A, Spaulding. 


EASTERN TURKEY (1835) : 


George C. Knapp. 

Moses P. Parmelee, M.D. 
Crosby H. Wheeler, 
Royal M. Cole. 

John E. Pierce. 
Theodore 8. Pond. 
George C. Keynolds, M.D. 


CENTRAL TURKEY (1847): 


Lucien H. Adams. 
Giles F. Montgomery. 
Carmi C. Thayer. 
Henry Marden, 


EUROPEAN TURKEY (1858): 


James F. Clarke. 
Heury C. Haskell. 
Henry P. Page. 
William HK. Locke. 
John W. Baird. 
George D. Marsh. 
J. Henry House, 


Sourn AFRICA (1835): 
Elijah Robbins. 


Hyman A, Wilder. 
Stephen C, Pixley. 


Norts Carina (1854) : 


Charles A. Stanley. 
Henry Blodget. 
Chauncey Goodrich. 
John T. Gulick. 

Mark Williams. 
Thomas W. Thompson. 
Isaac Pierson. 

Henry D. Porter, M.D. 
Arthur H. Smith, 


JAPAN (1869): 
Daniel C. Greene. 
Orramel H. Gulick. 
Jerome D. Davis. 

DAKOTA (1852): 


Alfred L. Riggs. 
Thomas L. Riggs. 


SPAIN (1872): 
Luther H. Gulick, M.pD. 
AUSTRIA (1872): 
Henry A. Schauffler. 
Edwin A. Adams. 
Albert W. Clark. 
MEXIco (1872): 


John L. Stephens. 
David Watkins. 


Nor CONNECTED WITH THE 
BOARD: 


Henry M. Bridgman. 

David Rood. 

William Lreland, 

William Mellen, 

Josiah Tyler. 

Aldin Grout. 

Myron Winslow Pinkerton. 


Cyrus Hamlin, D.D., Pres. of 
Robert Coll.,Constantinople. 

Daniel Bliss, D.D., Pres. 
Syrian Prot, Coll., Beiriit. 

George Washburn, Prof. in 
Robert Coll., Constantino- 


ple. 

Peter J. Gulick, Honolulu, 
Sand. Isl. 

Henry H. Parker, Honolulu, 
Sand. Isl. 

Simeon H. Calhoun, Syria, 

William Bird, Syria. 


MICRONESIA (1852): 


Albert A. Sturgis. 
Benjamin G, Snow. 
Hiram Bingham, Jr, 
Joel F. Whitney, 
Foocnow, CHINA (1847): 
WESTERN TURKEY (1826): 


Edwin E. Bliss, D.D. 
Ira F, Pettibone, 


Lyman B. Peet. 
Charles Hartwell, 
Joseph E, Walker. 


CONNECTED WITH 


JAMAICA! 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


SANDWICH ISLANDS: AT Hor, AND AMONG THE 


Three, as in tables, with alee 2 


J.&. Green, Makawao. 
churches mentioned. 


J.P. Green, Makawao, A large number, given in the 


tables, especially in the 
Southern states, as mention- 
ed in the tables, 


MENDI, WEST AFRICA: 
G. P, Claflin, 


SIAM: 
C. B. Bradley, Bangkok. 
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SUMMARY I.—Cuurcues, MINISTERS, AND CONTRIBUTIONS, REPORTED 


IN 1872. 
CHURCHES. MINISTERS. BENEVOLENT 
PwitePratae, |) Vadsnts Gigasieelwert | OO 
ith Pastors. acant. -|In pastoral work.|6 vs. 
STATES, a} Byala aces 
ee Dell og 2H el (ees a Sela alae 2 os 
wey: B/ME).2) 4 (28)228) 9/69] e)Melo2] a |SS/seles] 8 5 
Sissies! <le°SSl alSS] sissies] <= |FZlozee] Se 
gig 3\43/ 5 |Sg45) 5 Pale leai@s!s ser ziss| 8 2 
alsa] SS l@5| gift Clg |sEl Sle le"| sleet] 4s 
Alabama, Chee Slee Ole 6). 6l 20 Ol 5/70 |) 6) $75.15 
California, 12) 30) 0} 42] oj 13 2| 27/ 0} 89] 16} 55] 30 6,073.66 
Colorado, 0 5 0 5 0 L 6} 0 a 0 0 4 ? 
Connecticut, |154) 88] - 0] 242} 7] 45 294/155] 86] 0] 241/114) 355] 294| 300,622.05 
Dakota, Else +8 the Olen 91-2001 00 Hae eer ache ee °? 
Dist. Colum., | 1) 0} 0} 1) Oo; Oo te) DOO; diet The od 3,063.00 
Georgia, See Shoal te Oley .Oi> 20 6} 38] 3) 0 6) 2), 8] 38 79.00 
Illinois, 34| 143] 0] 177) 12] 52 34] 126] 0] 160] 87] 247] 190 56,684.48 
Indiana, GlpatO Of ett -d 8 6) 8} 0} 14): 5) 19 ? 
Iowa, 19] 145] 0} 164) 5] 44 19| 118} 0] 137] 44] 181] 150 19,085.93 
Kansas, Bl OTe 0), 072) %| 1 5] 51] 0] 56] 20] 76] 46 4,602.25 
Kentucky, 2 2 0 4 0 iL 2 2 0 4) 4 8 ? 
Louisiana, 4h St CO} S120 ae 4, 9) O} 13) 7 20) 4 #849 05 
Maine, 59} 91 CG} 150} 39] 50 81 0} 139) 38} 177} 200 41,032.00 
Maryland, Oat tO [eee E01) 420) a Ee) ee RK] 1 3,098.00 
Massach’setts,|299| 123] 0] 422} 8] 73 123} 0] 427|181| 608] 446] 438,479.35 
Michigan, 11] 123] 0} 134] 9} 37 101} 0} 112} 43] 155] 118 29,498.72 
Minnesota, 12 5 OP eat) a3. 42) 0} 54) 12) 66) 49 7,374.00 
Mississippi, ipl SOIR S| 5 Ol 20, 2 Oly ei. Lime 22 142.80 
Missouri, 10| 45 0] 55 0! 43 82 0}. 42) 24) 66) 32 6,821.15 
Nebraska, Sasa Oy aby 7 25] 0}| 26] 12} 38) 18 671.65 
Nevada, Ofe T).0| 4) *%0} .0 Al etOl) 0 Maal ell 10.00 
New Hamp., | 72] 59] 0] 131] 8] 48 58} 0) 131) 43) 174] 187 53,043.08 
New Jersey, | 18]. 5] 0] 18) 0; 1 3] ° 0} 16] 14) 30) 15 14,597.00 
New York, 58] 109] 0] 167} 24] 62 89] 0} 143 BI au 158 tie 
No. Carolina. 4; 0 5) 0) 8) pI ‘ 
Ohio, ; ae 133/° 0 159] 2] 43 99| 0] 125] 46] 171] 154 61,112.00 
Oregon, 1 7 0 8 0 2 Te 7 0 8 3] 11 s ? 
Pennsylvania,| 4| 42} 0} 46) 0) 31] 31 33} 0; 387) 6 43 8 1,728.00 
Rhode Island.|'18] 7] 0] 20; 0] 5] 5 8} 0} 23) 10) 33) 19 21,455.42 
fo, Carolina; | 0] 1)° o}| 1) 0; oF 0 Tl) 10) rah] SL ae 4 @ 
p monsee, Ole <9) SO eeS| Gf 10 : : $ ui / x 5 230,06 
exas A 3 0 4 0 0 : 
Vermont, 68} 88] 0] 156} 5] 40] 45 86| 0] 154] 56] 210] 149} 52,446.00 
Virginia, ieee a Ol) OF LOL 0 Jie CQ anal <0 | Sake, 2 
Wastin Meta Ole ty, AO; met] 0 1 a zt 4 : t : 

. Virginia 0 1 0 1 0 2 
Wheooesin, | 33] 105! 0] 138) 5] 39} 44 =77| 0} 106) 53) 159 se sea 
Wyoming, OPO ie OF. O50 Tes OS Sh eO anal : 
TOTALS, U.S.,/925/1562|  0|2487| 134] 642/776 1327}  0/2252/949]3201/2426] $1,305,873.58 
Ont. & Que., | 59}. 7| 0] 66] 0} 17 7] Oo} 57] 21] 78} 53 ee 
New Bruns.,| 0} 3] 0] 3] Oo] 2 Se Ol BS s f 
Nova Scotia, OVER U i Ole Tie Openez 8} Oo; § ae 5 
Jamaica, O|-26)) 0} 6) Of 10 Bis eo Ole aE eG ise on 
ToTans,N.A. |984/1585| — 0|2569| 134] 663]797 511349|  0/2324/970|3294|2479| $1,820,812.69 


* Last year’s, and too small. 


ba= There are also 106 Foreign Missionaries, besides the three in Jamaica. 
In the above table, note,—1. Most of the churches “not supplied” have riehei ee 
worship, but no one minister engaged for continuous service; generally in the interval between 
pastorates. . 
2. The number of ministers “not in pastoral work,” includes only those Wax urn ee 
of some Association or Conference. When persons not thus members cease p 
work, they necessarily cease to be reported. “ ; 
3. “Benevolent Contributions” do not include any parish See een of col. 
leges, ete. Such items are partially given in the summaries of the several States. 
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SUMMARY II. — Mremperrsuir rn 1872, wiTH ADDITIONS, REMOVALS, AND 
BAPTISMS DURING THE PRECEDING STATISTICAL YEAR. 


CHURCH MEMBERS. | ADDITIONS. REMOVALS. |BAPT’s.| 3 
as ———— +) -———$ 8 | I OOOO S 
m < 5 
iS 3 Ms age : Fa 
a & =| + Ze e a Ree bs 4 : = 2 
212142) 8\|2e)3t2|eiazlsl al slat 
ee a i} i ee etl ee olAZlxl o | ao] & 4 
Ot}seiealesai@@iala Lat slat eid) al «2 
Ala. 951 109] 204 4o| 27| 67| 2] wil sl oi} oa 9} 6 
Cal 839| 1,688] 2,577] 307| 154] 186] 340] 25| 116/14] 155| 50| 96 5274 
Col 41 99]. 173} 80) ~ste| ~=—30) ~Sss| «= o1)saa} of 6ot} S|) ara 
Gonn, | 16,857| 32,607| 49,524] 5,445] 1,467| 1,341|.2,808] 892] 1,325|105| 2,322] 737| 762] 49,952 
Dak 42}  56| ‘161 3) ° 18] 15] ° 338 o| *.3| a aw 380 
D.C 1538} 185] 338 22} 39} 61] 3] 25] o| gs} si 40] 1,187 
Geo oa) 225) $20 1391 4) Jas} 9 9} 241 74] 14] ‘697 
7,168| 12,425] 19,593] 2,353|-1,001| 921| 1,922! 189] 1,039/ 55| 1,283 
Ind 443| 'roi| 1'234| "a13|”-65| 58] ‘1981 41] del ol eel sel “a0 ert 
Towa, | 4,637| 7,243] 11/880] 1,077| 886| 730) 1.616] 126| 559| 82] 767] 335| 259] 117792 
Kans. | 1.164| 1,747| 3,383] 345] 500| 312| 1,020] 19| 146} 5| 170] 243| 68] 4’594 
Kent’y| 155; 236] 391 40 |: 4H 6 6| 4| Je} 34} 4] 443 
Louis.| 458} _ 641| 1,099 130/ 51] 181! 21; 92115] 1928] 121 20) 907 
Maine,| 5,850] 13,460| 19,310| 3,872| 537| 262| 799| 363) 412| 9| 783! 278| 181/ 20.997 
Mar’d,| Hl Ol on las oll oscdl ots'l acotlrastl oar’l o°l eactl, ox"! ea? "210 
ass, | 25,426] 56,027} 81,453|13,874| 2,569] 2,151/ 4,720/1,350| 2.1771 zal 3 2 
Mich. | 4,420] 7,941] 12,370| 1355] "668| | '53u| 1,198) "139 445) 58 yet aie le ean 
Minn. | 1,393} 27255| 3,648} 430] 235| 287| °5221 39| 176| 4| 2191 93| sel 6185 
Mies ab}. 64)” oO} = at. gar al opt <a) cog) gm gly a) gala emee 
Mo. 1,265} 1,645] 2,910/ 23] 294) 203] 427/ 33; 153/ si| ai7t sel e64| 4.855 
Nebr 380 "504| “s84| 93| 55] 144 199/ 5| 48| 4] s7| si 451 14s 
Neva 3 16 19 2 0 ae: are 0} 0 oles ol “a8 a 
5,620] 12,796] 18,416] 3,433] 566} 387/ 953] 370 4oal a6| 7 
Neds | 70] tase] 224) 135] 155) $2) art] |) a] ao] as] aa] aan 
5] 17, 010] 1,965] 1,431] 844) 2,275 759] 47 7 : 
N-Cai 2 ria eka Re age ae ar or hae a ae, “Ml al. ean 
Ohio, 716| 10,392| 17,264] 712| 1,201] 664| 1 
re ’109|  “166| —_"460 3 2 sal ol Ge neh ee eg bag ls 
Penn 659| 995] 5,208 119} 110/698} 53| si7| 73| 443/98! sel s.con 
R.1. | 1,216] 3,039] 4,255 556/121) 148] 269| 36] ios| 1| aol fil e1| Cece 
oon. | as] asl dal dl oR] all) BL te 
enn 5 6 79 7 
yee 20 6 73 : : x = : bre 2 = = bd 
ert, | 6,255] 12,543] 18,798 3,176] 618} 483/ 1,051] 335/435 
= 4 “al ni} wl’ s Cale ee ae per 
War) (?)41 4 aes 
a, 9 26 0 26} 0 0] 0 ' 
Wisc. | 4,385] 8,080] 12,465] 1,673] 790] 426] 1,21 3 9| asal ont|Unton- 
Wigs lo alel| ts). aa! mee eG bat < Pe = ~ = a“ “ge 
TU. §.  |105,804|207,614|318,916| 41,787|13.945|10,746|25 Was | iolunuleenlseeteate ence cat 
ee | z 207,614)818,916 41,787 13,945 10,746]25,804|4,785)10,252/720|15,766)6,973|4,703|371, 110 
O,&Q,| 1,534 2,375] 4,662| 323] 262] 185 ! las aeiaal imine hi aRelGnaieae 
eB. {TG orl “aaa -aal nag Pog “Tal 3] a] 43| 182] 85) 268) 4,627 
N.S. 09} 537} B46) 0,1] 45] a2} a] ol a8 Se 
am. 17 14) 83s 1 i 
Totals, |107,862|210,922|925,264|42,200114,243| 10,0421 26.988 ——— ze ie ee ei 
otals,|107,862|210,922|825 ,264|42,209]14,243]10 Menlteconnloann 
10,942/26,888|4,851|10,859)780| 15,990 [6,408 4,9601377,564 


In the above table, note, —1. The “‘ totals” of church iti 
. States, and so in the footings, exceed the sum of naruaulne® eee a Eps messi 
ally given, with no report of the particulars whose addition makes such * beta Ey, Mie 
membership (U. 8.) thus exceeds the sum of males and females by 5,498; and he aint ae 
tions ” exceeds the sum of its particulars by 703. Se oe 
e “4 blk ” denotes persons who live at a place other than that of 
, e “ excommunications ” sometimes include, th i ° 
ber of persons whose names are dropped from Glare at 5 Sala ian ne ta 
4. In ‘Sabbath Schools,” Iowa reports the “ average attendance” onl Belen 
_ 5. The churches making no report are included in the iuantanicl aie: 
membership (if any are found in one of the last two preceding reports) tae aan tri - 
. eport o 


“additions,” “removals,” and “ baptisms” is (as usual) too j 
m 
churches might have reported, : i napiiebaalstceie = — 


their church relation, 


i eat a oy ing PE 
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SUMMARY III.— Cuaners in Tue Sraristrcan YEAR 1871-72. 


CHURCHES. 


— 


No. 


STATES, ETc, 


New. 


Alabama, 
California, 
Colorado, 
Connecticut, 
Dakota, 

Dist. Columbia, 
Georgia, 
Illinois, 
Indiana, 

fowa, 

Kansas, 
Kentucky, 
Louisiana, 
Maine, 
Maryland, 
Massachusetts, 
Michigan, 
Minnesota, 
Mississippi, 
Missouri, \ 
Nebraska, 
Nevada, 

New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, 
New York, 
North Carolina, 
Ohio, 

Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee, 
Texas, 
Vermont, 
Virginia, 
Washington Ter. 
West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, 
Wyoming, 


Torans, U.8., |128 


et 


i 


me 
RE ONHONRODMNNOHNHoNORNOWNOWH 


= 


a = 
SOoHOCNHWOHKRO 


Ont. & Quebec, 3 
New Brunswick,| 0 
Nova Scotia, 0 
Jamaica, 0 


MINISTERS. 


| 


te 
ml 
aQ 


PASTORATE. 


rl 


out installation. 
pastors. 


DIED, other than 


Ordained, 
Installed, 
Dismissed. 
The year. 
Under care. 


Loss. 
ORDAINED witb- 


SABBATH 
Scuoors,| CONTRIBUTIONS, 


a 


WODHOHAHMUOCSCOWONO 
ie) 


fo) 

piri AS Jog a teat a oe 
al 
SOSSCHHERMROSCOSCORS 


bo 


rng 
SSONOCSCOHHHHOONMCCO 


H 
WOSSOCONWONOSCSOWOROSCOROSOCSO 


ary 
rs 


o 


Tae) Fad Jo? TA Yb Ta a SAY He MEP CHS FO wef) 


= laa . 
NWOSHNOSSCHRBORBONSDSOSHNOAMDOCOHNHWAHRODOCORO Dropped 


SwWwoocowocoocosd SCrHOANWNOCOHOM 
| a een eccoooNacononHSos 


eee - rH wWoDmDNaAoCoNoDHE 


lo 


4,780}246,300.99|/90,411.01 


o 

= 
= 
a 
bt 
= 


a eo) 
| al sooooooecserHososoosooseososeeosonuSsSeScCOoSCoO OOS COC OWOCSCO Died. 


a 


z| 
| NTLSOBSOSONSOSCOSO HROROOCOCOHHSOS poRpoOcRwHOOCOCOMCCO 


> 
| = SHooocwoocoH CROWD 
1 


— |2,215] $8,643.68 
9 = =- 
-| 186 - 


{ 
| 
wl 


| oooe. 


Torars, N. Am. !131 


1 


= 


ee ey, 
‘ Ss o 
QD < 5 
3 gs o 
H I A 
Z -| $32.60 
314 -| 221.77 
~ {$37,883.10 = 
478| 2,558.00 z 
- SE aes wi 
= - | 6,271.90 
299 7 = 
31 - | 6,040.84 
CB eae cL = 
877 4 z 
1,388] 6,654.00 2 
7| *3,098.00 - 
- | 987649.51 2 
562 = |158,481.382 
40 = |'7,662.73 
64, 91.58 = 
-| 148.07 S 
-| 344/15 5 
3 10.00 = 
401] 10,326.50 = 
11| 1335.00 z 
~ 1/73;433.00 * 
: = |12,907.00 
~ | 1,728.00 4 
-| 3219.42 = 
_ | 168:01 zs 
510] 7,341.50 5 
61 2 - 
937 ~ | 2,911.85 
= 66. 


7 6,934 7,081|254,944.67|90,411.01 


* Gain over Summary of last year, but not the actual gain. 


; Due to peculiar reports of last year, —a transfer to other expenditures. 


Few States report the items of this table. For those thus defective, we have compared the 
lists of the two years, and the Quarterly Record, in which case we have usually assumed 
the statistical year to end with the month next preceding the annual meetings of the respective 
State bodies. Lists of new or dropped churches follow the summary of each State. 

No State is dropped from the list this year. West Virginia is added. Utah Dernspe ought 
to be replaced, as Rev. Mr, McLeod is again in Salt Lake City, and occupying the church 
building successfully ; but we believe the church is not yet reorganized, 
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SUMMARY IV.—StatisticaAL SuMMaRIES OF THE CONGREGATIONAL 
CRURCHES IN THE UNITED STATES AS PUBLISHED 1858-1873 FOR THE 


YEARS 1857-1872. 


CHURCHES. MINISTERS. 
q pee eee aE a — Se ee 
S |WiTH MINISTERS.| VACANT. d In PASTORAL WORK.| | a| 3 
5 - a2] oa : -|24)23) 38) en 
al 20a eg ON Ses bel s| . lssl 28) .leoal S| . jaSla8) sales 
Zig] 8 | F8lee “2les| 4 sess] 2/8 Slee] 3 latlSsiselee 
° BlaSlom| 3 )/2e|os 3 & Belos +|3 als ‘a 
S(/8/2|s33| 3 & a8) 8 |s* Bele |s aie] & 3/3 2|P aie a 
Slalial | a sls] alal 3] Stal SI al a sie i 
1857|1858} 947| 592] 229/1,768 503} 44/2,315) 953 662} 216) 1,731 592 27 |2,350 
1858/1859] 894| 690) 253/1,837 472} 60|2,369) 907 617| 222] 1,746! 625) 38/2,409 
1859/1860} 861} 594) 548/2,003 390) 178|2,571| 878 523] 457) 1,858) 596) 90/2,444 
1860}1861] 898| 694] 454/2,016 537 0|2,583}) 899 618| 375| 1,892) 649 3} 2,634 
1861|1862} 923}1,044| 130/2,097 458 0)2,555) 981 812] 206) 1,941] 628} 109/2,678 
1862/1863} 890) 894) 318)2,102 478 0/2,580) 904 804} 201) 1,909} 668) 116/2,688 
1863}1864} 835] 725| 597|2,157 495 0/2,652] 838 602] 418} 1,858] 632} 203/2,.693 
1864/1865} 878)1,026) 198)/2,102 566 0/2.668] 876 875| 145) 1,896) 753} 149)2,798 
1865/1866] 837} 789} 433/2,059 605) 59/2,773| 792 784| 310) 1,886} 875} 41/2,802 
1866/1867} 852)1,032) 221|2,105) 66! 559) 625) 50/2,780) 862 912) 171] 1,945} 859) 19/2,823 
1867/1868] 869]1,224) 56/2,149] 66) 692) 658] 18/2,825) 872) 1,079} 45} 1,996) 881 0|2,877 
1868/1869} 390)1,362} 46)2,298| 115] 538) 653 0}2,951) 892) 1,191] 36) 2,119) 850 0}2,969| 103 
1869]1870] 903}1,365) 58/2,326) 112) 605) 717 03,043] 900] 1,184) 49) 2,183] 935 0/3,068) 101 
1870/1871} 903)/1,438 0/2,341| 129) 651) 780 0/3,121| 901) 1,269 0| 2,170} 928 0/3,098| 99 
1871|1872} 930]1,505 0)2,485) 153) 614] 767 0|3,202| 931) 1,287 0} 2,218} 906 0/3,124| 105 
1872/1873] 925]1,562 0|2,487| 134] 642) 776 03,263] 925} 1,327 O| 2,252| 949 0\3,201| 100 
* Foreign Missionaries are additional to TOTAL MINISTERS. 
ADDITIONS REMOVALS BAPT’S 
_| ; | CHURCH MEMBERS. |THE YEAR PRECED-|THE YEAR PRECED- the year| 5 
dia ING. ING. preceding] <3 
Gi| roe] Re ee ee eee eee 
tie él-e ag 
Bio é 3 2 a3 A : ; . 3 : 5 
S12) ge fa | Sie ee ee a ee Oe ae = z2 
Slee g iS aloo |S ie Gea rk & = 
m S D ° 5G 2 ° 3 |AB iS) 
a! a Ba & qo ta 4H QA a 


g 
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° 

iad 

2) 
1857/1858 | 224,732 6,913] 6,592| 13,505] 3,110| 6,07 
1858|1859 235,369 -12)812] 7,950} 217582] 3’303 ears Fin eo wre 
1859/1860] 73,736] 142,625] 250,452] 27,601} 25,202} 9569] 84.954) 31535] 8.067] 654] 12°343110,529| 8,601]228'984 
1860/1361) 79,893] 156,871] 253,76] 29,048] 7,486 7,835] 14'821| 3,611| 6,965] 649| 11/295] 3.050) 4’812| 249.893 
1861]1862] 81,196] 158,237] 255,034) 82:180] 5,522| 6,629] 12'151| 3:70s| 67280] 551| 101539] 2°151\ 4’s4al240178 
1862/1863] 80,738] 161,490] 257,191] 38, ,196| 6,433, 12.629] 3908] 5.376! 616 2)464| 4,1351250;860 
1363)1864] 83,551] 164,037] 260,284] 30,854) 7.765} 6,243] 14,378] 4.244] 51457] 755] 10,456] 31326) 471991957/934 
1864|1865] 86,571] 171,145] 262,649] 34,068] 91082} 6,777) 15,809] 4.900] 51739] 622| 11261] 43092] 4131/77. 
1865/1866] 84,715] 171,608] 263,296] 34244) 11,030] 7\393| Isi442] ’709| 61578 11,961] 4/974] 43133]272.684 
1886/1867] 85,781] 174,333} 267,453) 82,981] 11,249] _81593| 19,994] 4/380] _8'366] 614] 137360] 5221| 41077 | 286-275 
1867|1868] 91,45] 134,954] 278,362] 34,056] 18,849} 10,771] 29,638] 4.2121 91356] 703] 1479711 87598] 41949|913°49 
1865)1869] 97,090] 193,636] 201,042] 34,915] 16.482} 11,814] 28,246] 41310] 10/479] 860] 154645] 7°69] 4°9441339"909 
1869]1870] _ 98,165} 196,865] 300,362) 85,364) 15,167| 12}078| 7,873] 4386] 10:761) 649] 15;801| 7/094] 5022/56 

:440| 10,090] 626] 157180] 67385! 55134 361,463 


1871|1872| 103,470] 204062] 12054] 300147] 18'271| 10'969| 93°343 


968 9.799] 73 : "79 
1872|1873] 105,804] 207.614] 818,916] 41.787] 181945| lo;r46| 25.994 799| 734] 15,284) 5.797] 5,262 


85] 10'982] Pau] Tere 6,373] 4,703 |371,105 

In the above table, the tenth column, “condition not reported,” doubtless should be con- 
sidered almost entirely as vacant churches. The seventeenth column, ministers whose position 
was not reported, ¢, e. whether in pastoral work or not, should doubtless be almost entirely 
added to the column of those not in pastoral work. 

According to the United States Census of 1860, and that of 1870, the population of the States 
in which we had churches in 1860, increased in the ten years, —in New England, .1125; out of 
New England, .3418, In the same decade the number of our churches increased, — in New 
England, .0162 (almost every township having a church in 1860); out of New England, .3916. 
In the same decade, the membership of our churches increased,— in New England, .0359 ; out of 
New England, .6122, In the ten years now ending, —in New England our number of ehuvehiew 
increas¢d .0225; membership, 0717, Out of New England,— number, 4948 ; membership, .5787. 
\n the above we compare only the reports of twenty-one States in which we had ohagenes in 
1300, Nineteen States and ‘Territores have since been added to our statistical list, 
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REMARKS UPON THE ANNUAL (U. §S.) STATISTICS. 


The changes from last year’s Summaries are given, by States,in Summary III. The main 
items in the other Summaries harmonize with those in Summary III, as follows : — 

CuuRcHES.— Last year, 3,202; net increase (128 new, less 67 dropped, as in Summary IIT), 
61; present number, 3,263, as in Summary I. 

CaurcH MEMBERS. — Last year, 812,054; net increase (7,248 gain, less 386 loss, by States, 
as in Summary II1), 6,862; present number, 318,916, as in Summary Il. 

In SaBBaTH ScHoozs. — Last year, 368,937; net increase (6,925 gain, less 4,780 loss, by 
States, as in Summary IIT), 2,145; add 18, error by transposition of two Georgia figures last 
year; present number, 371,100, as in Summary IT. 

BENEVOLENT CONTRIBUTIONS. — Last year, $1,150,814.19; net increase ($246,300.99, less 
$90,411.01, by States, as in Summary III), $155,889.98; less amount from States reporting 
last year, but not this year, $830.59; amount reported this year, $1,305,873.58, as in Sum- 
mary I, 

Last year, 2,487 churches reported their contributions; this year, 2,426. A considerable 
number of these 837 non-reporting churches doubtless made no public contributions, but 
others are wealthy. We do not make any estimate for these. No account is included of 
legacies, large individual endowments, etc.; Connecticut reporis legacies, $183,093.69. 

Moneys raised for parish expenses are not reported generally. New England and New 
York do notreport. Elsewhere, 656 churches report as raised for annual expenses, $550,- 
603.96; 110 of the 656 report $70,511.91 for building purposes; and 198 other churches 
aggregate both items at $526,663.64. Analyzing very closely the reports of the 198, the 854 
reporting churches show $934,291.60 for parish expenses, and $323,511.91 for church build- 
ing. But the omission of New England and New York lowers the proper average, A few 
scattering reports east, indicate a total of about five and a half millions for parish expenses. 

MINISTERS. — The reports show no very material change in number, —77 gain; with very 
little change in supplies, —52 gain in churches supplied, with nine more vacant churches 
than last year. : 

The reports give 949 ministers without pastoral charge. This number would be much 
greater if all ministers were members of some ministerial or other organization. Besides 
deaths, we find the names of 220 dropped this year from last year’s list of ministers, because 
not reported this year, many of whom will reappear, as usual, next year, Of the 949,many 
are constantly supplying pulpits, some being in the intermission between two settlements. 
Full reports of occupation are not given. But we find 95 presidents, professors, etc., of col- 
leges and theological schools; 9 holding State educational offices; and 27 teachers in 
academies and other schools; making 131 engaged in education. The religious benevolent 
societies take 85 secretaries and agents; asylums, city and the like missions, and special 
evangelistic service, 29; making 114 in the benevolent and reformatory work. Editors of 
periodicals (not in pastoral or other work), 19. In secular business, —5 physicians, 1 lawyer, 
8 in public office, and 55 farmers, traders, insurance agents, etc.; making 64 secular. How 
many others are “retired ” through age or infirmity, we are not sure, but we recognize the 
names of 112 such, while there are doubtless many others. Of the 64 secular, it is but fair 
to say that a large proportion, including farmers especially,is of men actually disabled. 
The above classes, 440, leave 509 apparently without charge and available. We doubt if 400 
would not be nearer the truth, — to be increased by a share of the 220 dropped, and by such 
number of menin other pursuits as might return to the pastoral work. 

We have 642 churches actually vacant, and 184 more supplied by licentiates and men of 
other denominations. Of the 642, a heavy per cent will never have even a supply. We drop 
50 to 70 such every year, as extinct by changes of population; and we add 120 to 140 new 
every year. Of our churches supplied, 235 are supplied by men who are ministering also 
to other churches; that is, 2,252 ministers are ministering to 2,487 churches. 

‘The senior classes in our theological seminaries (regular course), numbered 74 persons 
last year. The deaths of ministers on our roll numbered 56, andour net gain 0 hurche® 
was 61; Needs, 117, besides missionaries and new openings unused, 
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LIST OF CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 
IN NORTH AMERICA, 


WITH THEIR LATEST KNOWN POST-OFFICE ADDRESS. 


EXPLANATIONS. — This list is made up from the names given, in the alphabetical lists, in 
the Minutes of the several General Associations and Conferences, but additions and omis- 
sions have been made to meet pastoral changes since the issue of the Minutes. — Licentiates 
are not included; nor (intentionally) ministers of any other denomination, though supplying 
a Congregational church. —In searching for names of various spellings, see each form, All 
conttacted names, like ‘‘Mc,” are arranged according to the contracted spelling. — This list 
sometimes differs from the tables, because corrected to the last moment before printing. — 
Names without P. O. address, are followed by the name of State (in parenthesis) which 
reports them, — This list is sumetimes inaccurate, Where a man is reported as living in 
three States at once, it requires uncommon discrimination to settle the difficulty. Initials 
and spelling vary from year to year in a most perplexing manner. — For addresses of For- 
eign Missionaries, see directions in the Missionary Herald, and American Missionary, 
monthly ; letters being forwarded by the Missionary houses. 

The NATIONAL COUNCIL, at Oberlin, adopted the following: — 

“Resolved, That all ministers in our denomination ought to be in orderly connection with 
some ministerial or ecclesiastical organization which shall be able to certify to their regular 
standing in the ministry.” 

The following appears among the By-Laws: — 

“The Council approves of an annual compilation of the statistics of the churches, and of 
a list of such ministers as are reported by the several State organizations.” 

In conforming to this rule, the List of this year includes Congregational pastors and ‘‘ sup- 
plies,” and ministers ‘‘ without charge,” who are reported by some organization with which 
they are connected, We have no right to insert or erase. If any brethren find their names 


not to be in this list, it is because they are not reported by any State organization, 


Abbe, Frederick R., Dorchester, Mass, 
Abbott, Amos, Nashua, N. H. 
Abbott, Edward, Cambridge, Mass. 
Abbott, Edward F., Lovell, Me, 
Abbott, Ephraim EK. P., Meriden, N. H, 
Abbott, Jacob J., Yarmouth, Me. 
Abbott, Jobn 8. C., Fair Haven, Ct. 
Abbott, Lyman, Cornwall, N.Y. 
Abbott, T. C., Lansing, Mich. 
Abernethy, Henry C., Altona, Ill. 
Adair, Samuel L., Osawatomie, Kan, 
Adams, Aaron C., Wethersfield, Ct. 
Adams, Amos B., Benzonia, Mich, 
Adams, Benjamin §., Cabot, Vt. 
Adams, C. C., (IIl.) 
Adams, Daniel E,, Wilton, N: H. 
Adams, Edwin A., A.B. C.F. M., Austria. 
Adams, Ephraim, Waterloo, Io. 
Adams, Franklin W., Olathe, Kan. 
Adams, George E., Orange, N. J. 
Adams, George M., Wellesley, Masa. 
Adams, Harvey, Fairfax, To. 
Adams, J. A., Marshfield, Mo. 
Adams, John, Hillsboro’ Centre, N. H. 
Adams, John C., Falmouth, Me. 
Adams, Jonathan E., Searsport, Me. 
Adams, Lucien H., A. B. C. F. M., Central 
Turkey. 
Adams, L. P., Fitch Bay, Que. 
Adams, Nehemiah, Boston, Mass, 
Adams, Thomas, Winslow, Me. 
Adams, William W., Fall River, Mass. 
Aiken, James, Charlestown, Mass, 


Aikin, William P., Rutland, Vt. 
Albee, Solon, Middlebury, Vt. 
Alcott, William P., Round Hill, Ct. 
Alden, Ebenezer, Jr., Marshtield, Mass. 
Alden, KE, H., Waseca, Minn. 
Alden, E. J.,; Medina, O. 
Alden, Edmund K., South Boston, Mass. 
Alden, Lucius, Newcastle, N. H. 
Aldrich, Jeremiah K., Groton, Mass. 
Alexander, Walter 8., Milan, Italy, 
Alexander, William P., A. B.C. F. M., Sand- 
wich Islands. 
Allaben, A. E., Pleasant Hill, Mo, 
Allen, A. Barker, Alpena, Mich. 
Allen, A. §8., Clear Lake, Io. 
Allen, Cyrus W., Hanover, Mass. 
Allen, Ephraim W., Haverhill, Mass. 
Allen, Erwin W., Pitcher, N. Y. 
Allen, Frederick B., Canandaigua, N. Y. 
Allen, George, Worcester, Mass. 
Allen, George E., East Somerville, Mass. 
Allen, John A,, Odell, Ill. 
Allen, J. Wing, Leslie, Mich. 
Allen, John W., North Woodstock, Ct. 
Allen, L. Wheaton, Greeley, Col. 
Allen, Samuel H., Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Allen, Simeon O., Pontiac, Mich. 
Allender, John, Prairie City, To. 
Alley, Frederick, Crete, Neb. 
llison, John, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Allworth, William H., Paris, Ont. 
Alvord, Augustus, West Suffield, Ct. 
Alvord, Frederick, Nashua, N. H. 
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Alvord, John W., Washington, D.C. 
Alvord, Nelson, Centralia, Kan. 
Ames, Marcus, Lancaster, Mass. 
Amsden, B. M., Manchester, Io. 
Amsden, §. H., West Dover, Vt. 
Anderson, Edward, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Anderson, George, Niagara City, N. Y. 
Anderson, James, Montpelier, Vt. 
Anderson, Joseph, South Haven, Mich. 
Anderson, Joseph, Waterbury, Ot. 
Anderson, Rufus, Doston, Mass. 
Andrews, Edwin N., Orystal Lake, Il. 
Andrews, George W., Montgomery, Ala. 
Andrews, Israel W., Marietta, O 
Andrews, Samuel J., Hartford, Ot. 
Andrews, William W., Wethersfield, Ct. 
Andrus, Elizur, Angola, Ind. ~ 
Angier, Marshall B., West Winsted, Ct. 
Angel, Marcus §., Newaygo, Mich. 
Anjecahbo, J., Saugeen, Ont. 
Anthony, George N., Peabody, Mass. 
Apthorp, Rufus, DeWitt, Io. 
Archer, M. P., Speedside, Ont. 
Armes, Josiah L., Woodstock, Ot. 
Arms, Hiram P., Norwich Town, Ct. 
Armsby, Lauren, Mound City, Kan. 
Armstrong; Frederic A., Oswego, Kan. 
Armatrong, James, Wayland, Mich. 
Armstrong, Robert S., Hamilton, Minn. 
Arnold, Arthur E., Plymouth, Ill. 
Arnold, Henry T., Lyman, Me. 
Ashiey, Samuel §.. New Orleans, La. 
Atherton, I. W., Riverside, Cal. 
Atkinson, George H., Portland, Or. 
Atkinson, John, L., Earlvilie, Lo. 
Atkinson, Timothy, Norton, Mass. 
Atkinson, William H., A. B.C. F. M., West- 
ern India. 
Atwater, Edward E., New Haven, Ct. 
Atwater, William W., South Kiilingly, Ct. 
Atwood, Edward 8., Salem, Mass. 
Atwood, Lewis P., De Kalb, Ill. 
Austin, David R., South Norwalk, Ct. 
Austin, Henry A., Pleasanton, Mich. 
Austin, Lewis A., Meriden, N. H. 
Austin, Samuel J., Warren, Mags. 
Avery, Frederick B., Columbia, Ct. 
Avery, Jared R., Groton, Ct. 
Avery, Jobn, Lebanon, Ot. 
Avery, Willlam F., Huntington, Mass. 
Avery, William P., Chapin, Io. 
Ayer, Charles L., Taftville, Ct. 
Ayer, Franklin D., Concord, N. H. 
Ayer, Joseph, Hkonk, Ct. 
Ayers, Rowland, Hadley, Mass. 
Ayers, Waiter H., Winooski, Vt. 
Ayers, Frederick H., Long Ridge, Ct. 
Babb, Thomas E., Oxford, Mass. 
Babbitt, James H., Waitsfield, Vt. 
Bacheler, F. HE. M,, Killingly, Ct. 
Bacheller, Gilman, Machiasport, Me. 
Bachtell, William B., Orford, Io 
Backus, Joseph W., Thomaston, Ct. 
Bacon, Edward W., Flint, Mich. 
Bacon, George B., Orange Valley, N.J. 
Bacon, James M., Ashby, Mass. 
Bacon, Leonard, New Haven, Ct. 
Bacon, Leonard W., New Haven, Ct. 
Bacon, William F., Laconia, N. H. 
Bacon, William N., Ticonderoga, N. Ys 
Bacon, William T., Derby, Ct. 
Badger, Milton, Madison, Ct. 
Bailey, Amos J., Monroe, Wis. 
Bailey, Charles E., Benzonia, Mich. 
Bailey, George H., Toledo, O. 
Bailey, John G., Greenridge, Mo. 
Baird, Enoch F., Martinsburg, O. 
Baird, John G., New Maven, Ct. 
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Baird, John W., A.B. O.F.M., European 
Turkey. 

Baird, Robert G., Armada, Mich. 

Bake, Henry P., Lawrenceville, Pa. 

Baker, Abijah R., Dorchester, Mass. 

Baker, Arlel A., Ames, Io. 

Baker, Edward P., San Francisco, Cal. 

Baker, Ephraim H., Mendota, Ill. 

Baker, James S., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Baker, John W.H., Brewer, Me. 

Baker, Joseph D., Princeton, Il. 

Baker, Silas, Standish, Me. 

Baker, Smith, Lowell, Mass. 

Baker, Thomas, Toronto, Ont. 

Baker, Zebina, Washara, Kan. 

Baldwin, Abraham ©., Hartford, Ct. 

Baldwin, Abraham V., Newton, Io. 

Baldwin, Abram E., Memphis, ‘Venn. 

Baldwin, David J., Mitchell, Io. 

Baldwin, Dwight, A.B. C.F. M., Swnrdwich 
Islands. 

Baldwin, Elijah C., Branford, Ct. 

Baldwin, Henry N., Tremont, Ill. 

eee Joseph B., Weathersfield Centre, 

t 


Baldwin, Thomas, Plymouth, Vt. 
Baldwin, William O., Potterfield, Pa, 
Bale, Albert G., Melrose, Mass. 
Balkam, Uriah, Lewiston, Me. 
Ball, John A., Harpersfield, N. Y. 
Ballard, Addison, Detroit, Mich. 
Ballard, James, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Bancroft, Cecil F. P., Halle, Germany. 
Bancroft, David, Prescott, Mass. 
Bane, John §., Stanwich, Ct. 
Banfield, John A., Topeka, Kan. 
Banks, George W., Bethichem, Ct. 
Barber, Amzi D., North Amherst, O. 
Barber, Elihu, Frankfort, Kan. 
Barber, George W., Augusta, Me. 
Barber, Luther H., Tolland, Ct. 
Barbour, Henry, London, England. 
Barbour, William M., Bangor, Me. 
Barclay, T. D., Hamilton, N. Y. 
Barclay, W. H., Easton, Mich, 
Bard, George I., Meredith Village, N. IT. 
Barker, Dayis R., College Springs, Lo. 
Barker, Enoch, Fergus, Ont. 
Barker, Isaac, Rockford, Mich. 
Barker, Nathaniel, Wakefield, N. H. 
Barker, Samuel P., Lamont, Mich. 
Barnard, Alonzo, Benzonia, Mich. 
Barnard, Elihu C,, Griggsyille, Ill. 
Barnard, Pliny F., Westhampton, Mass. 
Barnard, 8. A., Lansing, Mich. 
Barnes, Erastus 8., Madison, O. 
Barnes, Henry E., Moline, Il. 
Barnes, Jeremiah R., Zumbrota, Minn. 
Barney, James O., Berkley, Mass. 
Barnum, George, Wauseon, O. 
Barnum, Samuel W., New Haven, Ot. 
Barris, Joseph 8., Salem, Io. 
Barrows, Allen O., Kent, O. 
Barrows, Charles D., Lowell, Mass. 
Barrows, Elijah P., Oberlin, O. 
Barrows, George W., Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
Barrows, Homer, Andover. Mass. 
Barrows, John M., Arvonia, Kan. 
Barrows, John O., A. B.C. F.M., Iestern 
Turkey. 4 £ 
Barrows, Simon, Weeping Water, Neb, 
Barrows, Walter M., Marshall, Mich. 
Barrows, William, Reading, Mass. 
Barrows, William H., Anamosa, Io. 
Barstow, Charles, Lebanon, N. Y. 
Barstow, Zedekiah 8., Keene, N. H. 
Barteau, Sydney H., Zumbrota, Minn. 
Bartlett, Dwight K., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Bartlett, Edward O., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Bartlett, Enoch N., Woodburn, Ill. 
Bartlett, Joseph, South Newmarket, N. H. 
Bartlett, Leavitt, Yarmouth, Me. 
Bartlett, Lyman, A. B. C. F. M., Western 
Turkey. 
Bartlett, Samuel C., Chicago, Ill. 
Bartlett, William A., Chicago, Ill. 
Bartlett, William C., San Francisco, Cal. 
Barton, Alanson S., Middlebury, Vt. 
Barton, Charles B., Richview, Ill. 
Barton, Walter, Suffield, Ct. 
Bascom, Flavel, Hinsdale, Ill. 
Bascom, George S., Peru, Ill. 
Bascom, John, Williamstown, Mass. 
Bassett, Edward B., Warwick, Mass. 
Bassett, William E., Warren, Ct. 
Batchelder, John 8., Webster, Mass. 
Bates, Alvan J.. Saundersville, Mass. 
Bates, Henry, Plymouth, Neb. 
Bates, James A., Brooklyn, O. 
Bates, Josiah, San Bernardino, Cal, 
Bates, Philander, Ludlow, Vt. 
Bates, 8. Lysander, Newbury, Vt. 
Batt, William J., Leominster, Mass. 
Baxter, Benjamin 8., Bangor, Wis. 
Bayliss, Samuel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bayne, Thomas, New Hampton, Io. 
Beach, Aaron O., Millington, Ot. 
Beach, Edwin R., —— Col. 
Beach, John W., Windsor Locks, Ct. 
Beach, Nathaniel, Woodstock, Ct. 
Beaman, Charles C., Westford, Ct. 
Beaman, Warren H., North Hadley, Mass. 
Bean, Ebenezer, Gray, Me. 
Beard, Augustus F., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Beard, Edwin S., Warren, Me. 
’ Beard, George P., Warrensburg, Mo. 
Beard, Spencer F., Andover, Mass. 
Beard, William H., Wilton, Me. 
Beardsley. Bronson B., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Beasley, ——, Antioch, Cal. 
Beckwith, Edward G., Waterbury, Ct. 
Beckwith, George A., Neodesha, Kan. 
Beckwith, John H., Parishville, N. Y. 
Bedient, John A., Greenwood, Mo. 
Beebe, Clarence H., Clayville, N. Y. 
Beebe, Hubbard, New Haven, Ct. 
Beecher, Charles, Georgetown, Mass. 
Beecher, Edward, New York, N. Y. 
Beecher, Frederick W., Kankakee, Il. 
Beecher, George E., Galesburg, Ill. 
Beecher, Henry Ward, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Beecher, James C., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Beecher, Thomas K., Elmira, N. Y. 
Beekman, J. C., Kansas City, Mo. 
Belden, Henry, Parkville, L. I. 
Belden, Webster W., Bristol, Ct. 
Bell, Hiram, West Chester, Ct. 
Bell, James J., Phipsburg, Me. 
Bell, James M., North Hadley, Mass. 
Bell, Robert C., Orange, Mass. 
Bell, Samuel, Attleborough, Mass, 
Belt, Salathiel D., Pekin, Ill. 
Beman, Amos G., New Haven, Ct. 
Beman, Irving L., Vineland, N. J. 
Rement, R. B., Red Oak, Io. 
Repos aoe a ee ag Th, 
enedict, Thomas N., Upper Aquebogue, L,I. 
Benedict, William A’, Plainfield, Ot.” 
Bennet, Ethan O., Crawfordsville, Io. 
Bennett, Henry 8., Nashville, Tenn. 
Bennett, hae L., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Bennett, Matthew, Reedsburg, Wis. 
Bennett, W. P., Mason City, Io. 
Benson, Almon, Centre Harbor, N. H. 
Benson, Henry, Riga, N. Y. 
Benson, Homer H., Beloit, Wis. 
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Bent, George, Otho, To. 

Benton, John E., Oakland, Cal. 

Benton, Joseph A., Oakland, Cal. 

Benton, William A., Boston, Mass. 

Berger, James 8., Red Bluffs, Cal. 

Berney, Daniel, Port Sanilac, Mich. 

Berry, Augustus, Pelham, N.H. 

Bessom, William H., New Boston, N.H. 

Bickford, Levi F., Allegan, Mich. ; 

Bicknell, Simon 8., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 

Bigelow, Andrew, West Boylston, Mass. 

Bigelow, Asahel, Hancock, N. H. 

Billings, Richard 8., Dalton, Mass. 

Bingham, C. M., Monroe, fo. 

Bingham, Egbert B., Rockville, Ct. . 

Bingham, Hiram, Jr., A. B. C. F. M., Aficro- 
nesia. 

Bingham, Joel S., Dubuque, To. 

Binks, G. M., Bon Homme, Dak. 

Birchard, William M., Washington, D. C. 

Bird, Isaac, Great Barrington, Mass. 

Bird, William, Syria. 

Birge, Eben C., Underhill, Vt. 

Bisbee, Charles G., Fontanelle, Neb. 

Bisbee, John H., Huntington, Mass. 

Biscoe, George 8., Tipton, Io. 

Biscoe, Thomas C., Uxbridge, Mass. 

Bissell, Charles H., Independence, Io. 

Bissell, Edwin C., Winchester, Mass. 

Bissell, Oscar, Marlborough, Ct. 

Bissell, Samuel B. 8., Norwalk, Ct. 

Bittinger, John Q., Hartland, Vt. 

Bixby, Alanson, Frewsburg, N. Y. 

Bixby, Joseph P., Norwood, Mass. 

Bixby, Solomon, Buxton, Me. 

Bixby, T. K., Rockford, Io. 

Black, James 8., Nashua, N. H. 

Black, Robert K., Milton, N.8. 

Blagden, George W., Boston, Mass. 

Blaisdell, James J., Beloit, Wis. 

Blake, Henry B., Wilmington, N.C. 

Blake, Jeremiah, Gilmanton Iron Works, 
N. H 


Blake, Joseph, Gilmanton, N. H. 

Blake, Lyman H., Rowley, Mass. 

Blake, Mortimer, Taunton, Mass. 

Blake, 8. Leroy, Concord, N. H. 

Blakely, Quincy, Campton, N. H. 

Blakeslee, Samuel V., Oakland, Cal. 

Blakesley, Linus, Topeka, Kan. 

Blakesley, N. T., Depere, Wis. 

Blanchard, Addison, Westbrook, Me. 

Blanchard, Edmund H., (Mass.) 

Blanchard, Jonathan, Wheaton, Ill. 

Blanchard, Silas M., Hudson, N. H. 

Bliss, Asher, Onoville, N. Y. 

Bliss, Charles R., Wakefield, Mass, 

Bliss, Daniel, Beirut, Syria. 

Bliss, Daniel J., Holland, Mass. 

on Edwin E., A. B.C, F. M., Western Tur- 
vey. 

Bliss, J. Henry, South Hadley, Mass. 

Bliss, Seth, Berlin, Ct. 

Bliss, Thomas H,, Denver, Col. 

Blodgett, Constantine, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Blodgett, Edward P., Greenwich, Mass. 

Blodgett, Henry, A. B.C. F.M.,North China. 

Bloodgood, Abraham L., Monroe, Mich. 

Boardman, George N., Chicago, Ill. 

Boardman, Joseph, Pawtucket Falls, Lowell, 
Mass. 

Boardman, M. Bradford, Brimfield, Mass. 

Bodwell, Joseph C., Hartford, Ct. 

Bodwell, Joseph C., Jr., Thompson, Ct. 

Bodwell, Lewis, Clifton Springs, N. Y. 

Bogue, Horace P. V., Vergennes, Vt. 

Bolster, William H., Wiscasset, Me. 

Boltwood, Henry §8., Princeton, Ill. 
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Bonar, James B., New Milford, Ct. 
Bond, Alvan, Norwich, Ct. 
Bond, Elias, A. B. ©. F. M., Sandwich 
Islands. 
Bond, William B., New Braintree, Mass. 
Bonney, John R., Matteson, Mich. 
Bonney, Nathaniel G., Poquonnock, Ct. 
Booth, Edwin, Ada, Mich. 
Borden, Edmund W., Clio, Mich. 
Bordwell, Daniel M., Kalamazoo, Mich, 
Borland, Thomas, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Boss, Thomas M., Putnam, Ct. 
Bosworth, Q. M., Brighton, O. 
Bourne, James R., North Stonington, Ct. 
Bourne, Shearjashub, Ellington, Ct. 
Bouton, Nathaniel, Concord, N. H. 
Bowers, Albert, Macon, Mo. 
Bowers, George, Warren, N. J. 
Bowers, John M., Lexington, O. 
Bowker, Samuel, Raymond, N. H. 
Bowler, Stephen L., Saccarappa, Me. 
Bowman, George A., South Windsor, Ct. 
Boyd, Pliny 8., Amesbury, Mass. 
Boynton, Charles F., Eldora, Io. 
Boynton, Francis H., Mill River, Mass. 
Boynton, George M., Newark, N. J. 
Boynton, L. D., Parkersburg, Io. 
Brace, Jonathan, Hartford, Ct. 
Brace, Seth C., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bradbury, Elbridge, Sandisfield, Mass. 
Bradford, Amory H., Montclair, N. J. 
Bradford, Benjamin F., Chester, N. J. 
Bradford, Dana B., St. Albans Bay, Vt. 
Bradford, Moses B., McIndoe’s Falls, Vt. 
Bradley, C. B., American Missionary Associ- 
ation, Siam. 
Bradley, Charles F., South Lee, Mass, 
Bradnack, Isaac R., Rutland, N. Y. 
Bradshaw. John, Chicago, Ill. 
Bragdon, John, Goshen, N. i. 
Bragg, Jesse K., Norfolk, Mass. 
Brainard, Thomas G., Grinnell, Io. 
Brainerd, David S., Lyme, Ct. 
Brainerd, Ezra, Middlebury, Vt. 
Braman, Milton P., Danvers, Mass. 
Branch, Edwin T., Maple Rapids, Mich. 
Brand, James, Danvers, Mass. 
Brandt, Charles E., Farmington, Ct. 
Brastow, Lewis O., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Brastow, Thomas E., Sherman, Me. 
Bray, John K., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Bray, William L., Marshalltown, Io. 
Breckinridge, Daniel M., Darlington, Wis. 
Breed, Charles C., East Pawpaw, IIl. 
Breed, David, Middlebury, Ct. 
Breed, Samuel D., Napoleon, Mich. 
Bremner, Dayid, Derry, N. H. 
Brewer, James, Lee Centre, IIl. 
Brewster, William H., Geneva, Il. 
Briant, 8. Ingersoll, Sharon, Mass. 
Brice, J. G., Winchester, Ind. 
Brickett, Harry, Queensburg, N. Y. 
Bridgman, Henry M., A. B.C. F.M., South 
Africa 


Bridgman, Lewis, Riverside, Dak. 

Brier, J. W., Sen., Cherokee, Cal. 

Brier, J. W., Jun., Oroville, Cal. 

Briggs, William T., Hast Douglass, Mass. 
Brigham, Charles A. G., Middletown, Ct. 
Brigham, David, South Plymouth, Mass. 
Brigham, Levi, Troy, N.H. 

Brigham, Willard, Winchendon, Mass. 
Brintnall, Loren W., Winthrop, Io. 
Bristol, Richard C., Denmark, Io. 
Bristol, Sherlock, San Buenaventura. Ca’, 
Brodt, Join H., Williamsburg, N. Y. 
Bromfield, Edward T., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bronson, George F,, Clinton, Wis. 
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Brooks, Charles §., South Deerfield, Mass, 
Brooks, William E., Clinton, Ct. 
Brooks, William M., Tabor, Io. 
Bross, Harmon, Ottumwa, Io. 
Brown, A., Sedalia, Mo. 
Brown, Alvin H., Jackson, Mich. 
Brown, Edward, Medford, Minn. 
Brown, George, Newark, N. J. 
Brown, Henry E., Talladega, Ala. 
Brown, Hope, Rockford, Ili. 
Brown, John, Lanark Village, Ont. 
Brown, Josiah W., Charlton, Mass. 
Brown, Oliver, Breckenridge, Mo. 
Brown, Robert, Garafraxa, Ont. 
Brown, Silas C., West Bloomfield, N. Y. 
Brown, Willard I)., Gilbertville, Mass. 
Brown, William B., Newark, N.J. 
Brown, William J., New Orleans, La. 
Browne, John K., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Bruce, Henry J., A. B. C. F. M., Western 
India, 
Brundage, Israel, Paxton, Ill. 
Brundige, Hiram A., Cottonwood Falls, Kan, 
Brush, Jesse, North Cornwall, Ct. 
Bryan, George A., Westbrook, Ct. 
Bryant, Albert, Everett, Mass. 
Bryant, E. G., Garden Prairie, Il. 
Bryant, Sidney, Vermilion, O. 
Bryant, Stephen O., Columbus, Mich. 
Buck, Edwin A., Fall River, Mass. 
Buck, Samuel J., Grinnell, Io. 
Buckham, James, Burlington, Vt. 
Buckham, Matthew H., Burlington, Vt. 
Buckingham, Samuel G., Springfield, Mass, 
Budington, William I., Brookiyn, N. Y. 
Buffum, Frank H., Hartford, Ct. 
Bulfinch, John J., Freeport, Me. 
Bull, Edward, Beaufort, N.C. 
Bull, Richard B., West Brookfield, Mass. 
Bullard, Asa, Boston, Mass. 
Bullard, Charles H., Hartford, Ct. 
Bullard, Ebenezer W., Hampstead, N. H. 
Bullions, Alexander B., Sharon, Ct. 
Bumstead, Horace, Minneapolis, Minn, 
Bunnell, J. J., Vicksburg, Mich. 
Burbank, Lysander E., Herndon, Va. 
Burchill, Robert, Georgetown, Ont. 
Burdett, Gabriel, Ariel, Ky. 
Burgess, A. Parke, West Duxbury, Mass. 
Burgess, William, Edgeworth, Ont. 
Burnard, William H., Jefferson, Ill. 
Burnell, John C., West Farmington, 0. 
Burnell, Thomas S., A. B.O.F. M., Madura, 
Burnett, C., Fairfield, Io. 
Burnham, Abraham, East Concord, N. !. 
Burnham, Charles, Jamaica, Vt. 
Burnham, Jonas, Farmington, Me. 
Burnham, Michael, Fall River, Mass. 
Burpee, Archibald, Housatonic, Mass, 
Burr, Enoch F., Lyme, Ct. 
Burr, Zalmon B., Weston, Ct. 
Burt, Charles W., Union Centre, N. Y. 
Burt, Daniel O., New Bedford, Mass. 
Burton, Horatio N., Sandusky, O. 
Burton, Nathaniel J., Hartford, Ct. 
Burton, S. M., Rawsonville, O. 
Bush, Charles P., New York City. 
Bush, Frederic W., Covert, Mich. 
Bushee, William A., Brookfield, Vt. 
Bushnell, A., Blandinsville, Il. 
Bushnell, George, Beloit, Wis. 
Bushnell, H. K., Pine River, Wis. 
Bushnell, Horace, Cincinnati, O. 
Bushnell, Horace, Hartford, Ct. + 
Bushnell, J. J.. Beloit, Wis. 
Bushnell, William, Boston, Mass. 
Butcher, William R., Albany, Or. 
Butler, Daniel, Waverley, Mass. 
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Butler, Franklin, Windsor, Vt. 
Butler, Jeremiah, Fairport, N. Y. 
Butier, O. S., West Boxford, Mass. 
Butler, 8. R., Hutchinson, Minn. . 
Butterfield, Horatio Q., New York City, 
Buxton, Edward, Webster, N. H. 
Byington, Ezra H., Brunswick, Me. 
Byington, George P., Westford, Vt. 
Byington, Swift, Exeter, N. H. 
Byrne, James T., Whitby, Ont. 
Cadwallader, John, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Cady, Calvin B., Alburgh, Vt. 
Cady, O. Sidney, Mallet Creek, O, 
Cady, Daniel R., Arlington, Mass. 
Cairns, John, Knoxville, Pa. 
Caldwell, James, Bethel, Vt. 
Caldwell, William E., Somerset, Mich. 
Callahan, Daniel, Iberia, Mo. 
Callan, Michael J., Kingston, Mo. 
Callihan, Charles 8., Kahoka, Mo. 
Calhoun, Simeon H., Syria. 
Cameron, James, Waterville, Me. 
Cameron, John H., Markesan, Wis. 
Camp, Charles W., Waukesha, Wis. 
Campbell, Alexander B., Mendon, Ill. 
Campbell, D. A., Pine River, Wis. 
Campbell, Gabriel, St. Anthony, Minn, 
Campbell, John, Melbourne, Que. 
Campbell, Randolph, Newburyport, Mass. 
Campbell, William M., Vernon, Mich. 
Candee, George, Paddy’s Run, O. 
Canfield, Philo, Palmyra, Neb. 
Capron, William B., A. B.C. F.M., Madura, 
Cardozo, Francis I.., Columbia, S.C. 
Carleton, Israel, Meadville, Mo. 
Carmichael, John M., Sparta, Wis. 
Carpenter, C.C., Andover, Mass. 
Carpenter, E. G., Grand Rapids, Wis. 
Corpenies E, Irving, White River Junction, 
t. 


Carpenter, H., Smyrna, N. Y. 

Carr, William O., Barnstead Parade, N. H. 
Carruthers, John J., Portland, Me. 
Carruthers, William, Calais, Me. 

Carter, Clark, Lawrence, Mass. 

Carter, Nathan F., Orfordville, N. H. 
Carter, Robert, Savannah, Ga. 

Carver, Shubael, N. Y. 

Case, A. M., Burlington, Wis. 

Case, Harlan P., Shopiere, Wis. 

Case, Horatio M., Allen’s Grove, Wis. 
Case, Rufus, Jaffrey, N. H. 

Catlin, EK. R., Washington, D.O. 

Catlin, William E., Gridley, Ill. 
Caverno, Charles, Amboy, Ill. 
Chaddock, Emery G@., Union City, Mich. 
Chamberlain, Joseph P., Elk Grove. 
Chamberlain, Joshua M., Grinnell, Io. 
Chamberlain, Leander T., Chicago, Ill. 
be peerbtat Edward B., South Wilbraham, 

ass. 

Chamberlin, William A., Oshkosh, Wis. 
Champlin, Oliver P., Fairmount, Minn. 
Chandler, Augustus, Dummerston, Vt. 
Chandler, Joseph, West Brattleboro’, Vt. 
Chaney, Lucien W., Mankato, Minn. 
Chapin, Aaron L., Beloit, Wis. 

Chapin, Franklin P., Amherst, Mass. 
Chapin, Nathan O., La Crosse, Wis. 
Chapman, Andrew W. Minooka, Ill. 
Chapman, Calvin, Windham, Vt. 
Chapman, Charles, Montreal, Que. 
Chapman, Daniel, Huntley, Til. 
Chapman, Elias, North Reading, Mass. 
*Chapman, Frederick W., Rocky Hill, Ct. 
Chapman, Jacob, Kingston, N. H. 
Chase, Edward, Bedford, Mass, 

Chase, F. A, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Chase, Henry L., Green Mountain, To. 

Chase, James B.. Cedar Bluffs, Neb. 

Chase, Levi G., Dummerston, V t. 

Cheesman, John M., Osawkee, Kan. 

Cheever, Henry T., Worcester, Mass. 

Chesebrough, Amos 8., Vernon, Ct. 

Chew, James, Ottawa, Kan. 

Chickering, John W., Wakefield, Mass. 

Chickering, John W., Jr., Washington, D.C. 

Child, Willard, Crown Point, N. Y. 

Childs, Alexander C., Sharon, Vt. 

Childs, Thomas 8., Hartford, Ct. 

Chipman, R. Manning, Jewett City, Ct. 

Chittenden. J. A., Pescadero, Cal, 

Church, Bethuel C., Normal, Il, 

Church, B. D., Goliad, Texas, 

Churchill, Charles H., Oberlin, O. 

Churchill, John, Woodbury, Ct. 

Churchill, J. Wesley, Andover, Mass. ; 

Clafflin, George P., Am. Miss’y Ass’n, Mendi. 

Claggett, Erastus B., New Fairtield, Ct. 

Clapp, A. Huntington, New York City. 

Clapp, Cephas F., Prarie du Chien, Wis. 

Clapp, Charles W., Waverley, Ill. 

Clapp, Luther, Wauwatosa. Wis. 

Claris, W. H. A., Sarnia, Ont. ‘ 

Clark, Albert W., A. B.C. F. M., Austria. 

Clark, Allen C., Davenport, Io. 

Clark, Ansel R., Huntington, O. 

Clark, Anson, West Salem, Wis. 

Clark, Asa F., Peru, Vt. 

Clark, Benjamin F., North Chelmsford, Mass. 

Clark, Charles W., Gaysville, Vt. 

Clark, DeWitt 8., Clinton, Mass. 

Clark, Edson L., North Branford,.Ct. 

Clark, E. W., Sterling, Ill. 

Clark, Eli B., Chicopee, Mass. 

Clark, Ephraim W., A. B. C. F,. M., Sand- 
wich Islands. t 

Clark, Frank G@., Manchester, N. H. 

Clark, George, Oberbn, O. 

Clark, Henry, Avon, Ct. 

Clark, Henry 8., Stellapolis, Iowa. 

Clark, Isaac, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Clark, Jacob &., Morgan, Vt. 

Clark, John, Plymouth, N. H. 

Clark, Joseph B., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Clark, Josiah B., Pittsfield, Vt. 

Clark, N. George, Boston, Mass. 

Clark, Nelson, Rochester, Mass. 

Clark, Orlando, Iowa Falls. Io. 

Clark, Sereno D., Temple, N. H. 

Clark, Solomon, Plainfield, Mass. 

Clark, Sumner, Wakefield, N. 11. 

Clark, Tertius 8., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 

Clark, Theodore J., Northfield. Mass. 

Clark, William, Amherst, N. H. 

Clark, William J., San Fri ncisco, Cal. 

Clarke, Almon T.. Tiverton, hk. I. 

Clarke, Dorus, Boston, Mass, 

Clarke, Edward, Chesterfield, Mass. 

Clarke, James F., A. B.C. F. M., Awropean 
Turk ¥. 

Clarke, William, Dresden, Ont. 

Clarke, William B., Milton, Mass, 

Clarke, William F., Guelph, Out. 

Clarkson, John F., Hastings, Neb, 

Clary, Dexter, Beloit, Wis. 

Clary, Timothy F., Wareham, Mass. 

Clay, Daniel, New Orleans, La. 

Clayes, Dana, Wakefield, Mass. 

Clement, Jonathan, Norwich, Vt. 

Cleveland, Edward, Ithaca, Mich. 

Cleveland, James B., Bloomfield, Ct. 

Cleveland, John P., Newburyport, Mass, 

Cleveland, William N., Eaton, N.Y, 

Clift, William, Mystic Bridge, Ct. 

Clinton, Orson P,, Menasha, Wis., 
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Clisbee, Edward P., Olmsted Falls, O. 
Clizbe, Jay, Newark Valley, N. Y. 

Closson, J. T., Bowen’s Prairie, Io. 

Coan, Leander 8., Fall River, Mass. 

Coan, Titus, A. B.C. F. M., Sandwich Islands. 
Cobb, Asahel, Sandwich, Mass. 

Cobb, Elisha G., Florence, Mass. 

Cobb, Henry W., Wheaton, Ill. 

Cobb, Levi Henry, Springfield, Vt. 

Cobb, Nathaniel, Kingston, Mass. 

Cobb, Solon, Medford, Mass. 

Cobb, William H., Chiltonyille, Mass. 
Cobleigh, Nelson F., Marshfield, Vt. 
Cochran, Samuel D., Kidder, Mo. 

Cochran, Warren, Baraboo, Wis. 

Codington, G. S., Creston, Ill. 

Coe, Dayid B., New York City. 

Coggin, William 8., Byfield, Mass 

Cogswell, Eliot C., Northwood, N. H. 
Cogswell, Joseph 8., Holden, Me. 

Cogswell, Nathaniel, Yarmouth Port, Mass. 
Coit, Joshua, Salem, Mass, 

Oolburn, H.H., Washington, N. H. 
Colburn, Moses M., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Colby; John, Southboro’, Mass. 

Cole, Albert, Cornish, Me. 

Cole, Royal M., A. B.O. F.M., Zastern Tur- 


key. 
Cole, Samuel, Rootstown, O. 
Coleman, William L., Spencer, Io, 
Collie, Joseph, Delavan, Wis. 
Collins, Augustus B., Norwalk, Ct. 
Colman, George W., Neponset, Ill. 
Colton, Aaron M., Easthampton, Mass. 
Colton, Erastus, New Haven, Ot. 
Colton, Theron G., White Water, Wis. 
Colton, Willis 8., Washington, Ct. 
Coltrin, Nathaniel P., Centralia, Ill. 
Colwell, H. J., Waterloo, Que. 
Comings, Elam J., Freedom, O. ¥ 
Comly, Ezra, Tyson’s Mill, Io. 
Comstock, Davillo W., Franklin, Mich, 
Conant, Charles A., Amherst, Mass. 
Conant, Liba, Orford, N. H. 
Condon, Thomas, Dalles, Or. 
Cone, Luther H., Springfield, Mass. 
Cone, Sylvanus §8., Waynesville, Ill. 
Conkling, Benjamin D., Hudson, Mich. 
Connell, David, Westfield, Vt. 
Connett, Alfred, Ridgeway, Kan. 
Conrad, Charles E., Quincy, Ill. 
Converse, John K., Burlington, Vt. 
Cook, John B., Danville, Pa. 
Oook, Jonathan B., Salisbury, N. IT, 
Cook, Joseph L., Maquoketa, Io. 
Cook, Nehemiah B., Ledyard, Ct. 
Cook, Silas P., Windsor, Vt. 
Cooledge, Charles E., Holyoke, Mass. 
Cooley, Henry, Springfield, Mass. 
Cooley, Henry E., Littleton, Mass. 
Cooley, Oramel W., Gienwood, Io. 
Coolidge, Amos H., Leicester, Mass. 
Cooper, James W., Lockport, N. Y. 
Copeland, Jonathan, Waterbury, Vt. 
Cordell, James G,, Schenectady, N. Y. 
peice t Richard, Lawrence, Kan. 
Corneliusson, Christopher, Chicago, Til. 
Cornish, George, Montreal, Que. 
Cornwell, Isaac D., Hancock, N. Y. 
Cory, Philip D., Talladega, Ala. 
Couch, Paul, Jewett City, Ct. 
Coulter, Cyrenus N., Atwood, Mich. 
Covey, J. H., Grant, Io. 
Cowles, Chauncey D., Farmington, Ct. 
Cowles, Henry, Oberlin, O. i 
Cowles, John G., Cleveland, O. 
Cowles, John P., Ipswich, Mass, 
Cozzens, Samuel W., Readville, Mass. 
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Craig, Henry K., Falmouth, Mass, 
Crane, Ethan B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Crane, James L., New Baltimore, Mich. 
Crane, Jonathan, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Cragin, C. C., Watertown, Wis. 

Crang, Frederick W., Glenwood, Mo. 
Cravath, E. M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Crawford, Rohert, Deerfield, Mass. 
Crawford, O. D., Hampton, Io. 
Crawford, William, Green Bay, Wis. 
Crittenden, Richard, Towanda, Pa. 
Crocker, Henry E., Ludlow Mills, Mass. 
Crosby, Arthur, Kent, Ct. 

Crosby, James H., Lincoln, Me. 
Crosby, Josiah D., Ashburnham, Mass. 
Cross, C., Morgan, O. 

Cross, Gorham, Richville, N. Y. 

Cross, John, Farmington, lo. 

Cross, Joseph W., West Boylston, Mass. 
Cross, Moses K., Waterloo, Io. 

Cross, R. T., Oberlin, O. 

Cross, W. H., Tomah, Wis. 

Cross, Wellington R., New Gloucester, Me. 
Croswell, Micah 8., Sonoma, Cal. 
Crowther, Thomas, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Cruickshanks, James, Webster Groves, Mo. 
Crumb, John H., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Cruzan, John A., Charles City, Io. 
Cummings, Henry, Rutland, Mass. 
Cummings, Hiram, Georgetown, Cal. 
Cummings, Israel, Isle Piquant, La. 
Cummings, Preston, Leicester, Mass. 
Cundall, Isaac N., St. Louis, Mo. 
Cunningham, John, Sweden, N.Y. 
Currier, Albert H., Lynn, Mass. 
Ourtice, Corban, Boscawen, N. H. 
Curtis, Ethan, Camden, N. Y. 

Curtis, Lucius, Lyons, Lo. 

Curtis, Lupton W., Richmond, Mass, 
Curtis, William C., Kichmond, Me. 
Curtis, W. W., Huntley, Il. 

Curtiss, Daniel C., Fort Howard, Wis. 
Curtiss, George, Harwinton, Ot. 
Curtiss, Otis F., Dover, JI. 

Curtiss, Samuel I., Union, Ct. 

Curtiss, William B., Monroe, Ct. 
Cushing, Christopher, Boston, Mass, 
Cushing, James R., Waquoit, Mass. 
Cushman, Chester L., Ludlow, Mans. 
Cushman, David Q., Bath, Me. 
Cushman, John P., Royalstou, Mass. 
Cushman, Rufus 8., Manchester, Vt. 
Cutier, Brainerd B., Wendell, Mass. 
Cutler, Calvin, Auburndale, Mass. 
Cutler, Charles, Tallmadge, O. 

Cutler, Ebenezer, Worcester, Mass. 
Cutler, Elijah, Dorchester, Mass. 
Cutler, Temple, Athol, Mass. 

Cutler, William A., Little Falls, Minn. 
Cutler, William H., Freetown, Mass. 
Cutter, Edward P., Belfast, Me. 
Cutter, Marshall M., Ashland, Mass. 
Cutting, Charles, Ledyard, Ct. 

Dada, E. P., Mazeppa, Minn. 

Daggett, Oliver E., New London, Ct. 
Daly, James, A., Painesyille, O. 

Dame, Charles, Exeter, N. H. 

Damon, John F., Seattle, W. T. 

Dana, J. Jay, Becket, Mass. 

Dana, Malcolm McG., Norwich, Ct. 
Dana, Samuel H., Newton, Mass, 
Danforth, James R., Newtonville, Mass. 
Daniels, Daniel, Dundaff, Pa. 

Daniels, Henry M., Winnebago, 1). 
Danielson, peep Saugerties, N. Y. 
Danner, Edgar V. H., Cuyahoga Fails, O. 
Darling, George, Hudson, O. 

Darling, Samuel D., Oakfield, Wis. 
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Darling, Walter E., Kennebunk, Me. 
Dascomb, Alfred B., Woodstock, Vt. 
Davenport, John G., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Davidson, David B., Grinnell, Io. 
Davies, D., Mill Creek, Pa. 
Davies, Daniel T., Taylorville, Pa. 
Davies, David, Brookfield, O. 
Davies, Dayid R., Brady’s Bend. Pa. 
Davies, Edward, Waterville, N.Y. 
Davies, Eyan, Wales, O. 
Davies, George, Nursery Hill, Neb. 
Davies, Henry, Bala, Kan. 
Davies, J., Radnor, O. 
Davies, John A., Patriot, O. 
Davies, J. P., Woodsrun, Pa. 
Davies, Thomas E., Unionville, Ct. 
Davies, Thomas W., Dawn, Mo, 
Davis, Elnathan, Auburn, Mass. 
Davis, Franklin, Newington, N. H. 
Davis, Henry, Prescott, Wis. 
Davis, Jerome D,, A. B.C. F. M., Japan. 
Davis, Josiah G,, Amherst, N. H. 
Davis, Perley B., Hyde Park, Mass. 
Davis, R. Henry, Belfast, Me. 
Davison, Joseph, Hartford, O. 
Davison, J. B., Hartford, O. 
Dawes, Ebenezer, Dighton, Mass. 
Dawson, J. B., Lock, O. 
Day, B. W.., Stouffville, Ont. 
Day, George E., New Haven, Ct. 
Day, Guy B., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Day, Henry N., New Haven, Ct. 
Day, Hiram, Chatham, Mass. 
Day, Philemon R., West Avon, Ct. 
Day, Rodney O., Lisbon, N. Y. 
Day, Theodore L., Holyoke, Mass. 
Day, Warren F., Galesburg. Mich. 
Dean, Benjamin A., Sibley, Io. 
Dean, Henry B., (Wis.) 
Dean, Oliver §., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Dean, 8. C., Jenkin’s Mill, Neb. 
Dean, William H., Orange, Ct. 
Deane, James, Westmoreland, N. Y. 
uaa Bevoise, Gabriel H., North Brookfield, 
ass. 
De Forest, Henry S., Council Bluffs, Io. 
De Forest, Herman P., Westboro’, Mass. 
De Forest, J. K. H , Mt. Carmel, Ot. 
Demarest, Sydney B., Windsor, Wis. 
Demeritt, John P., Pawlet, Vt. 
Demond, Elijah, Westborough, Mass. 
Denison, Andrew C., Middlefield, Ct. 
Denison, Charles W., Washington, D. 0. 
Denison, John H., New Britain, Ct, 
Dennen, Stephen R., Lynn, Mass. 
Denny, Hiram, Alton, Ont. 
Denton, Jonas, Sherman, Mich. 
a Riemer, William E., A. B. C. F. M., Cey- 
on, 
Dering, Charles T,, Rosemond, Ii. 
Dewey, William, West Greece, N. Y, 
De Witt, John, Boston, Mass. 
DeWolf, Ezekiel, New Orleans, La, 
Dexter, Henry M., Boston, Mass. 
Dickerman, George A., Chicago, Ill. 
Dickerman, George 8., West Haven, Ct. 
Dickerman, Lysander, Quincy, Ill. 
Dickerson, 0. C., Dover, Vt. 
Dickinson, Cornelius E., Elgin, Ill. 
Dickinson, Edmund F., Chicago, Ill. 
Dickinson, Erastus, Bricksburg, N. J. 
Dickinson, Ferdinand W., Coventry, Vt. 
Dickinson, Henry A., Chester Centre, Mass. 
Dickinson, Henry C., Central City, Col. 
sae Noadiah §., South Egremont, 
8S. 
Dickinson, Obed, Salem, Or. 
Dickinson, §. F,, Blue Island, 
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Dickinson, William E., Walpole, N. H. 
Dickson. James A. R., Toronto, Ont. 
Diggs, Marshall W., Fort Recovery, O. 
Dike, Samuel W., West Randolph, Vt. 
Dilley, Alexander B., Rodman, N. Y. 
Dilley, Samuel, Galesburg, Ill. 
Diman, J. Lewis, Providence, iiaks 
Dimmock, Samuel R., Lincoln, Neb. 
Dingwell, James, Ashfield, Mass. 
Dinsmore, John, Winslow, Me. 
Dixon, Hiram H., Ripon, Wis. 
Dixon, James J. A. T., Irvington, Neb. 
Dixon, Julian H., Brandon, Wis. 
Dixon, William E., Enfield, Ct. 
Dodd, Henry H., Dixon, Mo. 
Dodd, Stephen G., St. John, N. B. 
Dodge, Austin, East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Dodge, Benjamin, North Abington, Mass. 
Dodge, George S., Hebron, Ct. > 
Dodge, John W., Yarmouth, Mass. 
Doe, Franklin B., Ripon, Wis. 
Doe, Walter P., Providence, R. I. 
Doldt, James, Canterbury, N. H. é 
Dole, Daniel, A. B.C. F. M., Sandwich Zsl- 
ands. 
Dole, George T., Stockbridge, Mass. 
Dole, Sylvester R., Earlville, Ill. 
Donaldson, J. W., Wautoma, Wis. 
Doolittle, Charles, Lamont, Mich. 
Doolittle, Edgar J.. Wallingford Ct. 
Doolittle, John B., Bridgewater, Ct. 
Doremus, Andrew, Lawn Ridge, Il. 
Doubleday, William T., Vineland, N. J. 
Dougherty, James, Johnson, Vt. 
Dougherty, James G., Wyandotte, Kan. 
Doug)as, Francis J., Richmond, Ill: 
Douglas, James, Lanark, Ont. 
Douglas, James, Pulaski, N. Y. 
Douglas, Thomas, Fort Dodge, Io. 
Douglas, Truman O., Osage, Io. 
Douglass, Ebenezer, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Douglass, John A., Waterford, Me. 
Douglass, Solomon J., New Haven, Ct. 
Dow, Ezekiel, Becket, Mass. 
Dow, James M. H.. Boston, Mass. 
Dow, William W., Winchendon, Mass. 
Dowden, William H., Lunenburg, Mass. 
Downs, Azel, Riverhead, L. I. 
Downs, Charles A., Lebanon, N. H. 
Downs, C. E., Polk, Io. 
Dowse, Edmund. Sherborn, Mass, 
Drake, Andrew J., Brimfield, Ill. 
Drake, Charles W., Wapping, Ct. 
Drake, Cyrus B., Royalton, Vt. 
Drake, Ellis R., Middleboro’, Mass. 
Drake, Samuel 8., Kittery Point, Me. 
Dresser, Amos. Linwood, Neb. 
Drew, John, Walnut Chapel, Jackson Oo., 


Ky. 
Dadicy, Horace F., Morrisville, N. Y. 
Dudley, John F., West Eauclaire, Wis. 
Dudley, John L., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Dudley, Martin, Easton, Ct. 
Dudley, M. 8., Peacham, Vt. 
Duff, Archibald, Sherbrooke, Que. 
Duff, Charles, Liverpool, N. 8. 
Duncan, Abel G., Scotland, Mass. 
Dunean, Thomas W., Nelson, N. H, 
Dunham, Isaac, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Dunham, Samuel, Binghamton, N. Y, 
Dunkerly, David, Durham, Que. 
Dunning, Albert E.,Boston Highlands, Mass 
Dunning, Edward O., New Haven, Ct. 
Dunning, Homer N., South Norwalk, Ct. 
Duren, Charles, Little Valley, Minn. 
Durfee, Calvin, Williamstown, Mass. 
Durrant, John, Stratford, Ont. 
Dustan, George, Peterboro’, N, H. 
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Dutch, Joseph, New Orleans, La. 
Dutton, Albert I., Hast Longmeadow, Mass. 
Dutton, Horace, Northboro’, Mass. 
Dutton, Thomas, Durant, lo. 

Dwight, Edward 8., Hadley, Mass. 
Dwight, M. Everett, Onargo, Ill. 
Dwight, Timothy, New Haven, Ct. 
Dwinell, Israel E., Sacramento, Cal. 
Dwinnell, Solomon A., Reedsburg, Wis. 
Dyer, Edmund, Pinckney, Mich. 

Dyer, E, Porter, Shrewsbury, Mass, 
Dyer, Francis, North Madison, Ct. 
EKastman, David, New Salem, Mass. 
Hastman, Edward P., Wilton, Me. 
Eastman, John, West Hawley, Mass. 
Eastman, Lucius R., Boston, Mass. 
Eastman, Lucius R., Jr., Framingham, Mass. 
Eastman, Morgan L., Royalton, Wis. 
Eastman, Wm. R., Plantsville, Ct. 
Easton, David A., Danbury. Ct. 

Eaton, Cyrus H., New Windsor, Ill. 
Eaton, Danforth L., Lowell, Mich. 
Eaton, James D., Portland, Or. 

Eaton, Joseph M. R., Medfield, Mass, 
Eaton, Joshua, Bangor, Me. 

Eaton, Samuel W., Lancaster, Wis. 
Ebbs, Edward, Appleton, Wis. 

Ecob, James H., Augusta, Me. 

Eddy, Hiram, Jersey City, N. J. 

Hddy, Zachary, Chelsea, Mass. 

Edson, H. K. Denmark, Io. 

HKdwards, George, Baiting Hollow, L. I. 
Edwards, Henry L., No. Middleboro’, Mass. 
Edwards, John E., Blackstone, Mass, 
Edwards, Jonathan, Dedham, Mass. 
Edwards, R. R., Johnstown, Pa. 
Edwards, T., Buchanan, Pa. 

Edwards, Thomas C,, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Edwards, William, Syracuse, O, 

Hells, Dudley B., Clay, Io. 

Kells, Myron, Boise City, Idaho. 
Eggleston, Nathaniel H., Enfield, Ct. 
Elder, Hugh. Salem, Mass. 

Hiderkin, John, Salem, Ct. 

Eldredge, Erasmus D., Kensington, N. H. 
Eldridge, Joseph, Norfolk, Ct. 

Elliot, Henry B., Litchfield, Ct. 

Elliot, John, Rumford Point, Me. 

Elliot, John E., Columbus, Neb. 

Elliot, Joseph, Halifax, N.8. 

Elliot, Lester H., Bradford, Vt. 

Ellis, G. R., Pacheco, Cal. 

Ellis, John M., Oberlin, O. 

Ellis, Thomas L., Paxton, Mass. 
Elisworth, Alfred A., Waterloo, Io. 
Elmer, Hiram, Olivet, Mich. 

Hily, Isaac M., Chenango Forks, N. Y. 
Emerson, Alfred, Lancaster, Mass. 
Wmerson, C. H., Creighton, Neb. 
Emerson, Edward B., Stratford, Ct. 
Kmerson, John D., Biddefora, Me. 

E nerson, Joseph, Andover, Mass. 
kimerson, Joseph, Beloit, Wis. 
Emerson, Oliver, Sabula, Io. 

Hmerson, Oliver P., Lynfield, Mass. 
Emerson, Rufus, Granby, Mass. 
Emerson, Rufus W., Monson, Me. 
Emerson, Thomas A., Wolfeboro’, N. H. 
Emery, Joshua, North Weymouth, Mass. 
Emery, Samuel H., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Emmerick, Jacob, Bethesda, Ky. 
Emmons, Henry V., Lancaster, N. H. 
Emmons, John, Alpine, Mich. 

Entler, George R., Franklin, N. Y. 
Kesler, William P., St. Mary’s, Kan. 
Estabrook, Joseph, Ypsilanti. Mich. 
Ethridge, Albert, Princeton, Il. 

Eustis, William T., Jy., Springfield, Mass, 
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Evans, Daniel A., Audendried, Pa.} 

Evans, David E., Hubbard, O. ° 

Evans, David M., Oak Hill, O. 

Evans, D. K., Plymouth, Pa. 

Evans, Evan, Portland, O. 

Evans, F’. T., Blossburg, Pa. 

Evans, John M. Cleveland, O. 

Evans, Robert, Remsen, N. Y. 

Evans, Robert T., Pleasant Grove, Io. 

Evans, Thomas, Mineral Ridge, O 

Evans, Thomas W., Columbus City, Io, 

Evarts, Nathaniel K., Corinth, Mich. 

Everdell, Robert, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Everest, A. H., Ludlow, Ill. 

Everest, Charles H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Everett, Robert, Remsen, N. Y. 

Ewell, John L., Clinton, Io. 

Ewing, Edward C., Enfield, Mass. 

Fairbank, John B., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Fairbank, Samuel B., A. B.C. F. M., West- 
ern India. 

Fairbanks, Edward T., St. Johnsbury Cen- 
tre, Vt. 

Fairbanks, Francis J., Ayer, Mass. 

Fairbanks, Henry, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Fairchild, Edward H., Berea, Ky. 

Fairchild, James H., Oberlin, O. 

Fairfield, Edmund B., Mansfield, O. 

Fairfield, Frederick W. Baraboo, Wis. 

Fairfield, Minor W., Lansing, Mich. 

Fairley, Samuel, Wellfleet, Mass. 

Falkner, Bishop, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Farnham, Lucien, Newark, Ill. 

Farnham, Luther, Boston, Mass. 

Farnsworth, Wilson A., A. B, O. F. M., 
Western Turkey. 

Farwell, Asa, Ashland, Neb, 

Fawkes, Francis, Oakland Valley, Io. 

Fay, Henry C. Westborough, Mass. 

Fay, Levi L., Fearing, O. 

Fay, Nathaniel T., Prairie Depot, O. 

Fay, Osmer W., Lombard, Ll. 

Fay, Solomon P , Bangor, Me. 

Fee, John G., Berea, Ky. 

Feemster, Paul 8., Greenville, Tenn. 

Feemster, Samuel C., Columbus, Miss. 

Feemster, Zenas E., Gainsville, Mo. 

Felch, Charles P., Aurora, Ill. 

Fellows, Franklin K., Griswold, Ct. 

Fellows, Silenus H., Wauregan, Ct. 

Fenn, Stephen, Vernon, Ct. 

Fenn, William H., Portland, Me. 

Fenwick, Kenneth M., Kingston, Ont. ' 

Ferrin, Clark E., Hinesburg, Vt. 

Ferris, Leonard Z , Gorham, Me. 

Fessenden, Samuel C., Washington, D. C. 

Fessenden, Thomas K., Farmington, Ct. 

Ficke, Herman, Dubuque, Io. 

Field, Aaron W., Blandford, Mass. 

Field, Artemas C., Wilmington, Vt. 

Field, George W., Bangor, Me. 

Field, Pindar, Hamilton, N. Y. 

Field, Thomas P., New London, Ct. 

Fifield, Lebbeus B., Kearney, Neb. 

Finney, Charles G., Oberlin, O. ; 

Fisher, Caleb E., Lawrence, Mass. 

Fisher, George E., South Hadley Falls, Mass. 

Fisher, George P., New Haven, Ct. 

Fisher, George W. Peacedale, R. I. 

Fisk, Franklin W., Chicago, Ill. 

Fisk, Perrin B., Lyndonville, Vt. 

Fiske, Albert W., Fisherville, N. H. 

Fiske, Daniel T., Newburyport, Mass. 

Fiske, John B., Manistee, Mich. 

Fiske, John O., Bath. Me. 

Fiske, Warren C., Charlton, Mass. 

Fitch, Albert, Elmwood, Ill. 

Fithian, William E., St. Louis, Mo. 
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_Fitts, Calvin R., Slatersville, R. I. 
Fitts, James’ H., Topsfield, Mass. 
Fitzmaurice, John W., Bridgeport, Mich. 
Flagg, Rufus C., North Andover, Mass, 
Fleming, Archibald, Constable, N. Y. 
Fletcher, Adin H., Frankfort, Mich. 
Fletcher, James, Groton, Mass. 

Flint, Ephraim, Jr., Hinsdale, Mass, 
Fobes, William A., Halifax, Mass. 
Folsom, George De F., Northford, Ct. 
Folsom, Omar W., Newbury, Mass, 
¥oote, Hiram, Broadhead, Wis. 
Foote, Horatio, Quincy, Ill. 
Foote, Lucius, California, Wis. 
Foote, William W., Saybrook, O. 
Forbes, Samuel B., West Winsted, Ct. 
Ford, Francis F., Charlestown, Mass. 
Ford, James T., Charleston, 8. C. 
Forsyth, William, Bucksport, Me. 
Foster, Addison P., Chelsea, Mass. 
Foster, Amos, Concord, Mass. 
Foster, Andrew B., Orange, Mass. 
Foster, Davis, North Winchendon, Mass. 
Foster, Eden B., Lowell Mass. 
Foster, L. M., Hudson, Wis. 
Foster, Roswell, Fremont, Neb. 
Foster, William C., Percival, Io. 
Fowle, Hanford, East Troy, Wis. 
Fowler, Stacy, Millbury, Mass. 
Fowler, Thomas L., Westmoreland, N. H. 
Fowler, William C., Durham Centre, Ct. 
Fox, Almond KR., Deane’s Corners, Ill. 
Fox, Jared W., Lawrence, Kan. 
Francis, C. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Francis, Lewis, New York City. 
Frary, Lucien H., Middleton, Mass. 
Fraser, J., Montreal, Que. 
Fraser, James M., Whittlesey, O. 
Fraser, John G:, East Toledo, O. 
Frear, Walter, Honolulu, H. I 
Free, 8. &., Southfield, Mass. 
Freeland, Samuel M., Detroit, Mich. 
Freeman, George EH., Abington, Mass. 
Freeman, Hiram, Ames, Io. 
Free nan, John R., Canterbury, Ct. 
Freeman, Joseph, York, Me. 
French, BE. B., Milwaukee, Wis. 
French, George H., Johnson, Vt. 
French, H. A., Milford, Neb. 
French, Lyndon 8., Franklin, Vt. 
French, 8. Franklin, Tewksbury, Mass. 
Frey, J. M., Lawler, Io. 
Frink, Benson Merrill, Saco. Me. 
Frisbie, Alvah L., Des Moines, Io. 
Frost, Daniel C., Killingly, Ct. 
Frost, Daniel D., Litchfield, Mich. 
Frost, Luther P., Pecatonica, Ill. 
Fry, George V., Ruggles, O. 
Fry, Holland B., Carthage, Mo. 
Fuller, Americus, Rochester, Minn. 
Fuller, Francis L., Saratoga, Minn. 
Fuller, H. T., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Fuller, Joseph, Vershire, Vt. 
Fuller, Robert W., Stowe, Mass, 
Fullerton, Bradford M., Palmer, Mass. 
oy Jeremiah E,, Cumberland Mills, 
e. 
Furber, Daniel L., Newton Centre, Mass, 
Furness, Robert, Ozark, Mo. 
Gadd, J., Stuart, Io. 
Gage, William L., Hartford, Ct. 
Gale, Edmund, Faribault, Minn. 
Gale, Nahum, Lee, Mass. 
Gale, Sullivan F., New Marlboro’, Maes. 
Gale, Wakefield, Hasthampton, Mass. 
Gale, William P., stellapolis, Io. 
Galloway, J. F., Columbus, Miss. 
Gallup, James A,, Madison, Ct. 
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Gammell, Sereno D., Boxford, Mass. 
Gannett, Allen, Boston, Mass. 

Gardner, Austin, West Suffield, Ct. 
Garland, David, Bethel, Me. 

Garland, Joseph, Hampton, N. H. 
Garman, John H., North Orange, Mass. 
Garrette, Edmund Y., Lacrosse, Wis. 
Garver, Austin S., Hingham, Mass. 
Gates, Charles H., Somersville, Ct. 
Gates, Hiram N., Duluth, Minn. 

Gates, Matthew A., Warner, N. H. 
Gay, Ebenezer, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Gay, Joshua S., Auburn, N. H. 

Gay, William M., Warren, Mass. 
Gaylord, E. W., Huntsburg, O. 

Gaylord, Joseph F., Worthington, Mass. 
Gaylord, Reuben, La Platte, Neb, 
Gaylord, William L., West Meriden, Ct. 


| Gear, Daniel L., Williamsport, Pa. 


Geer, Herman, Edinburg, O 
Gerould, Moses, Concord, N. H. 
Gerould, Samuel L., Goffstown, N. H. 
Gerry, Elbridge, Bethel, Vt. 
Gibbs, Charles, Cedar Falls, Io. 
Gibbs, John, Bell Port, L. I. 
Gibbs, Samuel T., Whitby, Ont. 
Giddings, Edward J., Housatonic, Mass. 
Giddings, Solomon P., Washington, D. C, 
Giddings, William, Wahoo, Neb. 
Gidman, Henry, Barkhamsted, Ct. 
Gidman, Richard H., Morris, Ct. 
Gilbert, Edwin R., Wallingford, Ct. 
Gilbert, Henry B., Mott’s Corners, N. Y. 
Gilbert, Hiram W., Peru, Mass, 
Gilbert, James B., Buckingham, Io. 
Gilbert, Sumner C., East Prairieville, Minn. 
Gilbert, 8. G., Chicago, Ill. 
Gilbert, William H., Hartford, Ct. 
Gill, William, River Falls, Wis. 
Gillespie, Thomas, Bristol, Wis. 
Gillett, Charles, Mannsville, N. Y. 
Gilman, Edward W., Flushing, L. I. 
Girard, F. R., Castroville, Cal. 
ees Washington, Independent, N. Y. 
ity. 
Gleason, Anson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Gleason, Charles H., Somers, Ct. 
Gleason, George L., Manchester, Mass. 
Gleason, John F., Williamsburg, Mass. 
Glidden, Kiah B., Mansfield Centre, Ct. 
Glidden, N. Dimic, Grand Ledge, Mich. 
Glines, Jeremiah, Lunenburgh, Vt. 
Glover, William B., Dyersville, Io. 
Goldsmith, Alfred, West Avon, Ct. 
Goodell, Constans L., St. Louis, Mo. 
Goodenough, Arthur, Winchester, Ct. 
Goodenow, Smith B., Earlville, Ill. 
Goodhue, Daniel, Londonderry, Vt. 
Goodhue, Henry A., West Barnstable, Mass, 
Goodhue, Nathaniel G., Johnston, Wis. 
Goodman, William, Nelson, Ind. 
Goodnough, Algernon M., Vallejo, Cal. 
Goodrich, Chauncey, A. B. C.F. M., North 
China. 
Goodrich, Darius N., East Jaffrey, N. H. 
Goodrich, John E., Burlington, Vt. 
Goodrich, Lewis, West Auburn, Me. 
Goodsell, Dana, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Goodwin, Daniel, Mason, N. H. 
Goodwin, Edward P., Chicago, Tl, 
Goodwin, Henry M., Rockford, Il. 
Goodyear, George, Temple, N. H. 
Gordon, D. B., Mondovi, Wis. 
Gore, Darius, La Harpe, Ill. 
Gough, John J., Sheftield, O. 
Gould, David H., Schroon Lake, N.Y. 
Gould, George H., Worcester, Mass, 
Gould, Henry A., Hammond, Wis, 
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Gould, Mark, Nelson, N. H. 

Gould, Samuel L., Bethel, Me. 

Graf, John F., Dyersville, Io. 

Granger, Calvin, Hubbardton, Vt. 

Granger, Charles, Paxton, Ill. 

Granger, John L., Oneida, Ill. 

Grant, Henry M., Smyrna, N. Y. 

Grant, Joel, Cambridge, I1l., 

Grassie, Thomas G., Methuen, Mass. 

Graves, Alpheus, Lansing, Io. 

Graves, James T., Austin, Minn. 

Graves, Joseph 8., Roscoe, Ill. 

Graves, Roswell, Battle Creek, Cal. 

Gray, Calvin, Geneva, Kan. 

Gray, David B., Oakland, Cal. 

Gray, James, Seville, O. 

Gray, John, Lyndon, ll. 

Gray, Matthew 8., Alton, Ont. 

Greeley, Edward H., Haverhill, N. H. 

Greeley, Stephen 8. N., Oswego, N. Y. 

Green, J. P., A. M. A., Sandwich Islands. 

Green, J.8., A. M. A., Sandwich Islands. 

Greene, Albro L., Richford, N. Y., 

Greene, Daniel C., A.B. C. F. M., Japan, 

Greene, Henry §., Ballard Vale, Mass. 

Greene, John M., Lowell, Mass. 

Greene, Joseph K., A. B. 0. F. M., Western 
Tupkey. 

Greene, Richard G., Springfield, Mass. 

Greene, William B., Needham, Mass, 

Greenleaf, Joseph C., Jr., New Canaan, Ct. 

Greenwood, John, New Milford, Ct. 

Gregg, James, (Mich.) 

Gregory, Lewis, West Amesbury, Mass. 

Griffin, Edward H., Williamstown, Mass, 

Griffin, George H.,. Milford, Ct. 

Griffin, J. A., Newell, Io. 

Griftin, Nathaniel H., Williamstown, Mass, 

Griffiths, Evan, (N. Y.) 

Grifliths, Griffith, New Cambria, Mo. 

Griffiths, James, Utica, N. Y 

Griffiths, John R., Floyd, N. Y. 

Griggs, Leverett, Bristol, Ct. 

Griggs, Leverett.S., Lowell, Mich. 

Grinnell, Josiah B., Grinnell, Io. 

Griswold, John B., East Hampton, Ct. 

Gros, Joseph, Ottawa, IIL. 

Grosvenor, Charles P., West Woodstock, Ct. 

Grosvenor, Mason, Cincinnati, O. 

Grout, Aldin, A. B.C. F.M., South Africa. 

Grout, Henry M., Concord, Mass. 

Grout, Lewis, West Brattleboro’, Vt. 

Grout, Samuel N., Franklin, Neb. 

Grover, N. W., Mantorville, Minn, 

Grush, James W., Chateaugay, N. Y. 

Guild, Charles L . Perry, Me. 

Guild, Rufus B., Galva, Il. 4 

Gulick, John T’., A.B.C.F.M., North China, 

Gulick, Luther B., A. B.C. F.M., Spain. 

Gulick, Oramel H., A. B. C.F. M., Japan. 

Gulick, Peter J., Honolulu, Sandwich Isi- 
ands. 

Gurney, John H. Foxcroft, Me. 

Guyton, Jacob F., Highland, Kan, 

Hackett, Simeon, Temple, Me. 

Hadiey, A. H., Sullivan, O. 

Hadley, James B., Campton, N. H. 

Haines, IT’. V., North Hampton, N. H. 

Haire, John P., Fox Lake, Wis. 

Hale, Benjamin E., Beloit, Wis. 

Hale, John G., Chester, Vt. 

Haley, Frank, Milton, N. H. 

Haley, John W., Dudley, Mass. 

Hall, Alexander, Southington, Ct. 

Hall, Eliot C., Kiantone, N. Y. 

Hall, E. Edwin, Fairhaven, Ct. 

Hall, Gordon, Northampton, Mass, 

Hall, Herman B., Dover, O. 
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Hall, James, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Hall, James E., Rockland, Me. 

Hall, Jeffries, Chesterfield, N. H. 

Hall, John G., Freedom, QO. 

Hall, Martin 8., Poplar Grove, Ill, 

Hall, Richard, St. Paul, Minn. 

Hall, Robert V., Newport, Vt. 

Hall, Russell T., Pittsford, Vt. 

Hall, Samuel R., Granby, Vt. 

Hall, Sherman, Sauk Rapids, Minn, 

Hall, William, Steamburg, N. Y. 

Hall, William K., Stratford, Ct. 

Halleck, J. C., Bremen, Ill. 

Halley, Eben, Cincinnati, O. 

Halliday, Ebenezer, Nevada, Cal. 

Halliday, 8. B., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hallock, Leavitt H., Berlin, Ct. 

Hallock, Luther C., Miller’s Place, L. I. 

Hallock, William A., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Hallock, William A., 150 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 

Hamilton, B. Franklin, Boston Highlands, 
Mass. 

Hamilton, Henry H., Westford, Mass. 

Hamlen, Chauncey L., Aurora, O. 

Hamlin, A. N., Hartford, O. 

Hamlin, Cyrus, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Hamlin, Cyrus, Constantinople. 

Hammond, Charles, Monson, Mass. 

Hammond, Henry L., Chicago, Ill. 

Hammond, William B., Acushnet, Mass. 

Hammond, William P., Mianus, Ct, 

Hampton, C. A., Princeton, Minn. 

Hancock, Charles, Stacyville, Io. 

Hand, Leroy 8., Polk City, Io. 

Hanks, Steadman W., Cambridge, Mass. 

Hanning, James T., Marseilles, Ill. 

Harding, Charles, A. B.C. F.M., Western 
India, 

Harding, Henry F., Halloweil, Me. 

Harding, John W., Longmeadow, Mass, 

Harding, Sewall, Auburndale, Mass. 

Hardy, Daniel W., Presque Isle, Me. 

Hardy, George, Madison, N. H. 

Hardy, Vitellus W., Morrisville, Vt. 

Harker, M., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harlow, Edwin A., Cape Elizabeth Ferry, 
Me. 

Harlow, Lincoln, Council Grove, Kan, 

Harlow, Rufus K., Medway, Mass. 

Harmon, Elijah, Wivchester, N. H. 

Harper, Almer, Port Byron, Il. 

Harrah, Charles C., Brookfield, Mo. 

Harrington, Eli W., North Beverly, Mass. 

Harris, George, Providence, R. I. 

Harris, James W., Evansville, Wis. 

Harris, Leonard W., Lunenburg, Vt. 

Harris, Samuel, New Haven, Ct. 

Harris, Samuel L., New Orleans, La, 

Harris, Stephen, Indian Orchard, Mass, 

Harrison, Charles 8., Earlville, Ll. 

Harrison, George J., Milton, Ct. 

Harrison, James, Chicago, Ill. 

Harrison, Joseph, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harrison, Samuel, Pittsfield, Mass. : 

Harrison, Wiliam J., Spring Green, Wis. 

Hart, Burdett, Philadelphia, Pa. _— 

Hart, Edwin J., Cottage Grove, Minn. 

Hart, Henry B., North Deer Isle, Me. 

Hart, Henry M., Durham, Ct. 

Hart, Ichabod A., Wheaton, Ill, 

Hart, William, Bath, Me. 

Hartshorne, Vaola J., Enfield, N. H. 

Hartwell, Charles, A. B. UC. F. M., China, 

Hartwell, John, Southbury, Ct. 

Harvey, Charies A., Middletown, N.Y. 

Harvey, Wheelock N., New York City. 

Harvey, William F., Riceville, Io. 

Harwood, Charles E., Orleans, Mass, 
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Harwood, James H., Springfield, Mo. 

Haskell, Ezra, Dover, N. H. 

Haskell, Henry C., A.B. C.F. M., Huropean 
Turkey 

Haskell, John, Newcastle, Me. 

Haskell, Thomas N , Aurora, Ill. 

Haskell, William H., West Falmouth, Me. 

Haskins, Benjamin F., Victoria, Ill. 

Haskins, Robert, Derry, N. H. 

Hassell, Richard, Kellogg, Io. 

Hatch, Elias W., East Berkshire, Vt. 

Hatch, Reuben, Chatham, UO. 

Hathaway, D. E., Wadsworth, O. 

Hathaway, George W., Skowhegan, Me. 

Haven, John, Charlton, Mass. 

Haven, Joseph, Chicago, Ill. 

Havens, Daniel W., East Haven, Ct. 

Hawes, Edward, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hawes, Josiah T., Litchfield, Me. 

Hawkes, Winfield S., Stafford Springs, Ct. 

Hawks, Theron H., Marietta, O. 

Hawley, John P., South Coventry, Ct. 

Hay, James, Brockville, Ont. 

Hay, William, Scotland, Ont. 

Haydn, Hiram C., Cleveland, O. 

Hayes, Joseph M., West Salem, Wis. 

Hayes, Stephen H., Boston, Mass, 

Hayford, Andrew D., Crary’s Mills. N. Y. 

Hayward, Sylvanus, South Berwick, Me. 

Hayward, William H., Magnolia, Io. 

Hazen, Allen, A. B.C. F.M., Ahmednuggur. 

Hazen, Austin. Jericho Centre, Vt. 

Hazen, Azel W., Middletown, Ct. 

Hazen, Henry A., Pittsfield, N. H. 

Hazen, Timothy A., Goshen, Ct. 

Hazen, William S., Northfield, Vt. 

Hazlewood, Webster, Stoneham, Mass. 

Headley, Phineas C., Boston, Mass. 

Healey, Joseph W.. New Orleans, La. 

Heaton, Isaac E., Fremont, Neb. 

Helmer, Charles D., Chicago, Il. 

Helms, Stephen D., Lima, lo. 

Henry, William D., Jamestown, N.Y. 

Herrick, Edward E., Chelsea, Vt. 

Herrick, Edward P., Middle Haddam, Ct. 

Herrick, George F., A. B OC, F. M., Western 
Turkey. 

Herrick, Henry, North Woodstock, Ct. 

Herrick, Horace, Wolcott, Vt. 

Herrick, James, A. B.C. F. M., Madura. 

Herrick, John R., Bangor, Me. 

Herrick, Samuel E., Boston, Mass. 

Herrick, Stephen L., Grinnell, Io, 

Herrick, William D., North Amherst, Mass. 

Herrick, Willixm 'T., West Charleston, Vt. 

Hess, Henry, Fort Atkinson, lo. 

Hetrick, Andrew J., Preston, Ct. 

Hetzler, Henry, Sherill’s Mound, Io. 

Heu de Bourck, W. U., Stratford, Ont. 

Hewitt, Elias W., Pecatonica, Ill. 

Heyward, W. T., Maine, N. Y. 

Heywood, ‘Thomas, Chenango Forks, N. Y. 

Hibbard, Charles, Bristol, Il. 

Hibbard, David 8., Wentworth, N. H. 

Hibbard, Rufus P., New Haven, Ct. 

Hick, George H., Monsey, N. Y. 

Hickmott, John V., Grand Blane, Mich. 

Hickok, Henry P., Burlington, Vt. 

Hicks, John, North Chili, N. Y. 

Hicks, R , Pittsfield, O. 

Hicks, W. C., Kilbourn City, Wis. 

Hicks, W. H., St. Catherine, Mo, 

Hidden, Ephraim N., Middleborough, Mass. 

Higgins, Lucius H., Lanark, Ill. 

Higley, Harvey O., Castleton, Vt, 

Higley, Henry M., Otto. N.Y. 

Higley, Henry P., Beloit, Wis. 

Hill, Calvin G., Hamilton, Mass. 
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Hill, Charles J., Ansonia, Ct. 
Hill, Dexter D., Aurora, Ill. 
Hill, Edwin 8., Atlantic, Io. 
Hill, George, Nanticoke, Pa. 
Hill, George E., Southport, Ct. 
Hillard, Elias B., Plymouth, Ct. 
Hills, William S., Council, Neb. 
Hilson, Thomas £., New Orleans, La. 
Hincks, Edward Y., Portland, Me. 
Hindley, John I., Frome, Ont. 
Hine, Orlo D., Lebanon, Ct. 
Hine, Sylvester, Higganum, Ct. 
Hinman, Horace H., Ironton, Wis. 
Hitchcock, A. B., Moline, Dl. 
Hitchcock, A. F., Reno, Nev. 
Hitehcock, Henry C., Kenosha, Wis. 
Hitchcock, Milan H., A.B.O. F.M., Western 
Turkey. 
Hoadly, L. Ives, (Mass.) 
Hobart, L. Smith, Bible House, N. Y. City 
Hobart, Milo, Johnsonville, O. 
Hobbs, Simon L., Erving, Mass. 
Hodges, 8. H., Washington, D. C. 
Hodgman, Edwin R., Westford, Mass. 
Hof, Philip J., Mineral Poiut, Wis. 
Holbrock, Amos, Harrisville, N. H. 
Holbrook, John C., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Holbrook, Martin K., Kelley’s Island, O. 
Holiday, Henry M., Alma, Mich. 
Holley, Platt T., Bridgeport, Ct. 
Hollister, P. H., Hancock, Mich. 
Holman, Morris, Deering, N. H. 
Holman, Sidney, East Weathersfield, Vt. 
Holmes, Henry M., Benson, Vt. 
Holmes, James, Bennington, N. H, 
Holmes, Otis, New Village, L. 1. 
Holmes, Theodore J., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Holmes, William, South Pass, Ill. 
Holton, Isaac F., Everett, Mass. 
Holway, John, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Holyoke, William E., Chicago, Ill. 
Homes, Francis, Cochesett, Mass. 
Honeyman, William E., Wabashaw, Minn. 
Hood, George A., Fergus Falls, Minn. 
Hood, Jacob, Lynnfield Centre, Mass. 
riooker, E. Cornelius, Stockbridge, Mass, 
Hooker, Edward P., Middlebury, Vt. 
Hooker, Edward T., New Orleans, La. 
Hooker, Edward W., Stockbridge, Mass. 
Hooker, Henry B., Boston, Mass. 
Hoover, Charles, Lake Grove, L. I. 
Hopkins, Henry, Westficld, Mass. 
Hopkins, Mark, Williamstown, Mass. 
Hopkins, Samuel, Standish, Me. 
Hopkins, Benjamin B., Ashland, Ct. 
Hopley, Samuel, Portland, Ct. 
Hoppin, James M., New Haven, Ct. 
Hosford, Henry B., Hudson, O. 
Hosford, Oramel, Olivet, Mich. 
Hosmer, Samuel D., Nantucket, Mass. 
Hough, Jesse W., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Hough, Joel F., Franklin, N. Y, 
Hough, Lent §., East Lyme, Ct. 
Houghton, Amasa H., Lansing, Io. 
Houghton, James C., Burlington, Vt. 
Houghton, James D., Carthage, N. Y. 
Houghton, John C., Island Pond, Vt. 
Houghton, William A., Berlin, Mass, 
House, A. V., Manson, Io, : 
Hoare, J. Henry, A.B. C.F, M., European 


rkey. 
House, John H., Garrettsville, O. 
Houston, Hiram, Deer Isle, Me. 
Hovenden, Robert, Chelsea, Mich. 
Hovey, George L., Bricksburg, N. J. 
Howard H. L., Aledo, Ill. ; 
Howard, Jabez T., West Charleston, Vt. 
Howard, Martin S., Wilbraham, Mass. 
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Howard, Rowland B., Princeton, Tl. 

Howard, William, North Guilford, Ct. 

Howe, Benjamin, Ipswich, Mass. 

Howe, E. Frank, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Howe, Elbridge G., Waukegan, Ill, 

Howell, James, Granby, Que. 

Howes, Herbert R., Stockton, Me. 

sid ain William W., A. B. O. F. M., Cey- 
on. 

Hoyt, J. A., Burton, O. 

Hoyt, James P,, Sherman, Ct. 

Hoyt, James §8., Port Huron, Mich. 

Hubbard, Charles L., Merrimac, N. H. 

Hubbard, Chauncey H., Bennington, Vt, 

Hubbard, David B., Staffordville, Ct. 

Hubbard, George B., Rantoul, Il. 

Hubbard, James M., Grantville, Mass, 

Hutbard, John N., Modesto, Cal. 

Hubbard, Thomas 8., Rochester, Vt. 

Hubbell, Henry L., (Mich.) 

Hubbell, James W., New Haven, Ct. 

Hubbell, Stephen, Long Ridge, Ct. 

Hubbell, William 8., East Somerville, Mass, 

Hudson, Alfred S., Burlington, Mass. 

Hudson, J. M., Bradford, Io. 

Hughes, D. H., Ta Maqua, Pa. 

Hughes, William T., Parisville, O. 

Hughson, Simeon 8., Newark, N. J. 

Huibert, Calvin B., Bennington, Vt. 

Humphrey, Chester C., Osceola, Neb. 

Humphrey, John P., Hast St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Humphrey, Simon J,, Chicago, Ill. 

Hungerford, Edward, Meriden, Ct, 

Hunt, Lewis M., Jackson, Mich. 

Hunt, N. A., Sterling, Minn, 

Hunt, Nathan 8., Bozrah, Ct. 

Hunt, Ward I., Clio, Mich. 

Huntington, Elijah B., Stamford, Ct. 

Huntington, George, Oak Park, Ill. 

Huntington, Henry 8., Galesburg, Ill, 

Huntress, Edward 8., Maynard, Mass, 

Hurd, Albert C., Cromwell, Ct. 

Hurd, Alva A., Muscotah, Kan. 

Hurd, Fayette, Orford, Io. 

Hurd, Philo R., Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Hurlburt, Joseph, Fort Atkinson, Io. 

Hurlburt, Thaddeus B., Upper Alton, Il. 

Hurlbut, Everett B., Omaha, Neb. 

Hurlbut, Joseph, New London, Ct, 

Husted, John T., Morenci, Mich. 

Hutchins, C. J., Petaluma, Cal. 

Hutchins, Robert G., Columbus, O, 

Hutchinson, Henry H., West Brooksville, Me, 

Hutchinson, John C., Richmond, Mass. 

Hyde, Azariah, Galesburg, Ill. 

Hyde, Charles M., Haverhill, Mass. 

Hyde, Henry F., Rockville, Ct. 

Hyde, James T., Chicago, Ill. ; 

Hyde, Nathaniel A., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hyde, William A., Lyme, Ct. 

Ide, Alexis W., West Medway, Mass. 

Ide, George H., Hopkinton, Mass, 

Ide, Jacob, West Medway, Mass, 

Ide, Jacob, Jr., Mansfield, Mass. 

Ijams, W.3., lowa City, Io. 

Ilsley, Horatio, South Freeport, Me, 

Ingalls, Alfred, Smithville, N. Y. 

Ingalls, Francis T,, Atchison, Kan. 

Ingersoll, Elihu P., Milford, Kan. 

Ingham, Samuel, Brainard, Minn. 

Treland, William, A, B, C. F. M., South 
Africa, 

Isham, Austin, Roxbury, Ct. 

Ives, Alfred E,, Castine, Me. 

Jackson, George, Baton Rouge, La. 

Jackson, Samuel O., Andover, Mass. 

Jackson, Samuel N., Toronto, Ont. 

Jackson, William 0., Brentwood, N. H, 
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Jacobs, Henry, Wayre, Ill. 

Jacobus, Isaac, Junction City, Kan, 
Jaggar, Edwin L., West Medford, Mass. 
James, Horace, Greenwich, Ot. 

James, Nathan B., New Iberia, La. 
James, William, Woodhaven, L. I. 
James, William A., North Woodstock, Ct. 
Jameson, Ephraim O., Hast Medway, Mass. 
Jameson, James, Muscoda, Wis. . 
Jameson, Thomas, Greenland, N.H. 
Janes, Frederick, North Carver, Mass. 
Jeffers, Deodate, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Jenkins, J. H., Springfield, O. 

Jenkins, John J,, Palmyra, O. 

Jenkins, Jonathan L., Amherst, Mass, 
Jenkins, Owen, Thurman, O. 

Jenkins, Thomas, Radnor, O. 

Jenney, Elisha, Galesburg, Ill. 
Jennings, Isaac, Bennington Centre, Vt, 
Jennings, William J., Coventry, Ct. 
Jennison, Edwia, Winchester, N. H, 
Jennison, Joseph F., Canton, Mass. 
Jerome, Theodore C., New Bedford, Mass. 
Jesup, Henry G., Amherst, Mass. 
Jewett, George B., Salem, Mass. 
Jewett, H. E., Redwood, Cal. 

Jewett, John EH. B., Pepperell, Mass, . 
Jewett, Merrick A., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jewett, Spofford D., Middlefield, Ct. 
Jewett, William R., Fisherville, N. H. 
Jocelyn, Simeon 8., Williamsburg, N. Y. 
Johns, Reading B., Hartford, Ct. 
Johnson, Albion H., Winthrop, Me. 
Johnson, Alfred P., Woodstock, Ill. 
Johnson, David, Fausse Point, La, 
Johnson, Edwin, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Johnson, Frank A., Lodi, N. J. 
Johnson, George, Paynesville, Minn. 
Johnson, Gideon 8., Hale, Ill. 

Johnson, Henry, Berea, O. 

Johnson, Henry C., Dallas City, Ill. 
Johnson, Henry E., East Providence, R. I. 
Johnson, James G., Rutland, Vt. 
Johnson, J. A., Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Johnson, Samuel, Groton, N.Y. 
Johnson, Wilbur, West Boylston, Mass, 
Johnston, John, Jackson, N. Y. 

Jones, Albert N., Jackson, Me. 

Jones, Charles, Saxonville, Mass, 

Jones, Clinton M., Eastford, Ct. 

Jones, D. J., Liberty Farm, Neb. 
Jones, D. 8., Alexandria, O. 

Jones, D. T., Mahanoy, Pa, 

Jones, D. W., Arvonia, Kan. 

Jones, Daniel [., Belpre, O. 

Jones, David, Gomer, O. 

Jones, David, Richfield, N. Y. 

Jones, David E., Roxbury, Ct. 

Jones, David M., Arena, Wis. 

Jones, E. M., Pittston, Pa. 

Jones, H. W., Johnstown, Pa. 

Jones, Enoch, New Cambria, Mo. 

Jones, Franklin C., Franklin, Ct. 

Jones, George M., Callao, Mo. 

Jones, Griffith, Bevier, Mo. 

Jones, Harvey, Wabaunsee, Kan, 
Jones, Henry, Bridgeport, Ct. 

Jones, Henry W., Swampscott, Mass. 
Jones, Howell R., Remsen, N. Y. 
Jones, James, Union Grove, Wis. 
Jones, J. A., Florenceville, Io. 

Jones, J. L., San Francisco, Cal. 

Jones, Jesse H., Kast Abington, Mass, 
Jones, John, Racine, Wis. 

Jones, John &., Granville, O. 

Jones, John H., Bristolville, O. 

Jones, Jonathan, New York City, 
Jones, Joseph H., Portland, Ind, 
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Jones, Lemuel, Macomb, Ml. 

Jones, L. H., Lone Tree, Neb. 

Jones, Owen P., Cherokee, Cal. 

Jones, R. Gwesyn, Utica, N. Y. 

Jones, R. 8., Providence, Pa. 

Jones, Samuel, (N. Y.) 

Jones, Thomas R., Ebensburg, Pa. 

Jones, Thomas W., North Topeka, Kan. 

Jones, Timothy, Delafield, Wis, 

Jones, W. J., Kirtland, O. 

Jones, W. L., Benicia, Cal. 

Jones, W. W., Glendale, Wis. 

Jordan, Alvin B., East Raymond, Me, 

Joyslin, William R., Grass Valley, Cal. 

Jucbau, George, Robbinston, Me, 

Judeisch, Frederick W., Grandview, Io. 

Judson, Philo, Rocky Hill, Ct. 

Judson, Sylvanus M., Sylvania, O. 

Julien, Matthew C., New Bedford, Mass, 

Karr, William S., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Kedzie, Adam §., Dowagiac, Mich. 

Keeler, Seneca M., West Newbury, Mass. 

Keeler, Seth H., Mt. Vernon, N. H. 

Keene, Luther, Franklin, Mass, 

Keep, John, Stockbridge, Wis, 

Keep, John R., Hartford, Ct. 

Keep, Theodore J., Oberlin, O. 

Keith, Adelbert F., Windham, Ct. 

Kellogg, Martin, Oakland, Cal. 

Kellogg, Sylvanus H., Swansea, Minn. 

Kelsey, Henry 8.,;Woburn, Mass, 

Kelsey, Lysander, Columbus, O. 

Kemp, George 8., West Newfield, Me. 

Kendall, Henry A., East Concord, N. H. 

Kendall, Reuben 8., Brundist, Italy. 

Kendall, 8. C., Holbrook, Mass. 

Kent, Cephas H., Ripton, Vt. 

Kent, Evarts, Michigan City, Ind. 

Kenyon, F. L., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Kern, Andrew, Pine Creek, Io. 

Ketchum, Silas, Bristol, N. H. 

Keyes, Russell M., Conneaut, O. 

Kidder, A., West Eau Claire, Wis. 

Kidder, Corbin, Orland, Ind. 

Kidder, James W., Norfolk, Neb. 

Kidder, John 8., New Haven, Mich, 

Kilbourn, James, Racine, Wis. 

Kimball, Caleb, Medway, Mass, 

Kimball, E. P., Central City, Io. 

Kimball, George P., Wheaton, Ill. 

Kimball, James P., Haydenville, Mass, 

Kimball, John, San Francisco, Cal, 

Kimball, Woodbury §., Greenfield, Mass, 

Kincaid, William, Leavenworth, Kan. 

King, Beriah, Garnayillo, Io. 

Kingman, Matthew, Amherst, Mass, 

Kingsbury, Charles A., Marion, Mass, 

Kingsbury, John D., Bradford, Mass. 

BERS WULys Josiah W., North Reading, 
ass. 

Kinney, Ezra D., Darien Depot, Ct, 

Kinzert, A. D., Union, Io. 


_ Kirk, Edward N., Boston, Mass, 


Kirkland, Elias E., Northport, Mich, 

Kitchel, Cornelius L., Guilford, Ct. 

Kitchel, Harvey D., Middlebury, Vt. 

Kittredge, Josiah E., Glastonbury, Ct. 

Knapp, Abiathar, (Mo.) 

i<napp, George C., A. B.C. F, M., Eastern 
Turkey. 

Knight, Elbridge, Maple Grove, Me. 

Knight, Merrick, Torringford, Ot, 

Knight, P. §., Salem, Or. 

Knight, Richard, South Hadley Falls, Mass, 

Knouse, William H., Deep River, Ct. 

Knowles, David, Greenwood, Neb. 

Knowlton, Francis B., Orford, N. H. 

Knowlton, Stephen, New Haven, Vt. 


Knox, William J., Augusta, N. Y. 

Kribs, Ludwick, Manitoba, Ont. 

Kyte, Felix, Lumberland, N. Y. 

Kyte, Joseph Alfred, Me. 

Labaree, Benjamin, West Roxbury, Mass. 

Labaree, John C., Randolph, Mass. 

Labau, George W., Cooper, Me. 

Ladd, Alden, Roxbury, Vt. 

Ladd, George T., Milwaukie, Wis. 

Ladd, Horatio O., Romeo, Mich. 

Laird, James, Hollis. N. H. 

Laird, James H., Madison, O. 

Lake, Lot, Youngstown, O. 

Lamb; Edwarh E., Shelburne Falls, Mass. 

Lamson, Charles M., Worcester, Mass. 

Lancashire, Henry, Saratoga, N. Y. 

Lancaster, Daniel, New York City. 

Landfear, Rodolphus, Hartford, Ct. 

Landon, George M., Washington, Io. 

Lane, Daniel, Belle Plain, Io. 

Lane, James P,, Bristol, R. I. 

Lane, John W., Whateley, Mass. 

Lane, Larmon B., Wellington O. 

Langworthy, Isaac P., Chelsea, Mass. 

Lanphear, Orpheus T , Beverly, Mass. 

Laselle, Nathaniel, West Newbury, Mass. 

Lathrop, A. C., Glenwood, Minn. 

Lathrop, 8S, E., New London, Wis. 

Laurie, Thomas, Providence, R. I. 

Lawrence, Amos E., Stockbridge, Mass. 

Lawrence, Edward A., Marblehead, Mass. 

Lawrence, John, Reading, Mass. 

Lawrence, Robert F. (Mass). 

Lawson, Francis, Beloit, Wis. 

Leach, Cephas A., Rockford, Il. 

Leach, Giles, Meredith Village, N. H. 

Leach, Joseph A., Keene, N. He 

Leavitt. Burke F., Portland, Me. 

Leavitt, George R., Cambridgeport, Mass, 

Leavitt, Harvey F., Middlebury, Vt. 

Leavitt, Jonathan G., Orono, Me. 

Leavitt, William, Monticello, Io. 

Leavitt, William 8., Northampton, Mass. 

LeBosquet, John, Lempster, N. H. 

Lee, Hiram W. (N. Y.). 

Lee, Samuel, New Ipswich, N, H. 

Lee, Samnel H., Cleveland, 0. 

Leeds, Samuel P., Hanover, N. H. 

Lees, John W., Lee, N. H. 

Leete, Theodore A., Palmer, Mass. 

Leffingwell, Lyman, Ontario, Il. 

Leonard, Delavan L., Normal, Ill. 

Leonard, Edwin, South Dartmouth, Mass, 

Leonard, Hartford P., Westport, Mass, ; 

Leonard, Julius Y., A. B.C. F.M., Western 
Turkey. 

Leonard, Stephen ©., Rushville, N. Y. 

Leonard, William, South Wellfleet, Mass. 

Lewis, Elisha M., Hudson, Mich. 

Lewis, Everett E., Haddam, Ct. 

Lewis, E. R., Jeansville, Pa. 

Lewis, George, Jersey City, N. J. 

Lewis, John 'T,, Tallmadge, O. 

Lewis, Richard, Belleville, Ont. 

Lewis, William, Newburg, O. 

Lewis, William §., Pleasanton, Mich, 

Liggett, James D., Leavenworth, Kan, 

Lincoln, John K,, Bangor, Me. 

Lincoln, Nehemiah, North Bridgeton, Me. 

Lincoln, W. E., Marysville, O. 

Linsley, Ammi, North Haven, Ct. 

Litch, Josiah L., Richmond, Vt. 

Little, Arthur, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Little, Charles, Crete, Neb. 

Littlefield, Ozias, Seneca, Io. 

Litts, Palmer, Monoma, Io. 

Livermore, Aaron R., Lebanon, Ct, 

Lloyd, John, Syracuse, O, 
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Cloyd, William A., Ravenswood, Ill, 
Locke, William E., A. B.O F.M., Zuropean 
Turkey. 

Lockwood, Benjamin C., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Lockwood, George A., Oxford, Me. 
Logan, R. W., Wyocena, Wis. 

Logan, Robert, Oberlin, O. 

Longley, Moses M., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Loomis, Alpa L. P., Downer’s Grove, Ill, 
Loomis, Aretas G., Greenfield, Mass, 
Loomis, Elihu, Chesterfield, Ill. 

Loomis, Henry, Jr., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Loomis, Theron, Menomonee, Wis, 
Loper, Stephen A., Nepaug, Ct. 

Lord, Daniel B., Lebanon, Ct. 

Lord, John M., East Abington, Mass, 
Lord, Thomas M., Limerick, Me. 

Lord, William H., Montpelier, Vt. 
Loring, Amasa,; East Sumner, Me, 
Loring, Henry §., Amherst, Me. 

Loring, Joseph, North Edgecomb, Me, 
Loring, Levi, Berlin Heights, O. 

Loring, 8., Wakeman, O. 

Lothrop, Charles D,, Amherst, Mass. 
Lounsbury, Henry A., Shirley Village, Mass. 
Love, William De L., East Saginaw, Mich, 
Loyejoy, George E., Candia, N. H. 
Lowing, Henry D., Neosho, Mo. 
Lowrey, Samuel E., Newton, Mass. 
Lucas, Hazael, Mt. Morris, Mich. 

Luce, Leonard, Westford, Mass. 

Lum, Samuel Y., Lawrence, Kan, 

Luon, Frank H., Lawrence, Kan. 

Lyle, William W., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Lyman, Addison, Kellogg, Io. 

Lyman, Albert J., Milford, Ct. 

Lyman, Charles N., Onawa, Io. 

Lyman, Dayid B., A. B.C. F. M., Sandwich 

Isiands. 

Lyman, Ephraim, Northampton, Mass. 
Lyman, George, Amherst, Mass. 

Lyman, Horace, Forest Grove, Or. 
Lyman, Payson W., Belchertown, Mass. 
Lyman, Timothy, Southwick, Mass. 
Lyon, Awzi B., Ferrisburg, Vt. 

Lyon, James H., Central Falls, R. I. 
Macallum, Daniel, Unionville, Ont, 
Macardle, George, Burlington, Io. 
Machin, Charles, Hinsdale, Ill. 

Mack, Josiah A., Concord, Ill, 

Macnab, William, Warrenham, Pa. 
Magill, Seagrove W., Cornwall, Vt. 
Magoun, George F., Grinnell, Io. 

Mahan, Asa, Adrian, Mich. 

Maile, John, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Mallory, W. W., Memphis, Tenn, 
Maltby, Erastus, Taunton, Mass. 
Mandell, William A., Cambridge, Mass. 
Manly, J. G., Toronto, Ont. 

Mann, Asa, Bath, N. H. 

Mann, Joel, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Manning, Abel, Goffstown, N. H. 
Manning, Jacob M., Boston, Mass. 
Manning, Samuel, Canfield, O. 

Manson, Albert, Quasqueton, Io. 
Manwell, Benjamin F., Plattsmouth, Neb. 
Marble, William H,, Grundy Centre, Io. 
Marden, A. L., Piermont, N. H. 

Marden, George N., Farmington, Me. 
Marden, Henry, A. B. OC. F. M., Central 

Turkey. 

Markham, R. F., Wayne, O. 

Marling, Francis H., Toronto, Ont, 
Marsh, A. F,, Shelburne, Mass, 

Marsh, Abraham, Tolland, Ot. 

Marsh, Charles E., Summer Hill, Tl. 
Marsh, D. Dana, Georgetown, Mass. 
Marsh, Dwight W., Owego, N. Y. 
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Marsh, George D., A. B.O. F. M., European 
Turkey. 
Marsh, John T., New Haven, N. Y. 
Marsh, Joseph, Thetford, Vt. 
Marsh, Levi G., Bangor, Me. 
Marsh, Loring B., South Glastonbury, Ct. 
Marsh, Samuel, Underhill, Vt. 
Marsh, Sidney H., Forest Grove, Or. 
Marsh, Spencer, Burlington, Vt. 
Marshall, C. W., Cresco, Lo. 
Marshall, Chapman A., Burr Oak, Io. 
Marshall, Henry G., Charlemont, Mass. 
Marshall, James, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Martin, Benjamin N., New York City. 
Martin, Moses M., Mazomanie. Wis. 
Martin, Solon, West Fairlee, Vt. 
Marts, William G., Mt. Pleasant, Io. 
Martyn, W. Carlos, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Martyn, Sanford 8., New Hartford, Ct. 
Marvin, Abijah P., Lancaster, Mass. 
Marvin, Elihu P., Wellesley, Mass. 
Marvin, Sylvanus P., Woodbridge, Ot. 
Masker, William A., Parkville, L. I. 
Mason, Edward B., Ravenna, O. 
Mason, James D., Shell Rock, Io. 
Mason, Javan K., Thomaston, Me, 
Mathews, Luther P., Colesburg, Io. 
Matsen, Henry, Nelson, O. 
Matson, Albert, Mo. 
Matthews, Caleb W., Sun Prairie, Wis. 
Matthews, William D., Onarga, Ill. 
Maxwell, Abram, Fairmont, Neb. 
Maynard, Joshua L., Williston, Vt. 
Maynard, Ulric, Castleton, Vt. 
Mayne, Nicholas, Platteville, Wis. 
May, Oscar G., Trempelau, Wis. 
McCall, Salmon, East Haddam, Ct. 
McCary, Robert, Indianapolis, Ind. 
McChesney, James H., Grand Marsh, Wis. 
McClelland, Page F., Reed City, Mich. 
McClenning, Daniel B., Boxborough, Mass, 
McColl, E. C. W., Port Robinson, Ont. 
McCollom, James T., Medford, Mass. 
McOollom, Julius C., Cambridgeport, Vt. 
McCord, Robert L., Toulon, Ill. 
McCormick, T. B., Princeton, Ind. 
McCulloch, O. C.,Sheboygan, Wis. 
McCully, Charles G., Hallowell, Me. 
McCune, Robert, Toledo, O. 
McDermid, Duncan, Winnebago City, Minn. 
McDonald, James §,, Eureka, Cal. 
MeDuffee, 8. V., Barton, Vt. 
McElroy, Elbridge P., East Weymouth, Mass. 
McEwen, Robert, New London, Ct. 
McFarland, Henry H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McFarland, James, Springfield, O. 
McFarland Moses Q., Delhi, Mich. 
McGee, Jonathan, Nashua, N. H. 
McGiffert, William H., Pittsfield, Mass. 
McGill, Anthony, Ryckman’s Corner, Ont. 
McGinley, William A., Gloversville, N. ¥. 
McGregor, Alexander, Yarmouth, N.8, 
McGregor, Dugald, Manilla, Ont. x 
McGregor, Duncan, Montreal, Que. 
McIntire, Charles C., Rockport, Mass. 
McKay, James A., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
McKay, William, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
McKeen, Silas, Bradford, Vt. | 
McKenzie, Alexander, Cambridge, Mass. 
McKillican, John, Danville, Que. _ 
McKinney, Silas, South Boston, Mich. 
McKinnon, Neil, Tiverton, Ont. 
McKinstry, John A., Richfield, O. 
McLaughlin, Daniel D. T., Litchfield, Ct. 
McLean, Allen, East Orange, N. J. 
MeLean, Charles B., Wethersfield, Ct. 
McLean, James, South Weymouth, Mass, 
McLean, John K., Oakland, Cal. 
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McLellan, Jacob, Maitland, N.8. 

McLeod, Andrew J., Waldoboro’, Me, 
McLeod, Hugh, Appleton, Wis. 

McLeod, Norman, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
McLoud, Anson, Topsticid, Mass. 

McNab, Donald, McGregor, Io, 

McNeille, Robert G.8., North Bridgewater, 


Mass. 
MeVicear, Peter, Topeka, Kan. 
Mead, Charles M., Andover, Mass, 
Mead, Darius, New York City. 
Mead, Henry B., Terryville, Ct. 
Mead, Hiram, Oberlin, O. 
Means, George J., Howells, N. Y. 
Means, James H., Dorchester, Mass. 
Means, John O., Boston Highlands, Mass. 
Mears, David O., North Cambridge, Mass. 
Mears, Lucien D., Sterling, Mass. 
Mellen, William, A. B. C. F,°M., South 
Africa. 
Mellish, John H., North Scituate, R. I. 
Melviile, Henry, Parma, Mich. 

Melvin, Charles T., Emporia, Kan, 
Melvin, J., Liverpool, N.8. 

Merriam, George F., Greenville, N. H. 
Merriam, James F., Farmington, Ct. 
Merriam, Joseph, Randolph, UV. 
Merrill, E. W., Cannon Falls, Minn, 
Merriil, George R., Adrian, Mich. 
Merriil, James G., Davenport, Io, 
Merrill, James H., Andover, Mass, 
Merrill, John L., Marlborough, N. H. 
Merrill, Josiah, South Franklin, Mass. 
Merrill, Orville W., Lincoln, Neb. 
Merrill, Samuel H., Portland, Me. 
Merrill, Selah E., Andover, Mass. 
Merrill, Sherman M., Columbus, O. 
Merrill, Thomas, Oskaloosa, Io. 
Merrill, Truman A., Bernardston, Mass. 
Merrill, William A., Kennebunkport, Me. 
Merriman, Daniel, Norwich, Ct. 
Merriman, William E., Ripon, Wis. 
Merritt, Elbridge W., Hardwick, Mass. 
Merritt, William C., Atlanta, Cal. 
Merry, Thomas T., Machias, Me. 
Mershon, James R., Newton, Io. 
Merwin, Nathan T., Trumbull, Ct. 
Merwin, Samuel J. M., Wilton, Ct. 
Meserve, Isaac O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Middleton, James, Salem, Ont. 

Mighill, Nathaniel, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Miles, Edward C., Montclair, N. J. 
Miles, George H., Owatonna, Minn, 
Miles, Harvey, Russell, N. Y. 

Miles, James B., Boston, Mass. 

Miles, Thomas N., Winsted, Ct. 
Millard, Joseph D., Pleasanton, Mich, 
Millard, Norman A., Benton Harbor, Mich, 
Miller, Daniel, Glen Arbor, Mich. 
Miller, Daniel R., Oberlin, O. 

Miller, George A., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Miller, Richard, Roscoe, Il. 

- Miller, Robert D., West Newbury, Vt. 
Miller, Rodney A., Worcester, Mass. 
Miller, Samuel, Sherburne, N. Y. 
Miller, Simeon, Springfield, Mass, 
Miller, William, Killingworth, Ct, 
Millikan, Silas F., Morrison, Ill. 
Millikan, William F., Lenox, O. 
Milliken, Charles H., Littleton, N. H. 
Mills, Charles L., Jamaica Plain, Mass, 
Mills, Henry, Canton, Ill. 

Miils, John L., Marietta, O. 
Miner, Edward G., Geneva, Wis. 
Miner, Henry A., Columbus, Wis. 
Miner, Nathaniel, Salem, Ct. 
Miner, Ovid, Poultney, Vt. 

Miner, Samuel E., Monroe, Wis. 
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Missildine, Alfred H., Pleasant Mount, Mo. 
Mitchell, Ammi R., Harristown, Ill. 
Mitchell, Charles L., Little Valley, N.Y. 
Mitchell, James M., Potosi, Wis. 
Mitchell, Thomas G., Madison Bridge, Me. 
Miter, John J., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
Mobley, Hardy, Topeka, Kan. 
Mollinbeck, Herman, Fremont, Neb. 
Monroe, Benjamin F’. (Mich.) 
Monroe, Thomas E., Mt. Vernon, O. 
Montague, Enos J., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Montague, Melzar, Allen’s Groye, Wis. 
Monteith, John, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Montgomery, Andrew, Ellsworth, Ct. 
Montgomery, Giles F., A. B. C. F. M., Cen- 
tral Turkey. 
Montgomery, John A., Dwight, Ill. 
Mooar, George, Oakland, Cal. 
Moody, Eli, Montague, Mass. 
Moody, Howard, East Andover, N. H. 
Moon, Orin, Gambier, O. 
Moore, Edson J., Edgartown, Mass. 
Moore, Henry D., Cincinnati, O. 
Moore, N. 8., Gilmanton Iron Works, N. H. 
Moore, William E. B., Bolton, Ct. 
Moore, William H., Berlin, Ct. 
Morehouse, C. M., Evansville, Wis. 
Morehouse, Darius A., Essex, Mass. 
Morgan, David S., Montello, Wis, 
Morgan, G. F. G., Vallejo, Cal. 
Morgan, John, Oberiin, O. 
Morgan, John F., Leavenworth, Kan. 
Morgan, Stillman, Bristol, Vt. 
Morgridge, Charles, New Bedford, Mass. 
Morley, John H., Sioux City, Io. 
Morley, Sardis B., Pittsfield, Mass. 
Morong, Thomas, Ipswich, Mass. 
Morrill, John, Pecatonica, Ill. 
Morrill, Stephen 8., Henniker, N, H, 
Morris, Edward, Sherman, Tex. 
Morris, E. J., Bradford, Pa. 
Morris, George, Dixon, Cal. 
Morris, Myron N., West Hartford, Ct. 
Morris, Ozias 8., East Westminster, Vt. 
Morris, Richard, Allen’s Grove, Wis, 
Morrison, Nathan J., Olivet, Mich. 
Morse, Alfred, Austin, Minn. 
Morse, Charles F.. Atkinson, N. H. 
Morse, Henry C., Union City, Mich. 
Morse, James E., Genoa Bluffs, Io. 
Morss, George H., Townsend, Mass, 
Morton, Alpha, Oakham, Mass. 
Morton, William D., Chester, Ct. 
Moses, John U., Ellington, Ct. 
Mulder, William, Laingsburg, Mich, 
Munger, Theodore T., Lawrence, Mass, 
Munsell, Joseph R., Franklin, Vt. 
Munson, Frederick, Patchogue, L. I, 
Munson, Myron A., Moriah, N. Y. 
Murch, Harvey G., Lawrence, Kan, 
Murdoch, David, New Haven, Ct. 
Murphy, Thomas D., Granby, Ct. 
Murray, William H. H., Boston, Mass, 
Muzzy, Clarendon F., Norwich, Ct. 
Myers, J.C , Tonica, Ill. 
Myrick, Osborn, Middletown, Vt. 
Nall, James, Detroit, Mich, 
Nason, Elias, West Killingly, Ct. 
Nason, John H., East Smithfield, Pa, 
Needham, George C., Embro, Ont. 
Nelson, Sybrandt, DePeyster, N. Y. 
Newcomb, George B., New Haven, Ct. 
Newcomb, Homer 8., South Britain, Ct. 
ae raraacrie Pomona, Kan. 

Newell, Wellington, North Waterford, Me. 
Newhall, Jharles 8., Oriskany Falls, wy, 
Newhall, Ebenezer, Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Newman, Charles, West Stockbridge, Mass. 
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Newman, Stephen M., Taunton, Mass, 

Newton, James H., Maroa, Ill. 

Newton, John. Philadelphia, N. Y. 

Nichols, Ammi, Braintree, Vt. 

Nichols, Charles, New Britain, Ct. 

Nichols, Charles L., Brownville, Me. 

Nichols, Danforth B., Washington, D.C. 

Nichols, Nathan R., Acworth, N. H. 

Nichols, Washington A., Lake Forest, Ill. 

Nims, George L., Roxbury, N. H. 

Noble, Edward W., Truro, Mass. 

Noble, Franklin, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Noble, Mason, Jr., Sheffield, Mass. 

Noble, Thomas K., San francisco, Cal. 

Norcross, Flavius V., Union, Me. 

Norcross, 8. Gerard, McIndoe’s Falls, Vt. 

Norris, Austin H., Farwell, Mich. 

North, Simeon, Clinton; N. Y. 

Northrop, Bennet F., Plainfield, Ct. 

Northrop, Birdsey G., New Hayen, Ot. 

Northrop, J. A., Otisville, Io. 

Norton, Edward, Montague, Mass. 

Norton, Franklin B , Oshkosh, Wis. 

Norton, John F., Fitzwilliam, N. H. 

Norton, Smith, Evanston, Il. 

Norton, Thomas 8., Dover, Mass. 

Norton, William W., New Richmond, Wis. 

’ Noyes, Daniel J., Hanover, N. H. 

Noyes, Daniel P., Brookline, Mass. 

Noyes, Gurdon W., Woodbury, Ct. 

Noyes, Joseph T., A.B.C.F. M., Madura. 

Noyes, 8. W. Litchfield, Mich. 

Nutting, George B., Oberlin, O. 

Nutting, John K., Glenwood, Io. 

Nutting, Rufus, Detroit, Mich. 

Ober, Benjamin, Windsor, Mass. 

Ober, William F. Newcastle, Me. 

Officer, Morris, Wabaunsee, Kan. 

Olds, Abner D., Ellington, N. Y, 

Olds, Henry H., West Granville, Mass. 

Ollerenshaw. Samuel, Morris, Minn. 

Olmstead, Franklin W., East Townshend, Vt, 

Orcutt, Samuel, Wolcott, Cu. 

Ordway, Jairus, Buckingham, Ct. 

Ordway, Samuel, Wethersfield, Ill. 

Orton, James, (N. Y.) 

Osborn, William H., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Osborne, Cyrus P., Baltimore, Md. 

Osgood, Edward R., East Machias, Me. 

Osgood, Reuben D., Kennebunkport, Me. 

Ossunkerhine, P. P., Penetanguishene, Ont, 

Otis, Israel T., Exeter, N. H. 

Otis, N. L., Hubbardston, Mich, 

Otis, Orin F., Providence, R. I. 

Ottman, H. Augustus, Bozrah, Ct. 

Overton, A. A., Arena, Wis. 

Oviatt, George A., Talcottville, Ct. 

Owen, Evan, Jennieton, Wis. 

Owen, T. G., Brookfield, I'l. 

Owen, Thomas M., New York Mills, N. Y. 

Owen, William, Coalburgh, O. 

Owens, Elias, Siatington, Pa. 

Owens, Owen, Birmingham, Pa. 

Oxnard, Frederick, Sandwich, Mass. 

Packard, Abel K., Anoka, Minn. 

Packard, Alpheus S., Brunswick, Me. 

Packard, Charles, New Alstead, N. H. 

Packard, David T., Brighton, Mass. 

Packard, Edward N., Evanston, Ill. 

Packard, Theophilus, Chicago, Ill. 

Paddock, George A., Lebanon, Mo. 

Page, Alvah C., Elgin, Hl. 

Paye, Benjamin G., Emerald Grove, Wis. 

Page, Caleb F., Milton Mills, N, H. 

Page, Henry P., A.B. C0. F.M., Huropean 
Turkey. 

Page, Jesse, Atkinson, N. H. 

Page, Robert, West Farmington, O. 
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Paine, Bernard, Foxborough, Mass, 

Paine, John C., Groveland, Mass. 

Paine, Levi L., Bangor, Me. 

Paine, Rodney, Topeka, Kan. 

Paine, Sewell, Montgomery Centre, Vt. 

Paine, William P., Holden, Mass. 

Painter, Charles C. C., Naugatuck, Ct. 

Palmer, Charles M., Cornish, N. H. 

Palmer, Charles R., Bridgeport, Ct. 

Palmer, Edward 8., Berkshire, N. Y. 

Palmer, Edwin B., Chicopee, Mass. 

Palmer, Eliot, Portland, Ct. 

Palmer, George W., Ogden, Io. 

Palmer, Horace W., West Andover, O, 

Palmer, J. A., Canton, Dak. . 

Palmer, James M., Portland, Me. 

Palmer, Ray, New York City. 

Palmer, William 8., Wells River, Vt. 

Pangborn, D. K., Crary’s Mills, N. Y. 

Paris, John D., A. B. C. F. M., Sandwich 
Islands. 

Park, Austin L., Gardiner, Me. 

Park, Calvin E., W. Boxford. Mass. 

Park, Charles W., A, B.C. F. M., Western 
India. 

Park, Edwards A., Andover, Mass. 

Park, Harrison G., Hancock, N. H. 

Park, William E., Lawrence, Mass. 

Parker, Alexander, Springvale, Io. 

Parker, Ammi J., Danville, Que. 

Parker, Benjamin W., A. B.C. F, M., Sand- 
wich Islands. 

Parker, Edwin P., Hartford, Ct. 

Parker, Henry E., Hanover, N. H. 

Parker, Henry H., Honolulu, Sandwich Is- 

lands. 

Parker, Henry W., Amherst, Mass, 

Parker, Horace, Pepperell, Mass. 

Parker, John D., Wyandotte, Kan. 

Parker, Leonard 8., Ashburnham, Mass. 

Parker, Orson, Flint, Mich. 

Parker, Roswell, Adams, Mich. 

Parker, Roswell D.. Manhattan, Kan. 

Parker, William W., Williamsburg, Mass, 

Parker, Wooster, Belfast, Me. 

Parkinson, Royal, Washington, D. C. 

Parmelee, Edway, Toledo, O. 

Parmelee, Henry M., lowa Falls, Io. 

Parmelee, J. B., Arkansas City, Kan. 

Parmelee, Moses P., A. B. C. F. M., Hastern 
Turkey. 

Parmelee, Simeon, Oswego, N. Y. 

Parrey, Porter B., Three Oaks, Mich, 

Parsons, Benjamin, Smyrna, Mich. 

Parsons, Benjamin F., Derry, N. H. 

Parsons, Ebenezer G., Byfield, Mass. 

Parsons, Henry M., Boston, Mass. 

Parsons, John, Lebanon, Me. ; 

Parsons, John U., Cummington, West Vil 
lage, Mass. 

Parsons, William M., Ridgebury, Ct. 

Partridge, George O., Batavia, Lil. 

Partridge, John W., New Haven, Ct. 

Partridge, Samuel H., Greenfield, N. H. 

Partrick, Henry J., West Newton, Mass. 

Patch, Rufus, Ontario, Ind. 

Patchin, John, West Bloomfield, N. Y. 

Patten, Moses, Carlisle, Mass. 

Patten, William A., Fort Dodge, Io, 

Patterson, Webster, Lynn, Mass. 

Pattison, J. 8., Inverness, Que. 

Patton, James L., Greenville, Mich. 

Patton, William, New Haven, Ct. 

Patton, William W., Chicago, Ill. 

Payne, Joseph H., Bavaria, Kan. 

Payne, Rodney, Topeka, Kan. 

Payson, A. L., Watoma, Wis. 

Peabody, Albert B.. Stratham, N, H, 
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Peabody, Charles, St. Louis, Mo, 

Peabody, Josiah, North Stamford, Ct, 

Peacock, W. M., Athol, Ont. 

Peare, L. H., New Orleans, La, 

Pearson, James B., Montclair, N. J. 

Pearson, Reuel M., Polo, Ml. 

Pearson, Samuel W., Lyman, Me. 

Pease, Aaron G., Rutland, Vt. 

Peck, David, Sunderland, Mass, ~ 

Peck, Whitman, New Haven, Ct. 

Peckham, Joseph, Kingston, Mass. 

Peebles, David, Victoria, Texas. 

Peet, J. W., Fontanelle, Io. 

Peet, Lyman B., A. B. C. F. M., China. 

Peet, Stephen D., Chatham, O. 

Peloubet, Francis N., Natick, Mass, 

Pelton, George A., Candor, N. Y. 

Pendleton, Henry G., Thawville, Il. 

Penfield, Samuel, Nora, Ill. 

Pennell, Lewis, West Stockbridge Centre, 
Mass. 

Pennoyer, Andrew L., Roseville, Ill, 

Penwell, W. W., Cincinnati, Io. 

Peregrine, Phillip, Judson, Minn. 

Perkins, Ariel E. P., Ware, Mass, 

Perkins, Benjamin F., Stowe, Vt. 

Perkins, Edgar, Copenhagen, N.Y. 

Perkins, Francis B., Boston, Mass., 

Perkins, Frederic T., Nangatuck, Ct. 

Perkins, George A., Gorham, Me. 

Perkins, George G., Hamilton, Mo. 

Perkins, Henry M., Southwest Harbor, Me. 

Perkins, James W., New Chester, Wis. 

Perkins, Jonas, Braintree, Mass. 

Perkins, Sidney K. B., Glover, Vt. 

Perrin, Lavalette, Wolcottville, Ot. 

Perry, David, Hatchville, Mass, 

Perry, D. B., Aurora, Neb. 

Perry, David C., Columbus, O. 

Perry, Ralph, Agawam, Mass. 

Perry, Truman §8., Sweden, Me. 

Peterson, William §., Findlay, O. 

Pettengill, James H., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pettibone, Ira, West Stafford, Ct. 

Pettibone, Ira F., A. B. C. F. M., Turkey. 

Pettit, John, Benzonia, Mich. 

Phelps, Austin, Andover, Mass. 

Phelps, Frederick B., Lowell, Vt. 

Phelps, Samuel W., Chicago, Il. 

Phelps, Winthrop H., South Egremont,Mass. 

Phillips, Daniel, North Chelmsford, Mass. 

Phillips, George W., Worcester, Mass, 

Phillips, John, Waushara, Kan. 

Phillips, Lebbeus R., Groton, Mass, 

Phillips, 8., Dodgeville, Wis. 

Phillips, Samuel, Orion, Mich. 

Phillips, Thomas, Alliance, O, 

Phinney, George W.. Geneva, O. 

Phipps, George G., Wellesley, Mass. 

Phipps, William, Plainfield, Ct. 

Phipps, William H,, East Woodstock, Ct. 

Pickett, Cyrus, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Pickett, Joseph W., Des Moines, Io. 

Pierce, Asa C., Brookfield Centre, Ct, 

Pierce, Charles M., Middlefield. Mass. 

Pierce, George J., Milford, N. H. 

Pierce, John D., Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Pierce, John E., A. B. OC. F. M., Eastern 
Turkey. 

Pierce, Leroy M., Provincetown, Mass. 

Pierce, Nathaniel H., Northfield, Minn, 

Pierce, Webster K., Eastport, Me. 

Pierce, William G., Champaign, Ill. 

Pierson, Isaac, A. B.O. F. M., North China, 

Pierson, 8S. W. (Ohio.) 

Pierson, William H., Somerville, Mass, 

Pike, Alpheus J., Sauk Centre, Minn, 

Pike, Ezra B., Stowe, Me, 
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Pike, Gustavus D., Brooklyn, N, Y. 

Pike, John, Rowley, Mass. 

Pike, Josiah W. C., Douglas, Mass. 

Pinkerton, Adam, Orion, Wis. 

Pinkerton, Myron W., A. B.C. F. M., South 
Africa. 

Piper, Caleb W., North Falmouth, Mass. 

Pixley, Stephen O., A. B, C.F. M., South 
Africa. 

Place, Olney, Carthage, N. Y. 

Platt, Dennis, South Norwalk, Ct. 

Platt, Henry D., Danvers, Ill. 

Platt, Luther H., Eureka, Kan. 

Platt, M. Fayette, Pacific, Io. 

Platt, Merit 8., North Vineland, N. J. 

Platt, William, Saline, Mich. 

Plumb, Albert H., Boston Highlands, Mass. 

Plumb, Joseph C., Fort Scott, Kan. 

Plumer, Alexander R., Tremont, Me. 

Poage, George G., Wittenberg, Io. 

Poage, James §,, Aledo, Ill. 

Pollard, G. A., Glen Arbor, Mich. 

Pomeroy, Edward N., Bergen, N. Y., 

Pomeroy, Jeremiah, South Deerfield, Mass. 

Pomeroy, Lemuel, Muscotah, Kan. 

Pond, Benjamin W., York, Me. 

Pond, Chauncey N., Oberlin, O. 

Pond, Enoch, Bangor, Me. 

Pond, J. Evarts, Hampden, Me. 

Pond, Theodore, Brooklyn, N. Y. , 

Pond, Theodore 8., A. B. C. F. M., Hastern 
Turkey. 

Pond, William C.,San Francisco, Cal. 

Poor, Daniel J., Romeo, Mich. 

Pope, Charles H., Benicia, Cai. 

Pope, G.S., Selma, Ala. 

Porter, Edward G., Lexington, Mass. 

Porter, George, Greene, N. Y. 

Porter, Giles M., Garnayillo, Io. 

Porter, H. D., Clifton, Ill. 

Porter, Henry D., A. B. C. F. M., North 
China. 

Porter, James, Toronto, Ont. 

Porter, Jeremiah, Brownsville, Tex. 

Porter, Noah, New Haven, Ct. 

Porter, Samuel, Royal Oak, Mich. 

Porter, Samuel F., Columbus, N. Y. 

Porter, William, Beloit, Wis. 

Porter, William, Webster Groves, Mo. 

Post, E. H., Lockport, Ill, 

Post, Martin, (Ill.) 

Post, Truman M., St. Louis, Mo, 

Potter, Daniel F., Topsham, Me. 

Potter, Edmund 8., Greenfield, Mass, 

Potter, William, Hampden, O. 

Potwin, M. S., Fayette, Io. 

Potwin, Thomas 8., Amherst, Mass. 

Potwine, Lemuel 8., Hudson, O. 

Powell, Edward P., St. Louis, Mo. 

Powell, Isaac P., East Canaan, Ct. 

Powell, James, Newburyport, Mass, 

Powell, John J., Cloverdale, Cal. 

Powell, John N., Plymouth, Wis. 

Powell, Rees, Troedrhindalar, O. 

Powell, Samuel W., Viroqua, Wis. 

Powell, William, Hubbard, O. i 

Powers, Dennis, Rindge, N. H. 

Powers, Henry, Cambridge, Mass, 

Powis, Henry D., Quebec, Que. 

Pratt, Almon B., Bend, Ky. - 

Pratt, Charles H., Ashland, Wis. 

Pratt, Edward H., Hast Woodstock, Ct. 

Pratt, Francis G., Middleboro, Mass. 

Pratt, George H., Harvard, Mass, 

Pratt, Horace, Northfield, Vt. 


Pratt, J. Loring, Strong, Me, 


Pratt, Lewellyn, North Adams, Mass, 
Pratt, Miner G., Andover, Mass. 
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Pratt, Parsons S., Dorset, Vt. 

Pratt, Theodore C., Tilton, N. H. 
Prentiss, Norman A., La Salle, Ill, 
Preston, E. T., Newton, Io. 

Preston, J. P., Ripley, O. 

Price, John, Mountain Lake, Minn, 
Price, Lewis V., Woodstock, Ill. 
Prince, Newell A., Cornwall, Ct. 
Pritchard, David E., Rome, N. Y. 
Proctor, P. P., New Urleans, La. 
Pugh, John W., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Pugh, Thomas, Jalapa, Neb. 

Pullar, Thomas, Hamilton, Ont. 
Pullen, Henry, Spring Green, Wis. 
Pulsifer, Daniel, Danbury, N. H. 
Punchard, George, Boston, Mass, 
Purkis, G., Waterville, Que. 

Putnam, Austin, New Haven, Ct. 
Putnam, George A., Milbury, Mass. 
Putnam, Hiram B., West Concord, N. H. 
Putnam, Rufus A., Pembroke, N. H. 
Pyke, Charles, Prospect, Ct. 

Quaife, Robert, Leon, Wis. 

Quint, Alonzo H., New Bedford, Mass. 
Railsbach, Lycurgus, Oak Grove, Wis. 
Rand, Edward A., South Boston, Mass. 
Rand, William A., South Seabrook, N. H, 
Rand, William H., Oldtown, Me. 
Rankin, Edward H., Fairfield, Ct. 
Rankin, J. Hames, Washington, D.C. 
Rankin, Samuel G. W., Glastonbury, Ct. 
Ranney, Timothy E., North Troy, Vt. 
Ranslow, Eugene J., Swanton, Vt. 
Ransom, Calvin N., Lowell, 0. 
Ransom, George R., Webster City, Io, 
Rawson, Alanson, Woonsocket, R. I. 
Rawson, Thomas R., Albany, N. Y. 
Ray, John W., Lake City, Minn. 

’ Raymond, Alfred C., New Haven, Ct. 
Raymond, Edward N., Harford, N. Y. 
Read, Herbert A., Marshall, Mich. 
Redfield, Charles, East Arlington, Vt. 
Reed, Edward A., Springfield; Mass. 
Reed, Frederick A., East Taunton, Mass, 
Reed, Julius A., Columbus, Neb. 

Reed, Levi, Muskegon, Mich. 

Reed, Myron W., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Reed, William C., South Dennis, Mass, 

Rees, Henry, Emporia, Kan. 

Reid, Adam, Salisbury, Ct. 

Reikie, Thomas M., Bowmanville, Ont, 

Relyea, Benjamin J., Westport, Ct, 

Reuth, Jacob, Davenport. Io. 

Reynolds, George C., A. B.C. F.M., Hastern 
Turkey. 

Reynolds, William T., North Haven, Ct. 

Rice, Charles B., Danvers Centre, Mass, 

Rice, Edwin W., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Rice, George W., Council Bluffs, Io. 

Rice, Walter, South Royalston, Mass, 

Rice, W. H., Waverley, Io. 

Rich, Alonzo B., West Lebanon, N. H. 

Rich, Thomas H., Lewiston, Me. 

Richards, Charles H., Madison, Wis. 

Richards, Cyrus 8., Washington, D. C. 

Richards, John L., Big Rock, Il. 

Richards, William M., Princeton, Wis. 

Richardson, Albert M., Lawrence, Kan. 

Richardson, Charles A., Fredonia, Kan. 

Richardson, Cyrus, Plymouth, N. H. 

Richardson, D. Warren, Easton, Mass. 

Richardson, Elias H., Hartford, Ct. 

ne Pe Gilbert B., Cumberland Centre, 

e, 

Richardson, Henry, Gilead, Me. 

Richardson, Henry J., Lincoln, Mass. 

Richardson, Martin L., Sturbridge, Mass. 

Richardson, Merrill, Milford, Mass, 
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Richardson, Nathaniel, Tyngsboro, Mass. 

Richardson, William T., Kelloggsville, O. 

Richmond, Thomas T., West Taunton, Mass. 

Riddel, Samuel H., Tamworth, N. H. 

Riggs, Alfred L., A. B. C. F. M., Santee 
Agency, Neb. 

Riggs, Thomas L., A. B. C. F, M., Dakota. 

Ritchie, George, St. Charles, Minn, 

Robbins, Alden B., Muscatine, Io. 

Robbins, Anson H., Lodi, O. 

Robbins, Elijah, A. B.C. F.M., South Africa. 

Robbins, Silas W., Manchester, Ot. 

Roberts, Bennet, Buckingham, Lo, 

Roberts, G. Lewis, Tremont, Ill. 

Roberts, Jacob, Auburndale, Mass. 

Roberts, James G., Kansas City, Mo, 

Roberts, Lindsey A., Athens, Ala. 

Roberts, Morris, Remsen, N. Y. 


‘Roberts, Thomas E., Keene, N. H. 


Roberts, William B., Sandusky, N. Y. 
Robie, Benjamin A., Wilmington, Mass. 
Robie, Edward, Greenland, N. H. 
Robie, Thomas 8., New Ipswich, N. H. 
Robinson, E. J., Burford, Ont. 
Robinson, Harvey P., Hiawatha, Kan. 
Robinson, Henry, Guilford, Ct. 
Robinson, R., Owen Sound, Ont. 
Robinson, William A., Homer, N. Y, 
Rochester, John, Jefferson, La. 
Rockwell, Samuel, New Britain, Ct, 
epee George A., Rensselaer Falls, 


Rockwood, Samuel L., Hanson, Mass, 
Rodgers, Levi, Claremont, N. H. 
Rodman, Daniel 8., Montelair, N. J. 
Roe, Alvah D., Afton, Minn. 

Rogan, Daniel H., Newton, Io. 
Rogers, Andrew J., Biddeford, Me. 
Rogers, Enoch E., Macon, Ga. 
Rogers, Henry M., Mittineaque, Mass, 
Rogers, John, Derby, Vt. 

Rogers, J., Stanstead, Que. 

Rogers, Leonard, Linn, Wis. 

Rood, David, A. B. GC. F. M., South Africa. 
Rood, Heman, Hanover, N. H. 

Root, Augustine, Belchertown, Mass, 
Root, David, Wilmington, Del. 

Root, Edward W., Batavia, Ill. 

Root, James P., Perry Centre, N. Y. 
Root, Marvin, Lanark, Ill. 

Ropes, William L., Andover, Mass. 


‘Rosboro, 8. R., Woodland, Cal. 


Rose, William F., Crystal Lake, Ill. 
Rose, William W.., Pittsfield, Ll. 
Ross, A, Hastings, Columbus, O. 
Ross, John A., Marion, Io. 

Ross, O. A., Lockford, Cal. 

Rossiter, George R., Marietta, O. 
Rossiter, 8. B., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Rounce, Joseph §., Wellsville, Mo. 
Rouse, Thomas H., San Mateo, Cal. 
Rowe, Aaron, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Rowell, Joseph, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rowland, Lyman 8., Saratoga, N. Y. 
Rowland, Samuel, West Spring Creek, Pa, 
Rowley, C. H., Sheldon, Vt. 

Rowley, George B., Harvard, Ill. 
Rowley, R. C., Blandinsville, Il. 
Rowley, R. T., Mt. Pleasant, Lo. 

Roy, Joseph E., Chicago, Ill. 

Royce, L. R., Elkhart, Ind. 

Ruddock, Charles A., Munnsville, N. Y. 
Runnels, Moses T., Sanbornton, N. A. 
Russell, Ezekiel, Holbrook, Mass. 
Russell, Frank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Russell, Henry A., Colebrook, Ct. 
Russell, William, Washington, D.C, 
Russell, William P., Memphis, Mich, 
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Rustedt, Henry F., Sudbury, Vt. 
Ryder, William H., Oberlin, O. 
Ryebolt, J.C , Dallas City, Ill. 

Sabin, Joel G., Rockton, Il!. 

Sabin, Lewis, Templeton, Mass. 

Sabin, L. P., Footville, Wis. 

Safford, Albert W., Cawker City, Kan, 
Safford, George B., Burlington, Vt. 
Sallenbach, Henry, Lansing Ridge, Io. 
Salmon, Edward P., Beloit, Wis. 
Salmon, John, Warwick, Ont. 

Salter, Charles C., Duluth, Minn. 
Salter, William, Burlington, Io. 
Samson, Amos J., St. Albans, Vt. 
Samuel, Robert, Weston, Vt. 

Sanborn, Benjamin T., Eliot, Me. 
Sanborne, George E., Hartford, Ct. 
Sanders, Asa W,, Metamora, O. 
Sanders, Clarendon M., Waukegan, Ill. 
Sanderson, Alonzo, Goodrich, Mich. 
Sanderson, Henry H., Charlestown, N. H. 
Sanderson, John G., Ottawa, Ont. 
Sands, John D_,, Belmont. Io. 

Sanford, Baalis, East Bridgewater, Mass. 
Sanford, David, Medway, Mass. 
Sanford, Elias B., ‘Thomaston, Ot. 
Sanford, Enoch, Raynham, Mass, 
Sanford, William H., Worcester, Mass. 
Sargent, Frank D., Brookline, N. H. 
Sargent, George W., Milwaukie, Wis.} 
Sargent, Roger M., Godfrey, Ill. 
Savage, Daniel F., East Charlemont, Mass. 
Savage, George 8. F., Chicago, Il. 
Savage, John R., Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Savage, John W., Dover, N. H. 
Savage, Minot J., Hannibal, Mo. 
Savage, William H., Jacksonville, Il, 
S ivage, William T., Franklin, N. H. 
Sawin, Theophilus P., Revere, Mass. 
Sawin, T. Parsons, Racine, Wis. 
Savtell, Eli N.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sawyer, Daniel, Hopkinton, N. H. 
Sawyer, Leicester J., Burlingame, Kan. 

. Seales. Jacob, Plainfield, N. H. 
Schauffler, Frederick A., Brookfield, Mass. 
Seat, Henry A., A. B. C. F. M., Aus- 

ria 
Schearer, John, Lagrange, Mo, 
Scheuerle, G., Elgin, Io. 
Schlosser, George, Paxton, Ill. 
Schneider, Jacob, Muscatine, Io. 
Schwarz, P. A., Greenfield, Mass. 
Scotford, John, Milford, Kan. 
Scott, Charles, Chepashet, R. I. 
Scott, Darius B., Milton Mills, N. H. 
Scott, George H., Bakersfield, Vt. 
Scott, George R. W., Newport, N. H. 
Scott, John, Dudley, N.C. 
Scott, Nelson, East Granville, Mass. 
Scoville, Samuel, Norwich, N. 6s 
Scribner, T,, Westmoreland, Kan, 
Scudder, Evarts, Great Barrington, Mass, 
Scudder, Henry M., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Seabury, Edwin, Berlin, Vt. 
Seagrave, James C., East Marshfield, Mass, 
Searle, Richard ‘l',, Thetford, Vt. 
Seaton, Charles M., Colchester, Vt, 
Seaver, William R., Michigan, Mo, 
Seccombe, Charles, Francestown, N. H, 
Seeley, Raymond H., Haverhill, Mass, 
Seelye, Julius H , Amherst, Mass, 
Se-rlye, Samuel T., Easthampton, Mass, 
Segur, 8. Willard, Gloucester, Mass. 
Selden, Calvin, Aurora, Ill. 
Sessions, Alexander J., Beverly, Mass. 
Sessions, Joseph W., Westminster, Ct, 
Sessions, Samuel, St. Johns, Mich, 
Severance, Milton L., Orwell, Vt. 
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Sewall, A. C., Williamstown, Mass, 
Sewall, David B., Fryeburg, Me. 
Sewall, John 8., Brunswick, Me. 
Sewall. Jotham B., Brunswick, Me. 
Sewall, Robert, Stoughton, Wis. 
Sewall, William, Norwich, Vt. 
Sewall, William S., St. Albans, Me. 
Seward, Edwin D., Laclede, Mo. 
Sexton, W.O., Randolph, Pa. 
Seymour, Charles N., Brooklyn, Ct. 
Seymour, Henry, East Hawley, Mass. 
Shafer, A. 8., Oberlin, O, 
Shannon, Oscar J., Prairie, Wis. 
Shapleigh, Horace 8., (Mass.) 
Sharpe, Andrew, Hebron, Ct. 
Shattuck, Calvin 8., Baxter Springs, Kan, 
Shaw, Edwin W., Lawrence, Mich. 
Shaw, Ezra D., Summer Hill, N.Y. 
Shaw, Horatio W., White Cloud, Kan, 
Shay, John H., Lockport. Ill. 
Shedd, Charles, Wasioja, Minn. 
Sheldon, Charles B., Excelsior, Minn, 
Sheldon, Stewart, Vermilion, Dak. 
Shepard, Thomas, Bristol, R. I. 
Shepley, David, Providence, R. I. 
Sherrill, A. F., Omaha, Neb. 
Sherrill, Edwin J., Eaton, Que. 
Sherrill, Franklin G., California, Mo. 
Sherrill, Samuel B., Bellevue, O. 
Sherwin, John C., Menomonee, Wis. 
Shinn, Robert F., Payson, IIl. 
Shipherd, Fayette, Oberlin, O. 
Shipherd, Jacob R., Chicago, Il. 
Shipman, 8. B., Atwater, O. 
Shipman, Thomas L., Jewett City) Ct. 
Shipperly, James, Abbotisford, Que. 
Shook, Darius R., Bellevue, Mich. 
Shorey, H. Allen, Camden, Me. 
Shurtleff, Daniel, Fayetteville, Vt. 
Sigston, W. H., Knoxville, Pa. 
Sikes, Lewis E., Vienna, Kan. 
Silsby, J., Selma, Ala. 
Sim, Alexander, Franklin, Que. 
Simmons, H.C., Oakfield, Wis. 
Skeele, John P., Hatfield, Mass. 
Skinner, Alfred L.. Bucksport, Me. 
Skinner, Thomas N., Exeter, Neb. 
Sleeper, William T., Caribou, Me. 
Small, Uriah W., Pomona, Tenn. 
Smart, William 8., Albany, N. Y. 
Smith, Andrew J., Waterford, Me. 
Smith, Arthur H., A. B. C. F. M., North 
China. 
Smith, Asa B., Rocky Hill, Ct. 
Smith, Asa D., Hanover, N. H. 
Smith, Azro A., Irasburg, Vt. 
Smith, Bezaleel, West Hartford, Vt. 
Smith, Burritt A., East Hampton, Ct, 
Smith, Carlos, Akron, O. 
Smith, Charles, Andover, Mass. 
Smith, Charles B., Cohasset, Mass. 
Smith, Charles 8., Montpelier, Vt, 
Smith, Eben, Middlebury, Vt. 
Smith, Edward A., Chester Depot, Mass. 
Smith, Edward G., Mattapoisett, Mass, 
Smith, Edward P., White Earth, Minn, 
Smith, Edwin, Barre, Mass. 
Smith, Edwin G., Morrison, Ill. 
Smith, Elijah B., Middletown, Ct. 
Smith, E, Goodrich, Washington, D. C. 
Smith, E. H., Chicago, Ill. 
Smith, Elijah P., Danville, Io. 
Smith, Ezra N., Sclon, Me. 
Smith, F, P., North Wolfeborough, N. H. 
Smith, George, Lyndeborough, N. H. 
“Smith, George, Genesee, Mich. 
Smith, George W., Coal Creek, Tenn, 
Smith, Henry B., Newtown, Ct. 
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Smith, Ira H., Topeka, Kan. 

Smith, rem W., Otis, Mass. 

Smith, Isaac B., Turner, Ill. 

Smith, Isaiah P., Chesterfield, Mass. 

Smith, James A., Unionville, Ot. 

Smith, James W., A. B.C. F. M., Sandwich 
Islands. 

Smith, J. M., Amherstburg, Ont. 

Smith, J. Morgan, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Smith, John C., A. B.C. F. M., Ceylon. 

Smith, John F., A. B. CO. F. M., Western 
Turkey. 

Smith, Hinds, Charlestown, O, 

Smith, Joseph, Minot, Me. 

Smith, Judson, Oberlin, O. 

Smith, Lowell, A. B. C. F. M., Sandwich 
Islands. 

Smith, M., Wilton, Io. 

Smith, Matthew H., Warrensburg, Mo. 

Smith, Moses, Chicago, Il. 

Smith, Nicholas H., Plainfield, N. J. 

Smith, Oscar M.. Monticello, Minn, 

Smith, Thomas §., A. B. C. F. M., Ceylon. 

Smith, Wilder, Rockford, IN. 

Smith, William A., Morris, Ill. 

Smith, William J., Alden, Io. 

Smith, William S., West Newton, Mass, 

Smith, William W., Pine Grove, Ont, 

Smyth, Egbert C., Andover, Mass. 

Smyth, 8. P. Newman, Bangor, Me, 

Snell, E. Porter, Washington, D.C, 

Snell, William W., Rushford, Minn, 

Snelson, Floyd, Andersonville, Ga, 

Snider, Solomon, Wroxeter, Ont. 

Snow, Aaron, Millers’ Place, L. I. 

Snow, Benjamin G., A. B. 0. F. M., Micro- 
nesta, 

Snow, Benjamin P., Portland, Me. 

Snow, Roswell R., Elgin, Ill. 

Snowden, J. H., Oskaloosa, Io. 

Snowden, R. Bayard, Darien, Ct, 

Somerville, W. C., Newport, Vt. 

Southgate, Charles M., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Southgate, Robert, Hartford, Vt. 

Southworth, Benjamin, Wells, Me. 

Southworth, Edward, Oresco, Io. 

Southworth, Francis, Portland, Me. 

Spalding, George 8., Dover, N. H. 

Spalding, Samuel J., Newburyport, Mass. 

Spaulding, George, Alstead Centre, N. H. 

Spaulding, Levi, A. B. C. F. M., Ceylon. 

Spaulding, Lysander T., Broad Brook, Ct. 

Spaulding, William A., A.B.C.F.M., West- 
ern Lurkey. 

Spaulding, William §8., Bristol, Me. 

Spear, Charles V., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Spell, William, Seneca, Io. 

Spelman, Levi P,, Portland, Mich. 

Spence, Adam K., Nashville, Tenn, 

Spencer, Judson D., Waverley, Io. 

Spooner, Charles C., Grandville, Mich. 

Spoor, Orange H., Traverse City, Mich, 

Spring, Leverett W., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Spring, Samuel, Hast Hartford, Ct. 

Spyker, Simon, Ithaca, Wis. 

Squire, Edmund, Centreville, Mass. 

Squires, Norman J., North Manchester, Ct, 

Staats, Henry T., Fairhaven, Ct. 

Stafford, R. C., Maysville, Mo. 

Stanley, Charles A., A. B. O. F. M., North 
China. 

Stanton, George F., South Weymouth, Mass. 

Stanton, Robert P., Greeneville, Ct. 

pag ges Charles C., A, M. ie Kingston, 

Starr, Edward C., Waseca, Minn, 

Starr, M. B., Lincoln, Cal. 

Starr, O. A., Montevideo, Minn. 

St. Clair, Alanson, Shelby, Mich, 
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St. John, Samuel N., Georgetown, Ct. 
Stearns, Jesse G. D., Clearwater, Minn, 
Stearns, Josiah H., Epping, N. H. 
Stearns, William A., Amherst, Mass, 
Stebbins, Charles E., Adams, Mass. 
Stebbins, Milan C., Springfield, Mass. 
Steele, John, Middlebury, Vt. 

Stephens, John L., A. B.C. F. M., Mexico. 
Stevens, Alfred, West Westminster, Vt. 
Stevens, Asahel A., Peoria, Ill. 

Stevens, Cicero C., Crown Point, N. Y. 
Stevens, Henry A., North Bridgewater, Mass. 
Stevens, Henry M., Kansas City, Mo. 
Stevens, Jedediah D., Beloit, Wis. 
Stevens, Moody A., Cohasset, Mass. 
Stevenson, John R., North Adams, Mich. 
Stewart, Jeremiah D., Sinclairville, N. Y. 
Stewart, William C., Hydesville, Cal. 
Stiles, Edmund R., Manchester, Io. 
Stimson, Henry A., Minneapolis, Minn, 
Stockbridge, W.8., Andover, Mass. 
Stoddard, James P., Byron, Ill. 
Stoddard, Judson B., Centrebrook, Ct. 
Stoddart, William, Boscobel, Wis. 
Stone, Andrew L., San Francisco, Cal. 
Stone, B. N., Loudon, N. H. 

Stone, Clarendon A, Brewer Village, Me. 
Stone, Edward P., Underhill, Vt. 

Stone, George, North Troy, Vt. 

Stone, Harvey M., Rochester, N. H. 
Stone, James P., Highgate, Vt. 

Stone, John F’., Montpelier, Vt. 

Stone, Levi H., Castleton, Vt. 

Stone, Richard C., Bunker Hill, Ll, 
Stone, Rollin 8. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stone, Timothy D. P., Hanover, Mass, 
Storer, Henry G., Oakhill, Me. 

Storrs, Henry M., New York City. 
Storrs, Richard §., Braintree, Mass, 
Storrs, Richard 8., Jr., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Storrs, Sylvester D., Quindaro, Kan, 
Stowe, Calvin E., Hartford, Ct. 

Stowe, John M., Hubbardston, Mass, 
Stowell, Abijah, Erving, Mass. 

Stowell, A. D., Muskegon, Mich. 
Strasenburg, George, Madrid, N. Y. 
Stratton, Royal B., Worcester, Mass, 
Stratton, S. Fay, Wyanet, Ill. 

Street, George E., Exeter, N. H. 

Street, Owen, Lowell, Mass. 

Streeter, Sereno W., Austinburg, O. 
Strickland, Micah W., Prentissvale, Pa. 
Strieby, Michael E., Newark, N. J. 
Strong, Charles, Angola, N. Y. 

Strong, David A., Coleraine, Mass. 
Strong, Edward, West Roxbury, Mass, 
Strong, Elnathan E., Waltham, Mass. 
Strong, Guy C., Berlin, Wis. 

Strong, J. H., Soquel, Cal. 

Strong, James W., Northfield, Minn. 
Strong, John O., Leech Lake, Minn. 
Strong, John J , Talladega, Ala. 

Strong, Josiah, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Stuart, Robert, Green Mountain, Io. ‘ 
Sturges, A. A., A. B. C. F. M., Micronesia. 
Sturges, Thomas B., Greenfield Hill, Ct. 
Sturtevant, Julian M., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Sturtevant, Julian M., Jr., Ottawa, Ill. 
Sturtevant, Wiliam H., West Tisbury, Mass. 
Sumner, Charles B., Monson, Mass. 
Swallow, Joseph H., Falls Village, Ct, 
Sweetser, Seth. Worcester, Mass. 

Swift, Alfred B., Enosburg, Vt. 

Swift, epee Y., Denmark, Io. 

Swift, H. B., Bloomfield, Ind. 

Swinton, R., Milton, Wis. ; 
Sylvester, Charles 8., Feeding Hills, Mass, 
Sykes, Simeon, Keswick Ridge, N. B. 
Tabor, Rodney L., West Hartland, Ct. 
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Tade, Ewing O., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Talbot, Benjamin, Council Bluffs, Io. 

Talbot, Henry L., Durham, N. H. 

Talcott, Daniel 8., Bangor, Me. 

Tappan, Benjamin, Norridgewock, Me, 

Tappan, Charles L., Sandwich, N. H. 

Tappan, Daniel D., Weld, Me. 

Tappan, Samuel S., Providence, R. I. 

Tarbox, Increase N., West Newton, Mass. 

Tarleton, Joseph W., North Beverly, Mass, 

Tatlock, John, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Taylor, Chauncey, Algona, Io. 

Taylor, E. D., Claridon, O. 

Taylor, Edward, Binghamton, N. Y. 

Taylor, James F., Saugatuck, Mich. 

Taylor, Jeremiah, Providence, R. I. 

Taylor, John C., Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Taylor, Jobn L., Andover, Mass. 

Taylor, John P., Middletown, Ct. 

Taylor, Lathrop, Farmington, Ill. 

Taylor, Nelson, Lockport, La. 

Taylor. William M., New York City. 

Teel, William H., Lanesville, Mass. 

Teele, Albert K., Milton, Mass. 

Teele, Edwin, Florenceville, [o. 

Teller, Daniel W., Ridgefield, Ot. 

Teller, Henry W., Essex, Ct. 

Temple, Charles, Otsego, Mich. 

Temple, Josiah H., Framingham, Mass. 

Tenney, Charles, Chester, N. H. 

Tenney, Edward P., Lowell, Mass. 

Tenney, Francis V., Saugus Centre, Mass. 

Tenney, Henry M.. Winona, Minn, 

Tenney, Leonard, Barre, Vt. 

Tenney, Sewall, Ellsworth, Me. 

Tenney, Thomas, Plymouth, Io. 

Tenney, William A., Astoria, Or. 

Terry, Calvin, Haverhill, Mass. 

Terry, Cassius M., St. Paul, Minn. 

Terry, James P., Old Lyme, Ct. 

Tewksbury, George A., Plymouth, Mass. 

Tewksbury, George F., Gorham, N. H. 

Thacher, George, Lowa City, Io. 

Thacher, Isaiah C., Wareham, Mass. 

Thain, Alexander R., Turner, Ill. 

Thayer, CarmiC., A. B. OC. F. M., Central 
Turkey. 

Thayer, David H., East Windsor, Ct, 

Thayer, Henry O., Woolwich, Me. 

Thayer, J. Henry, Andover, Mass. 

Thayer, Peter B., Garland, Me. 

Thayer, Thacher, Newport, R. I. 

Thayer, William M., Franklin, Mass. 

Thayer, Willlam W., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Thomas, C. B., Amherst, Mass. 

Thomas, Hugh E., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Thomas, John G., Ebensburg, Pa. 

Thomas, John M., Summit Hill, Pa, 

Thomas, Ozro A., Capioma, Kan. 

Thomas, Robert D., Knoxville, Tenn. 

Thomas, Richard P., Springfield, 0. 

Thomas, Thomas, Knoxville, ‘l'enn, 

Thomas, William, Arvonia, Kan. 

Thomas, W.J., Shenandoah, Pa. 

Thome, Arthur M., Memphis, Mo. 

Thome, James A., Chattanooga, Tenn, 

ae eae Augustus C., Boston Highlands, 

ass. 

Thompson, C. H., New Orleans, La. 

Thompson, Charles W., Danyille, Vt. 

Thompson, George, Leland, Mich. 

Thompson, George W., Stratham, N. H, 

Thompson, John, South Abington, Mass. 

Thompson, John, A. M. A., Brainerd, 
Jamaica, 

Thompson, Joseph P., Berlin, Ger. 

Thompson, Leander, North Woburn, Mass, 

Thompson, Mitchell, Victoria, Texas. 

Thompson, Nathan, Boulder, Col. Ter, 
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Thompson, Oren C., Detroit, Mich. 
Thompson, Samuel H., Osseo, Wis. 
Thompson, Thomas W., A. 
North China. 
Thompson, William, Hartford, Ct. 
Thompson, William A., Reading, Mass, 
Thompson, William S., Acton, Me. 
Thornton, James B., Oakhill, Me. 
Thrall, Homer, Litchfield, O. 
Thurston, John R., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Thurston, Philander, Sudbury, Mass, 
Thurston, Richard B., Stamford, Ct. 
Thursten, Stephen, Searsport, Me. 
Thurston, T. G., Hayward. Cal. 
Thwing, Edward P., Portland, Me. 
Thyng, John H., Guildhall, Vt. 
Tilden, Lucius L., Washington, D. C. 
Tillotson, George J., Central Village, Ct. 
Timlow, Heman R., New York. 
Tingley, Edwin S., Huntington, Mass. 
Tingley, Marshall, Blair, Neb. 
Tinker, Anson P., Auburn, Me. 
Titcomb, Philip, Plympton, Mass. 
Titcomb, Stephen, Farmington, Me. 
Titus, Eugene H., Farmington, N. H. 
Tobey, Alvan, South Berwick, Me. 
Tobey, J. F., Alexandria, Minn. 
Todd, Dayid, Providence, Ill. 
Todd, James D., Granite Falls, Minn. 
Todd, John, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Todd, John, Tabor, Io. 
Todd, John E., New Haven, Ct. 
Todd, William, Madura, Kan. 
Toft, J. 8 , Exira, Io. 
Tolman, George B., Brookfield, Vt. 
Tolman, Richard, Hampton, Va. 
Tolman, Samuel H., Lenox, Mass, 
Tomlinson, J. L., Simsbury, Ct. 
Tompkins, James, Kewanee, Ill. 
Tompkins, William R., Wrentham, Mass. 
Toothaker, Horace, Deering, Me. 
Topliff, Stephen, Cromwell, Ct. 
Torrey, Charles C., Charlotte, Vt. 
Torrey, Charles W., Collamer, O. 
Torrey, Henry A. P., Burlington, Vt. 
Torrey, Joseph, East Hardwick, Vt. 
Towle, Charles A., Sandwich, Ill. 
Towle, J. Augustus, Northfield, Minn. 
Towler, Thomas, Northville, Mich. 
Tracy, Alfred E., Harvard, Mass. 
Tracy, Caleb B., Wilmot, N.H. 
Tracy, Hiram A., Sutton, Mass. 
Tracy, Ira, Bloomington, Wis. 
Tracy, Joseph, Beverly, Mass. 
Trask, George, Fitchburg, Mass, 
Trask, John L. R., Holyoke, Mass. 
Treat, Charles R., Marlborough, Mass. 
Treat, Selah B., Boston, Mass, 
Trumbull, H. Clay, Hartford, Ct. 
Tuck, Jeremy W., Jewett City, Ct. 
Tucker, Ebenezer, Tongaloo, Miss. 
Tucker, Joshua T., Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Tucker, Mark, Wethersfield, Ct. 
Tucker, William J., Manchester, N. H. 
Tufts, James, Monson, Mass. 
Tunnell, Robert M., Independence, Kan. 
Tupper, Henry M., Ontario, Il. 
Turner, Asa, Oskaloosa, Lo, 
Turner, Edwin B., Hannibal, Mo. 
Turner, Josiah W., Waverley, Mass. * 
Turner, W. C., Palmyra, Wis. 
Turner, William W., Hartford, Ct. 
Tuthill, Edward B., Empire, Col. 
Tuthill, George M., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Tuttle, William G., Ware, Mass. 
Tuxbury, Franklin, Brandon, Vt. 
Twining, Kinsley, Providence, R. T, 
Twining, William F., St. Louis, Mo. 
Twitchell, Joseph H., Hartford, Ot. 
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Twitchell, Justin E., East Cleveland, O. 
Twitchell, Royal, New Munich, Minn. 
Twombly, Alexander S., Charlestown, Mass, 
Tyler, Amory H., Monson, Me. 

Tyler, Charles M., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Tyler, Henry M., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Tyler, John E., Vineland, N. J. 

Tyler, Josiah, A. B.C. F.M., South Africa. 
Tyler, William, Auburndale, Mass. 

Tyler, William S., Amherst, Mass. 
Underwood; Almon, Irvington, N. J. 

BAaeE aod, Henry B., Hillsboro’? Bridge, 


Underwood, Joseph, East Hardwick, Vt. 

Underwood. Rufus 8., New York City. 

Unsworth, Joseph, Georgetown, Ont, 

Upson, Henry, New Preston, Ct, 

Upton, John R., Lakeyille, Io. 

Utley, Samuel, Concord, N. H. 

Vaill, Henry M., Hadlyme, Ct. 

Vaill, William K., Pelham, Mass. 

Valentine, Peter, Mt. Sterling, Wis. 

Van Antwerp, John, Ludington, Mich. 

Van Auken, Helmas H., Augusta, Mich. 

Van Dyke, Samuel A., Centralia, Kan. 

Van Horne, M., Newport, R. I. 

Van Nest, Peter S., Elkhorn, Wis, 

Van Norden, Charles, Beverly, Mass, 

Van Wagner, James M., Sedalia, Mo, 

Veitz, Christian F., Dyersville. Io. 

Venning, C. B., A. M, A., Chesterfield, Ja- 
maica. 

Vermilye, Robert G., Hartford, Ct. 

Verney, James, Fredonia, Mich. 

Vetter, John, Tontogany, O. 

Vinton, John A., Winchester, Mass, 

Virgin, Samuel H., Harlem, N. Y. 

Volentine, T. J., Champaign, Il. 

Voorhees, Louis B., North Weymouth, Mass, 

Vorce, Juba H., South Meriden, Ct. 

Vose, James G., Providence, R. I. 

Wadhams, Jonathan, Belle Plain, Io, 

Wadsworth, Thomas A., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Wainwright, G. W., Dartford, Wis. 

Waite, Henry R., Rome, Italy. 

Waite, Hiram H., Lacona, N. Y. 

Wakefield, William, Harmar, O. 

Wakeman, M. M., Farmersburg, Io. 

Walcott, D. M., Orange Valley, N.J, 

Walcott, Jeremiah W., Ripon, Wis. 

Waldo, Levi F., Lowell, Mich. . 

Waldron, Daniel W., Boston, Mass. 

Wales, FH’. H., Epsom, N. H. 

Wales, Henry A., Stonington, Ct. 

Walker, Aldace, Wallingford, Vt. 

Walker, Charles 8., Huntington, W. Va. 

Walker, Edward, Burlin-ton, Ill. 

Walker, Elkanah, Forest Grove, Or, 

Walker, George F., Holliston, Mass. 

Walker, George L., New Haven, Ct. 

Walker, George W., Atlanta, Geo. 

Walker, Horace D., Bridgewater, Mass. 

Walker, James B., Wheaton, Ill. 

Walker, Joseph S., A. B. C.F. M., Foochow. 

Walker, Townsend, Goshen, Mass. 

Walker, William, Alderly, Wis. 

Wallace, Cyrus W., Manchester, N. H. 

Wallace, John, St. Catharine, Mo, 

Wallace, Patterson W., Rochester Mills, Ill. 

Wallace, R. W., London, Ont. 

Ward, Earl J., Grafton, Vt. 

Ward, Joseph, Yankton, Dak. Ter. 

Ward, William H., Independent, New York 
City. 

Ward, W. Putney, Gretna, La. 

Warfield, F. A., Globe Village, Mass. 

Warner, Aaron, Amberst, Mass. 

Warner, Lyman, Hartland, Ct. 

Warner, Pliny F., Newaygo, Mich, 

Warner, Warren W., Port Leyden, N. Y. 
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Warren, Alpha, Roscoe, Ill. 

Warren, H, Vallette, Granvilie, Ill. 

Warren, Israel P., Newton Centre, Mass, 

Warren, James H., San Francisco, Cal, 

Warren, Le Roy, Pentwater, Mich. 

Warren, Waters, Three Oaks. Mich. 

Warren, William, Gorham, Me. 

Warren, William H., Cleveland. O. 

Warwick, Andrew,.Glencoe, Neb. 

Washburn, Asahel C., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Washburn, George, Constantinople. 

Washburn, George T., A. B. C. F. M., Ma- 
dura. 

Wastell, William P., Port Huron, Mich. 

Waterman, Alfred T., Kensington, Ot. 

Waterman, James H., Pewaukee Wis. 

Waterman, Thomas T’., Monroe, Ct. 

Waterman, William A., Cameron, Mo. 

Waters, Otis B., Benzonia, Mich. 

Watkins, David T., A. B. C. I. M., Mexico. 

Watson, Albert, Albany, Vt. 

Watson, Charles C., Hinsdale, N. H. 

Watson, Charles P., Cowansville, Que. 

Watson, Cyrus L., Clifton, Til. 

Watson, John P., Shutesbury, Mass. 

Watson, Thomas, Wilmington, N. Y. 

Watts, James, Union Grove, Wis, 

Waugh, D. Darwin, Marion, O, 

Webb, Edwin B., Boston, Mass, 

Webb, Wilson D., Rosendale, Wis. 

Webber, Edwin E., Central City, Io. 

Webber, George N., Middlebury, Vt. 

Webster, Robert M., Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Weidman, Peter, Grove Hill, Io. 

Weir, John E., Leavenworth. Kan, 

Weir, Moses T., Lawrence, Kan, 

Welch, Moses C., Mansfield, Ct. 

Weld, William M., Marine Mills, Minn. 

Weller, James, Danby, N. Y. 

Wellman, Joshua W., Newton, Mass. 

Wells, Ashbel 8., Fairfield, lo. 

Wells, George W., Marietta, O. 

Wells, James, Northbridge, Mass. 

Wells, John H., Kingston, R. I. 

Wells, Milton, Beaver Dam, Wis. 

Wells, Moses H., Lower Waterford, Vt. 

Wells, Rufus P., Southampton, Mass. 

Wells, Spencer R., A. B.C, KF. M., Western 
India. 

Wells, T. Clayton, Keokuk, Io. 

Wentz, H. A., Bloomer, Wis. 

West, James W., Onarga, Ill. 

Westerfield, William, Jr., Morrisania, N. Y, 

Westervelt, William, Oberlin, O 

Weston, Henry C., North Bennington, Vt. 

Wetherby, Charies, Nashua, N. H. 

Wetmore, W. W., Wataga, Ill. 

Wheeler, Crosby H., A. B.C. F.M., Hastern 
Turkey. 

Wheeler, Frederick, Hoyleton, Il. 

Wheeler, John E , West Medford, Mass. 

Wheeler, Joseph, Albion, Ont. 

Wheeler, Orville G., South Hero, Vt. 

Wheelock, Edwin, Cambridge, Vt. 

Wheelock, Rufus A. (N. Y.) f 

Wheelwright, John B., South Paris, Me, 

Whipple, George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

White, George H., Chester, Io. 

White, Isaac O., Newmarket, N. H. 

White, James S., Marshall, Mich. 

White, John W., Boonsboro’, To, 

White, Lorenzo J., Ripon, Wis. 

White, Lyman, Pembroke, N. H. 

White, Orin W., Rockport, O. 

White, Orlando H., New Haven, Ct. 

White, Samuel J., Walton, N. Y. 

Whitehead, M. 8., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Whitehill, John, West Attleborough, Mass, 

Whiting, Edward P., Durant, Io. 

Whiting, Lyman, Janesville, Wis. 
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Whitman, Alphonso L., Tiverton, R. I. 
Whitman, Jacob, Cornwallis, N. 8, 
Whitman, John 8., Lyndon, Vt. 
Whitmore, Alfred A., Wittemburg, Io. 
Whitney, Charles H., Harwich, Mass, 
Whitney, Henry M., Beloit, Wis. bs 
Whitney, Joel F., A. B. C.F. M., Micronesia. 
Whitney, John, Newton Centre, Mass. 
Whiton, James M., Lynn, Mass. 
Whittemore, Williams H., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Whittier, Charles, Dennysville, Me. 
Whittlesey, Eliphalet, Washington, D.C. 
Whittlesey, Joseph, Berlin, Ct. 
Whittlesey, Martin K., Alton, Il. 
Whittlesey, William, New Haven, Ct. 
Wickham, Joseph D., Manchester, Vt. 
Wicks, E. G., Glencoe, Minn. 
Wickson, Arthur, Toronto, Ont. 
Wight Daniel, Natick, Mass. 
Wilcox, Asher H., Westerly, R. I. 
Wilcox, Philo B., Bluehill, Me. 
Wild, Azel W.. Greensboro’, Vt. 
Wild, Daniel, Fairfield, Vt. 
Wild, Edward P., North Craftsbury, Vt. 
Wilder, Hyman A., A. B. C. F. M., South 
Africa. 
Wilder, J. C., Charlotte, Vt. 
Wilder, Moses H., West Meriden, Ct. 
Wilkes, Henry, Montreal, Qae. 
Wilkinson, Reed, Fairfield, Io. 
Willard, Andrew J., Burlington, Vt. 
Willard, Henry, Plainview. Minn. 
Willard, James L., Westville, Ct. 
Willard, John, Derby, Ct. 
Willard, Samuel G., Colchester, Ct. 
Willcox, G. Buckingham, Jersey City, N. J, 
Willcox, William H., Reading, Mass. 
Willey, Austin, Northfield, Minn. 
Willey, Charles, Swanzey, N. H. 
Willey, Isaac, Pembroke, N. H. 
Willey, Samuel H., Santa Cruz, Cal. 
Williams, Aaron, Northville, Cal. 
Williams, Benjamin H., Nelson, N. Y. 
Williams, Charles H., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Edwin E., Elyria, N. Y. 
Williams, Edwin M., Faribault, Minn. 
Williams, Edwin §., Glyndon, Minn, 
Williams, E. F., Chicago, Ill. 
Williams, Francis, Chaplin, Ct. 
Williams, Francis F., Lacon, Ill. 
Williams, Francis W., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Frederick W., Black Rock, Ct. 
Williams, George, Grass Lake, Mich. 
Williams, George W., Bevier, Mo. 
Williams, Horace R., Almont, Mich. 
Williams, Hugh R., Plainfield, N. Y. 
Williams, Isaac, New Orleans, La, 
Williams, John, West Bangor, Pa. 
Williams, John K., West Rutland, Vt. 
Williams, John M., Waupun, Wis. 
Williams, John P., Minerville, O. 
Williams, L. 8., Glenwood, Io. 
Williams, Mark, A. B.C. F.M., North China. 
Williams, Moseley H., Portland, Me. 
Williams, Nathan W., Providence, R. I. 
Williams, Richard J., Apple River, Wis. 
Williams, R. G., Castleton, Vt. 
Williams, R. R., Cincinnati, O. 
Williams, Stephen, Clarendon, Vt. 
Williams, Thomas, Providence, R. I. 
Williams, William, Sheffield, N. B. 
Williams, William D., Deerfield, N.Y, 
Williams, Wolcott B., Charlotte, Mich, 
“Williston, M. L., Galesburg, IIL. 
Willis, N. E., Marion, Ala. 
Wills, John T., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wilson, Edwin P., Watertown, Mass. 
Wilson, Gowen O., Windsor, Ct. 
Wilson, John G., Dover, Mass. 
Wilson, Levi B., Grasshopper Falls, Kan. 
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Wilson, Levin, Cynthiana, Ind. 

Wilson, Lewis, Petersburg, Ind. ‘ 
Wilson, 8.B., A.M. A.,Providence, Jamaica, 
Wilson, Thomas, Stoughton, Mass. 
Winch, Caleb M., Corinth, Vt. 
Winchester, Warren W. Bridport, Vt. 
Windsor, John H., Grafton, Mass. 
Windsor, John W., Keosauqua, Io. 
Windsor, William, Sycamore, Il. 

Wines, CO. Maurice, Hartford, Ct. 
Winslow, Horace, Willimantic, Ct. 
Winsor, Richard, A. B. C. F. M., Western 
. India. 

Winter, Alpheus, Middlefield, Ct. 

Wiren, Andrew, New Sweden, Me. 

Wirt, David, Bloomington, Wis. 

Wiswall, Luther, Windham, Me. 
Withington, Leonard, Newburyport, Mass. 
Witter, Dexter, South Newbury, O 
Wolcott, John M., Cheshire, Ct. 

Wolcott, Samuel, Cleveland, O. 

Wolcott, W. H., Wadham’s Mills, N. Y. 
Wood, Abel 8., Kokomo, Ind. 

Wood, Charles W., Campello, Mass. 
Wood, Francis, Barrington, R. I. 

Wood, Franklin P., Acton, Mass. 

Wood, George I., Ellington, Ct. 

Wood, Horace, Gilsum, N. H. 

Wood, John, Brantford, Ont. 

Wood, John, Wellesley, Mass. 

Wood, Will C., Wenham, Mass. 

Wood, William, A. B.C. F. M., Ahmednug- 


gar. 
ees Jonathan E., Auburndale, 
ass. 
Woodbury, Frank P., Rockford, Ill. 
Woodbury, Samuel, Natick, Mass. 
Woodbury, Webster, Skowhegan, Me, 
Woodcock, Harry E., Tonganoxie, Kan. 
Woodhull, John A., New Preston, Ct. 
Woodhull, Richard, Bangor, Me, 
Woodman, J M., Chico, Cal. 
Woodmansee, William, Hubbardston, Mich, 
Woodruff, John, Litchfield, Ct. 
Woodward, George H., Toledo, Io, 
Woodward, H. G., Harvard, Ill. 
Woodward, John H., Milton, Vt. 
Woodworth, Charles L., Boston, Mass. 
Woodworth, Henry D., Rehoboth, Mass, 
Woodworth, Horace B.. Decorah, Io. 
Woodworth, William W., Grinnell, Io. 
Woolley, Joseph J., Pawtucket, R. I. 
Woolsey, Theodore D., New Haven, Ct. 
Worcester, Isaac R., Auburndale, Mass, 
Worcester, John H., Burlington, Vt. 
Worrell, Benjamin F., Bloomingdale, Ill. 
Wright, A. A., Berea, Ky. 
Wright, Abiel H., Portland, Me. 
Wright, Albert O., New Lisbon, Wis, 
Wright, Chauncey D., Avoca, Io. 
Wright, 0. E., Norwalk, O. 
Wright, Ephraim M., Kast Hampton, Mass. 
Wright, George F., Andover, Mass, 
Wright, J., Tabor, Io. 
Wright, John E. M., Upton, Mass. 
Wright, Samuel @., Burlington, Kan. 
Wright, Walter E. C., Philadelphia, Pa, 
Wright, William B., Boston, Mass. 
Wright, William §8., Glastenbury, Ct. 
Wyckoff, Alfonso D., Chebanse, Ill, * 
Wyckoff, James D., Roseville, Ill. 
Wyckoff, J. L. R., Woodbury, Ct. 
Wylie, A. McElroy, New York City. 
Yeomans, Nathaniel T., Bristol, N. Y. 
Young, Albert A., Sharon, Wis. 
Young, John K., Hopkinton, N. 4H. 
Young, Samuel, North Hammond, N. Y. 
Younais Christopher, Upper Aquebogue, 


Nic¥. 
Zabriskie, Francis N., Saybrook, Ct. 
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THE NATIONAL AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS OF THE 
CHURCHES. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF THE 
UNITED STATES. — Organized November 17, 1871. Delegates are sent by the churches 
in their respective local Conferences (one delegate for each ten churches and major fraction 
thereof), and by the churches in their respective State organizations (one delegate from 
each, and one for each ten thousand communicants and major fraction thereof). The Na- 
tional Benevolent Societies and the Theological Seminaries are also represented by honor- 
ary delegates (one each). 

Officers: Rev. Alonzo H, Quint, D.D., New Bedford, Mass., Secretary; Rey. William H. 
Moore, Berlin, Conn., Registrar; Hon. Charles G@. Hammond, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer; Dea 
Samuel Holmes, Montclair, N. J., Auditor. 

Provisional Committee, — Rey, Henry M, Storrs, D.D., New York, N. Y. (Chairman); Hon, 
E. W. Blatchford, Chicago, Ill. ; Rev. Pres, Israel W. Andrews, D.D., Marietta, O.; Hon. John 
B. Page, Rutland, Vt.; Dea. Ezra Farnsworth, Boston, Mass,; Hon. Samuel Merrill, Des 
Moines, lowa; Rey. Israel E, Dwinell, D.D., Sacramento, Cal.; and, ex officiis, the Secretary, 
Registrar, and Treasurer, 

A Special Committee, “on application, to investigate the merits of such special objects and 
institutions as are generally to be presented to the churches for aid, and give the churches 
the advantage of their judgment on their merits and importance,”— Rey. Edward 8, At- 
wood, Salem, Mass.; Rev. William W, Patton, D.D., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Richard B. Thurston, 
Stamford, Conn.; Rey. Levi H. Cobb, Springfield, Vt.; Hon, Henry P. Haven, New London, 
Conn.; Hon. Charles G@. Hammond, Chicago, Ill.; and Hon. W. H. Currier, of St. Louis, Mo. 

Stated Meetings, — every third year from 1871. Speciai meetings to be called upon the 
request of any five State organizations of churches. 


ALABAMA: Sec GEORGIA. 
OALTFORNIA, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF, — Organized October, 1857. 

Ojficers: Rey. James H, Warren, San Francisco, Registrar and Treasurer; Rev. William 
CO. Pond, San Francisco, Statistical Secretary ; (Rev. EH. 8S. Lacey, Seminary Park, Moderator; 
Rev. H. E. Jewett, Redwood, Scribe; Rey. John Kimball, San Francisco, Assistant Scribe.)* 

Session of 1873: Santa Cruz, Wednesday, October 8, at 10 o’clock, A.M. 

CoLORADO CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES. — Organized March 16, 1868. 

Officers: Dea. C. H. Sweetser, , Clerk. 

Session of 1873: Boulder, ‘‘ last Wednesday in October.” 

CosNECTICUT, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF. — Organized May 18, 1709. 

Officers: Rey. William H. Moore, Berlin, Registrar and Treasurer; (Rev. Amos Chese- 
brough, Vernon, Moderator; Rey. Leavitt H. Hallock, Berlin, Scribe; Rev. Josiah G. Kit- 
tredge, Glastonbury, Assistant Scribe.) 

Session of 1873: Talcottville, Tuesday, June 17, at 11 o’clock, A.M, 

, GENERAL CONFERENCE OF. — Organized November 12, 1867. 
Officers: Rey. William H. Moore, Berlin, Registrar and Statistical Secretary; Rev. J. 
Wickliffe Beach, Windsor Locks, Annalist of the Churches. (Edward W. Hatch, M. D., 
#West Meriden, Moderator; Rey. Nathaniel H. Eggleston, Enfield, Scribe ; John N, Bartlett, 
New Britain, Assistant Scribe; Wells Southworth, New Haven, Auditor; Rev. William L. 
Gage, Hartford, Chairman of Standing Committee.) 
Session of 1873: time and place to be decided by Standing Committee; probably in No- 
vember, and at Middletown. 
DAKOTA, THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF.— Organized in 1871. 
Officers: E. P. Wilcox, Moderator; Rev. Stewart Sheldon, Vermilion, Clerk; Rev. J. A, 
Palmer, Rev. Stewart Sheldon, Rey. Joseph Ward, Committee on Home Missions. 
Sessions: Spring and Autumn, at the call of the officers. Next session, Spring of 1878, 
with Rey. A. L. Riggs, Santee Agency, Neb. 


* Names in parenthesis are those of officers of the sessions of 1872only. All others are those of persons 
holding office for a term of years, 
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DisrRict OF COLUMBIA: in NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE. 


GrorGIA, ALABAMA, AND TENNESSEE; THE CENTRAL SouTH CoNFERENCE, — Organized 

October 25, 1871. 

Officers: Rev. Ewing O. Tade, Chattanooga, Tenn., Moderator; Rev. O. W. Francis, At- 
lanta, Ga., Recording Secretary; Rev. Henry 8. Bennett, Nashville, Tenn., Statistical See- 
retary; William Morford, Chattanooga, Tenn., Treasurer. 

Session of 1873: Talladega, Ala., “ second Wednesday of October.” 


ILLINOIS, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF.— Organized June 21, 1844. 

Officers: Rev. Martin K. Whittlesey, Alton, Register and Corresponding Secretary. 
(Erastus N. Bates, Springfield, Moderator; Prof. William Coflin, Batavia, Scribe; Rev. Hen- 
ry M. Tupper, Ontario, Assistant Scribe.) 

Session of 1873: Elgin, ‘‘ fourth Wednesday in May,” at 73 o’clock, P.M. 


INDIANA, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
In.— Organized March 18, 1858. 
Officers: Rev, Nathaniel A. Hyde, Indianapolis, Secretary. (Rev. Joseph L. Bennett, 
Indianapolis, Moderator; Charles C. Oakey, Terre Haute, Scribe.) 
Session of 1873: Elkhart, Thursday, May 15, at 74 o’clock, P.M. 


IowA, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF.— Organized Nov. 6, 1840. ; 
Officers: Rev. Joshua M. Chamberlain, Grinnell, Register. (Hon. Samuel Merrill, Des 
Moines, Moderator; Rey. John Toda, Tabor, Scribe; Rev. Charles F,. Boynton, Eldora, As- 
sistant Scribe.) 
Session of 1873: Burlington, “ first Wednesday after the fourth Wednesday of May,” June 
4, at 74 o'clock, P.M. 


KANSAS, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF,— Organized August, 1855. 

Officers: Rev. George A. Beckwith, Neodesha, Permanent Clerk; Rey. Richard Cordley, 
Lawrence, Statistical Clerk; Henry W. Chester, Lawrence, Treasurer. (Rey. Peter MeVicar 
D.D., Topeka, Moderator; Henry W. Chester, Lawrence, Temporary Clerk.) : 


Session of 1873: Lawrence, ‘‘ second Wednesday after the fourth Wednesday of May,” at 
4 o'clock, P.M. 


Kentucky, THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF CHRISTIAN CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN.— 
Organized .. . , 


Session of 1878: No report, 


LovuIsIANA AND MIssIssippl: THE SOUTH-WESTERN CONFERENCE.— Organized 26 Janu- 
ary, 1870. 
Officers last year: Rev. Joseph A. Norager, New Orleans, Moderator; Rey. Myron W. 


Reed, New Orleans, Corresponding Secretary; Rev. Stephen W. Rogers, New Iberia, Scribe . 
and Statistical Secretary. 


Session of 1873: No report. 


MAINE, GENERAL CONFERENCE OF.— Organized January 10, 1826. 
Oficers: Enoch W. Woodbury, Bethel, Moderator; Rey. David Garland, Bethel, Corre- 
sponding Secretary; Dea, Elnathan F, Duren, Bangor, Recording Secretary and Chairman - 


of Committee of Publication, (Dea, Joseph 8. Wheelwright, Bangor, Treasurer: 
William 8. Dennett, Bangor, Auditor.) ; a nS one 


Session of 1873: Gorham, Tuesday, June 24, at9 o’clock, A. M. 


MARYLAND: IN NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE, 


MASSACHUSETTS, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES OF, — 
Paro 29, ate a ministerial body; including also Conference of Churches, 
une 16, , by union of the AssocrATIon and GENERAL CONFEREN 
ganized September 12, 1860). a 
Oficers: Rey. Alonzo H. Quint, D.pD., New Bedford, Secretary; Rev. 
Hayman ville, Registrar; George E, Clarke, Jamaica Plain, Treasurer, (Rey. Joshua T 
Tacker, Chicopev, Moderator; Rev. Amos H, Coolidge, Leicester, Assistant Registrar ) x 
Session of 1873; Natick, “ third Tuesday of June,” at 4 o’clock, p.m. ‘ 


James P. Kimball, 
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~~ MICHIGAN, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF.— Organized October 11, 1842. 

Oficers: Rey. Philo R. Hurd, Eaton Rapids, Secretary and Treasurer. (Rev. Jesse W. 
Hough, Jackson, Moderator; Rev. Emery G. Chaddock, Union City, Scribe; Rev. Simeon O. 
Allen, Pontiac, Assistant Scribe.) 

Session of 1873: Lansing, ‘‘ third Wednesday in May,” at 74 o’clock, P.M. 


~~ MINNESOTA, GENERAL CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF.— Organized October 23, 1856. 
Officers: Rey. Henry A. Stimson, Minneapolis, Recording Secretary and Treasurer; Rev. 
Richard Hall, St. Paul, Statistical Secretary. (Rev. Sidney Barteau, Zumbrota, Moderator; 
Rey. J. Augustus Towle, Northfield, Scribe; Rev. Horace Bumstead, Minneapolis, Assistant 
Scribe.) 
Session of 1873: St. Paul, ‘ second Thursday of October,” at 7 o’clock, P.M.S 


Mississippi: See LOUISIANA, 


_——~ Missourt, GENERAL CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF.— Organized October 27, 1865. 
Officers: Rey. Charles C, Harrah, Brookfield, Secretary and Treasurer. (Rey. James 
Cruickshanks, Webster Groves, Moderator; Rev. George G. Perkins, Hamilton, Assistant 
Secretary.) 


Session of 1873: Webster Groves, Wednesday, October 15, at 74 o’clock, P.M. 


NEBRASKA, CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF. — Organized August 8, 1857. 
Officers. — Rey. James B. Chase, Jr., Fremont, Stated Clerk and Treasurer. 
Session of 1873; Probably ‘‘ second Thursday in June,” at 8 o’clock, P.M. 


——~ NeEw HAmpPsHire, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF.— Organized June 8, 1809. 

Officers: Rey. Franklin D. Ayer, Ooncord, Secretary; Rey. Henry A. Hazen, Pittsfield, 
Statistical Secretary and Treasurer. (Rev. 8. Leroy Blake, Concord, Moderator; Rev. 
Albert B, Peabody, Stratham, Scribe; Rey. William O, Carr, Barnstead, Assistant Scribe.) 

Session of 1873: Laconia, ‘‘ Tuesday after the second Sabbath of September.” | 


_~ New JERSEY, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF,— Organized June 2, 1869. 
Officers : Dea. Samuel Holmes, Montclair, Moderator; Rev. Walter E, C. Wright, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., Secretary; Rey. George B. Bacon, Orange, Treasurer. 
Session of 18738: Montclair, Tuesday, October 28, at 74 o’clock, P. M. 


_— NeEw YorK, GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF.,— Organized May 21, 1834. 

Officers: Rey. Edward Taylor, Binghamton, Secretary; Rev. Dwight W. Marsh, Owego, 
Statistical Secretary; Rev. Augustus F. Beard, Syracuse, Treasurer, (Rev. Dwight W. 
Marsh, Owego, Moderator; Rev. Frederick B. Allen, Canandaigua, Rev, George R, Merrill, 
Medina, Scribes; and Rey. JohnC. Taylor, Penn Yan, Assistant Scribe ) 

Session of 1873: Broadway Tabernacle, New York, Tuesday, October 21, at 3 o’clock, P.M. 


Norte CAroLina.— No organization. 


_-— ONTO, CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. — Organized June 24, 1852. 
Officers : Rev. A. Hastings Ross, Springfield, Register, Statistical Secretary, and Treasurer, 
(Rey. E. B. Fairfield, p.p., Mansfield, Moderator; Dea. 8S. M. Hotchkiss, Columbus, Scribe; 
Rey. Horatio N, Burton, Sandusky, Assistant Scribe.) 
Session of 1873; Bast Cleveland, ‘‘second Tuesday of June,” at 7 o'clock, P.M. 


_-— OREGON, CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF, — Organized 1848. (?) 
Officers: Rey. W. R. Butcher, Albany, Registrar. (Rey. Obed Dickinson, Salem, Modera- 
tor; Rev. W.R. Butcher, Albany, Clerk.) 
Session of 1873: Dalles, ‘third Thursday in June,” at 9 o’clock, A.M. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — No General Association. Several local organizations, viz. : 

I. THe ConGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.— A. B, Ross, 
Rockdale, Register. Annwal Meeting on the second Tuesday in February; Semi-annual, 
second Tuesday of September. 

II. The Congregational churches of central Pennsylvania held a QUARTERLY CONFER - 
ENCE.— Rev. E. R. Lewis, Pottsville, Permanent Secretary. 

IM, THe Wertsnh OCoNGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 
Rev. J. B. Cook, Danyille, Moderator; Rey. D. A. Evans, Audenried, Scribe; J, W. Davies, 
Pittston, Treasurer,— Session of 1873: Mt. Carmel, in September, 
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‘IV. THe WELSH CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA. — 
Rey. E. W. Jones, Johnstown, Moderator; Rev. H. E. Thomas, Pittsburg, Scribe; Evan 
Davies, Pittsburg, Treasurer. — Sessions of 1878: Pittsburg and Birmingham, time to be 
designated by those churches. 

In addition to the above, churches are connected with New York, Onto, and NEw 


JERSEY. 


RHODE ISLAND, CONGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE. — Organized May 3, 1809. 

Officers: Rey. Thomas Laurie, D.D., Providence, Stated Secretary; G. L. Claflin, Provi- 
dence, Treasurer. (Rev. James G. Vose, Providence, Moderator; Rev. Calvin R. Fitts 
Slatersville, Scribe; R. F. Latimer, Westerly, Assistant Scribe.) 

Session of 1873: Bristol, Tuesday, June 9 (10 ?), at 10 o’clock, A.M. 


SouTH CAROLINA. — No organization. 


TENNESSEE: See GEORGIA. 


TEXAS, CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF.— Organized December 4, 1871. 

Oficers: Rey. Aaron Rowe, Corpus Christi, Moderator; Rev. David Peebles, Victoria, 
Scribe. 

Session of 1873: No report. 

VERMONT, GENERAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS AND CHURCHES IN, — 

Organized June 21, 1796. 

Oficers: Rev. Joseph Chandler, West Brattleboro’, Register; Rev. Joseph Torrey, East 
Hardwick, Corresponding Secretary; Rev. William 8. Hazen, Northfield, Secretary of Sab- 
bath Schools. (Rev. Aldace Walker, D.D., Wallingford, Moderator; Rev. Perrin B. Fisk, 
Lyndonville, Scribe; Rey. Edward P. Wild, Craftsbury, Assistant Scribe.) 

Session of 1878: Middlebury, ‘third Tuesday in June,” at 10 o’clock, A.M. 


VIRGINIA: in NEw JERSEY CONFERENCE. 
WASHINGTON TERRITORY.— No organization. 
WEsT VIRGINIA, — No organization. 


Wisconsin.— The churches are in the PRESBYTERIAN AND CONGREGATIONAL CONVEN- 

TION OF WISCONSIN. — Organized October —, 1840, 

Officers: Rev. Henry C. Hitchcock, Kenosha, Stated Clerk and Treasurer; Rev. Enos J. 
Montague, Fort Atkinson, Permanent and Statistical Clerk. (Rev. Lyman Whiting, D.D., 
Janesville, Moderator; Rev. Horatio M, Case, Allen’s Grove, Temporary Clerk.) 

Session of 1878: Hau Claire, Thursday, October 2, at — o’clock. 


Wrominc.—No organization. 


ONTARIO AND QUEBEC, CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF. — Organized 1853, 

Oficers: Rey. G@, Cornish, Montreal, Chairman; Rey, Edward Ebbs, Ottawa, Secretary ; 
Rey. E. Barker, Fergus, Out., Statistical Secretary. 

Session of 18/3: Brantford, Ont., Wednesday, June 4, at 73 o’clock, P.M, 


Nova ScoriA AnD NEW BRUNSWICK, CONGREGATIONAL UNION oF.— Organized 1847, 
Oficers: Rey. 8. G. Dodd, St. John, N. B., Chairman; James Woodrow, St. John, N.B. 

Secretary-Treasurer; Rev. R. K. Black, Milton, N. 8., Missionary Secretary, : : 
Session of 1873: Yarmouth, N.8., in July. 


MEETINGS IN 1873, IN ORDER OF DATE, 


Louisiana, January. 

Pennsylvania, Western, Tuesday, February 11, 

Indiana, Elkhart, Thursday, May 15, at 74 o’clock, Pp. M 
Michigan, Lansing, Wednesday, May 21, at 74 « ee 
Illinois, Elgin, Wednesday, May 28, at 74“ “ 
Iowa, Burlington, Wednesday, June 4, at 74 « 6“ 


Ontario and Quebec, Brantford, Ont, Wednesday, June 4, at7i  « a 


AY 
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Rhode Island, Bristol, Tuesday, June 10, at 10 o’clock, a. M. 
Ohio, Hast Cleveland, ‘Tuesday, June 10, at 7 Se Pa Mis 
Kansas, Lawrence, Wednesday, June 11, at 7 ‘“ sn 
Nebraska, (?) Thursday, June 12, at 8 ce a 
Connecticut, Association, Talcottville, Tuesday, June 17, at 11 0 AR Ms 
Vermont, Middlebury, Tuesday, June 17, at 10 ee se 
Massachusetts, Natick, Tuesday, June 17, at 4 PLM. 
Oregon, Dalles, Thursday, Junel9,at9 ‘* A.M. 
Maine, Gorham, Tuesday, June 24, at 9 a a 
Nova Scotia, etc., Yarmouth, July 

New Hampshire, Laconia, Tuesday, September 16, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Pennsylvania, Welsh, September, day not decided. 
Wisconsin, Eau Claire, Thursday, October 2, at 74 o’clock, P. M. 
Texas, (?) Thursday, October 2. 

California, Santa Cruz, Wednesday, October 8, at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Georgia, Talladega, Ala., Wednesday, October 8, 

Minnesota, St.Paul, Thursday, October 9, at 7 o’clock, P. M. 
Missouri, Webster Groves, Wednesday, October 15, at 74 ‘ st 
New York, New York, Tuesday, October 21, at 3 “ Hd 
New Jersey, Montelair, Tuesday, October 28, at7h ce 
Colorado, Boulder, Wednesday, October 29, 


Connecticut, Conference, Not fixed; probably at Middletown, in November. 
Dakota, No report. 
Kentucky, No report. 


NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, RECOMMENDED 
BY THE NATIONAL COUNCIL. 


I, AMERICAN BoARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN Missions. — Organized in 1810. 
Corresponding Secretaries: Rev, Selah B, Treat, and Rev. N. George Clark, D.D. 
Treasurer: Langdon 8, Ward, —all at Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 

District Secretaries : 

Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont, — Rev. William Warren, D.D., Gorham, Me. 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island, — Vacant. 
New York City and the Middle States, including Ohio, — Rev. Charles P, Bush, D.D., 

Bible House, New York City. 

Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa,Missouri, Kansas, and Nebraska,— 

Rey. Simon J. Humphrey, 107 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, II. 

For the work in nominally Christian lands,—Rey. Joseph Emerson, 16 Congregational 

House, Boston, Mass. 

Women’s Board (auxiliary to above): Mrs. George Gould, Secretary; Miss Abbie B. 

Child, Home Secretary, 1 Congregational House, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Homer Bartlett, 25 

Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass., Treasurer. 


II. AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL Union.— Organized in 1853: 
Corresponding Secretaries: Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., 69 Bible House, New York City ; and 
Rey. Christopher Cushing, D.D., 20 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 
- Treasurer : N, A. Calkins, 69 Bible House, New York City. 


QI. AMERICAN Home Missionary SociETY. — Organized in 1826: 

Secretaries for Correspondence: Rev. David B. Coe, D.D., Rev. Alexander H. Clapp, D:D., 
and Rey. Henry M. Storrs, p.D., — all at Bible House, New York City. 

Treasurer: William Henry Smith, Bible House, New York City. 

Secretaries of Auxiliaries : 

Maine,— Rey. Stephen Thurston, D.D., Searsport. 

New Hampshire,— Rey, William Clark, p.p., Amherst. 

Vermont,— Rev. Charles §. Smith, Montpelier. 
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Massachusetts,— Rey. Henry B. Hooker, D.D., 22 Congregational House, Boston. 
Rhode Island,— Rev. Constantine Blodgett, D.D., Pawtucket, 
Connecticut,— Rev. William H. Moore, Berlin. 

New York,— Rey. John O. Holbrook, D.D., Syracuse. 
Ohio,— Rev. Thomas E. Munroe, Mt, Vernon, 
Superintendents : 

Rey. Nathaniel A. Hyde, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. Joseph E. Roy, D.D., Chicago, Ill, 

Rev. Martin K, Whittlesey, Alton, Ill. 

Rev. Edwin B. Turner, Hannibal, Mo., 

Rev. Wolcott B. Williams, Charlotte, Mich. 

Rey. Leroy Warren, Pentwater, Mich, 

Rey. Franklin B, Doe, Ripon, Wis. 

Rev. Ephraim Adams, Dacorah, Iowa. 

Rey. Joseph W. Pickett, Des Moines, Iowa, 

Rev. Richard Hall, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rey. Sylvester D. Storrs, Quindaro, Kan. 

Rey. Orville W. Merrill, Lincoln, Neb. 

Rey. James H. Warren, San Francisco, Cal. 


IV. AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, — Organized in 1846, 

Corresponding Secretaries: Rey. George Whipple, and Rey. Michael E. Strieby, D.D., 
59 Reade Street, New York City. 

Field Secretary: Rey. E. M. Cravath, 59 Reade Street, New York City. 

Secretary of Indien Missions: Rev. Edward P. Smith. 

District Secretaries: Rey. Charles L. Woodworth, 21 Congregational House, Boston, 
Mass,; Gen. Charles H. Howard, Chicago, Ill.; and Rev. Gustavus D. Pike, New York City. 


V. CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. — Organized in 1832, 
Secretaries: Rev. Asa Bullard, and Rev. William Barrows, D.D. 
. Treasurer: Moses H. Sargent, — all at Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


VI. FOR MINISTERIAL EDUCATION: 
1, AMERICAN EDUCATION SocIETY. — Organized in 1815, 
Corresponding Secretary: Rey. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D, 
Treasurer: James M. Gordon, — both at 15 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 
2. SocIkTY FOR THE PROMOTION OF COLLEGIATE AND THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION, — 
Organized in 1843, 
f sadagaiopscy Secretary: Rev. Horatio Q. Butterfield, D.p., 62 Bible House, New York 
ty. 
Treasurer: Samuel Holmes, 255 Pearl Street, New York City. 
8. THE WESTERN KDUCATION SOCIETY. — Organized in 1864, 
Secretary: Rev. Moses Smith, 48 Hamilton Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
Treasurer: Lyman Baird, 90 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill, 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


The Seminaries at Bangor, Me., Andover, Mass., New Haven, Ct., Hartford, Ct., Oberlin 
O., Chicago, Ill., and Oakland, Cal., are represented in the National Council. Full lists af 


Faculty and Students, with statements of terms, vacations, etc., appear annually in our April 
number, 


THE 


Congregational Quarterly. 
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JOHN BULKLEY PERRY. 


Ir is manifestly the special function of the Christian 
preacher to unfold the doctrines concerning the nature and 
character of God. The atheistic and pantheistic tendencies 
of the times demand that he shall make known God in crea- 
tion ; while the yearnings of the human soul call for the 
doctrine of God in Redemption. To apprehend these points, 
in which all the great questions of theology are involved, two 
books for instruction are given, — Nature, and the Revealed 
Word. The Scriptures may well be termed the great History 
of Redemption. They are the unfolding of the genealogy, 
the antecedents, the coming, and the great work of Christ. 
The genealogies of Matthew and Luke may be said to cover 
one great aim of the Old Testament. We understand from 
these why the book of Ruth has been given; why Rahab, the 
harlot, occupies her place in the sacred story ; why the lives of 
prophets, judges, and kings are written with such precision. 
They are the family record, —the lineage of Christ, the Son 
of Joseph, traced back to “ Adam who was the son of God.” 
They begin with the assumption of the Divine existence. 

Pantheists, atheists, and deists, as a matter of course, reject 
the inspired teachings. The preacher of the word certainly 
should be able to refute their objections; and there is no 
better lesson-book outside the Bible, than the earth covered 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1873, by SamugL Burn AM, for the Proprietors, 
in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 
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with the tracings of God’s finger. The preacher should be 
thoroughly acquainted with the word of God, and also a stu- 
dent of his works. The one book is naturally interpreted by 
the other, — yet what do wesee! Asa rule, these studies have 
not been followed out in harmony. Scientists have studied 
the works of- God, and theologians the word of God. There 
have been Christian scientists, and there have been sceptical 
scientists ; and when some theory like that of Darwin has 
sprung into being, the attitude of the church has been one of 
passivity, saying, “Let the scientists fight it out and set- 
tle it.” We must confess the clergy were a long time 
silent after Darwin spoke; and the first responses were, 
“If this theory is the true one, we have only to change our 
interpretation of the Scriptures.” We have learned that the 
Bible does not pretend to teach science or philosophy, geog- 
raphy or an universal history. In view of so many and 
varied attacks on the Bible, would it not, to say the least, 
be more manly for the preacher of God’s word to become 
in a special manner a student of his works? Ought not the 
Christian preacher to act in the progressive movements of 
scientific research, rather than be found on the defensive ? — 
found wanting at the very time when a word might keep 
back a flood of error! 

But how shall this defect be overcome? Must not the 
remedy be applied to our system of theological instruction ? 
We have professors to expound the doctrines of the in- 
spired word; why may we not, in addition, have professors 
who shall make known the latest and accumulated results 
arrived at by scientific investigators, so that each student 
shall be a theologist in the broadest sense,—a student of 
the word and works of God. 

But one theological school has met thisdemand. We would 
not forget that at Yale and Princeton there are more or less 
scientific lectures given, in connection with the respective col- 
leges ; yet the fact remains, the only endowed professorship 
of science in our theological schools is that of Oberlin, One 
person only has occupied that chair. We refer to Professor 
Perry, the subject of this sketch. We look upon him as a 
scientist and preacher, 
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John Bulkley Perry was born in Richmond, Berkshire 
County, Mass., December 12, 1825. He was the eldest son of 
Daniel, and grandson of the Rev. David Perry, who was pastor 
of the church in the same town about fifty years. His mother 
was Catharine, youngest daughter of William Aylesworth, ‘of 
Canaan, Columbia County, N. Y. Both families are of English 
descent. 

When the subject of our sketch was six years of age, his 
father removed with his family to Burlington, Vt., which place 
became thenceforth his home. He fitted for college in the 
old Burlington Academy. In 1843 he entered the University 
of Vermont, from which institution he was graduated in 1847. 
In September of the same year, after the indulgence of a Chris- 
tian hope long cherished, he united with the First Congrega- 
tional Church in Burlington. Hesoon after visited the Southern 
States on account of ill health, brought on by hard study and 
the severity of the climate. He remained in that section of the 
country some three years, teaching ten months in Garlandville, 
Miss., but devoting the time especially to the improvement of 
his education. He entered Andover Theological Seminary in 
1850. In April, 1853, he received approbation to preach from 
the Andover Association, and was graduated the following 
September. He continued to reside there for some months, 
preaching as opportunity offered, and engaging in further 
studies as a resident licentiate. In 1854 he became the stated 
‘supply of the First Presbyterian Church, Sandlake, N. Y., re- 
maining there some seven months, but declining the call of the 
church to become their pastor. He then spent a few months 
as stated supply in Hinesburg, Vt. Having given up a long 
contemplated visit to Europe, he decided to accept a call 
from the Congregational Church in Swanton, Vt. He was 
ordained and installed December 12, 1855, as pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in that place, over which church 
he remained eleven years. During the latter part of the great 
conflict, he spent some time in the army ; first as a delegate in 
the service of the Christian Commission, and afterwards as 
chaplain of the 20th Vermont Regiment. He was present at 
the taking of Petersburg, and also at the surrender of General 
Lee at Appomattox. At the close of a successful pastorate in 
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Swanton, he supplied the church in Wilmington, Vt., for one 
year, but declined the call to their pastorate extended by the 
church. 

In June of 1867, having a desire to continue his studies, he 
came to Boston, occupying different pulpits until the next 
autumn. Towards the close of the year 1867, he received, 
through Prof. Agassiz, an invitation to a position in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy at Harvard College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he is the director. Having accepted the invi- 
tation, he took charge, under Prof. Agassiz, of the department 
of paleontology. During the year 1871, he accepted his 
appointment as Professor of Science and Theology in Oberlin 
College, Ohio, devoting five months to the duties of his pro- 
fessorship, still holding his position with Prof. Agassiz, and 
giving the rest of the year to the duties growing out of his 
connection with the Museum. 

Mr. Perry was joined in marriage to Lucretia Leavenworth 
Willson (only daughter of Hon. Francis and of Mrs. R. L. 
Willson), of Hinesburg, Vt., March 5, 1856. Mrs. Perry died 
March 28, 1857, leaving a then infant son, who is yet living, 
— Francis Willson Perry. 

He married as his second wife, Mrs. Sophia Harmon 
Wright, at South Bend, Ind., May 27, 1867. This wife, the 
daughter of the late Dr. Ezekiel and of Mrs. Sophia Smith 
Harmon, of Clarkson, N. Y., survives him. : 

These brief historical data can be closed with no better words 
than those lately penned by himself in his diary. ; 


“The foregoing meagre summary indicates that I have lived a very 
quiet, uneventful life, as that of a student, be it of nature or of books, 
usually is. What I have aimed at has been a simple, faithful discharge of 
duty, wherever I have happened to be. The little I have done has been 
in a silent, unobtrusive way, and without ostentation. Thus, as I fain 
would believe, seeds of truth have been sown in many hearts, and gentle 
influences constantly infused into the lives of those in whose society I have 
moved, which, as we may well trust, have been silently working as good 
elements for the elevation of my fellows, and so to the glory of God.” 


From his youth one strong purpose marked his every 
endeavor. Page after page of his diary and his letters to 
friends reveals this fact. Whatever he undertook he did well, 
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He worked well, and in what little time he gave to relaxation, he 
played well. He was, in college, alike champion of the ball- 
ground and of the subtler metaphysics. In reality, he exercised 
with vigor that he might study the more; and, as might be 
expected with such a. propensity, he robbed the play-ground 
that he might be at his work, and he never outgrew this 
habit. ; 

His great reticence led him to remain much by himself, 
“Many persons,” writes a classmate and life-long friend,! 
“associated with him in the same class in college and seminary, 
and in ministerial life, rather knew of him than knew him, 
and hence judged him to be very different from what he really 
was. His way of looking at many subjects was peculiar, and 
his views and feelings were sometimes not only misunderstood, 
but construed as he never intended they should be, and so 
as to represent him to be a very different man from what he 
really was.”. 

But beneath all this reticence beat a warm, genial heart, 
proving him then, as ever since, a friend wherever friendship 
was needed. 

The vigor of his youth and the impulses of his soul, as well 
as his favorite studies, declared him to be actuated by an un- 
flinching devotion to the one purpose of serving God. 

From his diary, written during his stay in the South, when 
twenty-two years of age, we take these words :— 

“The oftener I think of it, the more important does it seem to me to 
devote my whole energies, small as they are, to the accomplishment of 
that great end. And yet I reflect so seldom, or else am drawn away so 
much by my earthly nature, that I am constantly losing sight of what I 


am led to believe to be the true, and the only end, of my being, —to 
glorify God, and to prepare to enjoy Him for evermore in Heaven.” 


Upon the closing day of his college life, August 4, 1847, he 
wrote :— 

“I have got a great work to do before I shall feel prepared to perform 
my part in life. Have I not been very slack in my duty, and thoughtless 
in respect to my own eternal welfare, and that of others? I have worked 


hard, but not so hard as I should have done. O that I may live the rest 
of my life with more particular reference to the great end of my being!” 


1 The Rev. Clark E. Ferrin, of Hinesburg, Vt. 
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Upon his twenty-third birthday he made this record : — 


“My past life seems but a dream, it has fled so rapidly. So much of 
my stay upon earth is gone, and how little have I accomplished! Am I 
living as I ought? Ought I not to be more fixed in purpose? Ought I 
not, during the coming year, to strive with more determined aims? Shall 
I not seek to live more for Christ and less for self?” 


Such was the early purpose of the young student. The Rev. 
Mr. Ferrin says of his collegiate life: “ He was known as a very 
sedate and studious man, with very little that was boyish about 
him. His standing, as a scholar, was good, and his deportment 
always correct. His more intimate associates were the Christian 
men of the college.” 

His tendencies were towards metaphysics, which branch of 
study doubtless had much to do in forming his style of thought 
and language, as more fully developed afterwards. During the 
last two years of his college course, he was especially interested 
in the subject of geology. 

But a thousand men may have a purpose, while only one of 
the number can carry it out. System is required. One may 
be ambitious, yet never realize his desires. Mr. Perry sys- 
tematically pursued his purpose. Asan example of his method 
we may ‘find in his diary the plan to which he adhered the year 
after leaving college, while at the South :— 

From five to five three quarters A. M., study of Scripture, re- 
flection, and devotion. 

From five three quarters to six and a half a.m., German. 

From eight to ten a.m., Natural Sciences. 

From ten to ten and a half a.m., French. 

From ten and a half to eleven and a half a. m., Greek. 

From eleven and a half a.m. to twelve m., Latin. 

From two to three p.M., History, Politics, etc. 

From three to four p. M., English poetry. 

From four to five Pp. m., German. 

From five to six p.M., Philosophy. _ 

From nine to nine and a half p.m., Bible, devotions, ete. 

A system, thorough as the above, he carried out through life 
in everything which he undertook. It is also to be noticed 
that he never began or ended the day’s duties except with 
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devotions. As expressed in his diary, he habituated himself to 
write out some of his thoughts in each department of study. 
But he says :—: 


“My devotional exercises are those I would least neglect. They prt 
me in a happy tone of mind for other inquiries. But it is not on grounds 
of expediency alone that I would devote a portion of time to his worship. 
I would hope that I am influenced, though it be in a small degree, by love. 
I would hope that I do it for the purpose of honoring and glorifying Him 
not in hope of a reward.” 


No sooner had he penned the above comments (among oth- 
ers) upon his plan for the day, than he cast his thoughts upon 
the future. In that diary, written in his twenty-fourth year, he 
says: “I do not wish to enter upon the practice of any profes- 
sion until I am about thirty years old.” It is certainly a fact 
of note that he was ordained and installed for his great work 
upon his thirtieth birthday. He says, “If I should live thus 
long, I would spend the time until then in preparing myself for 
the full performance of the duties of life.” This he did. “I 
would then devote myself entirely to the good of my fellows 
for fifteen or twenty years ; and then . . . I would withdraw 
from the public, and endeavor to become better prepared for 
death. Of course one should be prepared for death at all times, 
yet it seems peculiarly fitting to spend the close of one’s life in 
closer communion with one’s Maker.” No heavenly messenger, 
perhaps, dictated the lines, but there is another strange coinci- 
dence. Fifteen or twenty years of active work. Call the bal- 
ance of the two numbers seventeen! and he fulfilled that wish. 
He died with the harness on. He might possibly have spent 
his last days ina closer communion, but when the call came he 
was ready. The wish he expressed in his twenty-fourth year 
was fulfilled almost to the letter. 

We have spoken of his system in carrying out his purpose ; 
now what was this great idea? We pass back again to his 
diary written on his twenty-third birthday. He writes :— 


“If my life is spared, I trust I may some day be able to reconcile the 
sciences with each other, and especially with religion. I am beginning to 
look upon that as the great work of my life. It is more than has yet been 
fairly accomplished, so far as I know, and more than I can hope to do 
satisfactorily. I would direct all my efforts ‘to the unfolding of my own 
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powers, so as to be able to understand the Scriptures, and be able to 
justify the ways of God to man. I have for a long time felt in this way ; 
and O! that I may have strength to accomplish it, if it will tend at all to 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 


Theology and science ; the Scriptures and nature; the in- 
spired revelation and the direct work of God! The two can 
never conflict ; yet it must be confessed theologians were once 
afraid of scientists! and scientists were bitter in return. Emi- 
nent Christians have been eminent scientists, but in the grand 
harmony of religion and science few have been interested. 
Newton and Hugh Miller, types of a large class, looked deeply 
into the truths of nature, but it remained for others to unfold 
the relations existing between the facts of science and those 
given in the written word. In such a work Prof. Perry bore 
a prominent part. With a faith undaunted he took up the 
problem. He held most tenaciously to the Scriptures, and all 
the great Evangelical doctrines. It may also be as truly said, 
he honored the works of God, inasmuch as they revealed to him 
the excellences of the Divine nature. As a friend’ says, “If he 
exalted the works, putting them and the word of God nearer 
side by side than other men had done, it was because he had 
studied the works more than other men, thought upon them 
more, and saw more of God inthem. He believed that the two, 
as revelations of God and from God, supplemented each the 
other, never opposed or denied each other. He hesitated to 
interpret nature so that it would seem to deny what he believed. 
was taught in the Bible. So, too, he hesitated to interpret 
the Bible so that it would deny what he believed to be taught 
in nature. This position certainly made Mr. Perry a devout 
student of the word of God, and not only an enthusiastic but 
also a devout student of the zworks of God.” 

This idea of his youth he carried out. All through his 
ministry he recreated where he might find the most of nature, 
The first place of his ministry, Swanton, Vt., was washed by 
the waters of Lake Champlain. Always faithful to his people, 
he yet found time to explore most fully the geologic forma- 
tions of the region. 

In the year 1860, the celebrated geologist, Prof. Jules Mar- 
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cou, came over to this country from Zurich, Switzerland. Soon 
after his arrival he received a letter from Mr. Berrand, of 
Prague, Austria, requesting him to inquire concerning the 
geologic formation of Vermont; for, said Mr. Berrand, the 
State report is not accurate. The report had said that the 
eastern and western shores of Lake Champlain were composed 
of the same strata. The views of Mr. Berrand agreed with 
those of the late Dr. Emmons, of New York, namely, that the 
rocks upon the eastern side of the lake are Taconic, while 
those of the western shore are Silurian. 

While engaged in his researches in the town of Georgia, 
Vt., Prof. Marcou was met by a farmer, who suggested that the 
Rev. Mr. Perry, of Swanton, some ten miles distant, was well 
acquainted with the strata of the whole region. No further 
introduction was needed. Prof. Marcou at once sought his 
acquaintance, and was agreeably surprised to find him fully 
settled upon the same theory as that of Mr. Berrand. No 
amount of persuasion could turn the inflexible parson from the 
idea, although at that time he stood almost alone in his belief, 
no geologist in this country supporting him. The admiration 
of Prof. Marcou (now a resident of Cambridge) was enlisted 
because of such original and fearless research, and this friend- 
ship, so strongly cemented by a common taste, was perhaps 
the great turning-point in Mr. Perry’s future. His was then a 
comparatively common knowledge, yet, by arduous exertions, 
in five years he was fitted to take the highest position in the 
country as a paleontologist. 

In addition to his duties as pastor, he assumed the superin- 
tendence of the town schools. It was no uncommon occur- 
rence for him to examine a class in reading or grammar, while 
the handle of his hammer protruded from the satchel sus- 
pended at his side. A few in the parish thought their pas- 
tor should be engaged in something better than “ cracking 
rocks”; but he kept on “cracking,” and they filled up the 
chinks of their walls with the pieces he had thrown aside. 
He was building something better, even, than stone-walls. He 
traversed every meadow and field and forest. He was, in this 
manner, working out the great purpose of his youth and riper 
manhood, and time has justified his course. 
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He exemplified his idea; he was both preacher and scien- 
tist ; and it is difficult to speak of him in either distinct capa- 
city. His mind was truly metaphysical. He was subtle in 
argument, but clear and decisive in stating his points. He 
never spared an opponent of what he termed the truth. He 
never spoke as a partisan defender, even on religious themes, 
but always as a defender of what he believed to be the 
truth. He elaborated every point, allowing no hearer to take 
anything for granted, and hardly allowing him to receive an 
unexplained suggestion. This may have been regarded as his 
chief fault. Some might have said he explained too much. 
But this characteristic, if a fault in his preaching, was a 
crowning excellence’in his demonstrations of science. 

Men have thought more in theology than in science ; hence, 

while the preacher, as a teacher of religion, is to address his 
congregation as learners, there are yet certain ideas they have 
thought out, which he need not explain. But where a thou- 
sand are somewhat conversant with theology, not more than 
one has investigated the laws of nature; therefore, from the 
very structure of his mind, and from his conviction of the needs 
of his audiences, he was more brilliant in the discussions 
of science than of theology. 

During all his ministry he gave occasional lectures on his 
favorite themes. These were repeated in neighboring towns, 
as Brattleboro’ and Bennington, Vermont; North Adams, Mass.; 
and, later, in Mount Vernon Church, Boston, His lectures 
in Wilmington, during his residence there, created such 
an enthusiasm as is seldom seen ; while, at the same time, both 
church and Sabbath-school grew rapidly. Through his labors, 
seconded by those of an efficient superintendent, the Sabbath- 
school increased in numbers from forty to two hundred and 
fifty in one year’s time. 

In the “ Congregational Quarterly” of April, 1870, Mr. Perry 
discussed “Sundry Objections to Geology” with the hand and 

brain of a master. In a foot-note he suggested a want greatly 
felt in our theological seminaries, viz, A distinct department 
having for its aim the relation of the sciences to the Bible. So 
pervaded with piety and rich with learning was the whole article, 
and so manifest was the suggested demand, that, in a few months, 
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in answer to repeated solicitations, he was duly appointed a pro- 
fessor of such adepartment, in Oberlin Theological Seminary. 
At last the dream of his youth was fulfilled; and at his death 
he stood alone in a sphere destined to widen with the years. 

So clear was his conception of his duties at the Museum, in 
Cambridge, that Prof. Agassiz says he should have regarded it 
an intrusion, had he asked him what his labors were. Five 
years only he had labored there; but so long as the museum 
stands, so long will his work be carried on as himself had 
planned it. He had classified the fossils of the ancient geologic 
formations ; and had nearly completed a classification of the 
fossils of the Tertiary period. He had published several im- 
portant treatises in pamphlet form, besides contributing a large 
number of articles to various magazines and papers. 

Various suggestions have been made, relative to the preser- 
vation of his writings in some permanent form. As an incen- 
tive to such a result, Prof. Agassiz has given the following 
order in which his collected writings should be arranged. 

i. Theological Geology. 

Tertiaries. 

The Lake Champlain Series. 
Massachusetts Geology. 
Glacial Phenomena. 

Paleozoic Corals. 

Foliated Rocks. 

Change of Level of Continents. 

Whether or not such a disposition of his writings shall ever 
be made, the above table gives us an insight into what have 
been his active labors. 

Reference has already been made to the brief season Mr. 
Perry spent in Boston, at the close of his last pastorate. In 
December of 1867, the eighteenth day, a company of naturalists, 
familiarly known as. the “ Boston Society of Natural History,” 
were convened at their rooms. Among the number was Prof. 
Agassiz. A stranger to him, and to the large majority, read a 
paper, entitled “ Queries on the Red Sandstone of Vermont.” 
As the reader advanced in his theory, Prof. Agassiz inquired 
his name. It was the Rev. Mr. Perry of Vermont. At the 
close of the article the Professor arose, and spoke of his interest 
both in the theme and the essayist. He said he had, from 
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time to time, heard geologists discuss this same topic, “ but 
now,” said he, “I know who furnished them with the materials 
which they used.” At the close of the proceedings he invited 
Mr. Perry to come to the museum at a certain date ; and then 
and there offered him the place, which he, having accepted, 
held until his death. The mutual interest of the two in the 
studies of science was only equalled by their mutual friendship. 

“The only fault I have ever seen in him,” says the great 
naturalist, “ was his propensity to overwork. I sent him South 
thinking the excursion would give him recreation, but he worked 
the more; and when his call came to accept a professorship 
in Oberlin, I said, Go! it will be a means of rest. But the 
recreation brought only a larger amount of labor.” 

The resolutions passed by the Oberlin Faculty, and the letters 
of President Fairchild and Professor Mead, disclose his great 
success there. Professor Mead says :— 

“ Professor Perry was very successful in exciting in the stu- 
dents a deep interest in the study of the natural sciences. His 
lectures were acknowledged by all to be very able; and his 
own enthusiasm for his favorite department produced its nat- 
ural effect in stirring up a like enthusiasm in his pupils. The 
best opportunity which he had to show his scientific attainments 
was at the Theological Institute at the close of the summer 
term. He had been invited to discuss the subject of Darwin- 
ianism. A large audience of clergymen and others had gath- 
ered, from interest both in the subject and in the speaker. For. 
more than an hour and a half he held the undivided attention 
of his audience to a carefully stated presentation of the whole 
matter, in which he so thoroughly grasped and handled the 
subject as to elicit from all expressions of the greatest satisfac- 
tion. Rev. Dr. Gulliver, President of Knox College, was our 
guest, and on returning home remarked, ‘ That was a wonderful 
discussion of the subject.’” 

Says the same authority, “ Professor Perry was more than 
a scientific man, — he was one of the most earnest of Chris- 
tians. It was a matter of common remark that science to him 
was religion itself/ All nature was bathed in the light ot 
Divine love, and he had none of the difficulties which so many 
scientific men have, of looking through nature up to nature’s 
God. Rather, he did not need to look through nature ; God in 
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Christ was present to his thoughts in nature. He walked 
with God.” Thus from every source we gather the same fact, 
—he was carrying out the one great purpose of his youth, a 
purpose which developed with his advancing years. 

But his was not a narrow mind. While in the seminary at 
Andover, under the encouragement of the late Prof. Bela B. 
Edwards, he studied several Semitic languages, and such was 
his proficiency, in the venerated professor’s estimation, that for 
a time he continued his studies in this direction with a view 
to a professorship in Hebrew or Oriental literature. Soon, 
however, he gave up the idea, and bent every endeavor to his 
preparation for his chosen work, the ministry. He was con- 
versant with twelve languages. “Ihave hardly known which 
to admire most,” says Prof. Agassiz, “his thorough understand- 
ing of his profession, or his broad culture. Heseemed at home 
in every department of literature.” 

He was a. sharp critic. He knew no compromise. Faults 
of style and of grammar were subjected to a stern exposure. 
He had little pity when the writer upon any subject had been 
led into any misstatement of the truth, as he regarded it. It 
made no difference who composed the treatise. He assumed 
that the author had written for the sake of the truth ; therefore, 
when it was misrepresented the fact should be known. Some- 
times men were chafed by his criticisms, but they knew not the 
man. It was their work he guaged, not themse'ves. He spoke 
ill of no man. ; 

“ There are four things,” writes another, ‘“ which impressed 
me the more, the more I knew him; these were, his sincere good- 
ness, his intellectual ability and culture, his great devotion to 
the cause of science and religion, and his remarkable modesty.” 
The above seems to us a clear analysis of his character. 

His five last months of labor were spent in Oberlin. At the 
close of his duties there he visited Dubuque, Iowa. With a 
little party he explored a cave near that city, a place of inter- 
est. He entered it at six o’clock Saturday evening, intending 
to spend but four hours in inspection. Advancing, when any 
other position became impossible, upon his hands and knees, 
he found new specimens of a Father’s handiwork. The little 
company came forth at two o'clock Sunday morning, but not 

’ Rev, Walter Forsyth, Inglewood, Ill. 
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until the work of death was begun within him. He preached 
twice that day in Dubuque. The lamp was burning brightly. 
Notwithstanding his weakness, from over-exertion, and the 
incipient illness resulting from that visit to the cave, he con- 
tinued his explorations another week, when the Sabbath 
found him at Humboldt College, Springvale, Iowa. Twice 
he preached before the College that day, his theme, “ God in 
Creation.” The lamp burned as brightly as ever ; yet when 
he laid aside his “ brief” that night, his work as a preacher 
was done. The next Sabbath he was at his home in Cam- 
bridge,— home again, only to die. The fever, typhoid, which 
had been upon him for several days, had become more violent. 
The light of the lamp began to flicker. In his sickness, as in 
health, the great purpose of his life was manifest. He was 
preacher and scientist still. He would examine specimens, 
then lay them one side, and the next moment was in the place 
of prayer. He urged strongly and clearly the claims of the Bible 
and the claims of Christ. He was persuading some doubter 
to come to his Saviour. He was living his life over again. 

Having once rested fora season, his face was suddenly lighted 
with joy, as he exclaimed, “Enchantingly! Entrancingly!” 
Struck by the expression of his face no less than by the spoken 
words, Mrs. Perry asked, “ What is so beautiful?” when he 
replied, “O! all about us.” He said afterwards to a kind 
watcher, “You cannot help me; the physician cannot ; but 
Christ can.” In reply to the question, “Is Christ very near: 
you?” he said, “ Most certainly.” Upon the evening before 
he died, he said to his wife and his brother, “Stand up! stand 
up!” They raised him in the bed, when, with hands extended, 
he slowly and reverently pronounced the benediction. These 
were his last spoken words. May that benediction rest upon 
all who knew him! Upon a cloudless morning, October 3, 
1872, he sweetly fell asleep. The lamp had ceased to burn. 

He was a faithful minister ; he was an honored scientist ; 
but he will always be remembered as an expounder of the 
relations between the two,—an interpreter of the word and 
works of God. 


Davip O. MEars. 
Cambridge, Mass. se 
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A BELIEF IN THE ENDLESS PUNISHMENT OF THE 
WICKED AN ESSENTIAL PREREQUISITE TO THE 
ORDINATION OF A MINISTER.} 


PRELIMINARY to the consideration of the main subject, let it 
be observed, — 

1. That we are concerned only with the case of a man seek- 
ing ordination as a so-called Orthodox Congregational minister. 
Of course, the belief in question would prevent ordination in 
those denominations known as unevangelical; and in those 
known as evangelical, other than our own, while the same 
principles may apply, the specific conditions and customs re- 
specting the essentials of ordination are different. In most of 
these, the rules and symbols are such that the question is not 
an open one. It is not among Congregationalists, if we look 
merely at denominational precedent and consistency. And 
yet, in the view of a representative Congregationalist, — whose 
creed may be said to be summed up in the maxim, “ Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good,” and who perpetually 
subordinates the definition of forms to the establishment of 
truth, — almost any question, even that respecting the exist- 
ence of any such thing as Congregationalism, may be an open 
one. Hence the Congregational propriety of discussing this 
question, since Congregationalism claims no support except 
from the truth, and, like the solar system, maintains its stabil- 
ity by its motion. 

2. We are concerned at present only with the case of minis- 
terial ordination, and not with the case of personal salvation. 
That this belief is directly essential to salvation, will be main- 
tained by few, if any; and yet we can by no means say that 
it is not instrumentally necessary for salvation. A man in- 
structed in the Christian system, may at last be led by his 
belief in this doctrine, and by this alone, to such seriousness 
as shall ensure his repentance. Indeed, it is not unreasonable 
to doubt whether any souls can have such a conception of sal- 


1 An Essay read at the meeting of the Alumni of Andover Seminary, June 26th, 
1872, upon a topic chosen by the Committee of Arrangements, 
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vation, without at least an unconscious acceptance of this doc~ 
trine as is able to rouse them to earnest search.’ 

3. We are not now concerned with the case of individual 
church membership. The church is not, primarily, a fraternity 
of teachers, but of learners. As she properly admits to her 
fold, though not to voting or office-bearing, many whose minds 
are immature, and who have very faint and even false concep- 
tions of doctrine, provided they give evidence of regeneration ; 
so it is right for her to admit one whose mind is in doubt on 
this doctrine, or who, from some peculiarity of mental habit or 
training, cannot accept it, but who has, notwithstanding, all 
the marks of being a renewed man. Still, it is clear that there 
are cases in which, even to simple membership in a church, — 
unless by that is meant mere participation in the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which ought to be left, in the main, to individual responsi- 
bility, — such disbelief, if pronounced, may and ought to be a 
bar. It is said that doctrinal tests ought not to be applied to 
candidates for church membership, and that they were not 
applied in the early history of the church. To which it may 
be replied, that in the case, for example, of a man mature in 
opinion and judgment, who, though to all intents and purposes 
a Christian, is well known to hold and proclaim heresy in 
essential doctrines, and seeks admission to an Evangelical 
church, such a church has no option. The man’s own atti- 
tude, if he defends his heresy, compels the application of doc- 
trinal tests. They are at once, and necessarily, applied to him, 
both by those within and those without the church, through 
his act of seeking admission. Much more will this be true in 
the case of one who, in the office of pastor and teacher, as- 
sumes the guidance and doctrinal instruction of a church. 
But grant that doctrinal tests of fitness for membership in the 
church were not applied in the time of the apostles, — though 
upon careful scrutiny this is not so clear, —still this cannot 
furnish a reason for their omission in all cases now. Every- 

1 “Dr, Watts, all mild and amiable as he was, and delighted to dwell on the 
congenial topics, says, deliberately, that of all the persons to whom his ministry had 
been efficacious, o/y one had received the first effectual impressions from the gentle 
and attractive aspects of religion ; all the rest from the awful and alarming ones,— 


the appeals to fear. And this is all but universally the manner of the divine pro- 
cess of conversion.” — Fohn Foster's Letters, vol ii, p. 243 (Bohn’s Edition). 
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thing depends upon the circumstances in which the church 
finds itself. The rules of admission to a missionary church 
among the Zulus, will differ from those adopted by a church 
in Massachusetts. A knowledge of “ Newton’s Principia,” and 
of the principles of photography, could not have been required 
of a candidate for the chair of natural philosophy in Galileo’s 
time, but it would be indispensable now. Society alone, itself 
created and modified. by the church, in turn compels the 
church to the adoption of loftier standards. Christianity, like 
science, in its progress develops from itself the conditions of 
its own power, defines the evidences of its authority, and 
sharpens continually the demand for the acceptance of its 
fundamental truths. It is true, there is great danger, against 
which perpetual guard must be maintained, that the church 
will hamper itself with useless tradition, and worse than use- 
less dogma, and will wrangle over and insist upon unimportant 
distinctions. Still, we affirm, that as the wider the arch of a 
bridge the more accurately placed and solid must be its abut- 
ments, so it is becoming more and more evident daily that the 
Christianity which is to be broad and strong enough to cover 
the earth, must be a Christianity which, ridding itself of all 
merely human scaffolding, is, in the requirements of its funda- 
mental doctrines, simple, definite, and immovable. 

4. We are not now specially concerned with the alleged fact 
that doctrine, in the theological sense, is more insisted upon 
than character as a requisite for ordination ; that men deficient 
in piety, not to say moral character, can obtain ordination in 
our churches, if only they are intellectually orthodox. Of 
course, one can always say of a minister that he is lacking in 
piety, simply because the standard with which he is measured 
is perfect. But the assertion that religious character is deemed 
by Congregational councils of less importance than correct 
opinions in the candidate, may be flatly denied, without fear of 
a proved contradiction. But even if the statement were true, 
it could not make the holding to doctrinal tests in the exam- 
ination of a candidate wrong, any more than strictness in the 
application of these would make laxity in the use of moral 
tests right. One defect, if it exists, cannot condone for an- 
other. 

SECOND SERIES. — VOL, V. No. 2. 16 
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Proceeding now to the treatment of the theme, we shall 
consider the belief in question as an essential prerequisite for 
the ordination of a minister, for two general reasons: first, | 
because such a belief is necessary to the logical symmetry of 
revealed truth; second, because it is indispensable to the 
power of the preacher. 

It is claimed by some that the doctrine of endless punish- 
ment is a tenet which a preacher may accept or reject, — very 
much as he may believe in or deny a theory of the millennium, 
— provided he does not force his notions upon others ; that it 
is a dogma which has no place among the articles of a stand- 
ing or falling church; and that, therefore, ordination ought not 
to be refused by the churches to any man who does not be- 
lieve in it, if only he holds with entire and cordial faith the 
essential articles of the Evangelical system. This, of course, 
is the same as saying that this doctrine is not, even for the 
case of those who are charged with the instruction of the 
church, essential. Now, if it is not true, it is not essential, 
and the sooner we degrade it from the position of a binding 
article of our faith to the place of indifferent notions, the better. 
But if, taking our stand upon the assumption of its untruth- 
fulness, we find that other doctrines, respecting which there is 
no doubt, are either overturned or obscured, then we have 
good evidence that our position is wrong, and that the doctrine 
is essential. The harmony of truths is the highest proof of 
their truthfulness. 

Let us look at the doctrine of endless punishment as it is 
connected with — 

1. The scriptural doctrine of God’s being and character. In 
one sense, all religion and all theology are contained in the 
question, What is God? For what we are, and are to be, de- 
pends at last upon what He is, and what we conceive Him to 
be. The Scriptures, in their deepest and latest revelations, — 
with which reason, though it could by no means have attained 
to them unaided, certainly in its highest exercise, coincides, — - 
declare God to be a Father, bearing sway in a realm which in its 
future perfected and blessed coming is called the Kingdom of 
God. Principles and laws are essential to the conception of 
such a kingdom. But in the broad and deep revelation which 
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the New Testament gives, these laws are nothing arbitrary, or 
external to God himself, but are simply the manifestations of 
His own character in its immutable essence. The central attri- 
bute of that character is love, to which all other attributes, as 
omnipotence, are subordinated, and by which they are limited. 
To know God as Father, —as the Eternal Love, — with the 
knowledge which includes, or is consequent upon submission 
to His will, is, in the Saviour’s own words, to have eternal life, 
— to have it now, and to have it forever, with.no limitations of 
time. To be without that knowledge, —that is, to be selfish, 
— is to be in eternal death ; to be dead now and dead forever 
in a spiritual death, equally limitless in respect to time. Hence, 
it is apparent to reason that the more clearly the character of 
God as Love is revealed, the more pronounced will be the rep- 
resentations, on the one hand, of the unlimited blessedness of 
knowing Him, and, on the other, the limitless misery of not 
knowing Him. Therefore, we find that Christ, the perfect man- 
ifestation of the love of God, the great Revealer of the eternal 
blessedness of accepting that love, is also the terrible Unfolder 
of the endless misery of resisting that love. “The knowledge 
of opposites is one.” In Christ, “the brightness of the Father’s. 
glory,” — these two opposites stand forth in blazing light, each 
having precisely the same relation to the eternity of God, so 
far as duration is concerned. The more clearly, therefore, a 
preacher declares the love of God as Christ declared it, the 
more clearly — whether conscious of it or not — will he unfold 
the consequences of neglecting that love; and neither reason 
nor revelation, from the stand-point of the divine character, can 
give him the slightest warrant to limit the duration of those 
consequences in one case rather than in the other. Benevo- 
lence is blessedness ; selfishness is misery : and both, whether 
considered now, or endless ages hence. God is eternal love, 
and to have that love is to have the eternal blessedness. But 
love is not a negative thing: it is positive. It is not mere in- 
difference, but a definite activity. Hence, to suppose that love, 
or God, can ever, whether for one moment or for endless ages, 
regard selfishness except with positive indignation, is to destroy 
the very idea of God as perfect love. Or, to put the truth in 
another form, the supposition that to perfect selfishness the 
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infinite benevolence of God can ever appear the same.as to 
perfect unselfishness, makes the divine nature a contradiction, 
and changes its principles into mere feelings. The character — 
of God is thus made inferior in firmness and consistency to 
that of man. The divine love must, therefore, involve the 
divine justice ; the divine indignation is nothing but the divine 
charity as it appears through the eyes of selfishness. Without 
entering into any criticism of words, which men are generally 
able to make signify, with a fair show of reason, pretty much 
what they desire, if to gain God’s love is to gain all things pos- 
itively and forever, what can the loss of that love be but the 
loss of all things forever ? 

But if, seeking to magnify and honor this attribute of love, 
any assert that it #wst at length, in order, by the final over- 
throw of evil, to produce harmony in the eternal and universal 
sphere of the divine government, draw all rebellious souls to 
itself, they forthwith deprive love of its moral character, and 
degrade it to a mere natural attribute, acting by metaphysical 
necessity like omnipotence. The harmony which is predicated 
of such a “must,” is a harmony in which moral beings can 
have no part, since it carries with it a necessity destructive of 
their freedom. The kingdom of God could no longer exist 
except as a kingdom of physical dynamics. Besides, it needs 
_ to be proved that the peace of the kingdom of love can be dis- 

turbed by those who, by their very character, place themselves 
beyond its influence. It is not for us to prescribe the condi- 
tions of the divine concord of being, either for the present or 
the future. Evil and its consequences, as they at present exist, 
in spite of the tenderest exhibitions of eternal love, must be 
explained by us before we can venture to affirm that their ex- 
istence infinite ages hence will interfere with that divine order 
whose central force is love. In either case, therefore, — whether 
one selects the idea that love is incapable of indignation, or 
that it works by necessity, — the divine character, as revealed 
in the Scriptures, is destroyed by a denial of the doctrine of - 
which we are treating. In the one case, God is the personifi- 
cation of good nature ; in the other, He is the blind force of a 
bare naturalism. A disbelief in the doctrine leads logically 
either to a God of sentimentalism, or to fatalism. And ten- 
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dencies to one or the other of these two opposite errors, which 
have their root in the same false conception, are, in point of 
fact, the precise marks which, sooner or later, seem to distin- 
guish those who fall away from the Evangelical system on 
account of their rejection of this doctrine. 

2. Let us consider the belief in hand, in its relation to the 
scriptural representations of the person and work of Christ, 
and as necessary to him who is set apart to declare them. In 
the gospel of St. John, the teaching of the New Testament 
respecting that Person and work, is put in a perfect formula: 
“God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” Here the power and office of our Lord as 
Saviour are brought out, and that office which distinguishes 
Him from all other beings is never lost sight of, either in the 
gospels or the epistles. But if there be no penalty impending 
over the finally impenitent soul, or if that penalty, after lasting 
for a certain period, be it longer or shorter, is yet limited in 
duration by other considerations than those of present faith in 
the Lord Jesus, then the work of Christ dwindles from that of 
a supreme and. only Saviour to that of a mere instructor, and 
His person is depreciated accordingly.. A certain work and 
dignity are left Him, indeed, but they are not the work and 
dignity of the New Testament. To what purpose is the mys- 
tery of the incarnation; the stress laid upon the cross; the 
evidence in the miracles and in the resurrection to a divine 
life, which was, therefore, a divine power; the magnifying of 
the priesthood of Jesus, if, after all the unequivocal and dread- 
ful threatenings of this same Jesus, salvation from a loss of the 
divine life, as endless as the gain of it, be not the whole pith 
and substance of the good tidings? But, it is asked, is it de- 
rogatory to the person of Christ; is it not rather far more 
honorable to Him to suppose that His ultimate work contem- 
plates, and that He has power to provide, unconditioned, a 
salvation which shall finally rescue from a ruin, otherwise in- 
evitable, every soul? The reply to which is, that from the 
deductions of reason, the pardon of a sinner is impossible. It 
is only from revelation that salvation can be claimed for any, 
and the revelation which makes that salvation known, makes 
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known also the conditions of it. Without evidence from Scrip- 
tures, therefore, — which cannot be found, — the supposition 
is entirely gratuitous. But if the notion is looked at merely 
from reason, such a supposition is in the face of both fact and 
theory ; for if the Saviour’s power, unconditioned by anything 
in the sinner, is able to save from penalty eternally, it is 
surely able to save from penalty for a limited time, and there- 
fore it ought now to rescue all men from all present and future 
pain, —a view which, so far as the present is concerned, is 
contrary to fact, and which, in respect to the future state, is 
not entertained at the present day, even by the rejecters of the 
doctrine in question, Some suppose, however, that the incar- 
nation and death of the Almighty Son of God may have been 
necessary to exalt man into perfect conformity to the divine 
image, even though endless pain were not the consequence of 
ultimate impenitence. We do not, indeed, know what large 
and remote effects, by way of elevation, may be contemplated 
in the coming of Christ, for those who now, through Him, 
enter the order of the divine benevolence. But the Scriptures 
say nothing about this work of exaltation, except as a conse- 
quent of, and as based upon, the saving work of Christ. It is 
not so clearly made known for what else Christ’s sacrifice may 
have been necessary ; but there is no propriety in the obvious 
and urgent language of the New Testament, if that sacrifice 
is not the sole avenue of present escape from a death propor- 
tioned in duration to the life which is offered. Derisive criti- 
cism is continually poured upon the Orthodox, because they 
preach that the gospel is intended only to save men from hell. 
Perhaps, in the past, this aspect of Christ’s work has, in Evan- 
gelical teaching, overshadowed the other and later work. If 
so, there is abundant excuse in the word of God; and men 
who have felt and preached most passionately that the love of 
God in Jesus Christ was the root of all good, have found no 
language too strong to set forth the infinite evil consequent 
upon the loss of that love. However, we assert that the Evan- 
gelical doctrine makes room for teaching all that any system 
can teach respecting the power and office of Christ in lifting 
men progressively, and in the way of culture, into all that con- 
stitutes the symmetrical blessedness of the divine likeness 
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But the work of salvation is the primary work, upon which all 
else is laid. Man must be saved before he is taught. Here 
also we find that, as a matter of fact, those who reject the doc- 
trine of endless punishment are led logically to consider sin 
as a matter of ignorance, belonging to man’s childhood ; that, 
therefore, man does not need salvation, but education ; not re- 
generation, but development ; and hence, that Christ must take 
His place among the great teachers of the race simply, — 
from whom He differs, not at all in the kind of His work, or of 
the power with which He accomplishes it, but only in the 
degree of His dignity and efficiency. How subtle and wide- 
spread are these views respecting the nature of sin and the 
person and work of the Saviour, and how utterly inconsistent 
they are with the steadfast representations of the Scriptures, and 
with the deepest necessities of the human soul, does not seem 
to require argument before any one who is at all conversant 
with current religious opinion, and who looks seriously at his 
Bible and into the faces of his fellow-men. The theology of 
Christ, with this doctrine left out, may be drawn from some 
other source, but is not from the Bible. 

3. The denial of the doctrine of eternal condemnation involves 
logically the denial, or at least the misconception of, the doctrine 
of human freedom. In this last seems to us to be the citadel of 
Christian theism, on the maintenance of which depends the whole 
question of God’s personality, and of man’s superiority to matter. 
The sentimentalism joins hands with much of the science of 
the times, to obscure this idea of freedom. The revolt against 
the doctrine of endless punishment claims to be grounded on 
the principles of humanity, and works logically, either to the 
destruction of man’s power to determine morally his own des- 
tiny, and his responsibility for such determination ; or, to such 
a conception of God’s omnipotence as compels His acting by 
a metaphysical necessity in reclaiming man. In either case, 
the freedom left is but a name. If divine love would see itself 
reflected to the higest degree in a created being, that being 
must share the attributes of the Creator himself. To be like 
God, therefore, a being must have in himself the power to 
know God, and freedom to submit himself to that which is the 
ground of God’s nature. But to know God is to have the 
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power of moral discernment, and to submit to Him is to have 
the power of moral self-determination. If man is to be at all 
as man, he must, therefore, have conscience and freedom. But 
freedom ‘and conscience involve, together with the possibility 
and obligation of a good choice, the possibility and reprobation 
of an evil one. Hence, parallel with that capacity of man for 
blessedness, which ‘he can attain only by a voluntary blending 
of his will with the will of the Creator, there must forever be, 
as a necessary negative condition, the capacity for suffering 
inhering in the possibility of his choosing to oppose that will. 
The possibility of an evil choice is established, metaphysically, 
from an examination of the contents of man’s nature; and if 
that choice is possible for once, no argument from reason can 
show that it is not possible forever. That this possible choice 
of evil has been, and still is, actual, we know from experience 
and observation. It is a-‘simple fact, that the sinner persists 
in his selfish choice in opposition to the tenderest appeals of 
the divine pity, and that he continually suffers here, on account 
of this selfish choice, a present misery, which, in itself, has no 
power to reclaim him. These present constitutional conse- 
quences of selfishness need to be explained by those who ob- 
ject that the existence of pain is inconsistent with the divine 
benevolence, before they assert, on the basis of reason, that 
the existence of pain in the eternal future is thus inconsistent, 
It is impossible, therefore, from reason, to overthrow the possi- 
bility of an ‘endless choice of evil, and a consequent endless 
misery on the part of the human soul, without a denial of hu- 
man freedom. Such a denial is, in fact, common enough in 
these days, in one hidden way or another ; either in that pan- 
theistic form which leads men to plunge into excess, because 
they regard all evil as only one necessary aspect or develop- 
ment of the good ; or, in that form of semi-pious fatalism which 
gains expression in the utterances, “I am not responsible for 
my appetites and passions. God, who created me'with them, 
will not be so cruel as to’punish me, even if I do not restrain 
their intensity.” Here begin the loosenings of all religion. 
That the possibility of endless sin, thus established by reason, 
becomes an actual fact in the future, we can know only from 
revelation. But leaving out all other declarations, one awful 
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sentence from the lips of our Lord makes known the fact, cer- 
tainly in the case of those who persist in resisting the en- 
treaties of the divine Spirit : “ He that shall blaspheme against 
the Holy Ghost hath never forgiveness, but is in danger of 
eternal damnation” (Mark iii : 29),— where the xofceasz — 
“ damnation” — of the received text is changed by such critics 
as Lachman, Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford, and Meyer, on the 
highest manuscript authority, into cuaerjuaros,—sin. To be 
“subject to eternal sin” can mean nothing less than being in 
the power of a sinful state, forever progressive in its guilt and 
consequences, We need ask no assistance from other repre- 
sentatives of Scripture, upon the face of which plain men have 
always read, with a conviction of its truth, the endless doom 
of the unrepentant sinner; but in this passage, and in its 
counterparts in the other gospels, taken together with the esti- 
mate which reason gives of the dread capacities of free human 
personality, we have an appalling revelation of the certainty 
that in some there shall be such a persevering resistance to the 
offers of mercy, as shall result finally in “ eternal sin,” — in an 
endlessly recurring choice of evil, and a consequently endlessly 
protracted consciousness of guilt, — until the personality of the 
soul becomes hardened in an irrecoverable selfishness. From 
the depth of this gulf the trembling eye veils itself. It is the 
worm that never dies. It is the product of the sinner’s own 
self-determined relation to that God who is at once love and a 
consuming fire. It is declared by some that the endless exist- 
ence of such suffering souls must be contrary to the concord 
of that completed order of which love is the centre, and that 
the power of ‘such love will eventually overcome their opposi- 
tion ; that we do not, indeed, know the possibilities of power 
to resist the divine Will which the human will: possesses, but 
that the possibilities of power in the divine love to overcome 
that resistance must always be greater. But if the human will 
be supposed to be the object of a power which necessarily 
overcomes it, that power is not the divine love, but a mechan- 
ical force, and that will is no longer the condition of a free per- 
sonality. The divine charity will always draw to itself all those 
who do not voluntarily put themselves beyond its sphere ; and 
by such as do, the harmony of that sphere cannot be disturbed, 
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for as they have put themselves forever beyond the reach of its 
attraction, so they must forever be incapable of deranging it. 
We gain nothing by projecting the problem of sin in its rela- 
tion to free-will into eternity. The conditions are the same in 
time, and those who shrink from the consequences, in its sinful 
exercise, of that free-will in the future, logically end by embrac- 
ing, in the place of the doctrine of freedom revealed in con- 
sciousness, and confirmed by the Scriptures, an error which 
undermines the whole fabric of Christian theism. 

We are to consider now the bearing which a belief in the 
doctrine of endless punishment has upon the power of the 
preacher. This may be regarded in two points of view ; first, 
the power of such belief over the preacher himself; and sec- 
ondly, its power through the preacher upon his hearers. 

1. Belief in the doctrine demands broad, profound, and 
serious thought on the part of the preacher himself. It deepens 
immensely his sense of the dignity and worth of man, and leads 
him — by grappling with problems, which a denial of the doc- 
trine does not solve, because it does not present them—to a wider 
view of both God and man, and their relations. The power of 
the preacher depends, not so much upon his talent or his cul- 
ture, as upon his character, and his character is at last the 
product of the doctrines he holds, provided they have entered 
into his being as living verities. But his effort to justify a// 
the ways of God to man, as they are narrated in the Scriptures, 
is the only way that the teachings of those Scriptures, as reach- 
ing the profoundest wants of the human soul, can become his 
own by a life experience. Hitherto we have looked at some of 
the doctrines of our faith from this as a point of view. We do 
not, however, say that the preacher necessarily estimates the 
gospel, or approaches his congregation from the stand-point of 
this doctrine. Neither will a cold acceptance of this doctrine 
give a man the serious character of the preacher. The doctrine 
is really a doctrine of natural religion, and as such, it generally 
turns out that it is held by wicked men without power. It may 
be so held by the preacher. But it is when -the doctrine is 
approached from the side of the cross that it takes to itself its 
mighty power. The revelation of God’s love is the revelation 
of his wrath. It is impossible, therefore, for the preacher's soul 
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to be overwhelmed with a profound sense of what the love of 
God in Jesus Christ is, without being burdened with the thought 
of what the loss of that love must be. The more he magnifies 
the possession of that love as the eternal life, the more will he 
be impressed with the truth that the loss of it is eternal death. 
It is not in the thunder-given law that this doctrine is most 
clearly made known, but in Jesus, the incarnate love, we catch 
appalling glimpses of the eternal death. There is here an 
accurate metaphysic. The two doctrines are but one. To 
possess the spirit of Christ, by a sound logic is to possess this 
doctrine. Hence we see why the churches apply this doctrine 
as atest ofa man’s deep apprehension of the whole spirit and 
aim of the gospel of love. Are they so far wrong after all? 
There may have been a few notable cases in which men, after 
wrestling long over the doctrine, have denied it, or held it ina 
qualified form, and still have had a pre-eminent gravity of char- 
acter as preachers. And there may be some cases in which 
superficial men, who have never had doubts on the subject, 
seem to have a dreadful lightness and powerlessness in the very 
distinctness and emphasis of their belief. But with these 
exceptions, which may be charged to mental peculiarity or 
spiritual dulness, it is clear that, judged by the contrast between 
those who believe, and those who disbelieve the doctrine, belief 
in it has in all the Christian ages been the spring — perhaps 
unconsciously, but still the spring — of the deepest investiga- 
tions into the mysteries of sin and redemption, the character- 
istic of the devoutest minds, and the incentive to the most seri- 
ous efforts for humanity. 

2. But if belief in this doctrine has this power over the 
preacher himself, it will not fail to be exerted through him upon 
his hearers. There is no deeper or more universal feeling of 
mankind than that which expects punishment for wrong-doing. 
It is an invariable element in all religions. However much it 
may be obscured by false theories or blind guides, it is sure to 
rise even in ungodly men, whenever the irreconcilable issues 
between right and wrong, love and selfishness, are made clear. 
It is to this ever-present instinct which demands penalty for 
sin now and forever, that the Bible appeals. Its psychology is 
perfect. Though men may desire a man to prophesy smoother 
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things to them, they soon lose respect for him, and he loses 
his power over them if he goes to them with such a conception 
of sin, and of the love of God in its redemption, as, having no 
basis either in the Bible or in the truest feelings of the soul, 
suffers him to-deny this doctrine. He may have a certain kind 
of power, which is by no means to: be despised, but it is not 
the power which makes men wonder that the pulpit attracts 
still with the story of self-sacrifice. It is not the power which 
presses upon men the love of Christ, with such a consciousness 
on the part of the preacher of its infinite worth and blessedness 
as makes him feel the loss of it to be the settling down into an 
abyss of eternal horror, of which all material pictures can be 
only the faintest symbol. We do not say that the doctrine 
will directly form the burden of preaching, or that its theolog- 
ical presentation is often, or indeed ever best ; but if a man is 
in earnest in declaring the love of Christ, this doctrine will 
form the dark background of all his preaching. It isthe great 
truth, so deeply rooted in the aroused conscience that often only 
hints will be needed for its manifestation on the part of the 
preacher, but without which his message ceases to have the 
seriousness and authority before which the sinful soul, in its 
helpless need, bows low. The preacher’s unbelief will paralyze 
his own tongue, when he confronts an anxious soul, and will 
insensibly smother in the impenitent of his congregation those 
forebodings for the future which every-day events often awaken, 
and which sometimes have an intensity that forecasts the issues 
of the judgment. Much is said in these days of the educating 
influence of the pulpit, but its peculiar power wellnigh ceases, 
or is reduced to that of the popular lecture, if it be understood 
that the preacher does not believe in the remediless conse- 
quences of that selfishness which persistently withstands the 
holiest strivings of the divine love manifested in the sacrifice of 
Christ. One has but superficially to glance at that scriptural 
eloquence by which plain men have sometimes made the titled 
and learned of the earth tremble, and by which the men and 
the nations have been shaped on whom the world’s prog- 
ress has turned, to see that its secret is not to be found except 
in the conviction held often with grief-bearing tenderness by 
the preacher, — that the eternal love of God is, for the sinner 
who does not submit to it, his eternal wrath, 
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At this point the objection is made, as'an excuse for admit- 
ting to ordination men who do not believe the doctrine of end- 
less punishment, that they have power notwithstanding, and 
that their labors are often blessed to the religious reformation 
ofmen. We reply, that the fact of a man’s power to influence 
souls to a new life is not claimed to be, by any means, the sole 
or indeed the main ground of his fitness for the office of 
preacher. If it were, the ¢hurches would be tempted, more 
sorely than they are at present, to lay hands on a good many 
men, rather indifferent, to say the least, in religious principle 
and fibre. We rejoice in the fact that God can make not only 
the wrath of man, but also the stupidity and crudity and heresy 
and general religious worthlessness of some preachers praise 
him.’ His mercy in this particular is no ground for our in- 
creasing the number. Bad men with worse principles are 
overruled by Him, and weak men with no principles become 
His instruments for good ; hence the power of a given man ora 
given doctrine even to convert men, cannot be relied upon as 
the only criterion of the honesty of the one or the truth of the 
other. Drunkards have converted men to temperance ; blas- 
phemers have startled men from sin, and turned them to God. 
Nevertheless, what council would ordain a man, because, 
though he is not exactly orthodox, his swearing has helped 
men to heaven? If we believe in the doctrines of the Bible, 
we owe something to the conservation of those doctrines in 
deciding the question of ministerial fitness. The problem of a 
doctrine’s ultimate effect cannot be solved by the apparent 
success or failure of a single man or group of men, nor even by 
one era of the church’s experience. Who knows the elements 
of truth planted and nourished by earlier hands upon which a 
given heretic or particular heresy win a seeming present suc- 
cess, which indeed, estimated by the whole course of God’s. 
design, may in His providence prove a real gain? And who 
knows the seeds of weakness and infidelity which may be sown 
and left to germinate into hideous growths for the far-off 
years, by the hands of those who, to dazed, contemporary eyes, 
may appear to be almost the angels of the covenant? Men 
may build better than they know, but we have no right to 
build, or, if we can help it, suffer others to build by principles 
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or with materials worse than we know. God’s truth is one 
thing, to be held fast at all hazards, and with his own patience ; 
his use of that truth is quite another, with which we have 
nothing to do. Ordination is not the seal of success past or 
future, but the obedience and emphasis of the truth. 

We propose now briefly to consider one or two phases of 
belief respecting endless punishment, which occasionally pre- 
sent themselves, and which create more difficulty in solving 
the question of the fitness of those who hold them for ordina- 
tion, than does the absolute denial of the doctrine. It is these 
forms of belief which really call for the most discrimination ; 
which will be resisted,on the one hand, by those who see in 
them only the entering wedge for the final overthrow of the 
doctrine itself; and which will be somewhat hesitatingly tol- 
erated, on the other hand, by those whose serious thinking 
leads them to feel deeply the difficulties of the doctrine,— who 
fear that its formal and rigid statement tends to overthrow, 
not only its own significance, but that of the system of which 
it forms a part, and who, by giving candid consideration to all 
the possible mitigations of the doctrine which can be drawn 
from a larger apprehension of the divine love, would give to the 
thought of the eternal consequences of losing that love, a 
greater breadth, reality, and power. It is only by candor and 
liberality in the treatment of these phases of belief, that the 
truth is to gain a wider progress and establishment. We can 
scarcely more than hint at them. 

1. The belief in a second probation, or, more correctly, in 
an opportunity given for repentance beyond this life, must be 
clearly distinguished from a belief in the final, universal res- 
toration of the impenitent. It is possible for a man to hold 
the first of these views, and yet reject the last. That there 
are slight hints in the Scriptures which favor the theory of an 
opportunity for repentance beyond this life, may, we think, be 
frankly admitted without invalidating the doctrine of eternal 
punishment. An extended examination of passages cannot be 
entered upon here, but two may be mentioned: “ Whoso- 
ever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be forgiven 
him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come.” 
Without entering into the question whether the phrase “in the 
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world to come” (év r@ péddort:) denotes specifically the time 
intervening between death and the judgment, or the time after 
the judgment when the kingdom of righteousness shall be per- 
fectly realized, let it be regarded as it is by many commen- 
tators, as comprehending the whole eternity upon which man 
enters at death. Some hold it to mean the period of the 
Messiah, beginning with his advent, and going on in its devel- 
opment, until its completion in his second coming to judgment. 
But whichever of these meanings be taken, we cannot draw 
any positive argument from this single passage to prove the 
actual forgiveness of sins in any period subsequent to the 
present life. Something may be said in favor of the view that 
the phrase “neither in this world, neither in the world to 
come” (obze & rovrm th aia obre ev tH uéhiortt) is simply a 
heightened form of negation intended to make it absolute, 
and on the other hand some may say with Augustine, “It 
could not be correctly said concerning any that they have no 
forgiveness, neither in this world nor in the future, unless there 
were some, who, though not in this, yet in the future world 
will be forgiven”! (provided, he might have added, they exercise 
faith in Christ and repent, which there is no evidence that they 
will do). Yet the passage may be said to affirm the possibility 
of forgiveness, and therefore an opportunity for repentance in 
the future, in all cases except that of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, in which it is explicitly denied. This admission, how- 
ever, gives no hope to the obstinately impenitent sinner, for 
the thought must rise in his anxious breast, How can I know 
that I have not committed that sin, or am not in danger of 
committing it, if I die resisting the divine love, as it is mani- 
fested in his tender strivings? 

The other passage is the familiar one, 1 Peter, iii: 18, seg. 
“For Christ also hath once suffered for sins, the just for the 
unjust, that He might bring us to God, being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit ; by which also He went 
and preached unto the spirits in prison ; which sometime were 
disobedient, when once the long-suffering of God waited in the 


1 Neque enim de quibusdam veraciter disceretur, quod non eis remittatur, neque 
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in futuro. —Aug. de Civ, Dei, lib. 21, ¢. 24. 
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days of Noah.” It is exceedingly difficult, almost impossible, 
not to say venturesome, to attempt an unbiassed judgment.of 
this passage, which has been dissected and put together again, 
broken, ground small, and remoulded, by all the commentators 
of the centuries, each with some variations to suit his peculiar 
genius and system. In this, however, the majority of those, 
both in ancient and modern times, whose candor, spiritual in- 
sight, and critical learning entitle them to respect, as well as 
the plain reader, seem to agree that Christ in his disembodied 
state, did, after his death, and before his resurrection, go to 
the place where were confined the spirits of those people who 
were disobedient to God’s commands in the time of Noah, and 
then preach to them. Other interpretations of course: have 
been held by many able men, though built, as it seems to us, 
on rather tenuous philological grounds. Nothing, however, 
is gained by narrowly controverting the more usually accepted 
meaning of the passage. For though that meaning be re- 
ceived, no positive conclusion can be drawn irom the fact 
stated, either as to the efficacy of the preaching in this partic- 
ular case, or the extension of such preaching to other cases. 
Nothing is said of repentance, nothing of forgiveness. It is 
but a faint light at best, that is shed by this passage upon the 
dark doom of the unshepherded millions who passed into the 
future before Christ’s advent, or of those who are hourly pass- 
ing without hearing of Him. We dare not obscure that light ; 
we dare not magnify it. But while the words need not be 
denied the inspiration of a faint hope that to those who died 
in their sins before Christ came, or who die now without hear- 
ing of Him, because they cannot, there may be an opportunity 
given for repentance in the future, it must be distinctly borne 
in mind that the words afford no legitimate warrant for such 
hope in respect to those to whom Christ has been preached 
here. Therefore they are themselves a warning to all who 
read them, that for them, only the present moment is given 
for repentance. Furthermore it must be observed respecting 
this subject, first, that in the almost perfect silence of all 
Scripture on a doctrine so important, if it were to be revealed 
at all, as that of a second opportunity for repentance, these 
two passages, which, in the opinion of many learned men, are 
susceptible of a different interpretation and bearing, cannot 
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be considered as affording a basis for the doctrine so as to 
gain for it the assent of minds who submit themselves to the 
plain statements of the Bible, and accept the whole plan of 
redemption therein revealed. But, secondly, even if these 
hints of such a doctrine be received as giving a ground for it, 
all that can be reasonably claimed for these passages, is that 
in some cases the opportunity for repentance beyond this life 
has been. or will be, given. But that it has been, or will be, 
embraced by any, cannot be inferred from them. In our judg- 
ment, therefore, though the interpretation most favorable to 
the idea of a second probation be admitted, such interpreta- 
tion cannot interfére in the slightest with the doctrine of end- 
lessy ; ounishment, as that doctrine is stated in the creeds of 
many’ Congregational churches, in the following language, 
which will be regarded as sufficiently strong, even for a minis- 
er: “I believe that God hath appointed a day in which He 
will judge the world in righteousness by Jesus Christ, and 
whereby He will magnify the glory of his mercy in the salva- 
tion of the elect, and of his justice in the eternal condemnation 
of the fixally impenitent.” This interpretation leaves us, 
therefore, at the precise point where reason leaves us; (and 
we leave out of sight for the present the overwhelming force 
of “ the obvious language, or at least the obvious practical les- 
son and purpose of Scripture upon this question, which was to 
cut off every pretext of postponing the care of their eternity 
from this world; and to press home on every unsophisticated 
reader of his Bible, the dread alternative of — now or never.”)! 
For as the possibility of sin, and so of “eternal sin,’— of a soul 
endlessly choosing self, — inheres in the notion of freedom, so 
the possibility of repentance inheres in the same notion. One 
thing involves the other. Metaphysically, therefore, it may be 
said that as freedom to sin involves freedom to cease from sin- 
ning, a second probation, or a continued probation, is estab- 
lished. But that any given soul once set in sin ever w7// repent 
in the future under any inducements, or that any inducements 
equal to those offered now, ever will be afforded, reason cannot, 
and revelation does not, affirm. On the contrary, leaving out 
of sight fora moment all other testimony from the New Tes- 


1 Dr. Chalmers, quoted in Foster’s Letters, Vol. II, p. 245. Bohn’s Ed, 
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tament, one of these very passages expressly declares, in words 
of the most serious import, a fact, the most appalling to which 
revelation gives utterance, and which reason cannot deny, that 
some souls certainly never will be forgiven, and of course 
never will repent. These words reveal to the averted gaze a 
gulf from which no impenitent soul can feel sure that it is 
safe, and in which “the development of evil ends in a state 
wherein unwillingness to goodness has ripened into inability ; 
wherein personality, persisting in alienation from God, has 
become absolutely petrified into sin.”! Surely we need in- 
dulge in no narrow disputes over the word “ eternal,” nor need 
we exclude the theory of a second opportunity for repentance, 
with such a disclosure before us. For “all the greater and 
more reasonably conceived misery will it be, if we make no 
doubt that God is ready at any future point in the run of it, to 
embrace in everlasting reconciliation any truly repenting soul. 
I say not any regretful soul, but any soul that is heartily turned 
to a new and eternally righteous life. For this will be the 
keen, all-devouring misery, that, with so many regrets, there 
is so little repentance, or even power of it; that the nature, 
now but half a nature, halting, as it were, on its clumsy and 
paralytic members, finds not how to rise any more forever. 
Strong enough to suffer, and wicked enough to sin, the tendrils 
of adhesion to God are dead, and it cannot fasten itself prac- 
tically to his friendship. Goodness it remembers, but cannot 
sufficiently feel. All its struggles are but heavings of the 
lower nature, — pains of defeat, that are only proving by experi- 
ment their own perpetuity.” 2 

We conclude that the doctrine of a second probation has 
scarcely the slightest basis in the Scriptures; that it cannot 
affect the necessity of repentance here, as a condition of 
salvation for all who can hear the gospel now ; that a belief in 
it, though likely to be, is not necessarily connected with a 
belief in the final restoration of all men; and that, therefore, 
such belief should not exclude from ordination a man who 
has the other needed qualifications.’ 


? Miiller’s Doctrine of Sin, Vol. II, p. 430. Urwick’s Translation. 

? Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 430. 

8 The case of the candidate recently ordained at Leavenworth, Kansas, would 
appear to be nearly of this sort, if we can judge from his language. “TI believe 
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2. There may be found some among those holding Evangel- 
ical opinions, who do not care to affirm that the term “ eternal,” 
as applied to punishment, necessarily denotes a period of met- 
aphysically infinite duration ; and who yet accept the language 
of Christ, “as giving that fiality to thought, beyond which there 
is, for us, nothing to be meditated further.” ? It is very doubt- 
ful whether it is worth while for us to insist that a man who 
says this, shall say more than this or be excluded from ordina- 
tion. Our ideas of the space which we call eternity are at best 
but faint and vague. The language of Christ is clearly in- 
tended to give, and does give, the plain reader all the concep- 
tion of endlessness which popular language can give or which 
the mind can entertain, and it is doubtful whether we gain any- 
thing-by insisting upon attempts to refine and define this lan- 
guage with philosophical forms which may be intended to 
broaden, but too often really narrow and harden our impres- 
sions, Upon purely philological grounds, no argument can 
be drawn, from the words used in the Evangelists, in favor ot 
a period of limited duration. But the discussion of the ques- 
tion upon these grounds is often only a barren one. The 
terms of the New Testament are not metaphysical terms, and 
are not to be handled in a metaphysico-philological way. To 
treat them so, is, as the history of doctrine painfully shows, 
often to evacuate them of power. We sometimes prove only 
the weakness of our own faith in a dogma, by our overwrought 
endeavors to defend it. A poor figure is sometimes made by 
the attempt “to make a bad eternity hang on the form of a 
word.” 

Better is it that we keep living hold upon the manifest 
teaching of the gospel, that life for man here and forever means 
right relation to, and death for manhere and forever means 
alienation from, Him who is love forever, and whose Being is 
conceived of without reference to time, either past or to 
come. 


there will be opportunity for repentance in the future, to all who die in impeni- 
tence, and hope that all will ultimately embrace it. Yet I cannot affirm that all or 
any will do so. I do not deny the eternal punishment of the finally impenitent ; I 
do not affirm the ultimate salvation of all. I simply affirm my belief that the door 
of mercy will be open in the future for the return of lost souls.”— Advance News- 
paper, Oct, 31, 1872. 

2 Bushnell’s Vicarious Sacrifice, page 334- 
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3. There is another view respecting the future of unrepen- 
tant souls, which, in consistence with the general course of 
thought chosen in this essay, should be mentioned, which 
should not only not prevent the ordination of a candidate hold- 
ing it, but the holding of which would relieve the doctrine of 
endless punishment of many of those objectionable features 
which sometimes popularly are attached to it. It is the belief that 
the punishment of the finally impenitent soul is a necessary 
consequence of its own character, and of that alone. It is sad 
to think that some of the early Christian theology derived from 
its contact with paganism, and disfigured itself with, a teaching 
that represents God as taking a wilful and arbitrary vengeance 
upon the lost. It is indeed a profound objection, which they 
who are seeking to create a universal religion by the efforts of 
reason alone, do well to consider, that almost every form of 
false religion is so terribly true to the instincts of the human 
conscience, that it presents this conception of punishment. 
But we think it is not necessary to the interpretation of the 
language of the Bible, dreadful as it is. That rather so exalts 
man, even in his determination towards evil, as to make him 
capable of his own utter ruin, and of creating for himself, by 
his free personality, that state of perpetual alienation from the 
good, which is remediless woe. 

Weare aware that there are cases in which the carrying out 
of the general rule, the reasons for which it has been the object 
of this essay at once to broaden and establish, will seem harsh, 
not to say unjust; cases in which the candidate is young, and 
somewhat immature in opinion, yet manifestly scholarly and 
earnest in piety. Such cases demand great wisdom and forbear- 
ance. It is better to err in the direction of breadth, than of 
narrowness ; by magnanimity, rather than by bigotry. The 
cause of Christ may be injured by the ordination of such a man 
who cannot fully accept this doctrine, but it will be injured far 
more by needless rigor and bitterness in refusing him ordina- 
tion. Most wrong is the verdict sometimes given that such a 
man, if he wants to preach the gospel, should seek ordination 
at the hands of a denomination holding a position with which 
he seems, in this particular, to sympathize. . Very likely his 
other beliefs and his whole character put him as much out of 
harmony with such a denomination, as does this belief with 
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our own. We ought not to compel a man to crystallize his 
error, nor ought we to fill the ranks of erratic denominations 
with earnest men. Betteris the expedient, by whicha council, 
called to ordain such a man over achurch, shall, if he be other- 
wise fit, suffer and even encourage the church to employ him 
as its pastor, without ordination, but under the temporary 
sanction of the council, which meantime uses all means, both 
privately and formally, to help him from a bad to a good 
foundation. 

A formal explanation and defence of the doctrine ought not 
to be required of every candidate who yet accepts it on the 
authority of God’s word, and in the terms therein stated. If 
a man says, “I cannot undertake to explain or defend this doc- 
trine-theologically ; it appears to me at times irreconcilable 
with the mercy of God. But I find it in the Scriptures, and I 
cannot go back of them. I accept it from the lips of Christ, 
along with his revealing of the love of God, and I can say no 
more, ’— if a man says this, we are not to refuse to lay hands on 
him. We can well enough afford to abate something from the 
theological exactness of statement without which some seem to 
think that this doctrine and all others with it are overthrown, 
provided we can ordain men, who, from a consciousness of its 
difficulty, and out of their own daily struggles with it, have 
learned, as had McCheyne, how“ to preach it tenderly.” Some 
always see, in the giving up of a certain method of stating, prov- 
ing, and preaching a doctrine, the abandonment of the doctrine 
itself. This is most unfortunate, for such a feeling is always 
apt, by disregarding mental differences in men, and by increas- 
ing the formal and needless defences of the doctrine, ultimately 
to work its loosening and-overthrow. 

Let us remember that there is a progress of doctrine; that 
in the management of the externals — the necessary fences 
and definitions of the holy gospel which is committed to our 
trust — we are not primarily under rules, but under principles, 
which are to be administered in the individual case with all 
breadth, gravity, and forbearance; and that God cares more 


for his truth than does man. 
DANIEL MERRIMAN. 
Norwich, Conn. 
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MEETING-HOUSES. 


In a volume recently published by the American Tract 
Society ' (New York) are some excellent ideas in regard to the 
nature, forms, and uses of religious worship, supplemented by 
hints and plans for the building of meeting-houses, with de- 
signs, descriptions, and estimates. It has always been one 
feature in this periodical to give from time to time architec- 
tural plans which should aid those who propose to erect houses 
of worship, and it is with pleasure that we acknowledge our 
indebtedness to the Tract Society for liberty to use such mate- 
rial from this volume as might best subserve this purpose. 

In the earlier days of the American churches, it was not pos- 
sible to attain to much beauty or adaptation in the construction 
of meeting-houses. Pioneer life gave little play to the taste, 
and the inmost longings of the soul for such houses as 
should be to the credit of man, as well as for the glory of 
God, could not be gratified. Our forefathers had for long 
years sterner and more necessary work than architectural dis- 
plays, and they well thought themselves fortunate if they had 
a shelter, however rude, in which to worship God “ according 
to the dictates of conscience.” They knew what was appro- 
priate and desirable ; their recollections of their old homes 
across the ocean were vivid; and,as soon as circumstances 
would permit, they united their best efforts, and taxed them- 
selves heavily, to build meeting-houses that should at least not 
offend the eye, and should be well adapted for religious wor- 
ship. “ Meeting-houses,” not “churches”! Says Cotton Mather 
in his “ Ratio Discipline,” “There is no just ground from 
Scripture to apply such a trope as ‘church’ toa house for 
public assembly.” They made the proper distinction between 
the place of gathering and the church organization: with 
them, the church and the people worshipped in the meeting- 
house ; the “church” did not meet at or in the “ church,” but 
met in the house for meeting,— the “ meeting-house.” In the 
modern, but by no means necessarily better methods of ex- 


1 The House of God; or, Claims of Public Worship. By Rev. W. W. Evarts, 
D. D. With Designs and Estimates for Church Buildings. 12mo. Pp. 132. 
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pression, we “go to church” ; our fathers “went to meeting,” 
and in so doing they did well. 

In speaking of houses of worship, and their influence as 
mere features, we might almost say, in the landscape, the 
author of the little volume already referred to, says that “ the 
Christian chapel [meeting-house] is the most significant and 
profoundly expressive symbol in the world. Whether rising 
over thronged city, obscure village, or sparse frontier settle- 
ment, its humble spire speaks more eloquently of man’s won- 
drous being and faculties, his mysterious relations and sublime 
destinies, than pyramid, mausoleum, or monumental arch. It 
pledges more for human culture and progress than secular 
school system, academy, or university. Without its beneficent 
presence, these secular means of progress will be swept away 
by storms of revolution, or perverted to appliances of selfish 
power, hastening the reign of anarchy. But if existing govern- 
ments were overthrown, the house of God, honored, would 
develop more beneficent civilization, wiser laws and institu- 
tions.” 

Man may worship God anywhere, “but his finite nature 
localizes sanctity, and craves fixed places of worship ;” and thus 
the earliest annals of the race tell of sacred groves, of altars 
and of temples, while: to-day, throughout the world, the reli- 
gious element in the human race is manifest in places and 
structures set apart as holy. “God's way is in the sanctuary,” 
and the house of God is the tangible expression of religious 
faith. “As legislative and judicial halls guard civil govern- 
ment, and schools diffuse knowledge, the house of God main- 
tains religion. As well expect public justice without law, 
court, or magistracy, a general education without teacher, 
school-term, and school-book, as religion without holy book, 
holy day, and holy place. Though religion may not be con- 
fined to external order, it can be found nowhere without it. 
If the house of God is neglected, the closet is deserted and the 
family altar desolate.” If it is desirable that public worship be 
promoted, it is wise to use the proper means to such an end. 
Among these means is reverence for the Sabbath and sacred 
places, if in these modern times it is possible to find places 
so regarded! In order to promote public worship, meeting- 
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houses must be built at earlier stages in our new settlements, 
and should be made as attractive as possible. We should take 
practical lessons in this matter from the Romanists ; like them, 
we should systematically secure eligible building sites, not 
only in towns and cities already started on thé highway to 
prosperity, but also in localities where it is probable that set- 
tlements will sometime be made. By such timely forecast, the 
Christian church can throw its anchors far into the future. 
Business and population follow certain fixed laws ; let religion 
take advantage of this fact and utilize it. Aid judiciously 
given in this direction is the part of wisdom, and it is encour- 
aging to know that the Congregational Union is vigorously 
acting on this principle, limited only by the means placed at 
its disposal by the churches. 

It is doubtless true that the direct contributions and sacrifices’ 
of a parish or a community in building a meeting-house, more 
surely secure their attendance and support than ecclesiastical 
authority, or devotion toacreed. This may be placing the sub- 
ject on a low plane, still it is true. Illustrations are abundant 
on every side. Let an individual or a people invest money in 
repairing an old edifice or in building a new one, and they will 
have a pecuniary interest that will draw them to it Sabbath 
after Sabbath. They have put a portion of their earthly treas- 
ure there, and their heart goes with it. It is for this reason 
that houses of worship built by the State attract small congre- 
gations, while those built by voluntary contributions are gen- 
erally well filled with worshippers. 

- We deprecate all extravagance in architecture and expense ; 
but in location, style, and cost, the church edifice should, as a 
general rule, be a fair exponent of the wealth and taste of the 
community in which it stands. Religion has its legitimate 
claim upon art, and our houses of worship should be made as 
attractive as circumstances will allow. Shall our dwellings be 
constantly improving in style, and God’s house be left homely 
and cheap? A poor meeting-house in a rich community indi- 
cates a weak religious sentiment, a dead or dying faith. Go 
through our villages, east or west, and it is safe to say that 
wherever a meeting-house is in good repair, well kept in all 
respects, the people are thrifty and moral ; while a dilapidated, 
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weather-worn, dismal-looking edifice as surely tells of a people 
low in education and in morals. Too many parishes covet and 
save the alabaster box, instead of breaking it and diffusing its 
fragrance on the desert air. Says Dr. Evarts: “The most ex- 
pensive house a people will pay for, may do more to promote 
charity and piety than to foster vanity and pride. Parsimony 
and avarice in a people are far more to be dreaded than extrav- 
agance in church building. An elegant chapel, though con- 
demned by a coarse and covetous spirit, may promote public 
worship and the honor of Christ. Those most deprecating 
expenditure in church-building are not found most liberal in 
support of missions or in provision for the poor.” 

Several points are to be considered in our modern church 
architecture, among which may be specified location, conven- 
ience, adaptation, economy, and (sometimes) luxury. The uses 
of our spiritual worship are always to be borne in mind. Con- 
gregationalism has no demand for architectural effects or spec- 
tacular worship; processions, pageants, intricate ceremonies, 
scenic displays, and the long list of — shall we say — perform- 
ances that characterize the Roman Catholic and other similar 
services, are not for us; and an architecture fitted for these, 
as in the cathedrals of Europe, is utterly unfit for our wor- 
ship. Our first demand is an audience-room, light, pleasant, 
unbroken, so far as is possible, by pillars or arches, which can 
only obstruct the vision and the hearing. There is danger of 
forgetting this fundamental point in our houses of worship, and 
we can call to mind edifices where the sermon — with us the 
chief part of the service —is rendered comparatively useless 
by the intervention of posts, arches, and ornamentation, which 
break the voice into disagreeable echoes, while the speaker is 
effectually hidden from a large portion of the congregation. 
Another point to be borne in mind is, that very pretty meet- 
ing-houses, beautiful in all their parts, and architecturally cor- 
rect, can be built at moderate expense. It costs but little 
more to make an attractive building, than it does to nail to- 
gether a rectangular meeting-box! The architect must be 
furnished with certain reliable data, in order that he may work 
intelligently and for the best interests of the church. Being 
apprised of these particulars by personal inspection rather 
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than by letter, he will be able to furnish a ground-plan and 

“ elevation modified to suit the circumstances, for the considera- 
tion of those proposing to build ; and these being agreed upon, 
he will then furnish plans in detail. 

“ The house of God should be placed at a central point, easy 
of access, and away from disturbing noises ; it should have the 
pleasantest and most commanding site obtainable, and should 
be surrounded, if possible, by an open lawn. 

“The Sabbath-school and lecture-room should be provided 
distinct from the main church audience-room; and other 
rooms are exceedingly desirable-— such as parlors for social 
reunions, small class-rooms connected with the Sunday-school 
room, a library-room, and a study for the pastor. 

“ Among the matters requiring careful attention in con- 
structing a church, may be mentioned symmetry of form, and 
the right proportions and outlines for beauty and for acoustic 
qualities, with the best arrangement of aisles and seats, so that 
the speaker may be easily heard as well as seen from every 
point in the audience-room ; and the most approved arrange- 
ments for ventilating, warming, and lighting the room, so that 
the attendants being free from all discomforts and annoyances, 
may give their undistracted attention to the sacred services. 
Many an elaborate church is half-spoiled by neglect or mistake 
in some one particular. Its lofty walls and towers, its rich 
carvings and mouldings, its stained windows and luxurious 
pews, cannot make amends for its false proportions, which per- 
petually offend the eye, and cause the speaker’s words to be. 
lost in the air, or reverberated by confusing echoes ; nor for 
that neglected regulation of the light which leaves the room 
either gloomy or glaring ; that neglected care for temperature 
that leaves it uncomfortably warm or cold; or that neglected 
ventilation that induces headache and drowsiness in the most 
devout worshipper.” 

A church edifice may be pretty and yet not expensive, as 
the accompanying plan will show. The estimates of cost will 
of course vary widely in different localities, but will serve as 
an approximation. From the plans here given, competent build- 
ers in any section of the country can make estimates suffi- 
ciently accurate to enable churches and committees to judge 
of the expediency or inexpediency of adopting them. 
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This cut represents a neat and commodious chapel in the 
Gothic cottage style, designed by Wm. W. Boyington, of Chi- 
cago, Ill, 
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The building will cost about $3,000, and seat 150; size, 25 
by 54 feet. It is to be built of timber, in five sections to the 
transept, with trusses all finished up to show in the ceiling, and 
resting on 7 by 7 inch posts, all well-framed together and bolted 
in a thorough manner. Between these posts will be studding 
at the windows, 3 by 6 inches, with 2 by 6 inch horizontal girts 
cut between posts and studding, and thoroughly spiked thereto 
two feet apart. Upon these the boarding, about Io inches 
wide, will be fastened perpendicularly, planed and matched, and 
battened over the joints, with hood mouldings around the win- 
dows, and plain cornices at the eaves and gables. 

A neat little belfry surmounts the gable in front. The sills 
around the outside, and across the middle inside, will be sup- 
ported upon cedar posts 8 to 10 inches in diameter, set 4 feet 
in the ground, on 3-inch plank, 2 feet by 12 inches, two of them 
laid crosswise and well bedded in the ground. 


PULPIT AND SIDE VIEW. 


SECTION SHOWING FRAME-WORK, 


The expense of inside work, such as pews, pulpit, chairs, 
mouldings, and general finish, can be increased or diminished 
according to taste or available means. There is no limit to 
such variations, 
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The ground-plan is as here represented, 


A, Communion Table. 
B, Pulpit. 


C and D, Reading 
Desks (if wanted). 


E and F, Pastor’s and 
Library Room, 


G, Vestibule. 


It will be seen that this is a plan for an Episcopal church 
edifice, but it can be easily adapted to our simpler form of wor- 
ship. 

This building should -stand about three feet high above the 
earth after it has been graded about. The posts should be 
thoroughly braced to the sills, both lengthwise and crosswise. 
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Rafters 2 by 6 inches, resting on 6 by 6 inch purlins. After 
the frame is erected and boarded up, the space below the sills 
should be boarded down to the ground with planed and matched 
boarding 6 inches wide, without buttons. The inside is calcu- 
lated to be lathed and plastered, two coats. The walls should 
be furred on the girting with 1 foot by 24 inch strips, put on up 
and down, so as to come even with the face of the posts. The 
pews will have plain backs, and seats with ends cut in the 
usual form, or like the design hereafter represented, which will 
be applicable to some of the other designs. Should it be de- 
sirable to save expense, the transepts can be left off, which 
would save from three to five hundred dollars. The exterior 
should be painted a dark drab; the inside, oak-graining. The 
windows of stained glass. For rural districts, where an inex- 
pensive and yet pretty chapel is wanted, and such as average 
builders can construct, this plan presents many advantages. 

It is doubtless true that stone is the most suitable material 
for church edifices ; durability and general appearance are in its 
favor; but circumstances, such as convenience, expense, or ~ 
expediency, may render brick or wood preferable, and even 
iron is now coming into use to some extent, and is found to be 
cheap, and easily adapted. Still, the recent destruction by fire 
of the Rev. Mr. Talmage’s iron house of worship in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., theoretically fire-proof, but really a tinder-box, shows 
that a mere outside casing or veneer of thin iron gives but 
little resistance to the flames. A structure like that cannot 
with propriety be called an iron building. With occasional ex- 
ceptions, however, our country towns will build wooden houses, 
and these, if well constructed and properly kept in repair, will 
last for generations. 

The following plan represents a building similar to the above, 
with a tower and spire. It is to be built in the same general 
style as No. 1, and the description of that will be sufficient 
for this. Size, 28 by 50 feet. The spire must be well and 
securely framed, and boarded strong. All the roofs and offsets 
are to be shingled with sawed pine. Cost, about $3,500. 
Same architect as before. . 
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GROUND-PLAN. 


If, from location of ground or for any other reason, it should 
be desirable, the tower and spire can be placed at the other 
corner, without any change in the general plan. 
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SECTION SHOWING THE FRAME-WoRK, PuLPIT, AND WINDOW AT 
THAT END. 


We next give a plan for a more expensive structure, that of 
the Church of the Redeemer, Astoria, L. I. Like the first, it 
is Episcopal; but the slight variations in internal arrangement 
to adapt it to Congregational uses, are no obstacle to its adop- 
tion as an attractive edifice, sufficiently so for almost any lo- 
cality. 

The church is built of stone dug from the ground on which 
it stands,—a coarse sort of granite. The trimmings are of cut 
stone, from the Newark quarries, while the interior finish is of 
white ash, oiled. 

The style of architecture is Gothic of the early English 
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GROUND: PLAN. 


A, Communion Table. B, Choir. C, Pulpit. 
D, Organ, E, Pastér’s Room, F, Porch. 
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period, and the details of the building, in some few points, are 
varied from those shown in the cut. 

The roof inside is of open timber-work, a single arch span- 
ning the whole width. The chancel arch is of stone, heavily 
moulded ; and the window openings are filled with finely stained 
glass. 

The church is 36 feet wide, by 90 feet long, including the 
chancel, and will seat 340 people. The whole cost is $24,000, 
or without the spire, $18,000. The stone being taken from the 
ground beneath the church, was put into the walls for 25 cents 
the cubic foot, in the manner technically termed “ square rub- 
ble” with “rock face.” The “cut-stone work” cost in round 
numbers, $3,500. ‘The carpenters’ and joiners’ work was all 
done by the day, at the average wages of $3.25 per day. The 
lathing and plastering, “ two-coat work,” at 45 cents per square 
‘yard. Stained glass windows, with plain colored borders, geo- 
metrical figures with symbols, 80 cents per square foot. The 
architect was Mr. William T. Hallett, of 111 Broadway, N. 
Y., who had the supervision of the work throughout. 

It may be well to say that the estimates for these houses of 
worship are based on the following prices: The framing tim- 
bers and scantlings costing from $14 to $16 per M; and the 
outside boarding of stock boards, 10 inches wide, $20 per M; 
labor of carpenters, $3 per day. Inside finish: lumber, $30 
per M; and joiners, $3.50 per day. Lathing and plastering, 
30 cents per yard. Painting, $3 per square of 100 feet. Grain- 
ing and varnishing, $6 per square. Glazing of windows, 75 
cents per superficial foot, including stained borders and heads. 
The stone and brick work were estimated, for face brick laid in 
the wall, at $30 per M; common brick, $10 per M, laid in the 
wall. Rubble-stone, $20 per 100 cubic feet. For random 
range rock-work, the estimate was 50 cents per superficial foot, 
laid in the wall, and backed up with common brick at $10 
per M. 

Dr. Evarts’ book contains many other plans; but we have 
selected such as will meet the wants of parishes of both mod- 
erate and ample means ; and we hope that our readers will see 
that it is possible to worship God in attractive houses, at no 
greater cost than is often, if not generally, expended on build- 
ings that are discreditable to man and to our common religion. 
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THE ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY OF 1637. 


Tue fathers of New England are, in an eminent degree, 
entitled to the reverence and gratitude of their descendants. 
They were, in truth, a remarkable, an extraordinary race of 
men. This is true both of their personal qualities, and of the 
results of their action. Never before did such a body of men 
form a political community. Never were the results of com- 
bined action so decisive, beneficent, and far-reaching. By the 
blessing of God, our fathers founded here a state of society, 
superior, in some very important respects, to what had ever been 
seen on earth. They kindled on these shores a light which is 
destined never to go out; they erected institutions of govern- 
ment and religion which are never to perish. The influence 
of their principles and of their great example becomes more 
potent and extensive with every passing year. It is daily 
more and more evident that God, from whom all good pro- 
ceeds, raised them up to be benefactors to the whole human race. 

They were descended from excellent families in England. 
Not many of them were allied with those whom the world 
accounts noble and great ; but while some were of gentle birth, 
a large proportion came from the class of sturdy yeomanry 
which constitutes the bone and sinew of any people. More 
than this, the great body of them were from households where 
the worship of God was daily maintained, and his institutions 
reverently regarded. In the words of the eminent divine and 
jurist, William Stoughton, “God sifted a whole nation that he 
might send choice grain over into this wilderness,” Their 
fathers and grandfathers had been persecuted for religion’s 
sake by the Bloody Mary. A great proportion of them were 
children of “ parents passed into the skies.” 

They were men of evlarged information, awakened intelligence, 
and cultivated minds. Some had been distinguished in the 
old country for talent and learning. Most of the ministers and 
the leading laymen received their education at Oxford and 
Cambridge ; many were well instructed in the literature and 
science of the day, especially in the languages. It was no un- 
common thing for the early ministers of New England to read 
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the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures at their family devotions. 
“They were men of great renown in the nation from whence 
the Laudian persecution exiled them. Their learning, their 
holiness, their gravity, struck all men that knew them with 
admiration. They were Timothies in their houses, Chrysos- 
toms in their pulpits, Augustines in their disputations.” “ They 
were confessors for the name and truth of the Lord Jesus 
Christ.” 4 

They entertained a profound and habitual reverence for the 
Word of God. They had not many books, but the Bible was 
the inestimable treasure in every family. “The Bible was 
their pole-star, their guide, their universal directory.” The 
Bible was the ultimate, we may say the only, standard of ap- 
peal, It was continually a lamp to their feet, and a light to 
their path. 

Much has been said about the “ New England Theocracy.” 

I have now before me a volume of which this is the title. But 
what is a Theocracy? ‘“ Government of a State under the im- 
mediate direction of God.” — Webster. There never has been 
but one instance of this kind; it is found in the case of the 
Israelites, from the Exodus to the reign of Saul. Our fathers, 
it is true, took the word of God as their guide in all their 
affairs, — civil, ecclesiastical, economical, and private ; and so 
ought all men todo. But to say that they had a Theocracy, 
is simply an abuse of terms. Our fathers never pretended to 
have any direction from above, other than any people may have 
who are willing to be guided by the Bible. 

They were men of strict adherence to principle and to duty. 
Rather than sacrifice conscience, they had forsaken all that 
was dear to them in their native land, and had come to spend 
their lives on these bleak, inhospitable shores. With them, 
worldly ease, comfort, and prosperity were nothing ; conscience 
and duty were everything. They feared God, and feared noth- 
ing else. Their moral courage in vindication of the right had 

1 Testimony of Rev. John Higginson, of Salem, and Rev. Wm. Hubbard, of 
Ipswich. This very interesting and affecting document has no date, except that it 
was printed in Boston by Timothy Green, in'1701. A copy of it, thus dated, is now 
before me. They were then the “ two most aged ministers of the gospel yet surviv- 


ing in the country.” Mr. Higginson died Dec. 9, 1708, aged 92. Mr, Hubbard 
died Sept. 24, 1704, aged 83. 
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been put to the severest test, and had not been found want- 
ing} 

Our fathers have been accused of bigotry and exclusiveness 
in their religious views. What do their accusers mean by 
these terms? A bigot, according to Webster, is a person 
obstinately and unreasonably wedded to a particular religious 
creed, opinion, or practice. Exclusiveness is a shutting out of 
others, for no good reason, from what we enjoy. Thus under- 
stood, the obnoxious terms do not apply to our fathers. They 
were, it is true, men of fixed principles ; but is it worse to have 
fixed principles in religion, more than in philosophy, law, or 
medicine? Must there not be, from the nature of the case, 
fixed principles in every branch of human inquiry? Is it any 
credit to a man to be destitute of fixed principles? Is it not 
a shame to any man to spend year after year, and decade after 
decade, on some favorite subject, suppose it to be Finance or 
Public Policy, without ever arriving at any definite conclusion ? 
Is not certainty in religious doctrine attainable, as well as in 
other subjects less closely connected with human welfare? If 
not, why not? The fault, if any there be, must lie at the door 
of our Maker, who has, in boundless wisdom and goodness, 
undertaken to put us in possession of all needful information 
on this profoundly interesting subject. 

Our fathers thought they had good grounds for their beliefs. 
They had made diligent and earnest inquiry after the truth, 
and they thought they had found it. They were willing to 
stake all they had, even life itself, on the question. They were 
men of conscience, of deep and earnest thought, of unswerving 
attachment to duty. They knew that the truth, when found, 
is of priceless value, the only and the necessary means of hap- 
piness here and hereafter. They could not, therefore, adopt 
the mean, paltering idea, which many seem to hold at the pres- 
ent day, that one man’s belief is as good as another's, though 
they be heaven-wide apart.” They did not think — how can 
any man think ?— that error on subjects vitally affecting our 
duty and our salvation, is innocent and harmless. Yet they 


1 See the, purposes of the founders of Massachusetts set forth ably in Bancroft’s 
History, Vol. 1, 357, seg. ‘ , re 
2 If this idea will not hold in law or medicine, why should it hold in religion? 
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never attempted to impose their religious belief on others. 
They never employed the civil arm for the propagation of 
truth or the suppression of error, as will appear in the sequel, 

The fathers of New England were eminent for their morality. 
This was the natural result of their deep and fervent piety, and 
their cordial acceptance of the doctrines of the cross. It is the 
statement of no less an authority than Sir James Mackintosh, 
that the countries which have been remarkable for a high tone 
of morality have been those in which Calvinism has prevailed, 
including Scotland, Switzerland, and New England. Renoun- 
cing with abhorrence the idea of being saved by the merit of 
their own good works, our fathers were eminently careful to 
maintain good works. Hugh Peters, preaching before Parlia- 
ment, said, “I have lived in a country seven years, and in all 
that time I never heard one profane oath, and never saw a man 
drunk, That country was New England.” In 1641, Governor 
Winthrop makes the following record in his journal: “A great 
training in Boston two days. About twelve hundred men 
were exercised in most sorts of land service; yet it was ob- 
served that there was no man drunk, though there was plenty 
of wine and strong beer in town; not an oath sworn, no quar- 
rel, nor any hurt done.” It is stated by one of the annalists 
of those times, that servants and yagrants were the authors of 
most of the crimes which were committed. 

Thomas Wiggin, who may be called the father of Dover, in 
a letter to Sir John Cooke, Secretary to Charles I, dated Nov. 
19, 1632, speaks thus of the Massachusetts people:! “I have 
observed the planters there, by their loving, just, and kind 
dealing with the Indians, have gotten their love and respect, 
and drawn them to an outward conformity to the English, so 
that the Indians repair to the English governor there and his 
deputies for justice. And for the governor himself, I have 
observed him to be a discreet and sober man, giving good 
example to all the planters, wearing plain apparel, drinking 
ordinarily water,” etc.” . 

Some recent writers, in attempting to account for the un- 
happy difference between Mrs. Anne Hutchinson and her op- 
ponents, in 1637, have represented that she was endeavoring 


1 He had lately come from Massachusetts. 
* Palfrey’s New England, Vol. I, 366, note. 
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to recall the religious community from an undue regard to the 
external manifestations of piety, and to fix their attention more 
closely on an internal, spiritual experience of the power of 
divine truth. It has been said that the Puritans, at that time, 
laid great stress on a certain outward strictness and _ precise- 
ness of conduct, extending even to modes of dress and forms 
of speech, and allowing these things to be a substitute for the 
religion of the heart. “It was a period of great formality and 
austerity in religion.” “The praise of holiness was freely 
bestowed upon the sanctimonious and the austere.” “But 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s doctrine cut up the whole matter by the 
roots, and destroyed the very foundation upon which a reputa- 
tion [for piety] had been made to rest,” etc. } 

“ The whole controversy,” says the amiable Lunt, of Quincy, 
“was founded in an attempt to give new vitality and spiritual- 
ity to the religion of the times; to resist the tendency, which 
is ever at work, to rely too much upon the outward manifesta- 
tions of religious principle, to the neglect of the principle itself 
in the soul.” 

This is a total, and, we fear, an inexcusable mistake. There 
is not a particle of evidence for the assertion so confidently 
made. Wilson and Eliot and Shepard and Davenport and 
others, who opposed Mrs. Hutchinson’s views, had as strong 
convictions of the necessity of inward holiness as any men 
who ever lived. In their preaching and publications, they 
insisted as strongly on the religion of the heart.2 Form and 
ceremony and preciseness of outward demeanor were never 
suffered to usurp the place of internal principle. There never 
was a country in which so little reliance was placed upon mere. 
externals, and in which the minds of all, even of the least” 
intelligent, were so constantly directed to the heart.? 

Mr. Lunt thinks that our Pilgrim fathers were lacking in 
faith! But when in all the world’s history was, a stronger, live- 
lier faith manifested, than in the men and women who com- 

1Upham’s Life of Vane, in Sparks’s American Biography, pp. 129, 130. See 
also, Barry’s History of Massachusetts, I, 248, and Lunt’s Historical Discourses at 


Quincy, 1839, pp. 24-34. poli 
2 For proof of this, see Shepard’s “ Parable of the Ten Virgins,” and his “Sound 


Believer.” 
8 Spirit of Pilgrims, I, 9. 
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posed the first generation of New-England people? What but 
faith, or a deep, all-controlling impression of things unseen and 
eternal, could have induced them to forsake all they had in the 
Old World, and confront the perils of the ocean and the hard- 
ships of the wilderness? How strongly does their faith—a 
faith, too, which discovered itself by works of the fairest kind 
—contrast with the unbelief and skepticism of this material- 
istic age! If those men had not faith, it would be difficult to 
find it anywhere else. 

A modern writer well remarks : “ Nothing in the character 
of these men, especially their ministers, strikes me with such 
admiration, as their fervent, devoted piety. They were emi- 
nently men of God. To know Him, to serve Him, to enjoy 
Him, was with them the great end of existence. They were 
mighty in prayer. They were trained in the school of afflic- 
tion, which gave a deep, mellow tone to their piety, a holy 
familiarity and fervor to their supplications, and caused them 
to feel and act habitually as strangers and pilgrims on earth. 
Hence, their contempt for external circumstances, their pa- 
tience in tribulation, their fortitude, their tranquillity, their 
inflexible resolution, their steady hope and lofty purpose.” ? 

The venerable Increase Mather said, in 1702: “The life 
and power of godliness has been the singular glory of New 
England. The generality of the first planters were men emi- 
nent for godliness. Time was, when the churches were beau- 
tiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem, terrible as an army with 
banners. What a glorious presence of Christ was there in all 
his ordinances! Many were converted, and willingly declared 
what God had done for their souls; and there were added to 
the churches daily of such as should be saved.” 2 

The accurate historian, Thomas Prince, says: “ There never 
was, perhaps, before seen such a body of pious people together 
on the face of the earth. For those who came over first, came 
for the sake of religion, and for that pure religion which was 
entirely hated by the loose and profane of the world. Their 
civil and ecclesiastical leaders were exemplary patterns of 
piety. They encouraged only the virtuous to come with, and 


1 Hawes’s “ Tribute to the Memory of the Pilgrims,” p. 110, 
2 Prince’s Christian History. 
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to follow them. They were so strict on the vicious, both in 
church and state, that the incorrigible could not endure to live 
in the land, and went back again.”! Here we may discover the 
origin of most of the slanders which have been propagated 
concerning our fathers. Hatred of their religion, and of the 
religion of the gospel, has given rise to most of the severe and 
bitter language which has been used respecting them in later 
as well as in former times. 

Our fathers were men of great public spirit. The objects for 
which they came to these shores, and which they kept steadily 
in view after their arrival, were noble and elevated. They did 
not come to improve their temporal condition. They did not 
come for purposes of gain. They did not come to fish, and 
hunt, and trade with the Indians. To repeat the language of 
Prince, just quoted, “they came for the sake of religion.” The 
venerable John Higginson, an ancestor of the present writer, 
has these memorable words in a sermon: “Let merchants, 
and such as are increasing cent per cent,? remember this; let 
others that have come over since understand this, that worldly 
gain was not the end and design of the people of New England, 
but Rexicion. And if any man among us make religion as 
twelve, and the world as thirteen, let such an one know that 
he has neither the spirit of a true New-England man, nor yet 
of a sincere Christian.”? Francis Higginson, his father, on 
leaving England, wrote in his journal, May 13, 1629, ‘ We go 
to propagate the gospel in America.” 

It has often been supposed that our fathers came to this coun- 
try merely as individual fugitives from persecution. This, how- 
ever, is only a small part of the truth. Their own personal welfare 
and safety were not all they had in view. Their design was 
higher, nobler, and more comprehensive. They came as a 
religious community. They had seen the Reformation suddenly 
checked in its progress by arbitrary power. They had seen 
the prerogative of the sovereign interposed in the way of per- 
fect liberty of conscience. They had seen the corruptions of 
the hierarchal system, and its disastrous influence on the cause 


1 Prince’s Chr. History. 
2Doubling their property. 
8 Prince’s Chr, History. 
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of primitive piety. They had seen the tendency of ritualism 
to cramp and belittle the human mind. They determined, 
therefore, to remove to a distant continent, where they might 
found a pure and a free church, after the apostolical model; 

and this not for their own individual benefit, merely, but for 
the benefit of posterity in all coming time. They meant to 
get out of the way of all disturbing influences, and to keep all 
disturbing influences away. By the especial and wonderful 
providence of God, they obtained a charter, which gave them 
just what they wanted! It gave them an extensive territory, 
full control over it, and power to make all needful arrangements 
within it. It left them at full liberty to choose what form of 
‘church order they pleased. It gave them full power to choose 
their own associates, and, by consequence, to exclude from 
their domain all persons whose presence or whose influence 
might endanger their great design. It is probable that they 
had a secret hope of ultimate independence of England. It is 
certain that during more than half a century they enjoyed a 
substantial independence. It is certain that during all this 
time the hierarchal system found no place among them. 

It is evident, therefore, that the policy of the fathers of New 
_ England was essentially deral and magnanimous. Instead of 
being founded, as has often been alleged, in narrow, exclusive 
views, it was, from the beginning, broad and comprehensive. 
It had a wider scope, and a more generous spirit, than any 
policy adopted, until many years after, in any colony out of 
New England. 

If there were exceptions to these remarks, they were appar- 
ent only, and not real; and the exceptions, when thoroughly 
examined, will be oats to confirm the rule. The noble policy 
to which I have referred, was steadily pursued from the first, 
and was eminently successful. As far-seeing, public-spirited, 
earnest, resolute, energetic men, the world owes them a debt 
of gratitude it can never fully repay. “They reared a great 
moral and political edifice, built on a broad and solid founda- 
tion, rising in goodly proportions, and in a magnificent style, 
— an imperishable monument of the skill, science, and public 
spirit of the builders. And we will venture to predict that the 


Five years afterward, such a charter could not have been obtained. 
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more this edifice is examined and studied, the more it will be 
admired, even down to the latest ages of the world.” 1 

This’ far-seeing, generous policy led the fathers of Massa- 
chusetts, only six years after their arrival, to take measures to 
found a college for the education of ministers of the gospel 
and of the civil leaders of the community. For this noble 
object they appropriated a sum equivalent to the colony tax 
for a year ; and ‘in that view equivalent to a million of dollars 
at the present time.? This was the first instance in the his- 
tory of the world, said an illustrious orator, “when a people, by 
their representatives, ever gave their own money to found a 
place of education.” . And this, too, when the very existence 
of the colony was threatened by the Pequot war and the 
Antinémian controversy. Shortly after this, they established 
by law a system of free schools for the whole population. They 
also made liberal provision for the support of a pious, educated 
ministry, and would not allow a town to be incorporated where 
such a provision did not exist. 

It should not be forgotten that one especial part of the pur- 
pose which brought our fathers from England, was the conver- 
sion of the Aborigines. In the Massachusetts charter, it was 
expressly made the duty of the settlers “to win and incite the 
natives of that country to the knowledge and obedience of the 
only true God and Saviour of mankind.” This is recognized 
in a letter from Matthew Cradock, governor of the Massachu- 
setts Company in England, in a letter to Endicot, dated Feb. 
16, 1628-9, as follows :— 

“Wee trust that you will not bee vnmindful of the mayne 
end of our plantacion, by endevoringe to bring y° Indians to 
the knowledge of the gospell; w% y* it maye be speedier 
and better effected, y° earnest desire of our whole company 
is y* you have diligent and watchfull eye over our own 
people, that they live vnblamable and w“out reproofe, and de- 
meane themselves iustlye and courteous toward y* Indians, 
thereby to drawe them to affect our psons and consequentlye 


1 Jeremiah Evarts, in “ The Spirit of the Pilgrims,” Vol. I, p. 8. 

2 Palfrey’s History of New England, I, 549. 

8 Edward Everett, in a speech at the Bi-centennial celebration at Harvard Col- 
lege in 18 6. 
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our religion ; as alsoe to endeavour to gett some of theire 
children to traiyne up to readinge, and consequentlye to relig- 
ion, whilest they are yonge,” &c. 

Governor Bradford, in his history, after mentioning other 
motives which brought the Plymouth Pilgrims to America, 
adds :— 

“Lastly, and which was not least, a great hope and inward 
zeall they had of laying some good foundation, or at least to 
make some way thereunto, for y® propagating & advancing y° 
gospell of y® kingdom of Christ in these remote parts of y® 
world; yea, though should be but even as stepping-stones 
unto others for y® performing of so great a work.” 

Edward Winslow, in his “ Hypocricie Unmasked,” avers that 
it was a leading consideration with the early settlers, to seek 
the conversion of the natives. 

The reader may see how diligently and successfully this be- 
nevolent end was pursued by our fathers, on consulting Neal’s 
History of New England, ed. 1747, Vol. I, c. VI; the “Con- 
necticut Evangelical Magazine,” Vols. II, III, and IV; the “Am. 
Quarterly Register,’ Vol. IV, 198, seg.; and especially “The 
Sabbath at Home,” for April, May, June, and July, 1868. 

Numerous colonies have gone forth, both in ancient and in 
modern times, for purposes of conquest, commerce, and na- 
tional aggrandizement. The New-England colonies are, we 
believe, the only ones ever founded for the propagation of the 
gospel. And we fully subscribe to the statement of Mr. 
Dexter, “that modern missions, in the evangelical sense, owe 
their origin to the congregational churches of New England.” ! 

It was surely to be expected that a people so eminently 
breathing the spirit of the Great Founder of Christianity, 
would be remarkably free from the spirit of persecution and 
intolerance. Notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
contrary, such, we firmly believe, was the fact. It is suscep- 
tible of the fullest proof that in this respect they were in ad- 
vance of all other communities in the world at that time. They 
were largely imbued with the noble sentiment of John Robin- 
son, in a letter addressed to that portion of his flock which left 
Leyden for America in 1620, “If God,” said he, “ reveal any- 


1 Sabbath at Home, Vol. II, 272, 
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thing to you by any other instrument of His, be as ready to 
receive it, as ever you were to receive any truth by my min- 
istry ; for I am verily persuaded, I am confident, that the 
Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy word.” 
_ John Cotton, of Boston, in his reply to Williams, saysiited 

never did doubt, that the way of persecution, truly so called, 
that is, the affliction of others for righteousness sake, is utterly 
unlawful. I never did believe that the sentence passed against 
him (Williams) was an act of persecution.” John Norton, his 
successor in the First Church in Boston, strongly maintains 
that neither Quakers, nor other heretics, ought to be punished 
for their consciences, Thomas Walley, of Barnstable, says: 
“Tt is not well to trouble those that peaceably differ from the 
generality of God’s people in lesser things. A well-bounden 
toleration were very desirable in all Christian commonwealths.” 
Such we suppose to have been the common sentiment of New 
England. 

We fully admit that our fathers were imperfect, and that 
they sometimes failed of a strict adherence to those generous 
sentiments. We cannot wholly justify all their proceedings 
towards those who differed from them. They sometimes, 
under great provocation, did what they themselves were after- 
wards sorry for. It should be remembered that their circum- 
stances were extremely different from ours. We tolerate 
many things which they could not safely allow. But neither 
with us, nor with them, has toleration been boundless. It is 
not safe, in any community, to tolerate everything that a man 
may say or do. We do not, more than they, tolerate offences 
against common decency, or breaches of the public peace. 
Our fathers could not, more than we, tolerate attempts to over- 
throw the government, and to undo what it had cost so much 
pains to establish. A careful examination will show that most 
of their acts, which have been branded as intolerant, admit of 
defence on these grounds. They had come into this wilder- 
ness to found a Christian commonwealth, according to the 
light which God had given them, and they could not sit 
quietly by and see this plan defeated. They had the same 
right to say who should dwell on this soil that a man has to 
say who shall live in his house. They did not open an asylum 
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here for all sorts of people. Those who did not concur in 
their views were not invited to come; but if they came, it was 
expected that they would make no disturbance. Such persons, 
living peaceably, were never disturbed. Our fathers never 
attempted to exercise dominion over other people’s consciences. 
They never employed the civil arm for the propagation of 
truth, or the suppression of error. The civil arm was some- 
times stretched out against errorists, but never for the pun- 
ishment of their opinions. Men were never punished as Bap- 
tists or Quakers, though Baptists and Quakers, as well as 
other men, were sometimes punished. Men who disturbed 
public worship, who cast contempt on the ordinances of relig- 
ion, and who endeavored to stir up sedition, and women who 
were noisy and obstreperous, and walked naked through the 
streets, were punished, whatever their creed, and would be 
punished now. Any diversity of religious sentiment was 
suffered to exist in this colony which did not offend common 
decency, or endanger the commonwealth. 

There was, it is true, a severe law passed against the Bap- 
tists in the year 1644. But a candid examination of that law, 
and of the circumstances of the time, will show that it was not 
designed to operate against such persons as now compose that 
most respectable and exemplary body of Christians, but against 
a very different set of men. The law reads thus : — 

“ Forasmuch as experience hath plentifully and often proved, 
that, since the first rising of the Anabaptists, about one hun- 
dred years since, they have been the incendiaries of the com- 
monwealth, and the troubles of churchers in all places where 
they have been, etc. . . . it is ordered, that if any person or 
persons, within this jurisdiction, shall either openly condemn 
or oppose the baptizing of infants, or go about secretly to 
seduce others from the approbation or use thereof, or shall 
purposely depart the congregation at the administration of that 
ordinance, or shall deny the ordinance of magistracy, or their 
lawful right and authority to make war, or to punish the out- 
ward breaches of the first table, and shall appear to the court 
wilfully and obstinately to continue therein after due time and 
means of conviction, every such person or persons shall be 
sentenced to banishment.” } 


“% 1 Mass. Col. Rec. II, 35. 
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From the words of the law itself, it is clearly apparent that 
the framers thereof had in mind such unruly and dangerous 
people as the Anabaptists of Germany, a fanatical sect which 
arose about the year 1520, or at the time of the Reformation 
by Luther. This sect, under pretence of establishing a new 
and perfect church on earth, undertook to abolish all existing 
magistracy, as superseded by immediate inspiration from 
heaven, and excited the most fearful commotions in Saxony 
and the neighboring countries. They claimed to be favored 
with visions and revelations from above, and endeavored to 
establish by force of arms a personal reign of Christ on earth. 
Under the leading of Munzer, Stubner, and Storck, a numer- 
ous army of peasants, from Saxony, Suabia, and Franconia, 
assembled in 1525, and declared war against all human govern- 
ment and law. Notwithstanding a temporary defeat, this 
fanatical sect continued to increase, and spread through Hol- 
land, Switzerland, Westphalia, and other countries, till, in 1533, 
John Bockholdt, a tailor of Leyden, with a numerous body of 
followers, seized the city of Munster, and caused himself to be 
proclaimed king and legislator of the new dispensation. He 
and his followers committed enormous crimes, as well as out- 
rages against decency.1 They attempted to seize and plunder 
Amsterdam, Leyden, and other cities, A terrible war was 
waged by this banditti during several years, in which, it is 
said, more than 100,000 persons lost their lives. One of their 
leading tenets was that infant baptism was an invention of the 
devil. ; 

In the minds of our fathers, the denial of infant baptism, 
especially in such violent language as the early Baptists were 
accustomed to use, was associated with all the excesses of 
which we have spoken. It was naturally expected that the 
one would lead to the other, if the opportunity should arrive. 
Experience, as the law says, warranted the expectation. Our 
fathers had no means of better information. When they left 

1 Bockholdt, alias John of Leyden, authorized polygamy, married eleven wives, 
and ran stark naked through the streets. In Amsterdam, twelve Anabaptists, of 
whom five were women, after having prayed and preached four hours, working 
themselves up to a perfect frenzy, stripped themselves to the skin, and ran naked 
through the streets, denouncing the vengeance of God against their opposers, 


— Mosheim, Cent. xvi, sec. II, Robertson's Charles V, book V. 
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England there were no Baptists, or next to none, in that coun- 
try. There was no Baptist church in England till 1638, and 
they made no‘considerable progress there till 1644. Great 
alarm, therefore, existed on the appearance of Baptists on these 
shores, and it was supposed that strong measures, by way of 
precaution, were required. The proceeding, on the part of 
our fathers, was wholly in self-defence. 

In regard to the law of 1644, and its operation, so much 
complained of, our fathers may be allowed to speak for them- 
selves. A declaration issued by the General Court, Nov. 4, 
1646, says: “The truth is, the great trouble we have been putt 
unto, and hazard also, by Familisticall and Anabaptisticall 
spirits, whose conscience and religion hath been only to sett 
forth themselves and raise contentions in the country, did pro- 
voke us to provide for our safety by a lawe, that all such should 
take notice, how unwelcome they should be to us, either com- 
ing or staying. But for such as differ from us only in judg- 
ment in point of baptism, or some other points of lesse conse- 
quence, and live peaceably amongst us, without occasioning 
disturbance, . . . such have no cause to complaine ; for 
it hath never beene as yet putt in execution against any of 
them, although such are knowne to live amongst us.” ! 

Here we have a full explanation of those features in their 
civil policy which have appeared to so many intolerant and 
exclusive. This policy arose wholly from the necessity of the 
case, and was the dictate of that instinct of self-preservation 
which has justly been called “the first law of nature.” Our 
fathers acted merely on the defensive. They felt themselves 
continually in great danger, and were compelled to be perpetually 
on their guard. They bore no ill will to Baptists or Quakers or 
Episcopalians or Antinomians, or to any other of God’s rational 
creatures. If these people came among them, and demeaned 
themselves peaceably, it was well; no harm should befall 
them. But if they undertook to disturb and destroy the order 
of things which had been established at great expense of toil 
and suffering, as well as of money and life, their presence here 
could not be allowed. ‘The authorities had the right by char- 


1 Hutchinson Papers. Henry Dunster, the first president of Harvard College, 
afterwards pastor of the Congregational church in Scituate, was a Baptist. 
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ter to send them away ; and this right they were determined 
to exercise. This is the conclusion of the whole matter. 

“Having fled from the persecutions and corruptions of their 
land, and come to this distant wilderness from purely religious 
considerations, they felt entitled to enjoy their retreat, without 
intrusion or disturbance from the enemies of their faith. They 
felt entitled to attempt here the erection of a Christian com- 
monwealth, constituted after what they considered the divine 
will and pattern.”?! 

That accomplished Historian, Bancroft, himself an earnest 
champion for the utmost freedom of inquiry and action, has 
candidly stated the case. Speaking of the alleged intolerance 
of the early settlers of Massachusetts, he says: “The people 
did not-attempt to convert others, but to protect themselves ;- 
they never punished opinion as such; they never attempted to 
torture or terrify men into orthodoxy. The history of religious 
persecution in New England, is simply this: The Puritans 
established a government in America such as the laws of nat- 
ural justice warranted, and such as the statutes and common 
law of England did not warrant ; and that was done by men 
who still acknowledged the duty of a limited allegiance to the 
parent state. The Episcopalians had declared themselves the 
enemies of the party, and waged against it a war of extermina- 
tion. Puritanism excluded them from its asylum. Roger 
Williams, the apostle of soul-liberty, weakened the cause of 
civil independence by impairing its unity ; and he was ex- 
pelled, even though Massachusetts always bore good testimony 
to his spotless virtues. Wheelwright and his friends, in their 
zeal for strict Calvinism, forgot their duty as citizens ; and they 
also were exiled. The Anabaptist, who could not be relied on 
as an ally, was guarded ag a foe. The Quakers denounced the 
worship of New England as an abomination, and its govern- 
ment as treason, and therefore they were excluded on pain of 
death.” ? ) 

It is therefore in the highest degree absurd to allege that 
the dealings of the colonial government with the parties who 
came under its censure, partook of the nature of religious per- 


1 Spirit of the Pilgrims, Vol. II, p. 66. 
2 History of United States, I, 463-4. See also, I, 368, 437, 439. 
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secution, since in every case the grounds of the proceedings 
were political only. 

The case of John Clarke and others, in 1651, was not over- 
looked by the present writer while penning the preceding 
paragraphs. As that case has been supposed to present insu- 
perable objections to the views now presented, it is well, to 
look at the real facts. 

It is necessary to remark, in the first place, that the Massa- 
chusetts’ people at that. time entertained, and not without 
reason, a strong dislike to the people 6f Rhode Island. This 
dislike arose not so much from diversity of religious sentiment, 
as from a spirit of lawlessness and disorder which had from the 
beginning been rife among those islanders. They were often 
at variance among themselves, and were found incapable of 
maintaining any regular and efficient government. The New- 
England Confederacy had refused to receive them into their 
union, for the simple reason that they could not be relied on 
for help in any emergency, and were not expected to be other 
than a burden and an annoyance to their neighbors. Massa- 
chusetts, in particular, was exposed to continual danger in the 
event of a visit from partisans of Anne Hutchinson, who, in 
1638, had left her territory and settled on that island. The 
danger seemed to be increased about the year 1644, when a 
Baptist church was gathered at Newport. Of this church, 
John Clarke, formerly one of the Hutchinson party, was the 
principal member, and soon became the religious teacher. He 
was a man of talent, shrewd, resolute, capable, and unscrupulous. 
The settlers on the island were now divided into two parties, one 
of which, under the lead of Coddington,! desired a union with | 
the New-England Confederacy, while the other, the friends of 
Clarke, were vehemently opposed to it, 

In the summer of 1651, the plans of Coddington seemed to 
be about to succeed. He had either just arrived, or was ex- 
pected very soon to arrive, from England, with a commission 
as governor of Rhode Island, to hold this office during life, 
with a council of assistants agreeable to himself. This plan, if 


1 William Coddington, a most excellent man, weary of the quarrels of the 
Island, and of the tendencies to “ Anabaptistry ” now developed, wanted a reunion 
with the “ Bay”; but Clarke was too cunning for him. 
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carried into effect, would defeat all the schemes which Clarke 
had been devising ; would unite Rhode Island in a close con- 
nection with Massachusetts and Plymouth, and would give 
these colonies power, indirectly, to shape the destinies of the 
Island. é 
This measure Clarke determined, at all events, to frustrate. 
He knew that his presence would not be tolerated in Massa- 
chusetts, whose territory fourteen years previously he had 
found it necessary to leave. He knew that while the authori- 
ties in that colony were not disposed to molest Baptist people 
who lived quietly among them, they would not allow a man so 
obnoxious as himself to disturb their meetings, and get up an 
excitement. He knew there was a severe law against Bap- 
tists, passed seven years before, but never yet executed, and 
he determined to expose himself to its penalties, well judging 
that this would arouse such hostility to Massachusetts among 
the Baptists of Rhode Island as would effectually defeat Cod- 
dington’s plans. 
*. Therefore, with two companions, John Crandall and Obadiah 
Holmes, the astute Clarke entered the territory of Massachu- 
setts in July, 1851, and proceeded to Lynn, ten miles beyond 
Boston. Their ostensible object was to visit William Witter, 
a sick and aged friend, who, Baptist professor as he was, had 
been living there unmolested. The next day was the Sabbath, 
and Clarke preached in the forenoon at Witter’s house, to a 
few persons. We know not what he said, but may easily con- 
jecture. He had now laid himself open to the animadversion 
of the law of 1644, and was immediately arrested by two con- 
stables, under a warrant from Robert Bridges, a magistrate in 
Salem. These officers took him in the afternoon to the meet- 
ing-house. When the party entered, the congregation were 
standing at prayers. Clarke, after taking off his hat, put it on 
again, sat down, and went to reading in a book he had with 
him. This was regarded as a disturbance of public worship. 
When the service was over, Clarke, though under arrest, ad- 
dressed the congregation, saying that “the church in Lynn 
was not constituted according to the order of the Lord,” etc. 
On the same day, Clarke, though “in the custody of the law, 
administered the sacrament of the Supper to one excommuni- 
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cated person, to another that was under admonition, and to 
another who was not in fellowship with any church.” 

These proceedings of Mr. Clarke were viewed as misde- 
meanors and offences against the public order and peace of the 
colony. He was therefore sentenced to pay a fine of twenty 
pounds ; Holmes, his companion, who had joined in his offen- 
sive speeches and conduct, a fine of thirty pounds, and Cran- 
dall, of five pounds. The custom was, if the person fined could 
not, or would not, pay the fine, he received a whipping as a 
sort of equivalent. These three men refused to pay their 
fines, and preferred to take the whipping. Some generous 
persons paid the fines of Clarke and Crandall, and would have 
paid the fine of Holmes, had hé consented thereto. But 
Holmes would not consent ; he chose to be whipped, and so 
thirty stripes were given him at the whipping-post in State 
Street, Boston. Some say the whipping was unmercifully 
severe ; but in his account of the matter, given to us by his 
friend Glaniees he says it “was so easy that he could well bear 
its ee 

The affair answered the end designed. It suited Clarke 
exactly. Coddington’s plans were defeated. Rhode Island 
was not brought under the shadow of Massachusetts. Clarke 
remained the master-spirit there. " 

On a review of the case, it seems evident that Clarke and 
his companions were not fined, and that Holmes was not 
whipped, for being Baptists, but because they had placed 
themselves in the attitude of defiance to the authorities of 
Massachusetts, and trampled, of set purpose, upon the laws, 
They came within her jurisdiction for this very purpose. 
Whether the law under which these men suffered was in all 
respects just, and whether the treatment they received was in 
all respects righteous, the present writer pretends not to say. 
But he has no hesitation in saying that in the conduct of the 
Massachusetts authorities there were extenuating circum- 
stances ; that Clarke and his friends ran wantonly and know- 
ingly into danger which a wise man would certainly have 


1 Clarke sailed for England, Nov. 1651, with a view to procure a revocation of 
Coddington’s commission. While there he printed his tract, “Ill News from New 
England,” from which we gather these particulars. 


. 
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avoided ; and that the affair cannot be fairly considered a 
case of persecution for conscience sake. These men were not 
punished as Baptists, but as disturbers of the peace. 

Sir Richard Saltonstall, formerly of Massachusetts, but then 
for many years in England, on hearing the representations. 
Clarke had there made of the affair, wrote to Cotton and ‘Wil- 
son, of Boston, a letter of remonstrance. In his answer, Cot- 
ton says, for substance, that the Massachusetts authorities tol- 
erate Baptists and others of different views, when they behave 
peaceably ; but not when they undertake to make disturbance 
of public order, 

The proceedings against the Quakers afford the last in- 
stances of what have been considered acts of persecution in 
the colony of Massachusetts. The Quakers of that time had 
little in common with the sober, quiet, peace-loving, inoffensive, 
benevolent Friends of more modern times. The sect arose in 
England in the agitated period of the Commonwealth. The 
disciples of George Fox and of James Naylor, beginning with 
the denial of the divine authority of the Scriptures, and pre- 
tending to a light within which wholly superseded the Chris- 
tian Revelation, advanced notions respecting God and Christ 
and the redemption of man, utterly at variance with the 
received opinions, and leading to the most deplorable results. 
They rejected the Christian sacraments and the Sabbath, and 
reviled the public worship of God and the preaching of the 
gospel; disturbed the proceedings of the courts, were disre- 
spectful to men in authority, and committed shameful acts of 
indecency. James Naylor rode into Bristol in a guise and 
manner which pretended to be an imitation of Christ’s entry 
into Jerusalem. Their conduct was in the highest degree 
riotous, turbulent, and provoking. They were regarded as 
guilty of blasphemy, sedition, and general disorder. They were 
not so much a religious sect as a band of miscreants.’ For- 
saking their proper abode and refusing to work, they roamed 
about the country and into distant lands, seeking proselytes. 

The first Quakers that came to Massachusetts were two 
women, Mary Fisher and Anne Austin; they came in July, 

1 Bishop Burnet says the most dangerous sect known in England in his time 
were the Quakers. 
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1656, from Barbadoes. They were sent away by the govern- 
ment; and eight more, four men and as many women, came 
from England the next month. Severe laws were now passed 
against Quakers, and against all persons who brought them, 
and all who harbored them, even for an hour. These laws in- 
creased in severity from year to year, imposing enormous fines, 
sentencing offenders to prison, inflicting the loss of one ear, 
and at length denouncing capital punishment on such as should 
return, after being once and again sent out of the country. It 
was found, however, that though very few persons in the colony 
embraced their sentiments, the Quakers would still return 
from banishment, and the evil could not be controlled. The 
extreme penalty of the law was inflicted Oct. 27, 1659, on two 
Quakers, William Robinson and Marmaduke Stevenson ; Mary 
Dyer, who had been sent away three or four times, and came 
back’again, was hanged, June 1, 1660; William Leddra expe- 
rienced the same fate March 14, 1660-1. 

The number of Quakers who suffered fine, imprisonment, or 
whipping, in Massachusetts, was about thirty. Twenty-two 
were banished on pain of death if they returned. Three 
had their right ears cut off. Four, as already mentioned, 
suffered death. The capital punishment of Quakers was stopped 
by an order from Charles II, dated Sept. 9, 1661, while the 
prison, the pillory, and the whip might still be used against 
them. 

No sufficient excuse, certainly, can be offered for these 
severities. Several alleviating considerations, however, merit 
attention. 

1. The conduct of the Quakers was extremely provoking. 
They were aiming at the subversion of religion, of church 
order, and of civil government. They were continually dis- 
turbing congregations assembled for religious worship, They 
were, in fact, miserable vagabonds. They went through the 
streets denouncing the vengeance of God upon the inhabit- 
ants. Margaret Brewster went into a meeting-house with her 
face smeared over as with black paint. Deborah Wilson went 
through the town of Salem, naked, as a sign to the people. 
Lydia Wardwell went into the meeting-house at Newbury, as 
naked as she was born. ; 
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2. The Quakers were the aggressive party. They wantonly 
initiated the strife. As John Clarke did before them, they vol- 
untarily threw themselves into the trouble which befell them. 
They came into Massachusetts over and over again with the 
fixed purpose of trampling upon her laws, and setting at defi- 
ance her constituted authority. They courted the extreme 
penalties which were inflicted upon them. They did all this 
- with a stiff audacity which drove the civil magistrates almost 
to frenzy. 

3. The General Court of Massachusetts, when they entered 
on this course of severity against Quakers, had no intention of 
proceeding to extreme measures. They supposed that the 
mere threatening of death would be sufficient ; that it would 
prevent the return of those whom they sent away, so that the 
occasion for its execution would not arise. But here they 
found themselves mistaken. They did not know the obstinacy 
and fanatical resolution of those with whom they were dealing, 
till they had advanced too far to retreat. It is a melancholy 
chapter in our history. But even here, the- conviction forces 
itself upon us, that the punishments inflicted, though far too 
severe for such offences, were for riotous behavior, for outra- 
geous indecency, or, if you please, for downright insanity ; and 
were not instances of religious persecution. 

The design which our fathers had from the een was 
noble. Their motives were honorable and worthy. Their 
policy was, throughout, defensive. They were all the while 
aiming to establish and perpetuate a condition of society better 
than had ever been seen before: “a church without a bishop, 
a state without a king.” In this they ultimately succeeded 
The free institutions we now enjoy are the fruit of their sacri- 
fices, their toils, their resolute adherence to principle. In no 
small degree, they are the result of that policy which has so 
often been complained of as intolerant and exclusive ; for it 
was this very policy which saved the feeble structure they were 
rearing at such a cost, from being overthrown. 

It is further to be observed, that the strict and rigorous 
policy which the founders of Massachusetts thought it neces- 

sary to pursue towards all dissentients, was greatly relaxed, as 
soon as that necessity became less apparent. When, after the 
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lapse of about thirty-five years, Massachusetts had become 
powerful enough to dispense with the securities which seemed 
to be afforded by her earlier, enactments, she abstained from 
those restrictions upon the elective franchise, and those pro- 
ceedings against Baptists and Quakers, which had unpleasantly 
marked her former history. In this respect, her conduct is 
favorably contrasted with that of other communities, which 
became more severe in dealing with dissentients, in proportion 
as they felt themselves more able to oppress and persecute. * 
To conclude, our fathers must be judged by the standard of 
their own time, and by no other. It is unfair and unjust to 
try men of one age by the sentiments and views prevalent two 
centuries afterwards. The rights of conscience, the true nature 
of religious liberty, was at that time very imperfectly under- 
stood. The right of every man to perfect freedom of opinion 
and belief, was admitted only in a very narrow circle. Few 
had considered that the relations of a man with his Maker 
properly lie beyond the control of human law. The whole 
current of public sentiment, the world over, with small excep- 
tion, ran the other way. Our fathers should not be blamed for 
not acting in all respects according to the light we now enjoy. 
With regard to this whole subject, it may be easily shown, that, 
notwithstanding admitted imperfections and defects, they were 
actually far in advance of their contemporaries. Without 
referring to the cruel persecutions in France, Germany, and 
other countries on the continent, and the severities of the High 
Commission Court in England under Elizabeth and the early 
Stuarts, it is impossible to forget that by the Act of Uniform- 
ity passed in 1662, two thousand excellent ministers of the 
‘gospel in the last named country, were for conscience sake 
deprived of their livings; men whom Locke calls “worthy, 
learned, pious, orthodox divines,” because they would not submit 
to reordination, and could not render a hearty assent to every 
word and sentence in the Book of Common Prayer. Lest the 
.aity should escape persecution, the infamous Conventicle Act 
was passed in 1664, whereby all persons who should be present 
at any religious meeting, conducted otherwise than in accord- 


1 Palfrey, II, 493. 
? Neal’s History of the Puritans, IV, 306-406. 
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ance with the liturgy or practice of the Church of England, were 
subject, for the first offence, to a fine of five pounds, or three 
months’ imprisonment ; for the second offence, to a fine of ten 
pounds, or six months’ imprisonment ; for the third offence, to 
a fine of one hundred pounds, or transportation to America, and, 
in case of their return, to the punishment of death! And these 
terrible cruelties to be inflicted, without the verdict of a jury, 
on the oath of a single informer, and at the will of a single jus- 
tice of the peace!+ During that and the succeeding reign, 
nearly eight thousand persons perished in prison for dissenting 
from the national worship as established by law! Sixty thou- 
sand persons are said to have suffered in various ways, in those 
two reigns, for their conscientious dissent from the Church of 
England, and their loss of property from this cause alone, 
amounted, it is supposed, to twelve or fourteen millions ster- 
ling ! 

Instead of bemoaning the intolerance of the New-England 
fathers, let us be exceeding glad and grateful that in respect of 
toleration they were far in advance of all the rest of the world 
at that very day! The present writer, on a careful review of 
this whole matter, is deeply impressed with the marvellous 
wisdom and goodness of Almighty God, in raising up such a 
body of men, and planting them on these shores, carrying 
them through all their difficulties, and strengthening them in 
the work they performed for the advancement of his church, 
and the welfare of mankind in all future ages. 


1 Neal’s History of the Puritans. IV, 430, 431. 
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THOMAS A KEMPIS AND HIS TIMES. 


Tue character and writings of Thomas 4 Kempis appear 
at first sight so exceptional, so rare a blossoming in an un- 
promising age, that we shall do well perhaps to examine a little 
the circumstances and spiritual condition of the country and 
the times in which he lived, and so to bring before us, in dis- 
tincter outline, the man himself, with the influences which 
helped to make him what he was ; so shall we better under- 
stand the part he bore in that great awakening in the heart of 
Europe which prepared it for the advent of Luther. For 
Luther was not the first, perhaps not even the best or greatest 
man, who had preached the doctrines of the Reformation. 
Voice after voice had uttered these great truths, and tens of 
thousands had received them. Many of those voices had been 
silenced in dungeons or the flames, and thousands of those 
disciples had been martyred ; but the seeds of truth and new 
_ life were springing up, from Hungary to Spain, from England 
to Calabria. 

The stirrings of this spiritual life, even as early as the 
twelfth century, had led to the formation, in France, Germany, 
the Netherlands, and Upper Italy, of free spiritual associations, 
in which men or women, imbued with an earnest religious 
spirit, might work together, held by no monastic vows, but 
living apart from society on the one hand, and from the mon- 
asteries on the other, both being too corrupt and degenerate: 
to admit of their living a holy life in connection with them 
undisturbed. Not but that many great and energetic Christian 
characters were produced under the monastic system ; for in- 
stance, some of the reformers themselves ; but, as a whole, it had 
become unfit for the purpose for which it had been originally 
designed, and for one or two centuries these free organizations 
served a useful purpose in the world. But at length they also 
lost their vitality. The spiritual views of their founders degen- 
erated into mysticism in their more worldly successors, and 
mysticism became pantheism, as their love and zeal grew cold, 
and great and alarming errors sprang up among them; as, for 
instance, the heretical notions of the “ Brethren of the Free 
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Spirit,” who thought their spirit identical with the Holy Spirit, 
so entirely did they misunderstand and misuse the doctrine of 
union of the soul with God. Whatever, therefore, they felt 
disposed to do, that was right for them, however criminal the 
act might be for others. 

It was time for the indestructible roots of the tree of life to 
send ‘up a fresh shoot. John Ruysbroek, canon of Brussels, 
born about 1293, nourishing in solitude and contemplation, as 
well as by the conscientious discharge of his priestly duties, a 
profounder piety than others of his city or his time, was uncon- 
sciously preparing the leaven which was to spread from heart 
to heart, from land to land, from age to age. At the age of 
sixty he retired from active duty, and entered the monastery at 
Greendale, two miles from Brussels, in a great beech forest, at 
whose southern extremity lies the field of Waterloo, not famous 
then as now. He became prior of the institution, and author 
of a reformation among the canons, which extended far and 
wide over the Netherlands. He was wholly devoted to con- 
tempilation, and in the depths of the beautiful forest he felt the 
illumination of the Spirit of God, and wrote, as he believed, 
' God’s messages of truth for men. Multitudes flocked to him, 

to hear of the self-denying love of God; and the revival of 
spiritual life spread to many hearts. He lived to a great age, 
and died at about the time of the birth of Thomas a Kempis. 
-But wide-spread as was the effect of his preaching and his 
writings, the result of his life-work was probably most manifest 
in the influence which he exerted upon Tauler, the great 
preacher and reformer, who developed his contemplative spirit, 
and taught the doctrines of the inner life and the union of the 
soul with God; and upon Gerhart Groot, the eloquent and 
devoted Christian teacher of the people, who embraced his 
spirit of practical reform. Tauler labored among the contem- 
plative Germans, and Gerhart among the practical Nether- 
landers ; and both did much to bring in the Reformation. _ 
Gerhart Groot was born at Deventer, in 1340. After three 
years of study at the University of Paris, he returned home at 
the age of eighteen, Master of Arts, versed in theology and 
magic. He was made canon of Utrecht, and was a worldly- 
minded and very gay young clergyman. One or two of his 
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pious friends talked with him with great earnestness, urging 
him to live a different life, and with such success that Gerhart 
became a changed man. He renounced his wealth and gay- 
ety, burned his books of magic, spent three years in the silence 
and subjection of a Carthusian monastery, and devoted himself 
to the study of the Scriptures. But action was a necessity of 
his nature, and he seemed to have found his right place when 
he was appointed, by the Bishop of Utrecht, preacher for the 
whole of his diocese. He was an earnest and eloquent revival 
preacher ; and as he went from place to place, he preached in 
the open air twice a day, to eager throngs which the parish 
churches could not contain. But he attacked the corrupt lives 
_of the clergy with such boldness, that his license to preach 
was revoked, and he found himself suddenly cut off from what 
he had thought the work of his life. But God was leading him 
in the right way. He went to Greendale to see Ruysbroek, 
and spent some days with him. Much impressed by his char- 
acter and life, he resolved to form an association which should 
be, like that at Greendale, a real brotherhood. He loved the 
society of young men, and the school at Deventer gave him an 
opportunity for labor among such. He advised them, helped 
them, entertained them at his table, read with them, and gave 
them an opportunity of earning money, by employing them 
as copyists of the Bible and many good books. This circle of 
young men enlarged continually ; and at length one of them, 
Florentius Radewins, proposed that they should put their 
earnings into a common fund, and live together. This was the 
origin of the association called “The Brethren of the Common 
Lot,” an association which continued to do a good work until 
the printing-press superseded their copying labors, and the 
light which they faithfully held up in the midst of a dark age, 
was lost in the sunrise of the Reformation. 

The brethren lived in what they called “ Brother-houses,” 
about twenty together, living so pure, useful, and active a life, 
that Luther, who had certainly little enough admiration for 
what was conventual, said of them: “Such monasteries and 
brothér-houses please me beyond measure. Would to God 
that all monastic institutions were like them! Clergymen, 
cities, and countries would then be better served and more 
prosperous than they now are.” 
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Gerhart died of the plague, at the age of forty-four, appoint- 
ing Florentius his successor. Thomas A Kempis never saw 
Gerhart, as he was only four years old at the time of Gerhart’s 
death ; but the “Imitation of Christ” plainly shows what in- 
fluence Gerhart’s “ Rules of Life” and “Moral Sayings” had 
exercised upon his mind and heart. 

Florentius took his degree at the University at Prague, some 
years before John Huss entered it. Returning to the Nether- 
lands, he heard Gerhart at Utrecht; was deeply affected 
by his preaching, aad became his warm personal friend. 
When Gerhart ceased preaching and went to Deventer, Flo- 
rentius removed thither also, and was vicar of a church there. 
At the death of Gerhart, he undertook the management of his 
young institution, and carried his wishes and plans into execu- 
tion. One of these plans was the establishment of a monas- 
tery of regular canons, in connection with the communities of 
Brethren and Sisters of the Common Lot; (for there were 
Sister-houses as well as Brother-houses.) In this manner, the 
Monastery of Windesheim was set on foot, where John, the 
brother of Thomas 4 Kempis, was a canon. Several similar 
establishments followed, among them, that of Mount St. Agnes, 
near Zwoll, rendered famous by the long priorship of Thomas 
a Kempis. 

Thomas Hamorlein was born in 1380, at Kempen, a small 
but pleasant town in the great plain of the Rhine, not far from 
Cologne, and hence, according to the custom of the time, he 
was called Thomas 4 Kempis. His father was a frugal and 
industrious mechanic, his mother a woman of earnest piety, 
who early instilled into her child a love for spiritual things. 

The boy must have evinced fine talents, else his parents 
would hardly have thought of making him a scholar, as they 
were very poor, and he would have to depend upon the liber- 
ality of others. The Brethren of the Common Lot were 
always ready, however, to help such youths, giving them 
means of subsistence, instruction, and religious training, and 
offering the prospect of permanent support. At’ the age of 
thirteen, Thomas was sent to the Grammar school at Deventer, 
which, though independent of the Brother-house in that place, 
was really connected with it in various ways, as the Brethren 
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had charge of part of the instruction, and zealously befriended 
the scholars, particularly the needy ones. After a short time, 
Thomas went to see his brother John at Windesheim, and he 
gave him a letter of introduction to Florentius. Florentius 
won the heart of the youth by the kind interest he took in 
him, furnishing him with the books he was too poor to pur- 
chase, and procuring lodging for him in the house of a good 
woman. He gave him money, also, to pay his school fees and 
redeem his books which he had been obliged to pawn. But 
the rector of the school inquired who gave him the money, and 
hearing it was Florentius, he said: “Go, take it back to him ; 
for his sake I shall charge you nothing.” 

Thomas was much impressed by the life of the Brethren, 
who lived in the world, and yet had nothing worldly about 
them ; and he attached himself to them and obtained an abode 
in the Brother-house. The religious atmosphere of this home, 
the fellowship of young men of fervent piety, and especially 
the presence of Florentius, for whom he had conceived an 
ardent and most enthusiastic love, made the place, as he says, 
“ Paradise to him.” He seems to have loved Florentius as a 
father, and revered him asa saint. Before he became a resi- 
‘dent of the Brother-house, he, with other boys from the Gram- 
mar school, used to sing in the choir. Here Florentius was 
also present. ‘“ Now, whenever,” Thomas says, “I saw my 
good master Florentius’ standing in the choir, even although 
he did not look about, I was so awed in his presence by his 
venerable aspect, that I never dared to speak a word. On one. 
occasion I stood close beside him, and he turned to me and 
sang from the same book. He even: put his hand upon my 
shoulder, and then I stood as if rooted to the spot, afraid even 
to stir, so moved was I.” 

When he came to live under the same roof, a closer acquaint- 
ance did not diminish his reverence, but only strengthened his 
love. He went to him in every trouble of mind, or clouded 
moment, and a temperament like his must have known. many 
such, and the strong and sunshiny nature of the master always - 
brought him comfort and encouragement. 

In consequence of impaired health, Florentius sometimes 
could not partake of the common meal. On such occasions, 
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Thomas considered it an honor and delight to attend and 
serve him. And when he was more seriously ill, Thomas 
went to the neighboring houses to request that he might be 
remembered in prayer, and his veneration for him led him to 
engrave deeply on his mind the sayings and character of his 
master, and express the spirit of them in his actions and his 
writings, 

Thomas was fortunate in his room-mate, Arnold, a young 
man of glowing piety, whose fervor and devotion made a deep 
impression upon his mind. His nature was to look fondly up 
to some higher character, and endeavor to raise itself by imita- 
tion to the same level. , 

After he had been for seven happy years in the Brother- 
house, Florentius said to him : “ My most beloved son Thomas, 
the time has come when you must decide upon a vocation. 
Whether you choose the active life, devoting yourself to good 
works, or the contemplative life, sitting at the feet of Jesus, 
you can walk it better and more safely in the convent than in, 
the world which lieth in wickedness.” 

“Father,” said Thomas, “you open to me the prospect of 
what I have long desired. Be so good as to procure for me a 
place among my dear school-fellows upon Mt. St. Agnes.” 
Next day, therefore, Florentius-gave him a letter of recommen- 
dation to the prior of this convent, which has a retired site, 
upon an upland, near the town of Zwoll. 

Florentius died in 1400, which seems to have been the same 
year in which Thomas left Deventer. He was very kindly re- 
ceived at Mt. St. Agnes, passed a novitiate of six years, and then 
became a regular canon. Seventy-one years in all he spent at 
that little monastery, full of zeal and activity in promoting the 

elfare of his community, of which he was made sub-prior, and 
a‘terwards steward. But this latter office brought him into con- 
tact too much with outer and mundane things, and he became 
sub-prior again, so as to give himself wholly to the spiritual side 
of life. He did not love nature, like Ruysbroek, but studied in 
his cell, instead of in the forest, not wishing to have his atten- 
tion disturbed by outward things. He wrote the lives of sev- 
eral of the brethren at Deventer, including those of Gerhart | 


and Florentius, of his friend Arnold, and also that of John 
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Cacabus, the cook, who, besides practising his calling, was 
given to spiritual contemplation, able also to instruct others. 
Thomas 4 Kempis wrote sermons andshorter essays for the 
use of novices. Like Ruysbroek, he was an eloquent preacher, 
and crowds came to him, to hear his words of wisdom, and to 
have enkindled in them the fire of spiritual zeal. At the age of 
sixty he wrote his immortal work, “ The Imitation of Christ, a 
genuine reflex of his life. 

The passionate devotion, the absorbing love, the ‘careful 
study to reproduce their virtues which he had manifested in’ 
youth towards the friends whom God gave him, were fixed, in 
later years, upon the Divine Master. These friendships had 
not been idolatries to repent of or to be superseded, but step- 
ping-stones up to the higher friendship of the Lord himself, 
for which purpose He gave them. 

Thomas was a diligent and skilful copyist, and made many 
copies of the Holy Scriptures, also of “The Imitation of 
Christ.”» He wrote some hymns, but showed no talent for 
poetry ; indeed, one could hardly expect a genius for this art in 
one who ignored all art, and said: “ The true monk has no 
desire to contemplate the beautiful.” Strange doctrine, when 
the object of all their contemplation was the Absolute Supreme 
Beauty, the Source and Perfection of all that is beautiful! He 
loved sacred music, but more as a religious service than as an 
art. In politics he took no interest. He warned his disciples to 
abstain from intercourse with the rich and great. Yet he was 
not unlearned, according to the standard of the age, and was 
ready to encourage young men to study the classics and the 
sciences ; and from his quiet cell went forth restorers of ancient 
literature, and men who labored with success for the revival of 
science in the Netherlands. 

He lived to a great age, but to the last preserved a healthy 
state of body and soul, good eyesight, and a cheerful disposi- 
tion. He died in July, 1471, at the age of gt or ga. 

A strict Catholic and a rigid monk, he nevertheless was one 
of those who paved the way for the Reformation, by inculcat- 
ing the reading of the Bible; by laying stress always upon 
Christ and his gospel, repentance, faith, and love, and not upon 
ceremonial observances ; by laboring for the religious revival 
and instruction of the people and by caring for the literary 
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and philological education of the rising generation. And 
moreover, under his immediate influence was trained up John 
Wessel, of whom Luther said, “If I had read Wessel sooner, 
my adversaries would have presumed to say that I had bor- 
rowed my whole doctrine from him, our minds are so conso- 
nant to each other.” 

Wessel was educated among the Brethren of the Common 
Lot, went to Mt. St. Agnes, became intimately acquainted 
with a Kempis, and had some thoughts of entering the monas- 
tery. But though he was fervent in his piety, his thirst for 
knowledge and desire for action predominated. He was a 
self-reliant, inquisitive, reforming spirit, for whom God had 
other work. He thought there was too much superstition 
among the brethren. When Thomas was exhorting him to a 
reverent worship of the Virgin Mary, Wessel replied: “ Father, 
why do you not rather lead me to Christ, who so graciously 
invited those who labor and are heavy-laden to come unto 
Flim?” And again, when Thomas urged a strict observance 
of the fasts of the church, Wessel said: “God grant that I may 
always live in purity and temperance, and fast from vice and 
sin!” Thomas 4 Kempis was struck by these remarks, and 
took occasion to change some passages in his writings, which 
now show less admixture of superstition. 

Wessel was a Frieslander; he went from the teachings of 
Thomas 4 Kempis to the University of Cologne, and thence, as 
student and teacher, to all the great universities of France, 
Germany, and Italy, gathering up and imparting much learn- 
ing. He taught the doctrines afterwards called Lutheran ; 
but, partly owing to his suavity and prudence, and partly to 
his influential friends, especially the Bishop of Burgundy, he 
escaped a breach with Rome, and the persecution which 
silenced others, among them John of Wesel, a friend of Wes- 
sel’s, and often confounded with him, who died in prison for 
the same truths which Wessel taught. 

Wessel died in October, 1489, when Luther was six years 
old. But his pupil Reuchlin, and Erasmus, another of the 
Deventer scholars, held up the torch of truth, until Luther’s 
hand was strong enough to receiev it, and light with it the 
lamps of a new age. Mary E. ATKINSON. 

Lorton, Mass, 
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CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES IN 
1872-73. 

THE following lists are compiled from the printed catalogues (with 
additions by letters), and information in manuscript. 

The seminaries are arranged in the alphabetical order of the towns and 
cities in which they are located. We have changed arrangement of 
columns to secure uniformity of style. 

The date following the office of a professor is that of the year when he 
entered upon that professorship. If he was earlier a professor in some 
other department, we have mentioned the fact in parenthesis, showing the 
entire term of his official connection with the seminary. 

The line “Name and Residence, Graduated,” which is prefixed to 
’ “ Resident Licentiates,” Andover, is to be considered as prefixed to every 
class throughout all the lists. Two dashes under “Graduated” signifies 
that the person has not been a member of any college ; the name of a 
college, with a dash where the year would come, signifies that the person 
was once a student in that college but did not graduate; a blank in either 
case signifies our ignorance, although we have supplied many dates from 
the several Triennials. 

The following list of abbreviations of names of colleges, which we 
annually use, was prepared after careful survey of the whole field. To 
secure uniformity, we are obliged to make several changes from the 
abbreviations used in the several catalogues. Our rule is, in case of con- 
flict, to use the simple initials for the older colleges, and more extended 
abbreviations for the later ones. Thus, “ B.C.” belongs to Bowdoin Col- 
lege, and not to Beloit, although some catalogues give it to the latter. 


Ad.0. Adrian College, Michigan. N.Y.U. New York University. 

A.C. Amherst College, Massachusetts. O.C. Oberlin College, Ohio. 

B.C. Bowdoin College, Maine. O1.C. Olivet College, Michigan. 

Ba.C. Bates College, Maine. O.W.U. Ohio Wesleyan University. 
Bald.U. Baldwin University, Ohio. Ott.U. Otterbein University, Ohio. 
Bel.C, Beloit College, Wisconsin. P.C. Pennsylvania College. 

B.U. Brown University, Rhode Island. Ri.C. Ripon College, Wisconsin. 

C.U. Colby University, Maine. U.C. Union College, New York. 

D.C. Dartmouth Coll., N. Hampshire. U.Ch. University of Chicago, Illinois. 
Ham.C. Hamilton College, New York. U.M. University of Michigan, 

H.C. Harvard College, Massachusetts, U.P. University of Pennsylvania, 
Hills.C. Hillsdale College, Michigan. U.Vt. University of Vermont. 

Ill.C. Llinois College, U.W. University of Wisconsin, 

Io.C. Towa College. Wab.C. Wabash College, Indiana. 

K.C, Knox College, Ilinois. Westf.C. Westfield College, Illinois. 
Line.U. Lincoln University, Pa. Westm.C. Westminster College, Pa. 
Mac.C. Macon College, Tennessee, Weg.C. Waynesburg College, Penn. 

_ Mar C. Marietta College, Ohio. W.R.C. Western Reserve College Ohio 
MeG.U, McGill University, Canada. Wh.C, Wheaton College, Ohio j : 

M.C. Middlebury College, Vermont. Witt.C. Wittenburg College Ohio 

N.W.C. North Western College, Illinois, W.C. Williams College, MaseesBencin 
N.J.C. New Jersey College. Wn.C. Western College, Iowa. ; 


N.Y.C, New York College, ¥.C. Yale College, Connecticut. 
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I, 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, Mass. 


Opened for instruction, September 28, 1808. 


FACULTY. 


Rey. EDwArps A. PARK, D. D., Abbot Professor of Christian Theology. — 1847. 


Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, 1836-747.) 


(Was 


Rey. Joun L. TAYLOR D.D., Smith Professor of Theology and Homiletics (in the Special 
Course), and Lecturer on Pastoral Theology. — 1363. 

Rey. AusTIN PHELPS, D. D., Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. —1848. 

Rey. Eerert C. Smytu, D. D., Brown Professor of Ecclesiastical History. — 1863, 

Rev. J. Henry THAYER, Associate Professor of Sacred Literature. — 1364. 

Rey. CHARLES M. MzAp, Hitchcock Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature. — 


1866. 


Rey. J. WESLEY CnURCHILL, Jones Professor of Elocution. — 1868, 


Rev. WILLIAM IL. Ropes, Librarian. 


Rev. THEopork D. WOOLSEY, D.D., Lt. D., Lecturer on Foreign Missions, 


— —, Lecturer on Congregationalism. 


Rey. Jacoz M, MANNING, D. D., Lecturer on the Relations of Christianity to Popular In- 


fidelity. 
— —, Lecturer on Home Evangelization. 


Pres, Noau PorTER, D. D., Lh. D., Lecturer on Intellectual! Philosophy. 
Rey. Joseru P. THOMPSON, D.D., LL. D., Lecturer on Egyptology. 


RESIDENT LICENTIATES. 


Neme and Residence. Graduated. 
Thomas R. Beeber, Meency, Pa. P.C, 1869 
Ohas. C. Carpenter, Andover, Mass, —— —— 


Edwin 8. Gould, Paxton, Mass. 
John W. Haley, Andover, Mass. 
David P. Lindsley, Andover, Mass. 
George E. Lovejoy, Lowell, Mass. 
W.S. Stockbridge, Gardiner, Me. Ba.C. 1867 


(7) 


D.C. 1860 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Walter M. Barrows, Arvonia, Kan. O1.C. 
L. Payson Broad, Worcester, Mass. Y.C. 

Chas. H. Brooks, Lennoxyille, Que. 
McG.U. 

Geo. Walker Christie, Berlin, Wis. 
Bel.C. 
D.C. 
H.C. 


Henry C. Crane, Norton, Mass. 

Alfred H. Hali, Boston, Mass. 

Wm. Dickinson Hart, Lysander, 
8, Xs 

Wm. 8. Howland, Jaffna, Ceylon. 

Robert Allen Hume, New Haven, 
Ct. 

E. Winthrop Jenney, Galesburg, 
Til, 

Horace H. Leavitt, Cambridgeport, 
Mass. ‘ 

Albert Livermore, Spencer, Mass. 

Geo. Hale Seott, Vergennes, Vt. W.C. 1865 

Edward G. Selden, Norwich, Ct. Y.C. 1870 

Joel M. Seymour, Rootstown, O. W.R.C, 1870 


0.C. 
A.C. 


Y.C. 1868 
K.C, 1870 


W.C, 1869 
A.C. 1868 


A 


5 


William P. Sprague, East Bloom- 

field, N. Y. A.C, 1870 
George Sterling, New Milford, Ct. A.C. 1870 
Roderic Terry, Irvington, N. Y. Y.C. 1870 
Geo. H. Tilton, Hopkinton, N.H. A.C. 1870 
John T. Ward, Evan’s Mills, N.Y. 

Hills.C. 1870 
Charles A. White, Charlestown, 

Mass. W.C. 1870 
John H, Williams, Dudley, Mass. A.C. 1868 
Newell 8. Wright, Alden, Ill. Bel.C. 1869 

(23) 
MIDDLE CLASS. 


Sidney E. Bailey, Saxton’s River, 
Vt. 
Fred’k H. Bartlett, Bristol, N. H. 


A.C. 1871 


— 


Edward A. Benner, Lowell, Mass. A.C. 1869 
Marvin D. Bisbee, Springfield, Vt. D.C. 1871 
A. J. Chittenden, Ripon, Wis. Ri.C. — 
John T. Crumrine, Lindly’s Mills, 

Pa. We.C. 1871 
Elisha F. Fales, Jr., Wrentham, 

Mass. B.U. 1870 
Edward 8S. Fitz, Chicopee, Mass. A.C. 1871 
Chas. Nelson Flanders, Haverhill, 

WN. 4H. D.C. 1871 
James Bartlett Gregg, Andover, 

Mass. H.C. 1866 


Charles L. Hall, New York City. N.Y.C. 1866 


Jobn W. Hird, Andover, Mass. Y.C. 1871 
G. Milton Howe, Oxford, Mass. A.C, 1871 
Frank D. Kelsey, Columbus,O. Mar.C. 1870 


Henry L. Kendall, Barrington, R.1. B.U. 1871 
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§§.Sherborne Mathews, Boston,Mass, —— —— 
John P. Sanderson, Springfield, O. 

Witt.C. 1869 
Joseph B. Seabury, New Bedford, 

Mass, A.C. 1869 
Edwin B. Sellers, Boston, Mass. Wh.C. 1866 
Chas. R. Seymour, Rootstown, O. 

W.R.C. 1870 
John E. Smith, Oberlin, O. O.C. 1870 
Edwin C. Stickel, Decatur, Ill. A.C. 1869 
Edward George Stone. Warren, Ct. A.C, 1871 
Charles L. 'Fomblen, West Brook- 

field, Mass. A.C. 1871 
E. Payson Wheeler, Beloit, Wis. Bel.C. 1870 
Leverett §. Woodworth, West 

Williamsfield, O. 

(26) 


B.U. 1871 


JUNIOR CLASS, 


Robert C. Bedford, Tomah, Wis. Bel.C. 1872 
Will S. Bugbey, Springfield, O. Witt.C. 1872 
Austin H. Burr, Oberlin, O. 0.C. 1871 
James H. Childs, Amherst, Mass. A.C, 1869 
Jobn W. Colwell, Providence, R. I. B.U. 1872 


iN 


Chas. E. Gordon, Worcester, Mass. Y.C. —— 


James L, Hill, Fay ette, lowa. To.C. 1871 
John H. Hincks, Bridgeport, Ct. Y.C. 1872 
John A. Kaley, Carey, O. Witt.C. 1872 
Wm. Lawrence, Brookline, Mass. H.C. 1871 


Robt. J. Mathews, Brookfield, O. W.R C, 18'2 
David McG. Means, Andover, Mass. Y.C. 1868 
Harry P. Nichols, Salem, Mass. H.C. 1871 
Frank Parker, Gloucester, Mass. A.C. 1872 
Wm. A. Rand, Portsmouth,N.H. —-— 
Charles L. Short, New York City. C.C.1872 
Charles E. Steele, New Britain, Ct. Y.C. 1871 
Arthur H. Warren, Leicester, Mass. Y.C. 1870 
T. Franklin Waters, Salem, Mass. H.C. 1872 
J. D. Williamson, Cleveland, O. W.R.C. 1870 
(20) 
SPECIAL COURSE. 
Wm, A. Lamb, New Britain, Ct. 


Andrew Mitchell, Lawrence, Mass. ———— 
Thos. Robinson, Salisbury, Eng. A.C. 1872 
Joseph Nee-Sima, Yeddo, Japan. A C.—— 


—. ——— 


James I’. Wilson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(5) Total, 81. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bancor, MAIN. 


Opened for instruction in November, 1817. 


FACULTY. 


Rey. Enocn Ponp, p.D., President, Professor Emeritus of Ecclesiastical History. — 1855- 
1870, Emeritus, 1870. (Was Prof. ssor of Theology, 1832~’55. ) : 

Rey. DANIEL SMITH TALCOTT, D. D., Hayes Professor of Sacred Literature. — 1839. 

Rey. Joun R. HERRICK, D.D,, Buck Professor of Christian Theology, and Librarian. —1867. 

Rey. WILLIAM M. BARBOUR, D. D., Fogg Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Duties. 


— 1869, 


Rey. Levi L, PAINE, Professor of Ecclesiastical History. — 1870. 


RESIDENT LICENTIATE, 

Clarendon A. Stone, Brewer, Me. 

SENIOR CLASS. 
Ezra Andrews, Aitna, Me. 
F, C. Bradeen, Buxton, Me, 
John W, Brownbill, South Boston, Mass. 
Thomas M. Davies, Cape Ehzabeth, Me. 
William N. J. Dean, Fall River, Mass. 
Daniel C. Heath, Farmington, Me. 
William E, Spear, Rockland, Me. 

(7) 

MIDDLE CLASS. 
James H. Chalmers, Wells River, Vt. 
John R. Chalmers, Wells River, Vt. 
¥. W. French, Hartford, Ct. 
B F. Grant, Newport, Me. 
Horace Graves, Bangor, Me. 


C. E. Harrington, Farmington, N. H. 
Richard W. Jenkins, Wilkesbarre, Pa, 
Thomas Kenney, Milo, Me. 

Benjamin B. Merrill, Cumberland, Me, 
Charles N. Sinnett, Harpswell, Me. 

8. W. Whitcomb, Hampden, Me. 


(11) 
‘'UNIOR CLASS, 


Edmund J Burgess, East Tilsbury, Can. 
Richard M. Burgess, East Tilsbury, Can. 
Zenas Crowell, Montreal, Can. 

John G. Evans, Hudson, O. 

Lewis D. Evans, Hudson, O. 

George Hindley, Frome, Can. 

Herbert A. Loring, East Sumner, Me. 
William Peacock, Lanark, Can. 


(8) Total, 27. 
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Ill, THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Cuicaco, ILriNors. 


Opened for instruction in 1858. * 
FACULTY. 


Rey. SAMUEL C, BARTLETT, D. D., New England Professor of Biblical Literature.—1858. 
Rev. FRANKLIN W. FISK, D. D., Wisconsin Professor of Sacred Rhetoric.—1858. 

Rev. JAmes T. HIDE, D. D., lowa Professor of Pastoral Theology and Special Studies.—-1870. 
Rev. Go. N. BOARDMAN, D. D., Illinois Professor of Systematic Theology.—1871. 


Rey. TRUMAN M. Post, D. D., Lecturer on Ecclesiastical History. 

Prof. EDWARD M. Boornu, A. M., Instructor in Elocution, 

Rey. Grorce 8. F. SavaGe, Advance Building, 107 Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Financial — 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


RESIDENT LICENTIATE. Watson Richard Millerd, Milwaukie, 
W. G. Marts, Washington City, D. C. Wis. U.M. 1871 
() Horace Hutchinson Robbins, Musca: 
SENIOR CLASS. tine, Iowa, Io.C. 1870 


Seth A, Arnold, Watponsee Grove, Ill. Andrew J, Smith, Lima, Wis. Bel.C. 1871 
To.C. 1869 Orville Sylvester Smith, Delavan, Wis. 


A. Wesley Bill, Chicago, Ill. —— 8) Bel.C, 1871 
Thos. Lincoln Brown, Appleton, Wis. ——- —— S 
William Willis Curtis, Dover, Ill. Bel.C. 1870 JUNIOR CLASS, 
William G. Dickinson, Mendota, Ill. —-—— enyinten Henry Abbott, Andover,Mass, 
Jesse Laurence Fonda, Wheaton, Ill. ees 
Wh.C. 1868 James Theodore Clifton, Darlington, 
Isaac Callestr Hughes, North Wales, Ill. Wis. es 
— — Lemuel Spencer Hastings, St. Johns- 
Chas. Wilbur Merrill, Cannon Falls, bury, Vt. D.C. 1870 
Minn. Bel.C, 1870 Gilbert Tompkins Holcombe, Chicago, 
Richard Miller, Winnebago, Ill, Bel.C.1870 Til. pe Sy 
Geo. William Nelson, Beloit, Wis. Bel.C. 1870 Godfrey O. Knobel, Chicago, Ill. N.W.C.1870 
Homer Joseph Parker, Danville, P. Q. Marshall Reuben Peck, Brookfield, Vt. 
‘ M.C. 1869 D.C. 1870 
Charles Francis Reed, Grinnell, Iowa. Emerson F, Smith, Benzonia, Mich. 
To.C. 1867 O1.C. 1871 
Augustus Marcus Rice, Kasson, Minn. Julius Eugene Storm, Chesterfield, 
U.W.1870 Mich. Bel.C, 1872 
Barnabas Walker Root, Sherbro, W. Seth Morell Wilcox, New Millford, Ill. 
Africa. K.C, 1870 ———- 
Dana Sherrill, Lisbon, Ill. Bel.c, 1870 ~—- (9) 
*Arthur erage Smith, Jacksonville, SPECIAL COURSE. 
Til. —_—_ 
Dallas David Trbbets, Ft. Madison, THIRD YEAR. 
Towa. Hills.C. 1870 Wijiam Henry Skentlebury, Chicago, 
Harmon Bascom Tuttle, Roscoe, Ill. oe 
Bel.C. 1870 Tames Foster Smith, Belmond, Io. —-— 
Allen J. Van Wagner, Kewanee, Ill. —~-—— (2) 


Mablon Willett, Decorah, Iowa. Io.C, 1869 é 
# Derearcateels : . SECOND YEAR. 


20) 


MIDDLE CLASS. Enoch Atkins, Lawrence, Kansas. ——— 
Julius Cesar Armstrong,Chicago,]. —- — Ledyard Ely Benton, Lake Mills, Wis.— ——- 
John W. Bradshaw, Chicago, Il]. M.O. 1869 John B. Bidwell, Goodland, Ind. — — 


William Gallagher, Jr., Boston, Mass. Robert Kirk, Chicago, Ill. — =m 
H.C. 1869 Gilbert Rindell, Jr., Williamsburg, 
Henry Mar‘in Goodell, Anu Arbor, Io. — — 


Mich, U.M, 1871 (5) 
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FIRST YEAR. Jacob Schneider, Decorah, Io. —_- 
George E. Darling, Oakfield, Wis. ———— Walter S. Shotwell, Lawrence, Kan- 


John C. Douglas, Stoughton, Wis. ———— _ 838. : 
Hiram J. Ferris, Milton, Wis. ___ -__ Frederick H. Smith, Shoreham, Vt. —-—— 
Daniel W. Gillmore, Chicago, II], © ——-—— Delos A. Strong, North Adams. Mich.—— —— 
Thomas Nield, Elysian, Minn. ___.___ Moses T. Weir, Lawrence, Kans. —_—— 
Theodore C. Northcott, Springfield, (1) Total, 56. 

Ill. alee 


IV. THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONNECTICUT, Harrrorp, Cr. 


- Opened for instruction in 1834. 
_- FACULTY, 


Rey. WILLIAM THOMPSON, D. D., Nettleton Professor of the Hebrew Language and Litera- 
ture. — 1834, ‘ 

Rey. ROBERT G. VKRMILYE, D. D., Riley Professor of Christian Theology. — 1857, 

Rev. JosEpH ©. BODWELL, D.D., Hosmer Professor of Preaching, and the Pastoral Charge. 
— 1863. 

Rey. THOMAS 8. CHILDS, D. D., Waldo Professor of Biblical and Ecclesiastical History. — 
1872. 

Rev. MATTHEW B. RIDDLE, D. D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis. — 1872. 


SENIOR CLASS. William N. Meserve, Hartford, Ct. ——— 
Frederick H. Allen, Lawrence, Mass. —— —— (8) 
JUNTOR CLASS. 
Edward P. Butler, Essex, Vt. U.Vt. 1870 : . 


George Dodson, Harttord, Ct. Howard S. Clapp, Hartford, Ct. Y.C.1872 


Charles W. Kilbon, Springfield, Mass. Albert M. Curry, Hartford, Ct. : Y.C. 1872 
Henry W. Eldridge, Kensington, 
Frank B. Makepeace, Worcester, Mass. N. H. 4G. 16th 
= Arthur G. Fitz, Manchester, N.H. D.C. 1872 
P. B. Shiere, Providence, R. I. B.U. 1870 Edward S. Hume, New Haven, Ct. Y.C. 1870 
Mellen D. Stone, Jaffrey, N.H. D.C. 1870 Ferdinand T. Lathe, Souphbedaes Mass, 
Josiah Greene Willis, Springfield, Mass. 
—___. Peter McI.ean Donald, po are N. Y. U.c. — 
(8) Charles Maehl, Hartford, Ct. ee 
Cyrus Stone, Hartford, Ct. W.C. 1872 
M . “ 
wi 8S Israel N. Terry. Lyme, Ct. A.C. 1871 
Frank J. Grimes, Keene, N. H, — — Frederick H. Wales, Elmira, N. Y. D.C. 1872 
John H. Goodell, Stafford Springs, Ct. Sheldon H. Wheeler, South Hero, : 
—— Vt. U.Vt. 1871 
Andrew J. Hanna, Boston, Mass, .———— George W. Winch, Northfield, Vt. U.Vt. 1870 
Louis W. Hicks, Worcester, Mass. Y.C, 1870 William S. Woodruff, Hartford, Ct. ——— 


John E, Hurlbut, New London, Ct. —~-— (14) Total, 28, 


V. THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF YALE COLLEGE, New 
HAVEN, CONNECTICUT. 


Opened for instruction in 1822. 
FACULTY. 
Rev. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL, D,, Président (1871), and Clark Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy,and Metaphysics. ” 1846, (Was Temp. Prof. of Theology, 1858- 66. ) ‘ 
Rey. LEONARD BACON, D. D., LL. D., Lecturer on Church Polity and American. Church His- 
tory.—1871. (Was Temp. Prof of Theology, 1866-71. ) 


Rev. GEorRGE E. DAy, p. D., Holmes Professor of the Hebrew Lan 
gua e and Lit 
and Biblical Theology. — 1866, Fs Label 
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Rey. SAMUEL HARRIS, D. D., LL. D., Dwight Professor of Systematic Theology. —1871. 
Rev. JAMES M, HOPPIN, D. D., Professor of Homiletics and the Pastoral Charge. —1861, 
Rey. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History. —1861. 

Rey, TimoTHy DwWIGH?, D. D., Buckingham Professor of Sacred Literature.— 1858. 


i 
Rey. HENRY WARD BEECHER, Lecturer on Preaching. 


RESIDENT LICENTIATES, . Andrew Lewis Biittner, Fort Wayne, 
ATTENDING LECTURES. Ind. ; Wab.C, 1871 
Newell Meeker Calhoun, Bethlehem, 
James Demarest Eaton, Lancaster, es Ct. a Pe 
Wis. a Bel.C, 1869 
Thomas Jefferson Volentine,Chicago, Franklin Countryman, New Haven, 
1. B.U. 1867 _ Ct. Y.C. 1870 
(2) William Burke Danforth, Royalton, 
SENIOR CLASS. Vt. D.C, 1871 


__ Marshall Richard Gaines, New H 
Augustine Barnum, Wauseon,O. 0.0. 1870 ae eyed ee C. 1865 


Gwergs Les Beach, Aedover, 0: 0.C. ae William Greenwood, Boston, Mass, A.C, 1871 
Johns Cranes New Mayen; Ore AsO 1870 Aaron Merritt Hills, Mt. Vernon, O. O OG, 1871 
Roswell Chapin, Seville, O. 0.C. 1879 301 stone Ives, Castine, Me. A.O. 1870 
pees vB. Childs, Bainbridge, O. O.C. 1870 James ©. McNaughton Johnston, 
arlee Burritt Curtis, Dover, Ill. Bel.C. 1870 New Wilmington, Pa. Westm.0. 
Quincy Lamartine Dowd, Seville,O, O.C, 1870 G ene are Tecate Groah Har. 
John Pentyrch Evans, Plymouth, Pa, —- —— ness M d W.O. 1871 
Charles Newton Fitch, Geneva, 0. 0.0. 1869 1B ote 8 en ee a 
; ; ., John Newton McLoney, Eddyville, 
Franklin Solomon Fitch, Genva, O. O.C. 1870 wie: To.C. 1871 . 
Poary | 1.4 Gritin, © Williamstown, Charles William Mallory, Hamden, 
Mass. W.-C. 1868 ow y,. A.C, 1871 
Frederick Smith Hayden, Milwaukie, James Brackett Mason, East Putney, 
Wisc. Y.C.1869 Yt. D.C. 1871 
Henry Larned Hutchins, New Haven, George Michael, Shawnee, Pa. P.C. 1871 
Ct. Y.C. 1870 Howard Walter Pope, Westville, Ct. Y.C. 1871 
Henry David Kutz, Harrisburg, Pa. Roswell Olcott Post, Logansport, Ind. 
Witt.c. — Wab.C. 1871 
George Clark Lamb, Point Pleasant, Stephen Henry Robinson, West 
Ill. Westf.C.—— Woodstock, Ct. D.C. — 
Theodore PhilandergPrudden, New William Mackintire Salter, Burling- 
Haven, Ct. Y.C. 1869 ton, Iowa. K.C. 1871 
John Alun Roberts, Coedpoeth, Richard Bailey Snell, New Sharon, 
Wales. Bala C. Wales. —— Iowa. To.C. 1870 
William Edward Safford, Evanston, John Wolcott Starr, Guilford, Ct. Y.O. 1871 
Ill. O.C. 1870 John Lawson Stoddard, Boston, 
Edward Payson Salmon, Beloit, Mass. W.C. 1871 
Wisc. Bel.C. —— John Philander Trowbridge, Pom- 
Robert Brown Stimson, Terre Haute, fret, Ct. A.C, — 
Ind. Wab.0. — (26) 
John Thomas, Abercanaid, Wales, JUNIOR CLASS. 
Bala C, Wales. —— Ajbert Franklin Abbott, Marlow, 
George F. Waters, Lenox, O. 0.C. 1870 NH, M.O. 1872 
(22) Allison Dwight Adams, Union Grove, 
Wise. Bel.O. 1871 
sa pa cn George Crawford Adams, Castine, 


j A.C. 1871 
George Whitefield Benjamin, m. D. Me. 
New Haven, Ct. ' : Y.0. 4864 Kerr Cranston Anderson, Jedburgh, 


John Carey Boals, Someryille, Tenn. Scotland. M.C. 1872 
, Mac.C, Doane Rich Atkins, Truro, Mass. A.C, — 


Homer James Broadwell, M.D., New Arthur Jared Benedict, Bethel, Ct, A.C, 1872 
Haven, Ct. > —_. —— Jacob Albert Biddle, Lecsville,O. O.C,’ 


Samuel Edwin Busser, York, Pa, P.C. 1871, George C. Booth, Detroit, Michh ——-—— 
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William Patrick Clancy, Miller’s Lucius Orren Lee, Kenosha, Wisc. O.C. 1872 
Falls, Mass. A.C. 1872 Edwin Stevens Lines, Naugatuck, Ct.Y.C. 1872 
Solomon Melvin Coles, Guilford, Ct. Francis Jewett Marsh, Leominster, 
Line.U. Mass. A.C. 1870 
William Bayard Oraig, St. John, Charles Lincoln Morgan, Minne- 
N. B. *  To.8t.Uni. apolis, Minn. Bel C. 1871 
Gilbert Allen Curtiss, West Stock- Charles Fitch Morse, Stafford 
bridge, Mass. ——_ §prings, Ct. A.C, 1872 
Edward Dwight Eaton, Lancaster, William Dexter Mosman, Chicopee, 
Wisc. Bel.C. 1872 Mass. A.C. 1870 
Oren Dennis Fisher, Johnstown, James Oakey, Terre Haute,Ind. Y.C. 1872 
Mich. 01.0. Lester Beach Platt, Baltimore, Md. ———— 
Joseph Allen Freeman, Caledonia, Frank Caleb Potter, North Wood- 
N.S. D.C. 1872 stock, Ct. Y.C. 1871 
Lorin Samuel Gates, Hartland, Ct. W.C.1871 Frederic Brown Pullan, Janesville, 
Charles Whittlesey Guernsey, Du- Wisc. Bel.C. 1871 
buque, Iowa. Io.C. Edward Payson Root, Montague, 
George Edward Hall, Dover. O. 0.C.1872 Mass. A.C. 187i 
Charles Hezekiah Hamlin, Plainville, Charles Ellis Stevens, Boston, Mass. U.P. 
Ct. Y¥.C.1871 John Ogilvie Stevenson, Bannock- 
James Lyman Harrington, Colum- burn, Scotland. -_-_e 
bus, O. W.C, 1872 Albert Henry Thompson, Searsport, 
James Alexander Harvey, Argyle, Me. A.C. 1872 
I. Bel.C. 1872 Alwin Ethelstan Todd, Ludlow, 
Samuel Lee Hillyer, Grinnell, lowa. 0.C.1872 Mass. Y.C. 1871 
Alfred C. Hogbin, Hillsdale, Mich. Louis Bryant Tuckerman, Austin- 
Hills.C. burg, O. A.C. 1872 
David Sumner Holbrook, Chester, William Drake Westervelt, Oberlin, 
Mass. ¥.0.1872 0. O0.C. 1871 
William Taylor Jacksvn, Povlesville, Nathan Hart Whittlesey, New Pres- 
Ind. W'n.C. ton, Ct. , Y.G. 1871 
John Jay Joyce, Philadelphia, Pa. U.P. Sedgwick Porter Wilder, W. Eau 
Henry Martin Ladd, Constantinople, Claire, Wisc. Bel.C, 1871 
Turkey, M.C. 1872 (46) Total, 96. 
ce 


VI. PACIFIC THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oak.anp, CaLirornia. 
Opened for instruction in June, 1869. ; 


FACULTY. 


Rev. JosEPH A. BENTON, D. D., Professor of Sacred Literature. — 1869, 
Rev. GEORGE MOoOAR, D. D., Professor of Theology, —1870. 


SENIOR CLASS. [No junior class,] 
Granville M. Dexter, Oakland, Cal. 
Andrew O, Duncan, San Francisco, Cal. 


Joseph H. Merrall, Clayton, Cal. ae ee 


(3) Clarence A. Cary, Petaluma, Cal, 
MIDDLE CLASS. James C, Ferrell, Astoria, Or, 

John A. Chittenden, Pescadero, Cal, Taral T. Frickstad, Oakland, Cal, 

James OC, Ferguson, San Francisco, Cal, David Wilkie, San Francisco, Cal. 


(2) Total, 5. (4) 
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VII. THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT OF OBERLIN COLLEGE, 
OBERLIN, OHIO. 


Opened for instruction in 1835. 
FACULTY. 


Rey. JAMES H. FAIRCHILD, D.D., President (1866), Avery Professor of Moral Philosophy 
(1858), and Professor of Theology.—1858. (Was Tutor in the College 1839-42; Pro- 

, fessor in the College, 1842-58.) 

Rey. CHARLES G. Finney, Professor of Pastoral Theology. —1835. (Was Professor of The- 
ology. 1835-1869.) [— 1835. 

Rev. Joun MORGAN, D.D., Professor of New Testament Literature and Biblical Theology. 

Rev. HinAM MEAD, D. D,, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. — 1869, 

Rey. JuDson Smit, Professor of Church History, and Lectnrer on General History.— 1870, 

Rey. Ex1sjAu P, BARROWS, D. D., Professor of Hebrew, and Old Testament Literature, - 
1872. 


Rev. HENRY CowLts, D. D., Lecturer on Prophecy. 
Rey. A. HAsTinGs Ross, Special Lecturer on Church Polity. 
JAMES Rt, SEVERANCE, Instructor in Hlocution. 


RESIDENT GRADUATES. JUNIOR CLASS. 
Otis D. Crawford, Dubuque, To. Samuel J. Beach, Pittsfield, oO. N.Y.O. 1872 
Horace 8. Shapleigh, South Egremont, Mass. James G, Bowersox, Waterloo, Ind. 
(2) ‘ Ott.U, 1871 
SENIOR CLASS. Theodore Elijah Burton, Oberlin, O. O.C. 1872 


X John Morgan Cumings, Tabor, Io. O.0, 1872 
Jos. Blackman Blakely, Neenah, Wis. Ri.C.1870 Samuel Elijah Eastman, Royalton, 


Bertwell Nelson Chamberlin, Gar- Wis. 0.C. 1872 
rettsville, O. ; Joseph F. Gibbs, Agawam, Mass, parry Bes 

Levi Judson Donaldson, Heller’s Albert L. Gridley, Caton, N. Y. 0.0. 1872 
Corners, Ind. Simeon Sanderson Haines, Marsh- 

Jacob Frank Ellis, Wheaton, Ill. Wh,C, 1869 felaetnd 0.0. 1870 

: ? ° . . 

soeiies) Hevodydd.Gritith,,. Weet Lyman Bronson Hall, Oberlin, O. 0.0. 1872 

Wintield, N. Y. Thomas Alonzo Hall, Oberlin,O. 0.0, 1872 


Walter Osgood Hart, Oberlin, O. Wh.O. 1870 


Npen- 
Bre wen aiceatey, Wiadeworh, 0. 0 01970 9 One nae Stands: Bigemay hese 


certown, N. Y. — 
perme vet, Mich. O1.0. 1870 pion L, Hill, St. Clair, Mich. U.M. 1872 
eyatince Eaylor, Oberlin, 0, 0.C, 1867 5 ainerd T, McClelland, Russia, O. O.C 1869 
George F. Waters, Lenox, O. 0.C, 1870 Haw aydxAneon, Pardee HAPAbOOT 
(10) Wis. 0 0. 1872 
MIDDLE CLASS. Edwin Patterson Sellew, Rome, N. Y. ——- —— 
Dwight Payson Breed, Milton, Mich. —~- -— Stephen D. Smith, Manchester, Mo. 
John Whitman Cowan, Wheaton, Ill. ’ Hills.C. 1872 
O.C. 1871 Woodford Demaree Smock, Fair- 
Morritz Ernst Eversz, Oberlin, O. Ri.C.1871 field, Io. 0.0, 1872 
Andrew James Hadley. Oberlin, O. —— —~ George J. Webster, Brandon, Wis. ——-—— 


Charles Nelson Jones, Oberlin, O. . O.C. 1871 Henry B. Wolcott, Kingston, Jam, O.C. 1872 
Barzillai M. Long, Fremont, Ill. —_—. (19) 

Edward Byron Payne, Oberlin, O. Io.C. — 
George Stanley Pope, Oberlin, O. Bald.U. 1868 
Arthur Tappan Reed, Austinburg, 


Eugene F. Atwood, Woodbury, Ot. ———— 
Orville O. Clark, Twinsburg, O. —_ — 
0 Abraham Augustine Cressman, Roches- 


. O.C. 187! 
(9) ‘ ter, Mich. Sees 
Josiah Cribbs, Oberlin, O. an 
A. RK, Harutun Hohanesian, Aintab, TT, Nelson Dale, Paterson, N. J. — —. 
Turkey, , — — Owen Jenkins, Utica, N. Y. ee NS 


Lewis Thomas Mason, Oberlin,O. ———— George J. Webster, Brandon, Wis. ——- —— 
(2) (1) Total, 49. 
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SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR 1872-3. 
STUDENTS. 
- : I 
z a |8g roees Anniversary 
EMINARIES. i Wa Ce ee os ; 
B 2) a leis/S}s eee #2 | in 1873, 
Si/elssi eis] 8 les/5 ao | 
=H} ole) o}/a] 5 I|a9 
Ala] AlalalR jaol| ae > 
Andovers <tiebe oi (70) Bape 7-423.) (26. 20. jov5y) 74 30,000 Thursday, July 3. 
Bancoreedceus si Os) Onli ot} AL") 8 f= 25: 13,000 Thursday, June 5. 
Chicago... ..| 4] 2| 1] 20] 8, 9 | 18 | 55) 4,500 Thursday, April 24, 
Hartford "72s "s)| “6 == | 8 | 6] 14 | — 1 28 7,000 Thursday, May 22. 
New Haven...| 6] 2] 2] 22} 26 | 46] -| 94 || College. || Thursday, May 165. 
Oakland! ipcmersse | qe sal oe tS | eZ.) cope Pes 2,500 Thursday, May 22, 
Opertin. susc: +} 6 3 2\;10} 91] 19 9 7 || College. See ** Terms,” ete, 
Total,7. .| 35 | 11/13 | 93 | 88 |116 | 32 |s29 


COLLEGE GRADUATION OF THE THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS. 


COLLEGES, 


New Haven. 


Andover, 
Bangor 
Chicago, 
Hartford 
Oakland. 
Oberlin. 
TOTAL, 


| 


= 
a Pit eilek cies mise | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


a 
4 
a 
bo 


Amherst .. + eee 
Baldwin University . 
Beloit. 22. cee. 
Bowdoin ...-s.e-e 
Brown University . 
Columbia... 
Dartmouth 
Harvard. . 
Hillsdale . 
Towa «+e eee 
Iowa State University 
KKn0X oe oo ew es 
Lincoln University . 
Macon .«-«ss se 


He 


bo 
i) 


. 


- 
et oe 


Marietta ..... 

McGill University . 

Michigan University . 
Middlebury ..... 
New York City... 
New York University . 
Northwestern, fll... . 
Oberlin « 6 vise 0 06 
Olivets «shes a ss 
Otterbein University . 
Pennsylvania College. 
Pennsylvania University 
POs .qmslinmalinte, nas ee 
Vermont University . » . 
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Western, lowa... 
Western Reserve . . 
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Westminster .. 
Wheaton .... 
Willige eicits wee 
Wisconsin University . 
Wittenburg .. 1... 
Valeate weer iets Sots tere 
Partial College Education . 
No College Education, .. 
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SUMMARIES FOR THE YEARS OF THIS PUBLICATION. 


+ =e 


3 STUDENTS. 
a : ce 2a 
Sees ir ares: || 
ny , a 2 oa . ; mai 
soa g Bo |i tem en ea 
g 3 3 as 5 = a 35 B 
3 = co) at o iat Ee} ad iS) 
mn Ay =) H nD a 5 AS) =) 
1858-9, <". « 6 24 10 15 67 75 99 9 250 
1859-60 ... 6 24 10 24 68 90 94 9 261 
1860-1... ¢ 6 24 7 14 93 100 94 na | 298 
1861-2. ... 6 25 9 18 96 95 81 3 275 
1862-38, ... 6 23 Th 16 90 103 58 1 252 
1868-4... 6 24 9 10 80 63 58 2 193 
1864-5. 2.6. 6 24 9 19 66 53 43 - 162 
1865-6. ... 6 22 10 19 53 58 84 10 205 
1866-7. ... 6 25 10 16 51 98 85 8 242 
1867-8. ... 6 26 alih 9 97 92 65 4 258 
1868-9. ... 6 31 11 16 87 68 65 18 238 
1869-70 ... T 31 9 7 74 72 81 13 240 
DOO 65" se 7 32 11 18 72 73 98 29 272 
RST l=2, 2s. 6 ‘& 34 12 16 74 89 92 23 278 
1872-3 we os 7 35 11 13 93 83 116 32 329 


It will be seen that the number of students this year is considerably in 
excess of any other year. The increase in the Junior Class is marked and 
hopeful. 


ADMISSION. 


DENOMINATIONS. — ANDOVER is “‘ open for the admission of Protestants 
of all denominations”; expected to produce evidence of “regular mem- 
bership in a church of Christ,” but “exception is made in some cases.” 
BANGOR is “open to Protestants of every denomination” ; ‘‘expected to 
produce testimonials of their regular standing in some Evangelical 
church.” CuHicaco is “open to students of all denominations,” “of good 
moral character.” HARTFORD expects candidates for admission to “ pro- 
duce evidence that they are members of some Christian’church.” NEw 
“HAVEN requires “membership in some Evangelical church, or other satis- 
factory evidence of Christian character” ; and receives “‘ students of every 
Christian denomination.” OAKLAND, — “credible evidence of piety,” and 
“membership in some Evangelical church.” OBERLIN, — “expected to 
bring a certificate of membership in some Evangelical church.” 


Previous EDUCATION. — The Seminaries require a previous collegiate 
education, or evidence of sufficient attainments to enable the student suc- 
cessfully to pursue all the studies of the Theological course. Several of 
the Seminaries, however, have a “Special Course,” shorter than the regu- 
lar Three Years’ Course, and requiring a less extended previous education. 
Of the non-graduates in the preceding table, the “ Special Course” includes, 
—Andover, 4; Chicago, 18; Oberlin, 9. 
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TERMS AND VACATIONS. 


ANDOVER. — The first term of the present Seminary year will end on 
Thursday, March 6, 1873, and be followed by a vacation of three weeks. 
The second term will commence on Thursday, March 27, 1873, and con- 
tinue until the Anniversary, July 3, 1873, to be followed by a vacation of 
nine weeks. The first term of the next Seminary year will begin on 
Thursday, September 4, 1873. 

BANGOR. — There is but one vacation in the year, commencing at the 
Anniversary and continuing fifteen weeks. The Anniversary is on the 
Thursday following the first Wednesday in June, — June 5, 1873. 

CuicaGco. — Two terms, the “ Lecture” term, and the “ Reading” term ; 
the Lecture term commencing the second Wednesday in September, and 
continuing till the last Thursday in April; the Reading term extending 
from the first Wednesday in June to the beginning of the Lecture term, — 
a vacation of six weeks intervening between the close of the Lecture term 
and the commencement of the Reading term. The Lecture term is to be 
devoted to attendance on the regular exercises of the Seminary. The 
Reading term is intended to be passed by the student under the super- 
vision of some pastor, under whose care he may pursue the course of study 
prescribed by the Faculty, while at the same time acquainting himself with 
the details and practical duties of pastoral life. Anniversary, last Thurs- 
day in April. 

The ‘‘ Alumni Institute” opens on the Tuesday evening nearest the 2oth 
of October, and continues four days. 

HARTFORD. — One term of study in the year, which begins on the third 
Thursday of September, and closes on the fourth Thursday of May. 

NEw Haven. — There is but one term of study. The session of 1872-3 
commenced on Thursday, September 12, 1872, and will continue till the 
third Thursday of May [May 15], 1873, when the public Anniversary will 
be held. The next annual term will begin on Thursday, Sept. 11, 1873. 
(College ‘Library, 60,000 volumes.) \ 

OAKLAND. — The year consists of but one term, beginning with the third 
Thursday in August,.and ending with the fourth Thursday in May. [May 
22, 1873, Anniversary.] There was a recess from December 20, 1872, to 
January 3, 1873. 

OBERLIN. — Terms and Vacations are the same with those of the Col- 
lege. Fall term began Tuesday, September 3, 1872; vacation began Sat- 
okdew November 23, 1872. Spring term began Tuesday, February 18, 
1873; Spring recess, Saturday, May Io, 1873. Summer term begins 
Wednesday, May 14, 1873; vacation, Thursday, August 7, 1873. Anni- 
versary of the Theological Society, Thursday, May 8, 1873. Concio aa 
Clerum, Tuesday, August 5, 1873; Commencement, Wednesday, August 
6. The next year begins Tuesday, September 2, 1873. (College Library, 
11,000 volumes.) 
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MEMORANDA CONCERNING ANDOVER STUDENTS. 


In the work of preparing the Triennials of Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary 1867 and 1870, many letters were received, 
in answer to inquiries, which contained biographical facts whose 
insertion in a Triennial was impossible, and which were pur- 
posely secured for more extended objects. The writers of some 
have since deceased. In fact, since the publication of the 
Triennial of 1870, ninety-four “stars” have been added, —a 
very few of which were of persons deceased before that date. 
It is thought well to put some of these memoranda in a place 
where they will be preserved. We shall do so, being careful to 
regard .the delicacy with which such communications, often 
quite free, should be treated. We shall scarcely regard chron- 
ological order, nor attempt full biographies. 


EpuHRAIM ABpsoT is the first name on the list. The expected 
value of his recollections in regard to the disputed question of 
regular classes, and of the membets thereof, was not overrated. 
To the letter first given, we add fuller notes from another letter : 


WESTFORD, Mass., Feb. 17, 1870. 


Dear Sir, — Your circular of 1879 has reached me this day, 
. + . My health was so poor when I graduated with my class 
in 181o,! that I preached only a few times before the summer of 
1811. Early in July, that year,? I commenced missionary labors in 
‘ the eastern part of Washington County, Me., and preached in the 
county till the last Sabbath in May, 1812.3 I afterwards preached 
four months in Coventry, Conn.; but on account of ill health de- 
clined an invitation to settle there. In the autumn and winter fol- 
lowing, I performed four months’ missionary labor in the northwestern 
part of Rhode Island.5 In March, 1813, I commenced preaching as 


1 “ So sick that for several months I could not study.” 

2 Commissioned June 9, 1811. 

3 “T also acted as agent for the Massachusetts Bible Society. In the summer 
of 1811, I received the offer of a tutorship in Bowdoin College ; believing I could 
do more for the promotion of religion in my mission and agency than in the tutor- 
ship, I did not accept it.” 

4 “Tn the summer of 1812.” 

5 Ending 26th January, 1813. “ During this mission I also acted as agent for the 
Mass. Bible Society.” : 
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a missionary in the eastern part of the counties of Rockingham and 
Strafford, N. H. 

I was ordained as pastor of the Congregational church in Green- 
land, N. H., 29th Oct. 1813. In the autumn of 1825;! I accepted 
the office of preceptor in the Bracket Academy, in Greenland, and 
retained the office till August, 1828, when'I resigned it on account of 
the ill health of my wife ; and on the 29th of October, 1828, for the 
same reason, my pastoral relation was dissolved by a mutual council,» 
after a ministry of fifteen years. 

On the r9th of November, 1828, I commenced the duties of pre- 
ceptor in the Westford (Mass.) Academy ; and I retained the office 
till I resigned it in August, 1837.2 Though not installed, I supplied 
the desk in the first parish in Westford several years, and afterwards 
preached as occasional supply in that and other towns till within a 
few years. I am now in my ninety-first year, and in good health.? 

Twelve persons (if I remember right), who were never members 
of the class of 1810, left the Seminary when that class graduated, 
and their names are inserted in the catalogue as though they were 
members of the class. Would it not be an improvement in the cata- 
logue, if the names of persons so situated were inserted beldw the 
names of the regular members as they are in later years?* They 
were in the Seminary not more than one year. 

You can abridge and omit as you please. I shall be glad to see 
another Triennial. 

* Truly yours, 
EPHRAIM ABBOT. 


WESTFORD, Feb. 25, 1870. 
Rev. Dear Sir, — Your letter of the 23d inst. was received this 
day. It affords me pleasure to give you any assistance in my power. 


1 “roth Nov., 1826.” 

2 President of Board of Trustees for several years; also the same at Bracket 
Academy while there. 

® May 1, 1867, he wrote: “My muscular strength and bodily health are better 
than those of. most men of my age, which will be 88 years if I live till 28th Sep- 
tember next.” 

* Mr. Abbot referred to the fact that, prior to the class of 1816, all members of 
the Seminary were placed, in the Triennials, under the year in which they left the 
Seminary, and without regard to class membership. It thus appeared as if there 
was a class of 1809, whereas that of 1810 was the first. The catalogue of 1870 was 
the first to rearrange the names strictly by classes. Mr. Abbot’s recollection of 
“twelve” above, proved to be strictly correct. And he settled (what had been 


denied) that the students were, at the opening in 1808, formally placed in two 
regular classes, ; 
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Though my views respecting some theological subjects have changed, 
I still retain a strong affection for the Andover Seminary. It might 
never have been, but for the arduous labors of my honored father-in- 
law, Rev. Eliphalet Pearson. I still believe as firmly as any Calvinist, 
that the Scriptures contain a revelation of the will of God for our 
salvation ; and that He so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish, but 
have eternal life. 

In answer to your questions, I can give you satisfactory and reliable 
accounts of the persons represented as a class of 1809. William 
Barker belonged to the class of 1811. Most of that class entered 
the Seminary when it was opened in 1808. Two classes were then 
formed. One to continue in the Seminary two years, called the 
Senior class,! and the other called the Middle class, and to continue 
in it three years. Mr. Barker was taken sick of what was then called 
a “bilious fever,” and died, as stated in the catalogue, in 1809. 

David Bates was not long in the Seminary, but belonged to the 
same class, and left on account of ill health. He was then, or soon 
afterwards, affected with mental aberration. He graduated at Har- 
vard College, 1807, with respectable college standing. He was a 
brother of Rev. Joshua Bates, President of Middlebury College. I 
think he was not in the Seminary one full year. 

Lewis LeConte Congar entered the Seminary when it was opened 
in 1808,? and was a member of the Senior class. He was a good 
scholar, distinguished for gentle and amiable manners, and deep, un- 
affected piety. He died of a bilious fever. I watched with him, and 
was with him much of his sickness. His room seemed to be what 
Young called “the chamber where the good man meets his fate, quite 
on the verge of Heaven.” 

Luther Hart entered the Senior class in 1808, and left after the 
examination in 1809, and soon after preached as, a candidate for 
settlement. 

WestTrorD, Feb. 22, 1870. 


Your letter of the rgth inst. was received this day. I have looked 
over the list of names which accompanied it. I think I have writ- 


1 His attention being called to it, he corrected thehames, to the effect that they 
were “ Middle ” and “ Junior ” the first year. ‘ 

2 Later, he wrote: ‘“ With respect to Congar, I now remember that he and 
Crane and Cummings came from New Jersey, with Dr. Griffin, when he came to 
be inducted into office as Professor of Pulpit Eloquence.” His induction was on 
June 21, 1809. ays . 

8 A list of the early names was sent him to get his recollections in rearranging. 
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ten the years against the names correctly. I have no doubts respect- 
ing any except that of Mr. Coe. He may have recited a few times 
with the first class, but I think he did not.!_ Mr. Cutler and others, — 
after whose names I have put a , belonged to the class, and 
graduated with it, but were not with it two full years. 

The persons against whose names I have written “1811” in your 
list, belonged to the class of 1811,? and most of these studied with 
it one year ; but as they left in 1810, would it be well to let that fact 
appear in the catalogue ? Truly yours, 

EPHRAIM ABBOT. 


” 


It was none too soon to secure Mr. Abbot’s recollections. 
He died a few months afterwards, 21st July, 1870, highly 
esteemed. 

He was born in Concord, N. H., 28th September, 1779, son 
of Benjamin and Sarah (Brown) Abbot. He married, Ist, 5th 
January, 1814, Mary H., daughter of Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, 
LL. D., of Andover, Mass. She died 1 5th July, 1829. He mar- 
ried, 2d, 21st January, 1830, Abigail W. Bancroft, of Groton, 
Mass. He left a family. 


Joun R. Crane, 1810. He was born 16th April, 1787. 


“The ‘R.’ was inserted simply to designate him from some other 
John Crane, but represented no name.” 


The same was the case with “S.” in Joun S. Emerson, 1830. 


Davip Bates, 1811, course unfinished. Dr. Putnam ur 
him in 1810. 


“ He preached a few times, became deranged, and remains so to 
this day. He has been with me [in Westborough] almost forty 
years, . . . and some of the time has labored on the farm. He is 
now [1867] 82 years old, has good health generally, and walks from 
this place to Cohasset, his native place, twice a year very regularly, 
55 miles the way he travels, without stopping or entering a house.” 


He died there 9th Feb., 1869, “from no other apparent cause 
than old age. He was kindly cared for.” He was born 12th 
September, 1784. 


1 Correct. 
2 Mr. Abbot proved to be correct in his recollections, with perhaps one excep- 
tion ; it is needless to copy the names, They appear in the catalogue of 1870. 
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PRESERVED JENNINGS. — His name appears m the class of 
1811, course unfinished ; but Dr. I. W. Putnam’s manuscript 
places him in the class of 1813, and as entering in November, 
1810. : 


“His brother gave me the following dates from the family Bible. 
Born, 11th November, 1788; died, 27th November, 18341 ...Pro- 
tracted confinement in a darkened room, from ophthalmia, caused 
insanity, which unfitted him for any employment.” 


WitiiAm Hanrorp, 1813.— A letter from Rev. John Se- 
ward, is as follows :— 
TALLMADGE, Ou1o, April 29, 1867. 


The Rev. William Hanford was born in Norwalk, Conn. [11th 
November], 1787, and died in Tallmadge [31st] May, 1861.. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1808, taught sometime at Jamaica, L. 
I., studied theology at Andover, leaving the Seminary in 1813. In 
October of the same year [13th October, 1813], at the request of the 
Missionary Society of Connecticut, he was ordained as an Evan- 
gelist, at North Stamford, Conn., and a few days after, set out ona 
journey to the Connecticut Reserve, to which mission he had been 
previously appointed. He reached Poland, on the Reserve, Decem- 
ber 3d, and continued to preach most of the time at that place, 
Canfield and Boardman, until the following June. In June, 1814, he 
took a missionary tour through the southern and western part of the 
State, visiting Steubenville, Marietta, Chillicothe, Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton, Dayton, Columbus, Granville, Newark, Zanesville, Coshocton, 
Canton, and other towns on the route, preaching in all these places, 
and becoming acquainted with almost every minister then in the 
State. He returned, and preached regularly at Canfield and Board- 
man, a part of the time, and as a missionary the remainder, until the 
close of 1814. In the spring of 1815, he received calls for settle- 
ment from Hudson, Burton, and Painesville. Selecting that from 
Hudson, he was installed over the Congregational church and society 
in that place, on the 17th of August, 1815. It was however under- 
stood that Mr. Hanford should still preach as an itinerant missionary 
one half of the time, so long as he should regard it to be his duty, 
and this he did. until the meeting-house in Hudson was complete. 
After that he spent nearly.the whole time in Hudson. Asa mission- 
ary, he assisted in forming twenty churches, among which were the 
Presbyterian church, of Cleveland, the Congregational churches in 
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Strongsville, Brecksville, Richfield, Medina, Brunswick, Atwater, 
Ellsworth, Johnston, étc. 

The relation between Mr. Hanford and the Hudson church was 
happy and useful, and continued until the 7th of September, 1831, 
when, at his earnest solicitation, he was dismissed, to accept a call. 
from the church at Windham, Portage Co. His infirm health ren- 
dering him, in his own opinion, incapable of discharging the duties 
devolving upon him at Hudson, was the ground of his removal. 

He was installed at Windham, October 12, 1831, and retained the 
connection nine years, when an increasing infirmity again compelled 
his removal from a beloved people. His complaint was a severe pres- 
sure of blood upon the brain, which prevented that mental exercise 
necessary for sermonizing, and forced him for a while entirely to 
abandon the ministerial work. Byrelaxation from severe studies and 
labors, his complaints were so far removed, that for a number of years, 
he was able to supply vacant churches in the vicinity, as his health 
would permit, and to attend meetings of the Presbytery and Synod, 
having faithfully discharged the duties of Stated Clerk of the Presby- 
tery of Portage, from its organization, in 1818; and also of the 
Western Reserve Synod, from its organization, in 1825, until near 
the close of his life. 

As a pastor, Mr. Hanford was discreet, laborious, and successful ; 
as a counsellor, judicious and wise. His leading characteristics were, 
fervent piety and inflexible integrity. a sound judgment, and straight- 
forward business talent. His preaching was clear and practical, and 
his prayers peculiarly impressive. A pleasant illustration of this is 
contained in an anecdote narrated by.a lady who attended a pro- 
tracted meeting in Springfield shortly after Mr. Hanford came onthe 
Reserve. During the reading of the first hymn, a small and youth-’ 
ful looking person ascended the stand and took his seat with the 
minister. “ What is that boy going up there for?” whispered one lady 
to another. The hymn being sung, he rose and led the prayer in his 
peculiarly earnest, distinct, and impressive manner. When about 
half through, the same lady twitched the shawl of the other, saying, 
in a low tone, “Bless me, how the hoy prays! ” 

Mr. Hanford, early after becoming pastor at Hudson, was married 
to Amelia Wright, daughter of Deacon Elizur Wright, of Tallmadge 
to which place he removed after his dismission from Windham, see 
he resided there till his death. She is still [1867] living there. 

I am a superannuated man, in the eighty-fourth year of my age.! 


1 Mr. Seward’s name is still on the Presbyterian list, bei i 
eing the first in the names 
of members of Cleveland Presbytery, — “ one of the most estimable of the venerable 
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- . +. Mr. Hanford ought to have a worthy biographical notice. 
He was to me a beloved brother, not only in the ministry, but as the 
husband of the sister of my wife, with whom I have lived almost fifty- 
four years.!_ I am constantly partaking of fruit from trees and vines 
which he planted and cultivated with his own skilful and industrious 
hands. 
Yours with cordial respect, 
Joun SEWARD. 


Davip MeEausec MirtcHeELt, 1814. Letter in 1867. 


WALTHAM, Mass., April 22, 1867. 


On leaving the Seminary, poor health and diseased eyes forbade 
my seeking a settlement. I spent one year in the service of the 
Maine Missionary Society. I then went to Waldoboro’, with the ex- 
press understanding that I was not to be acandidate. I preached 
five months, and left for my missionary work. In the mean time, a 
call came from Waldoboro’, which I at first refused to accept, but I 
finally yielded. [Ordained 19th June, 1816.] From this dear people, 
whom I loved as my own soul, I was driven away by the climate. 
After having lost more than half of my family, by consumption, and 
seeing the remainder threatened by the same fatal disease, I was 
constrained to leave for a dryer climate. [Dismissed June 14, 1842.] 
So I went out like one of old, and found a temporary residence on 
Andover Hill. This move saved the remnant of my family from 
untimely death. . . . Preachedas stated supply at Cape Elizabeth, 
Me., from May, 1845, to November, 1852, and City Missionary in 
Portland, Me., during the same period. City Missionary at Rox- 
bury, Mass., from November, 1852, to January, 1861, preaching once 
on each Sabbath till February, 1859. From Roxbury, I went to re- 
side with my son-in-law, Rev. E. E. Strong, waiting and expecting to 
be called home. 

Respectfully and affectionately yours, 
D. M. MITCHELL. 


fathers of the church of the Reserve.” He was born in Granville, Mass., in 1784 ; 
graduated at Williams, in 1810 ; went to Ohio, in October, 1811, under the patron- 
age of the Connecticut Missionary Society. He, as well as Mr. Hanford, were of 
those men of Congregational origin, who supported the plan of Union. A little 
book, entitled, “The Plan of Union,” by William S. Kennedy, published at Hud- 
son, Ohio, in 1856, gives much information of the “ History of the Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches of the Western Reserve,” from a “ Union ” stand-point, 
1 Mr. Hanford had no children ; nor has Mr. Seward. 
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Mr. Mitchell was “called home” 27th November, 1869, aged 
81 years. A biographical notice is in Yale Obituaries, and the 
addresses at his funeral were published in pamphlet form. 


STEPHEN Mason, UB beay His letter in the Spring of 1867, 
said :— 

Ordained missionary [15] Mas, 1816, and labored one year in the 
service of the Connecticut Missionary Society, in the State of Ken- 
.tucky. December, 1817, installed pastor of the church in Wash- 
ington, Conn., and continued in that relation about twelve years. 
April, 1830, removed to Nantucket, Mass., was installed pastor, and 
labored until April, 1835. Then preached one year in Collinsville, 
Conn. ; then one year in Goshen, Mass. Removed to the West ; 
preached in Marshall, Mich., one year or more; in Eckford, three 
years [1839-42]; in Battle Creek, two years; in Marengo, Sheri- 
dan, Clarendon, and other places in this vicinity, at different and 
unequal periods of time, until disabled by loss of voice. I now 
reside in Marshall, in the family of my son-in-law, Henry C. Haskell. 
Am 79 years old this present month ; am afflicted with rheumatism 
so that I write with difficulty. . 

I am, dear brother, 
Yours affectionately, in the best of bonds, 


STEPHEN Mason. 


Mr. Mason died, at Marshall, 8th November, 1870, aged 82 
years. 


Payson, 1815, 1824, 1832. Three brothers. The following — 
touching letter was from the second :— 


ABINGTON, Cr., May 24, 1867. 

Dear BroTHER, — Our story is brief, and if we did not look 
heavenward, would be sad. 

My elder brother, George [1815], was ordained and installed at 
Kennebunkport, Me. [3d July, 1816], where, after a pastorate of a 
few years, he died of consumption, aged 34. 

My younger brother, John Otis febee? died at Andover, in his 
junior year [24th], January, 1830. We were ofa family who, for two 
generations, have been short-lived and consumptive on both sides. 
Your letter found me on a sick bed where, at intervals, I have passed 
more than half of the last thirty years. That I am still alive is a 
mystery of providential grace. When I had preached but a few 
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weeks, I bled profusely at the lungs, but rallied, and as my health 
permitted, preached in various places for about eight years. My 
longest term of service was on Martha’s Vineyard, as stated supply 
for the two churches of Chilmark and Tisbury, from 1827 to 1830. 
In that time I was ordained [26th June, 1828], at Falmouth, by an 
Association that met there. My residence is Abington, Conn., a 
parish of Pomfret. I have been ‘ofally blind for about eight years, 
the result of physical weakness. It is scarcely necessary to add, my 
chief mission has been to wait and suffer, and my chief graces, if I 
have any, those of patience and submission. 
Fraternally, 
JosHua PAINE Payson, 
By an Amanuensis. 


This brother died in Pomfret, 29th April, 1871, aged 70 years. 


Joz Sepewick Swirt, 1815. — He was never ordained. An 
obituary notice says :— 


Tob Sedgwick Swift, son of Rev. Job and Mary Ann (Sedgwick) 
Swift, was born in Bennington, 19th April, 1794, the thirteenth of 
fourteen children. His mother was a sister of Hon. Theodore 
Sedgwick, of Stockbridge, Mass., and of Gen. John Sedgwick, of 
Cornwall, Ct. He fitted at Addison County Grammar School.! He 
studied theology at Andover, and was there graduated in 1815. 
Being of a feeble constitution, he was unable to engage in any per- 
manent employment. After receiving license, he preached a short 
time in Maine ; then returning to Vermont in the fall of 1815, he 
preached several months in Royalton, and occasionally in. other 
places. In the fall of 1816 he went South, and was employed in 
teaching several years in Georgia. He then established himself in 
the mercantile business on the South Carolina side of the Savannah 
River, opposite Augusta, Ga. Afterwards he became interested in 
the Georgia gold mines, then in the Cherokee lands, and again en- 
gaged in teaching. He established a seminary at Hatcher’s Bluff, 
Ala., but soon after 1824, he left it, and spent the rest of his life as a 
planter. He did not marry till a short time before his death, which 
occurred at Dalton, Ga., in June 1859. He left no children. 


1 He graduated at Middlebury College in 1812. 
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Wituiam Mircuet, 1821.—John Mitchell, 1824, was his 

brother. 
Corpus Curisti, TEXAS, June 19, 1867. 

Dear Sir, — My records got lost during the ravages of the war, 
so that I cannot give you a very definite account of myself, or my 
ecclesiastical peregrinations. After leaving Andover, in 1821, I was 
ordained an Evangelist, and spent about two years among the desti- 
tute churches of what was then Western New York. I was ordained 
[installed] pastor of the Congregational church in Newtown, Conn., 
May 25, 1825; was dismissed May 31, 1831. I was installed over 
the Congregational church, Rutland, Vt., at, I think, about March, 
1833 ; was dismissed from that church, at my own request, about 
June, 1845. Was employed at Wallingford, Vt., as stated supply, 
from 1846 to 1851. Then I was employed from two to three years, 
as agent of the Colonization Society in Vermont, New York, and 
New Jersey. Since that time I have been in Corpus Christi, Texas, 
where I have been preaching as stated supply, and where I gathered 
a small congregation, and succeeded in building a small church, — 
both congregation and house lost in the war. I still reside in Corpus 
Christi, and am officiating as stated supply to a little Presbyterian 
church and congregation. I regret that I cannot be more specific 
as to dates, but send you the best account of myself that I am able 
to give. The miserable war must be accountable for this as well as 
the great evils. 

I remain, yours truly, 
Wo. MITCHELL. 


The above was soon followed by news of his death, which 
occurred at Corpus Christi, ist August, 1867, at the age of 73 
years. He died of yellow fever. He was a member of the 
O. S. Presbyterian church. Biographical notices of him were 
in the “Quarterly,” VoL. X, and Yale Obituaries. 


. Urtas Powers, 1823. — Chapman’s Dartmouth Alumni has 
a brief account of him. 


Bie Lick, Va., June 26, 1867. 
Dear Sir, —I have received your circular making inquiries re- 
specting my ecclesiastical history. I can give the particulars without 
the dates, having kept no record of my history. I was licensed in 
October, 1822, by the Union Association, composed of ministers 
partly from Vermont and partly from New Hampshire. In October, 
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1823, I was ordained by the same body, sine titulo, to go as a mission- 
ary to South Carolina. In December, 1823, I was sent by a Female 
Missionary Society in Charleston, S. C., to Sutteatcher church, where 
I remained till spring, and returned to my father’s in New Hamp- 
shire in bad health, and remained till November, 1825, when I re- 
turned to Charleston, and was sent, by the same society, to Cheraw, 
S. C. I was a missionary in Cheraw two-years, when a Presbyterian 
church was organized, and I was stated supply to the church over 
six years afterwards. After leaving Cheraw, I was agent one year for 
the American Sunday School Union, and the Presbytery of Harmony. 
After that, I was stated supply of the Presbyterian church at Darling- 
ton C. H., nearly two years. In May, 1837, I came to Virginia, and 
was stated supply of the Presbyterian church in Salem over two 
years, and then was installed pastor of the church November, 1839, 
and remained pastor eleven years ; then resigned my charge, but con- 
tinued stated supply of the church two years longer, till another 
pastor could be obtained. Afterwards ,I was stated supply at Big Lick 
Presbyterian church ten years, and then resigned my place to a pastor ; 
but during’ the war, the pastor went to the army as chaplain, and I 
supplied his pulpit two years, until his return from the army. I am 
now living near Big Lick, Va., unable, from the infirmities of age and 
bad health, to preach at all. 

Yours fraternally, 


, 


Urias Powers. 


Mr. Powers died at Big Lick, Va., 12th February, 1869, aged 
78 years. Chapman’s Dartmouth Alumni says: “He married 
Henrietta L., daughter of Benjamin Perkins, of Pine Tree, S. 
C., January 9, 1834. With her were received twelve or more 
slaves, who were freed by him and sent to Liberia.” 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Rev. Garus Conant, of. Paxton,—one of the original members 
of the Worcester Central Association, —was born in the town of 
Bridgewater, Mass., on the 6th of September, 1776. He was the 
son of Ezra and Mary Conant. He was of the seventh genera- 
tion from Roger Conant, of the Pilgrim stock. Roger Conant was 
one of a family of twelve sons, in France, six of whom were Romanists, 
and six Protestants. In a time of persecution the latter fled to Eng- 
land. Roger came from England to this country in 1627. Gaius 
Conant was graduated at Brown University, in the class of 1800. 

Having taught school for several years, he studied theology with 
the Rev. Nathaniel Emmons, p. D., of Franklin ; and was ordained 
to the work of the gospel ministry, and installed as pastor of the 
Congregational church, in Paxton, on the r7th of February, 1808. 

After a prosperous ministry of twenty-two years and three months, 
he closed his labors there in May, 1830; yet he still retained his 
pastoral relation to his people till the 21st of September, 1831. 

In April, 1834, he was installed as pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational Church, in Plymouth, Mass. After a very pleasant and suc- 
cessful ministry of seven years, he was dismissed on account of the 
failure of his health, in April, 1841. In a state of feebleness he re- 
turned to Paxton, which had been so long his home in former years ; 
and which, from the many tender associations connected with it, as 
the scene of his labors in earlier days, —he was accustomed to call 
“one of the pleasantest spots on earth.” 

In this chosen earthly home he regained his health and vigor, and 
occupied his time for several years in the care of a small farm, 
still preaching occasionally, till within about two years of the time 
of his death; and so much of physical vigor did he retain, that he 
could easily walk several miles, until his last sickness, — about three 
weeks previous to his decease. He died at Paxton, February 6, 
1862, at the age of eighty-five years and five months. 

He married, in 1802, Miss Cassandra Whitman, of Bridgewater, 
Mass., who died in 1811. By her he had three sons and two daugh- 
ters. 

He married Mrs. Chloe (Allen) Leonard, of Oakham, Mass., in 
1814. . By her he had two children. 

He was an able and discriminating writer, and an acceptable 
preacher ; yet his great modesty never seemed to allow him to ap- 
propriate to himself that estimation in which he was really held by 
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his brethren in the ministry. During the last twenty years of his 
life, he fully demonstrated the problem,—that it is possible for a 
dismissed minister to be one of the very dest of parishioners. 

An incident, which he was accustomed to relate, shows how easily 
a tradition may be handed down through many generations, by 
means of a very few individuals. In 1804, he visited in Dighton, 
Mass., and conversed with a man, then in the hundredth year of his 
age, and still retaining his mental faculties, who himself had known 
and conversed with “ Peregrine White,” the first descendant of the 
Pilgrims who was born in New England. 

Mr. Conant’s last days were days of peace; his hope of heaven 
proved firm and bright to the end. W. P. 


Mrs. PLuMA (MERRELL) Ponp died in New York city April 29, 
1871. She was born in New Hartford (now Canton), Conn., Jan. 
14, 1793. Her parents, Daniel and Diadama (Mills) Merrell, as 
also her grandparents, both paternal and maternal, were natives of 
the same mountainous region, and members of the Congregational 
church. Her maternal grandfather, Col. Amasa Mills, was an officer 
in the Revolution. He commanded a company in the battle of Long 
Island, Aug. 27, 1776, and was a major in the battle of White Plains 
in the following October. 

The early impressions made on the mind of Miss Merrell were of a 
religious character. About 1810-11, while on a visit at a sister’s in 
Sherburn, N. Y., she became deeply interested in the matter of per- 
sonal religion. It was, however, some months later, at her own 
home, and under the instruction of her pastor, Rev. Jeremiah Hal- 
lock, —a man of “blessed memory” in all that region, — that she 
experienced that moral change known~-as the new birth. About 
1811, there was an extensive revival of religion in Canton, at which 
time Miss Merrell, with a number of others, united with the Cherry’s 
Brook Congregational Church. In a large circle of female asso- 
ciates, who frequently met for catechetical exercise, religious conver- 
‘sation and prayer, she became conspicuous for the readiness and 
fervency of her addresses at the throne of grace. Her type of piety 
was unassuming and unobtrusive, and at the same time devoted and 
active. Those who knew her then speak with enthusiasm of her 
power of making religion attractive to the impenitent. Her pleasant 
manner, and her remarkable wisdom in all personal intercourse with 
those whom she sought to interest in the subject of salvation, made 
her unusually successful in leading souls to Christ. 

In 1812, she formed the acquaintance of James Otis Pond, who 
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was pursuing the study of medicine, and to whom she was married 
on-the 1st Jan., 1817. Their home was in a small but pleasantly 
situated village in the town of Granby, Conn. Here both the doctor 
and Mrs. Pond united with the Congregational church. This com- 
munity at that time was noted for its indifference to religion, and for 
a spirit of worldliness. Here Mrs. Pond, with a few kindred spirits, 
instituted a weekly female prayer-meeting. At that early day it was 
a comparatively new instrumentality in the church, and did not 
escape the invidious criticisms of the more formal professors of re- 
ligion, and the open sneers of the irreligious. But in spite of this 
opposition, these meetings were nevertheless maintained for a num- 
ber of years, outliving all prejudice, and proving at length a means 
of great spiritual good. As a direct result of these meetings, pro- 
fessors of religion were aroused to new zeal and earnestness, which 
was soon followed by an extensive revival of religion and large ac- 
cessions to the church. 

The same features which characterized Mrs. Pond in her personal 
intercourse with others were manifest also in her correspondence, 
and the great good which she accomplished in this way should be 
mentioned as one of the prominent facts of her life. 

In the spring of 1828, Mrs. Pond, with her two little children, re- 
moved to New York, her husband having taken residence in that 
city the previous year. Here more extensive and more varied ob- 
jects of benevolence engaged her attention. The locality where she 
lived was deemed a suitable one for the commencement of a new 
Presbyterian church. Great self-sacrifice and self-denial were de- 
manded of the Christians in the neighborhood who were interested 
in the new enterprise, which, in its earlier stages, experienced many 
trials, but which at last reached a condition of great success. 

It was in its incipiency and feebleness that Doctor and Mrs. Pond 
became identified with it, and through their labors, in a great meas- 
ure, the enterprise was prosperous. In the Sunday school connected 
with this church, Mrs. Pond had charge for years of the infant de- 
partment. 

She was one of perhaps twenty ladies, of different denominations, 
who met periodically for prayer and religious conversation. The 
meetings of this association were sustained with great punctuality 
for a series of years; they were characterized by a spirit of warm 
devotion and were the means of great good. 

The maternal association, missionary, and other benevolent socie- 
ties of the day elicited her approbation and her cordial efforts for 
their support ; but the cause which, perhaps, more than any other, 
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developed the deeply compassionate feelings of her heart, was that 
of reclaiming to the paths of virtue and:morality the fallen females 
of the city. To this cause chiefly she devoted her moral and physi- 
cal energies. 

Before the origin of the Magdalen Benevolent Society, there does 
not appear to have been any combined and systematized effort in 
New York to rescue this class from the ruin in which they were in- 
volved, or to offer an asylum to those desirous of escaping from their 
miserable degradation. They appear to have been absolutely ex- 
cluded from the hope of salvation. 

After its organization, and before its incorporation, Mrs. Pond 
became an active manager, and for a number of years the second 
directress of the society. Her unwearied labors in its behalf were 
not unattended with trials ; but she lived to see the society itself es- 
tablished on a permanent foundation, and one of the great charities 
of that city. 

Mrs. Pond died after an illness of less than a week. She was the 
last survivor of a family of eight children. Mer brother, Daniel 
Merrell, was the father of Rev. Selah Merrill, of Salmon Falls, N. H. 
Dr. Pond, remarkable for his vigor, — having made his first trip to 
Europe in the eighty-first year of his age,— still lives to mourn his 
irreparable loss, S. M. 


Deacon FREEMAN KEYES was born in Vershire, Vt., October 3, 
1807, and died in Chicago, IIl., June 10, 1871, aged 63 years. He 
was the son of Thomas and Margaret (McArthur) Keyes, and was 
educated at Thetford Academy. November 1, 1831, he was married 
to Miss Emeline C. Jewett, daughter of Dr. Calvin Jewett, of St. Johns- 
bury, Vt. Three weeks after forming this social tie, they entered into 
the still more sacred one of union with the church of Christ, connect- 
ing themselves with the Congregational church of Newbury, Vt., of 
which he was a leading and active member for forty years, and dea- 
con for the last eighteen years of his life. They were blessed with 
four children. 

Deacon Keyes loved and labored for the Sabbath school. He 
was for years its efficient superintendent. His heart was with the 
children. His solicitude for their spiritual training was incessant. 
His last words in the house of God were to them, pointing them to 
Christ, the foundation. Their tears, their songs, and their bouquets 
at his grave, attested the lasting love they bore him. Few men have 
more helped their pastor in the spiritual culture of the young. He 
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believed in beginning at the foundation, and was willing to work at 
laying foundations. : 

He loved the church. He was alive to all that concerned its ma- 
terial and spiritual prosperity. He believed in a church paying its 
debts and meeting all its liabilities promptly. His cheerful aids to 
these ends were never wanting. His pastors loved to counsel with 
him. They met with ready sympathy. He used the office of a dea- 
con well. He did not dictate: he suggested and co-operated. 

Nor were his charities and sympathies conffmed at home. He 
loved Christ’s cause and friends everywhere. He was intelligent of 
the wants of the church the world over. He was a constant attend- 
ant on county and State conferences, and the anniversaries of the 
benevolent societies of the land. He knew and entered into the 
great things they were proposing for Christ. He carried home his 
enthusiasm, and inspired his own church with it. He gave constantly 
and generously to the great benevolent agencies of the day. 

He was a warm advocate of the temperance cause, and for a long 
time president of the county society. He devised and pushed for- 
ward many of its measures. Only the winter before his death he 
secured the services of Dr. Charles Jewett, and accompanied him on 
a lecture tour through the county. Every victim of vice and object of 
misfortune he tenderly pitied. ‘To such he extended a helping hand. 

Deacon Keyes was a man thoroughly in earnest. He was in ear- 
nest in his business as a merchant. He was in earnest as a Chris- 
tian. He felt that he owed much to the Lord, and that all his powers 
and activities ought to promote Christ’s glory. He would speak to 
men of their souls, and of Christ, across his counter. The fitting 
tract was inclosed in the parcel of goods, and sent home to the pur- 
chaser. The poor, the sick, the aged, and the infirm were remem- 
bered with little packages, sent with delicate regard to their feelings, 
to cheer their hearts and homes. He was much interested to help 
forward poor boys and young men ina course of education, especially 
those studying with the ministry in view. He would often say to his 
pastor, “ Have we not some young man in our church we can help 
into the ministry ?” 

Thus vigilant was he on every hand for opportunities to do good. 

But this good man was to be cut off in the midst of his days and 
of his usefulness. On his way home from a trip to the far West, he 
was taken sick in Chicago, May 27. He lingered with great suffer- 
ing for two weeks; and died with unshaken confidence in our 
blessed Redeemer. He N. B 
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Mrs. Nancy (SWEETSER) Mann, widow of the late Rev. Cyrus 
Mann, died August gth, 1871, at the age of 81 years, in the family 
of her son-in-law, Rev. John F. Norton, of Fitzwilliam, N. H. 

Mrs. Mann, the daughter of Joseph and Persis (Miles) Sweetser, 
was born in Marlborough, N. H., December 25th, 1790 ; was educated 
at the academy in New Ipswich, N. H., and became the wife of Mr. 
Mann, the pastor of the Congregational church in Westminster, 
Mass., where she had passed most of her life since very early child- 
hood. They were married at Westminster, April 17, 1817. 

She performed the duties of a pastor’s wife during the twenty-eight 
years of her husband’s pastorate in that place with great fidelity, and 
her memory, as well as that of her husband, whom she survived thir- 
teen years, is cherished among that people with great love and respect. 

She was gifted with superior intellectual ability, and exercised 
great influence in moulding the character of the young ladies of the 
parish, many of whom became the wives of ministers and foreign 
missionaries, and have done good service in the church of Christ. 

The writer now recalls the names of nine such who have occupied 
these positions. 

She ministered in her own house to the comfort of many a servant 
of the Lord, as, during a large part of her active life, the pastor’s 
house, in New England, always stood open to receive and entertain 
his clerical brethren. 

She was the mother of three children, who were permitted to watch 
‘over her during her years of feebleness and suffering. A. M. N. 


Rey. STEPHEN SANFORD SmitTH died at Worcester, Mass., Octo- 
ber 29, 1871, aged 74 years. He was born in Haverhill, N. H., 
April 14,.1797. He was the son of Rev. Ethan Smith, and his 
mother, Bathsheba, was a daughter of Rev. David Sanford, of Med- 
way, Mass. With the advantages of ministerial training in his early 
home, but without a collegiate education, he was pursuing his studies 
at Andover when the failure of his health compelling him to leave, 
he returned to his father’s house in Poultney, Vt. ‘There he estab- 
lished the office of “ The Northern Spectator,” to which office Horace 
Greeley came as printer’s boy. Mr. Smith afterwards published 
“The Litchfield County Post,” at Litchfield, Conn., and still later, 
from August 19, 1829, to October 23, 1830, “The Record of the 
Times,” at New Bedford, Mass. He married Lucretia Bishop, 
daughter of Earl Bishop, of South Hadley, Mass., June 23, 1823. 
He was approbated to preach the gospel by the Old Colony Associa- 
tion, April 26, 1831, and ordained as an evangelist at Carver, in No- 
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vember of the same year, his father and the Rev. Sylvester Holmes, 
of New Bedford, taking part in the service. Declining a call from 
the church in Holden, he was employed as a home missionary, in 
Quincy, for twenty months. He was then called to Fayetteville, 
N. Y., and labored there from August, 1834, until the spring of 1836. 
Declining calls from Pompey, Sherburne, and other places, he ac- 
cepted an invitation to labor for the American Sunday School Union, 
and while engaged in this agency resided in Rochester, N. Y., in 
1836-37, until in the spring of 1837 he was transferred to the New- 
England agency of the same society, and removed to Roxbury, Mass. 

In 1840 and 1841, he preached at Newton for twenty months as 
supply for the venerable Dr. Homer. In the autumn of 1841, he 
accepted a call to Westminster, and was installed November roth. 
He was dismissed from this church September 3, 1850, although 
for more than a year previous to this last date he had been in the 
service of the American Bible Society. In 1850-51, he resided in 
Amherst, Mass., and was employed as agent of Governor Slade, of 
Vermont, in promoting the cause of education, particularly by sending 
female teachers to the West. In 1851, he accepted the appointment 
as agent of the American and Foreign Christian Union, and removed 
to Northampton, where he remained until 1854. He was installed 
over the Congregational church in Warren, April 13, 1854. This, 
his last pastoral relation, was dissolved March 17, 1863. He then 
removed to Chicago, IIl., which had previously become the residence 
of his children. Here he was acting pastor of the Salem church, 
Chicago, from 1863 to 1866, and afterwards preached occasionally in 
the suburbs. In October, 1871, he attended the meeting of the 
American Board at Salem, Mass., and while on a visit at the house 
of a relative in Worcester, he retired for a bath, and was soon after 
found dead on the floor. He was expecting to preach on the follow- 
ing day at Medway Village, and he had selected a sermon from the 
text, “ I shall be satisfied when I awake in thy likeness.” 

His body was conveyed to Chicago for burial, and the sermon 
which he had expected to preach on the Sabbath, was read at his 
funeral by Rev. Arthur Mitchell. 

Mr. Smith had nine children, four sons and five daughters,’and 
twenty-one grandchildren. ‘Three sons and one daughter, Mrs. 
Samuel Faulkner, survive to share their mother’s grief. His son, 
Henry Martyn Smith, has been identified with the press in connec- — 
tion with the “ Chicago Tribune” and “ The Advance.” 

Mr. Smith was a man of great personal activity. He had a quick 
mind and ready speech, He was strong in his friendships, and gen- 
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erous in his hospitality. Cheerful in his disposition and unselfish in 
aim, he was an agreeable companion and a happy man. In the va- 
rious relations which he sustained, he was faithful and efficient. In 
his advancing years, he looked back upon a life of usefulness with 
satisfaction, and forward to the inheritance of the just with hope and 
joyful anticipation. The suddenness of his departure must have 
brought him, with glad surprise, before the effulgent throne. c. c. 


Rev. Gipeon Dana died at Oberlin, Ohio, May 9, 1872, aged 67 
years. He was born at Oxford, Mass., on the 11th of September, 
1805. His parents, Jeremiah and Polly (Crane) Dana, were pro- 
fessing Christians ; his mother was a woman of rare excellence. In 
early life, Mr. Dana removed, with his parents, from Oxford to the 
adjoining town of Auburn. After enjoying ordinary school privi- 
leges, he commenced fitting for college with Dr. Enoch Pond, at 
that time pastor of the church in Auburn. He graduated at Brown 
University in 1830, and at the Bangor Theological Seminary in 1836 ; 
a part of his professional studies were pursued at Princeton. 

The health of Mr. Dana was always delicate, and for the means 
of prosecuting his preparatory studies, he was obliged to depend 
chiefly on his own exertions. For these reasons, his course of study 
was often interrupted. He taught many schools, and was ever a 
faithful, indefatigable teacher. 

After entering the ministry, he labored for a time at North Fal- 
mouth, Mass., and would have been settled there, but the climate 
proved unfavorable. His first settlement was at South Amherst, 
Mass., where he was ordained January 3, 1838. Shortly after his 
settlement a revival of religion commenced, which he speaks of in 
his journal, as the most interesting that he had ever witnessed. But 
it did not result in healing divisions which existed at the time of his 
settlement, and he was dismissed in 1840. 

His next field of labor was at what is now Holyoke, Mass., where he 
continued about four years. Here, as was usual with him, the church 
was prospered, and the cause of temperance was greatly promoted. 

Owing to a constitutional tendency to pulmonary complaints, Mr. 
Dana now resolved to leave New England and make trial of the 
climate of the West. After laboring in the service of the American 
Tract Society for about a year, he was providentially directed to the 
town of Harmar, in Ohio, lying opposite to Marietta, near the mouth 
of the Muskingum. He commenced his labors here in 1845, but 
was not installed until 1847. At this time, the first meeting-house 
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_ in the place — which had been erected chiefly through his influence 
— was dedicated. 

Mr. Dana left Harmar, for want of pecuniary support, in 1850 ; 
and after spending several months in the service of the Western 
Seaman’s Friend Society, he took charge of the Second Presbyterian 
Church in Delaware, Ohio. This church was then in a very feeble 
state, but it almost immediately revived under his influence. An 
old, dilapidated meeting-house was repaired and renovated, and a 
precious revival of religion followed. Nineteen were added to the 
church by profession, and fifteen by letter. 

At the close of Mr. Dana’s short residence in Delaware, his health 
was much impaired, and he had suffered from sickness and bereave- 
ment in his family. These circumstances led him to accept a call at 
Strongville, a rural town about fifteen miles from Cleveland. He 
commenced his labors here in June, 1852, and closed them in No- 
vember, 1855. In this time, a neat church edifice was built, and 
forty members were added to the church. 

On leaving Strongville, Mr. Dana removed his family to Oberlin, 
and rested from labor for a while, — except that he preached occa- 
sionally in different places, and was employed as an agent of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union. 

In 1859, he was called to labor with the Congregational church in 
Bucyrus. But his health failed, and he was obliged to retire in 
the spring of 1861. He returned to his house in Oberlin, and for 
the next two years enjoyed a season of comparative rest. 

In June, 1863, he was again summoned to the pastoral work. 
The field now calling him was Wauseon, a flourishing country-seat, 
where was a new church organization and a new meeting-house. 
Here, as in other placesy his labors were much blessed. At nearly 
every communion season, during his three or four years’ residence at 
Wauseon, his heart’s desire was gratified in seeing new members 
added to the church. But the climate proved unfavorable to him. 
For the first time, he was here attacked with fever and ague,—a 
disorder which ultimately took his life. In the year 1868, he was 
obliged to return with his family to Oberlin. 

By rest, and exercise on horseback, his health was gradually 
restored, so that he was able to preach in destitute places. But he 
seems, from this time, to have relinquished the idea of another set- 
tlement. He said: “The churches prefer young men ; and perhaps 
the Lord has no more for me to do.” But he soon had applications 
from three different churches at the same time. After some hesita- 
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tion, he concluded to remove to Weymouth, in Medina County. His 
wife was with him at Weymouth, where a parsonage had been pro- 
vided, and he went back to Oberlin to superintend the removal of 
his furniture. But he never returned. He had a violent aitack of 
chills and fever; and being among strangers, who knew not how 
to treat him, he soon fell a victim to the disease. His daughter 
was with him, but she felt no serious apprehensions. He retired at 
night expecting to be able to réturn to Weymouth in the morning ; 
but before noon of the next day, he was a corpse. 

Thus terminated the days of the usefulness of this good and faith- 
fulman. His funeral was attended by Professors Cowles and Ellis, 
of Oberlin. College, and his remains are deposited in Westwood 
Cemetery, to await the resurrection of the just. 

Of the character of Mr. Dana, I find it difficult to speak in fitting 
language without seeming to be extravagant. He was naturally 
modest and retiring, guileless and honest, truthful and conscientious. 
As much as this could be said of him in early life, previous to his 
conversion. .And when these sterling qualities had all been sancti- 
fied and consecrated to the service of Christ, they constituted a 
character of rare excellence. 

As a preacher, Mr. Dana was not sensational, or in the ordinary 
sense of the term, eloquent ; but his sermons were always instructive 
and impressive, well aimed at the consciences and hearts of his hear- 
ers, and delivered with an unmistakable sincerity and earnestness. 
Hence their almost invariable effect in promoting revivals of religion 
and the salvation of souls. His pastoral labors, too, were abundant, 
and performed in the same spirit; and these added immensely to 
the power of his sermons. During the few weeks of his last labor 
at Weymouth, he is said to have visited more than seventy families. 


“ Soldier of Christ, well done ; 
Rest from thy loved employ.” 


Mr. Dana was twice married: Oct. 23, 1838, to Miss Julia Ann 
Childs, of Barre, Mass., who died Nov. 4, 1840; and June 22, 1841, 
to Miss Hannah Clark, of Conway. He was blessed with six chil- 
dren, all of whom, with the exception of one daughter, were sum- 
moned before him to the eternal world. This daughter is spared to 
be the solace of a bereaved mother. May the blessing of the widow 


and fatherless rest richly upon them. E. P. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THE press has furnished us with another series of Music Hall Sermons.* 
This volume differs considerably from its predecessor. It is less florid in 
style, but, we are sorry to say, more objectionable in matter. It presents 
the direct and vigorous qualities of the author. It is inconsistent and con- 
tradictory ; also, somewhat presumptuous and egotistical. 

In the earlier writings of Mr. Murray there were some beautiful passages. 
In this volume there is but slight use of the imagination. Among the few 
instances ef metaphorical language we notice that he says that a sermon 
written in “the old Calvinistic terminology” is “like the touch of a palm 
that has no bone in it.” We hadalways supposed that the trouble with the 
old Calvinistic sermons was that they were composed too much of bones ! 
Mr. Murray gives a new definition of inspiration. Speaking of Paul, he 
says, he “spoke through the medium of a human intelligence, assisted by 
the Divine Spirit, to an extent to ensure honesty of purpose and partial 
illumination of mind in respect to the great truths he strove to systematize” 
(p. 194). Is this, we are constrained to ask, Mr. Murray’s boasted old- 
schoolism, or his “latest thought”? 

He speaks of “the bigotry and dogmatism of orthodoxy”; disparages 
for the purposes of preaching the writings of Paul as “an zzferred theol- 
ogy”; and yet.says: ‘‘I yield to none in my admiration of what is called 
systematic theology.” He asks, ‘“ Why does Christianity fail to convert the 
people” ? and says: “You may go into any New-England village, and you 
will find that the majority of the professional and business men are non- 
professors, and connected with none of the many local churches in the 
place.” If he had said that this is true in some villages, he could have 


substantiated his statement by an appeal to facts ; but the form of his state-. 


ment is extravagant, and the impression which he makes a false one. 

There are numerous villages, and some of them conspicuous, in New Eng- 
land, where the reverse is true. The facts do not warrant his representation 
even as hyperbole. Nor is his statement consistent with other representa- 
tions made by himself in this same volume, for he elsewhere speaks of re- 
ligion as “intimately interwoven with the people’s life,” and declares that 
“the sceptics, when they attack the religion of New England, attack New 
England herself.” And again he declares: “Nor do I forget that Iam 
spealtug to-day in that portion of the globe where the gospel has captured 
both the hearts and the heads of the people. as 

He tells us that “religion needs in every generation a restatement.” 
The Scriptures represent the obstacles to the conversion of men as “t:3 
world, the flesh, and the devil.” How does Mr. Murray state the case? 


1 Music Hall Sermons. By William H. H. Murray, pastor of Park-street 
Church, Boston, Second Series. Boston: James R. Osgood & Company. 1873. 
I2mo. pp. 207. $1.50. 
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He says the causes why men do not come to God are of two classes, “the 
outside and the inside.” The outside obstacles are: rst. “Because the 
subject of religion is not clearly, forcibly, and judiciously presented to 
them.” 2d. “The difference of views among religious teachers.” 3d. 
Because “religion is advertised wrongly.” 

The inside obstacles are: rst. “You have imbibed wrong views of 
God.” 2d. “Those efforts which you have made in all honesty of purpose 
have been under the direction of awrong impression of what is to be done.” 
3d. Because men “discuss more than they do.” This surely is a new 
Statement, if not a restatement. Meanwhile, we cannot forbear to ask, 
What has become of the old obstacles, “the world, the flesh, and the 
devil”? 

In coming down to the more specific inquiry, Why men are not con- 
verted in New England, he gives the following reasons: Ist. ‘Because 
religion has been associated with cant and formalism.” 2d. Because “the 
preachers have preached . . . a theology zuferred from the gospel 
through the epistles of Paul.” 3d. “Another reason why many are not 
converted is to be found in the weakness of the pulpit.” This is his re- 
statement of the case; whether it is such as the present generation zeeds, 
we will not presume to decide. We are quite certain it is one which a por- 
tion of the present generation wants. Under these general heads, Mr. 
Murray gives a vivid picture of ‘the devotional stupidity and pious ignor- 
ance” of some professors of religion, of the “inquisitorial” and “ offen- 
sive” examinations conducted by “over-earnest and bigoted” church 
committees, of the hypocrisy of the deacon with “two faces and two sets 
of tones in his voice,” and of the weakness of the pulpit. 

We would suggest the inquiry whether it is not about time for Mr. Mur- 
ray to let the deacons rest? It is pitiable when a man allows his own 
experience of conflict with an officer of his church to lead him to open fire 
upon church officers generally, — and then, like Beecher’s dog “ Noble,” 
to keep forever after “ barking at that same old hole.” 

If ministers, under his attacks, need any consolation, they may find it in 
the fact that he is about as hard on the apostle Paul as he is on them. 

He accuses ministers of indolence and of “ preaching old sermons.” We 
wonder what ever suggested such an.idea to Azm/ If ministers are so 
weak, he does not explain why religion “has captured both the hearts and 
the heads of the people.” If the reason why no more “professional and 
leading business men” are converted is because ministers preach Paul, 
instead of Christ, —he does not explain why so few of these classes were 
cohverted under the preaching of Christ himself! 

He says: “The people are wearied with the proclamation of the gospel 
in theologic form.” The Unitarians and Universalists, whom he seems so 
anxious to conciliate, maintain that through their influence the present 
generation of orthodox ministers do not preach in theologic forms. We 
leave the matter of fact to be settled between these two conflicting witnesses ! 
Mr. Murray mentions Theodore Parker and T. Starr King among the 
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“men of God who have qualified themselves to preach the gospel,” and to 
whom “the church and the nation are indebted for enlargement of knowl- 
edge, the liberalizing of sentiment, noble ambition and impulses, progress 
in virtue, and reforms in church administration”! p. 54. 

There are strong points and good things in these sermons, but there are 
few positions which he illustrates more strikingly than his own declaration, 
that “ one leader is slandering another leader” ; few points which he proves 
nore conclusively than his own assertion, that “even when you find a 
preacher who preaches clearly and forcibly, he often does not preach jud- 
ctously.” 


A BEAUTIFUL tribute to the patient, disinterested, faithful love of the 
Redeemer of the world, is a volume, in Mr. Randolph’s best style, the 
theme of which is the Christus ad Portam, so often represented by art and 
in the songs of devout souls. The selections of which it is made up are 
drawn from several languages, in part from recent writers, but largely from 
those that have become classic; and some of the pieces will probably be 
wholly new to many into whose hands the book will fall. Taken together, 
they present the central idea in a great variety of forms. Miss Ward has 
shown good taste in the choice of her materials and in the arrangement ot 
them under the two general heads, — Christ Knocking at the Door, and 
Christ a Guest ; and the running notes and commentary on the pieces are 
singularly felicitous. 

A volume on such a theme, and so well conceived and executed, ought 
to be a favorite, and be found in many a Christian’s closet. It is a book 
for the “still hour.” A careful reading of it by those who are persistently 
refusing to open the door to the divine Friend would seem admirably fitted 
so to touch and move the heart as to secure Him a prompt admission. 
What diviner conception of a Redeemer aiid Saviour of men is it possible 
to form, than this of the Lord of Life, the Light of the world, manifesting 
His pity for the sinful by long and patient waiting at the door of the heart, 
— grieved, yet waiting still, — reluctant to depart, because he longs to bless 
and save! We trust that the author of this volume will be found not to 
have presented this conception so effectively without rich results. 


THE second volume of the Speaker’s Commentary * has been published, 
containing the books of Joshua, Judges, First and Second Samuel, and 
First Kings. We have ina previous number expressed our opinion of this 
valuable work. The conciseness and vigor of the notes render it pecul- 
iarly acceptable to that numerous class of Bible readers who want the pith, 
the results of the best scholarship, without the detailed processes by whith 
such results have been reached. Itis well to say that this commentary is for 


1 Christ at the Door. By Susan Hayes Ward. New York: A. D. F, Ran- 
dolph & Co. 

* The Bible Commentary, with a Revision of the Translation by Bishops and 
other Clergy of the Anglican church. Edited by F: C. Cook. Vol. II. Joshua— 
1 Kings. New York: Scribner, Armstrong &Co. 8 vo. pp. 624. $5.00. 
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those who believe the Bible, —and there are some of those good, old-fash- 
ioned people left among us, —that is, the editors do not take it for granted 
that the reader approaches every page, or every difficult point, in a pre- 
determined scepticism. It has been objected to this work, by an English 
review, that it does not manfully meet and discuss all the knotty ques- 
tions of translations, doctrine, or fact that now so largely engage the at- 
tention of Bible students. Perhaps it does not; but it does discuss those 
of vital importance to the integrity of the text or the statement of doc- 
trine; while the scores of unsettled matters, about which scholars and 
thinkers are disputing, are purposely left unmentioned. The common 
reader would not understand the discussion; his mind would be befogged 
needlessly ; and he would be oftentimes thrown into a state of doubt, with 
no light ahead. It is not wise to destroy or weaken faith without offering 
any satisfactory substitute. As fast as disputed points are really settled, let 
the results go'forth to the world; but in a commentary like this, why should 
the great public be loaded down with the contradictory theories of the 
study? Cui bono? We think the editors have exercised a wise discrimi- 
nation, and are furnishing a work that is of great practical value, and that 
will have, as it certainly deserves, a*wide circulation. 


“SucCcEss OF Evit”? is the apt and felicitous title of a book just issued 
by the Congregational Publishing Society. This volume consists of twenty 
chapters, illustrative ofits theme. The first chapter is devoted to a “ state- 
ment of the case.” Accepting the facts as they exist, the author inquires, 
“ Why evil, against reason and revelation, —against the best welfare of 
soul and society, — should. come toa success so respectable?” The titles 
of a few of the chapters will indicate the tenor of the book: ‘“ Minifaction 
of Sin,” “Sin respectable in its Show,” ‘‘ Concealment of Sin,” “ Miscon- 
ceived Unnaturalness of Religion,” ‘‘ Dominance of Social Institutions,” 
“Fury of the Passions.” 

The theme is. admirably chosen, and the treatment of it is well con- 
ducted. The author has a philosophical mind, and good powers of analy- 
sis. He is a vigorous thinker, and remarkably correct in his philosophical 
views ; but his work is marred by rhetorical and grammatical faults. The 
following are illustrations : — 

“If worse were done with humanity, what else could it be than to have 
sin rage and ravage as now?” p.1o. ‘“ Worse” should be “worst,” and 
have an article before it, and even then the sentence would not be particu- 
larly elegant. “The Kingdom of Evil has not yet had full hearing. How- 
ever possible at any time its subjects may be put to'writhing under convic- 
tion of their wrong, yet respite of condemnation also possible, is as human 
experience in sin shows.” p.13. We confess our inability to get any 
definite idea from this statement. ‘Whatever faith may see in the deeper 
under-current of history, the plainest things upon its record are the 


1 Success of Evil. Elements of Success in the Kingdom of Evil. By A. S. 
Kedzie, pastor of the Congregational Church in Dexter, Mich. Boston : Congre- 
gational Publishing Society. 1873. 12 mo. pp. 248. $1.25. 
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doings and triumphs of the Kingdom of Evil.” p. 15. Query: Does 
faith see? The apostle opposes faith to sight. It may be that he intends 
here to personify faith, and uses see metaphorically. It is a little remark- 
able that soon after he speaks of “the personality of sin.” p.17. He uses 
the verb “resent” as though it were a noun. pp. 113. “ Into the spirit of 
the sinner God looks, finding what would overturn his throne of righteous- 
ness, but for the restraint of impotence.” p.116. Here he ascribes a positive 
influence toa negative quality. Speaking of the impenitent, he says: “Even 
in this life they give distinct intimation of preference for anything than fellow- 
ship with the godliest.” p.118. Whatasentence! “ Not always revolted 
state of heart, coftentisads  pecaiete range of thought, lead to denial of the 
eternal consequences of sin.” p. 123. Here is a plural verb, with a sub- 
ject in the singular. “If men deny the plain revealments of God’s word, and 
the deep longings of their souls, by consenting to annihilation . . .” p. 123. 
The word “revealments.”” is obsolete. Embracing the doctrine of annihi- 
lation is not “consenting to annihilation.” ‘This they do in denial of 
the perfect justice of benevolence and often minifying sin, as though what 
has flooded the world with woe, and cost God the death of his Son, would 
be a trifle.’ p. 123. We do not speak of the justice of benevolence. 
There is no such word as “minifying.” It is not in good taste to speak of 
the Divine sacrifice for the redemption of the sinner in such terms as are 
here used ; — but even accepting the sentence in other respects, the “‘ would 
be,” in the last clause, should be “were.” ‘The life of sin, which comes 
so handy.” p.124. Handy! 

Even in his brief preface he says: “Of these, the Author has not 
treated, because incompetent to do so to his satisfaction, and because 
thereby unable to keep the discussion within desired limits.” Here he 
evidently says just the opposite of what he means. It is unfortunate for the 
public, when a work of such decided merit is allowed to appear in such an 
unscholarly form. And this book suggests that if “the Committee on 
Publications ” have not time to attend to the work, the Congregational 
Publishing Society should have a secretary, whose duty it shall be to edit 
the books which it issues. 


WE group together several valuable books that have come into our hands 
from Robert Carter & Brothers, New York. 

First, we have “ Studies of Character from the Old Testament,” by the late 
Dr. Guthrie, one of the most eloquent of Scotch divines. This strikes 
us as one of his freshest and most readable volumes. The several char- 
acters are sketched with spirit, ingenuity, and power. The style is ani- 
mated, often truly eloquent, and holds the attention of the reader. Itis a 
book from which to read a chapter in connection with one’s daily seasons 
of devotion for the quickening of both intellect and heart. 

Next is a sweet little volume, full of tenderness and beauty, entitled 
“The Master’s Home-Call.” It is a brief memorial of Alice Frances 
Bickersteth, by Rev. E. H. Bickersteth, the distinguished author of “ Yes- 
terday, To-day, and Forever.” It presents a touching illustration of the 
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power of divine grace in taking away the fear of death, and making the 
parting hour welcome, even to one in the very bloom of youth, and sur- 
rounded with all that can give a charm to earthly life. As a father’s trib- 
ute to the memory of a lovely daughter, it is a model of good taste. 

“The Curate’s Home” belongs to the class of “Shady Side” literature. 
It presents a picture, drawn from actual facts, of the inadequacy of the 
support of the clergymen in the Church of England, who, in fact, perform 
the greater part, or at least the most ungenial part, of pastoral labor. It 
will probably surprise many to learn that, in the church of England and 
Wales, provided for by the state, and in which a few in high positions 
have princely revenues, “it is found that there are no less than five thou-’ 
sand curates with incomes under eighty pounds a year, and five thousand 
beneficial clergymen, with incomes under one hundred and fifty pounds a 
year!” 

The book paints in strong colors the inevitable results to the curate’s 
home, and family of such a state of things. The tale is touching, and 
ought to do good in this country as well as in England. 

“Robin Tremayne” is a beautiful volume, by the author of “ Isoult 
Barry,” and is a semi-historical tale of the time of the Bloody Mary. Many 
of the characters and incidents are drawn from authentic documents, and 
the aim of the writer has been to present a graphic and life-like picture of 
the period, and of the trials to which those who loved Christ and his truth 
were constantly subjected. It seems to us a more readable book even than 
“ Tsoult Barry,” as having greater continuity of narrative and description. 
Like all the books of this writer which we have seen, it will richly repay 
perusal, and will be likely to be read more than once. 

The “ Life of Dr. James Henderson” is a pleasing sketch, autobiograph- 
ical in part, of a good and useful medical missionary to China. Like Dr. 
Peter Parker, from our own country, Dr. Henderson was brought by his 
professional skill into close contact with different classes of the Chinese ; 
and the facts and incidents connected with his medical practice and his 
opportunities of doing good, as well as his own personal history, make the 
book attractive. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND EDUCATIONAL. 


Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD have shown their confidence in the ability of 
the community to appreciate solid works, by issuing several massive vol- 
umes on mental science. Among these is one entitled “ Autology.”? 

After an explanatory introduction, the work is divided into five parts: 
“The Will. The Affections. The Intellect. The Conscience. The 
Personality.” 

1 Autology: An introductive system of Mental Science ; whose centre is the 
will, and whose completion is the personality. A vindication of The Manhood of 
Man, The Godhood of God, and the Divine Authorship of Nature. By Rev. D. H. 
Hamilton, Dp. D. Boston: Lee, Shepard and Dillingham. 1873. Royal octavo. 
pp. 720. 5.00. ) 
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The title-page indicates very clearly what this author seeks to accom- 
plish. He takes as his starting-point the two questions: “ How can the 
mind begin to act? How can it begin to know?” The first question he 
endeavors to solve by making “essential activity identical with life.” The 
second, by maintaining that the mind is “a self-conscious substance,” 
and that consciousness is “a primary and intuitive faculty, lying back of 
both the sense, perception, and the reason, and more central and ultimate 
than either, which shall be able to arrive at the results of both without the 
help of either.” 

Thé substance of matter he represents as consisting of ‘impenetrability 
and essential force.” 

The substance of mind differs from the substance of matter, according 
to this author, in being “ self-conscious,” having the “two primarial ele- 
ments of essential activity and essential intelligence or consciousness.” 

He makes out six steps as antecedent to a choice constituting the pro- 
cess by which the act of choice is finally reached, viz.: “A sensation, a 
cognition, an affection, a judging, a moralizing, and a selecting.” Then 
comes the choosing, which is “giving the consent of the self to the object 
of choice.” “ Self-disposition is, therefore, the essenbe of choice.” From 
such starting-points as these he proceeds to the discussion of the various 
departments of mental science, including much of moral science as well. 
In the department of moral science, in answering the question, “Is man 
under obligation to repent?’’ he says: “To repent is to control, change, 
and purify the heart. an is under obligation to control, change, and 
purify his own heart, because he has a free will as the executive of the soul 
with all its affections.” “The reason of this obligation to change and 
purify the heart consists not in the fact that man has the efficient power to 
regenerate his own soul, but in the fact that he can choose to change and 
purify it. He is, therefore, under obligation to choose to have his heart 
changed and to see to it that it is changed.” He adds: ‘The heartis too ~ 
depraved, too rebellious, too corrupt to be purified by a mere resolution of 
the will, or the unaided voice of the reason, or even the solemn injunction 
and warning of the conscience. Nothing but the effectual persuasion of 
the Holy Spirit, taking of the things of Christ and showing them to the 
soul, can win it to repentance, holiness, and life.” Therefore, when this 
author says that man is “under obligation to choose to have his heart 
changed, and Zo see to tt that it 2s changed,” he must mean that man is 
under obligation “ ¢o see to zt” that the Holy Spirit changes his heart! 
This duty of supervising the work of the Holy Spirit is a:new responsi- 
bility! Is the result of human depravity, that man when he chooses to 
change his heart cannot do it, — or that he will not choose to change it ? 

The work under review is not a learned one, but it is able. The author 
concerns himself but little with what others have thought or written. He 
aims at an original development of mental science. He coins words to suit 
himself, and uses old words in a signification to suit himself. With acon- 
sciousness that he is open to criticism for this, he seeks to ward it off by 
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saying in his introduction, ‘‘ Every original thinker and writer will find him- 
self either using old words in a new signification, or coining new words.” 
“No earnest and competent student, whose spirit yearns to know the 
meaning of his author and the force of his argument, will ever complain 
of either new words or new definitions”? “ Criticism performs its smallest 
and least honorable office, when, in reviewing a scientific work, it descends 
from logic and clearness in thought and expression, to the milliner’s work 
of dogmatizing over terms and style.” 

All this shows sufficient assumption and vanity. And finding in his 
work such words as these, “anticipativeness, aspiringness, anteceding, 
sensating, cognizing, affectioning,” and “appetitive,” we will not attempt 
to rival him in “millinery”! That is ordinarily a low order of originality 
which is displayed in inventing new words; and with the profuseness of our 
vocabulary, that man who cannot find any words in the English language 
(perhaps we should say American language) to express his ideas has rea- 
son to question whether his ideas are worth expressing. 

Thé style of this author, however faulty, has decided merits also. It is 
clear and flexible. His book is the result of great labor, and is worthy of 
the attention of students who are interested in primary and fundamental 
truths. 


A BRIEF Essay on “ The Religious Education of Children in New Eng- 
land,” by Rev. David G. Haskins, was read before the Eastern District 
Missionary Association of the Diocese of Massachusetts, and has been 
issued in pamphlet form by the request of the Committee on Education. 
It is well written, broad and liberal in its grasp, and worthy of serious 
consideration. Mr. Haskins gives a historical statement of the general 
public school system of Massachusetts, its rise and development, with an 
appreciative and catholic spirit. He states the difficulties involved in the 
relations of a public system of education to religion, with clearness and 
force. But when he comes to the solution of the educational problem, he 
overlooks the instrumentality of the Christian College, and in accord with 
the general spirit of that branch of the church with which he is connected, 
recommends reliance upon “ Parochial Schools,” “Church Seminaries,” 
and especially “ Church Schools for Girls.” This is a sectarian prescrip- 
tion, — but the difficulty, as it seems to us, is too generic to be removed by 


so specific a remedy. 


PrAno@’s Natural History Series.1 This series is a novelty in its way, 
and happily illustrates the triumphs of civilization in subsidizing art to 
the purposes of education. Children possess the desire to see animals 
and plants, and to know something about them. Yet they need to be shown 
how to see, as well as furnished the opportunity, in order to secure the 
proper acquisition of knowledge from them. They need to do more than 


1 Prang’s Natural History Series, for Schools and Families. Birds, Quadrupeds, 
and Plants, represented in their natural colors, and arranged for Instruction in Ob- 
ect Lessons, by N. A. Calkins. L. Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. 
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merely to see plants and animals in a general manner, without a special 
Object in view. Their attention must be directed to characteristic like- 
nesses and distinguishing differences in the objects which they notice. 
They need to be trained in the comparison of those prominent forms and 
habits of animals and plants which cause naturalists to group them into 
families, classes, etc. 

To be able to examine single animals with a view to placing them in 
groups with others having like characteristics, children must be furnished 
with the means of observing these distinguishing features in several ani- 
mals of the same group successively, in order to become familiar with those 
prominent characteristics which belong to each group. 

Children, even, may be trained to notice these things, and acquire habits 
of careful observation, which will become invaluable to them in after years. 
All this can be accomplished without interfering, in the least, with their 
progress in any of the important studies now pursued in school. Indeed, 
the habits of self-acquisition in knowledge which this training to observe 
nature will give, would materially aid their progress in other subjects. 

But beyond and better than all else, children become ennobled in their 
tastes and manners by studying these works of God. From the observa- 
tion of the structure and wonderful adaptation of the several parts of birds 
and quadrupeds to their habits of life, children may easily be led to recog- 
nize the wisdom of God in their creation. To watch the habits and ob- 
serve the structure of animals will cause children to love them more, and 
treat them with greater kindness. The careful observation of the beautiful 
forms and colors of plants and flowers, will exert a refining influence upon 
the minds of the young. 

Prang’s Natural History Cards furnish the ofportunity for seeing such 
representations of nature as will readily show children how to observe those 
real objects that come within their reach. They have been prepared to 
enable teachers and parents to train children in observing plants and 
animals, in the most simple and effective way for accomplishing the best 
results. They are Cards of Introduction to Nature's School-Room. 

These cards comprise illustrations of two sizes. Each large picture 
contains a single animal as a representative of a family, also some of the 
parts, distinguishing its family, enlarged; and is intended to be accom- 
panied with twelve smaller ones, showing other animals having the same 
general structure, and belonging to the same family. Each illustration 
contains the common name of the animal, also the order and family to 
which it belongs, its usual size, and where found, 

The illustrations for P/ants are arranged in a similar manner; and the 
entire Series, prepared not only with the artistic taste of Mr. Prang, but 
also with the scientific accuracy of Prof. Calkins, appears to be well 
adapted to accomplish the object in view. 


PORTIC,. 


Rev. Ray PALMER, D. D., so long known as the writer of beautiful 
hymns, has recently presented to the public a poem composed of four parts, 
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and occupying overa hundred pages.! The themeis, The Christian Home. 
The author, after a varied prelude, starts with a newly-married pair and goes 
with them through the successive experiences of life to its triumphs in the 
home of the blessed above. The design is to give a picture of a model 
Christian family. As our idea of a generic man is not entirely dissociated 
from the individual members of the race, so it was essential to the form of 
this poem that it should have somewhat of locality and name. The scene, 
therefore, is laid in New England, and names are given to the parties, but 
it is not designed to be personal, historic, or local. The poem is not start- 
ling or brilliant, but high-toned in its moral sentiment, calm, winning, and 
beautiful. The language is select, smooth, elegant. There was never a 
period when its publication would have been more timely, for no institution 
is in greater peril now than the family. The first edition sold rapidly, and 
a second has already been issued. All who appreciate natural affection, 
love home, and delight in charming verse, will welcome this tasteful volume. 


REV. J. E. RANKIN, D.D., writes very prettily in the dialect of Robert 
Burns, and many of his Scotch poems have been widely circulated in the 
newspapers and magazines, and are favorites with those among us who like 
to trace their descent from the Scotch Presbyterians of old Derry times. 
These waifs have now been gathered into a very attractive volume,? well 
illustrated, and, we presume, in this better and more permanent form, they 
will take to themselves a greater popularity and a more enduring fame, 
The opening poem, “ The Auld Scotch Mither,” is a pleasing, simply-told 
tale of domestic life, well suited to please its readers, and scattered through 
the book are numerous pieces, which are very sweet. The lectures of 
the distinguished author, George McDonald, have called attention anew 
to the beauties, peculiarities, and capabilities of the Scotch language, and 
Mr. Rankin’s volume appears at an opportune time. 


A VOLUME of poems,® by Mary Ellen Atkinson, contains ‘‘many a gem 
of purest ray serene.” We have been both surprised and pleased at 
the true poetic beauty of some of the shorter pieces, while the more ambi- 
tious poem, that gives title to the volume, has touches of real merit, both 
in idea and structure. The book makes its appearance without any flourish 
of trumpets, and modestly asks a candid perusal ; such we have given it, and 
can cordially praise its many good features. The beautiful poem, “A Stray 
Lamb,” is worthy of Bonar, and very much in his style of sentiment and 
expression, yet without imitation. A fine picture of the cathedral at 
Cologne makes an appropriate frontispiece, and in its typography the book 
is unexceptionable. 


1 Home; or, The Unlost Paradise. By Ray Palmer. New York: Anson D. F, 
Randolph & Company. 12mo. pp. 131. $2.00. 

2“ The Auld Scotch Mitner,” and other poems, in the dialect of Burns. By J. 
E. Rankin. Boston: D, Lothrop & Co. 12 mo. pp. 126. 

8 “The Architect of Cologne,” and other poems. By Mary Ellen Atkinson. 
Boston: D. Lothrop &Co. 12 mo. pp. Io. 
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BAYARD TAYLOR’s last poem, “Lars,” 1 is his best. It is a beautifully 
told story, of a highly moral, even Christian tone, and one that can be read 
and re-read with ever-increasing pleasure. The scenes lay in Norway and 
in Pennsylvania, and the life-pictures of these differing regions are admir- 
ably sketched; indeed, the character of the Quakeress Ruth is one of the 
most touching in modern poetry. The structure of the poem is dignified 
and well sustained, and the impression upon the reader deep, abiding, and 
elevating. 

HISTORICAL. 

THE publication of a complete edition of the “ Works of Charles Sum- 
ner,” 2 was begun about three years ago, and up to this date seven of the 
proposed ten volumes have been issued, in a style worthy the man and the 
matter. This edition will comprise the orations, senatorial addresses, 
letters and papers of Mr. Sumner, through his whole public life. Every 
page has received his direct personal supervision, and he has brought to 
bear upon the compilation the rich maturity of his marvellous powers, 
until in completeness, accuracy, and in wealth of annotations, it must ever 
be an honor to its author and to the nation. It is impossible not to 
recognize the fact that, forthe period of a generation, Mr. Sumnerhas been 
identified with nearly every important question affecting the prosperity and 
the integrity of the country, and that, during this period, he has been, 
and now is, the acknowledged leader in the cause of human rights. Per- 
sons may differ from him on many points, but his most zealous political 
opponents must say, with the poet Whittier: ‘“ Whoever wishes to under- 
stand the legislation and political and moral progress of the country for 
the last quarter of a century, must study these remarkable speeches ;” or 
with the Hon. Caleb Cushing: “ Whatever difference of opinion there 
may be in the country concerning the various political doctrines, which in 
his long senatorial career he has so earnestly and so steadily maintained, 
certain it is that his productions constitute an essential part of our public 
history, as well in foreign as in domestic relations ; and they are charac- 
terized by such qualities of superior intellectual power, cultivated elo- 
quence, and great and general accomplishment and statesmanship, as 
entitle them to a high and permanent place in the political literature of the 
United States.” Indeed, the history of our country for the past genera- 
tion would be as vitally defective without the full record of the words and 
deeds of Charles Sumner, as the story of the Revolution without the life of 
Washington, or of the Rebellion without the victories of Grant or.Sherman. 

Mr. Sumner’s public life may be said to have begun in 1845, when he 
delivered a Fourth of July oration before the citizens of Boston, on “The 
True Grandeur of Nations,” one of the most able arguments against war ever 
presented, and peculiarly pertinent at that time, when the relations of our 


+ “Qars: a Pastoral of Normandy.” By Bayard Taylor. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. 16mo. pp. 144. $1.50. 

* The works of Charles Sumner. Vols, I-VII. Boston: Lee&Shepard. 8vo. 
$3.00 per vol. Published by subscription, 
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government and that of Mexico were in a disturbed and ominous condi: 
tion. The celebrated Richard Cobden, of England, pronounced it “ the 
most noble contribution made by any modern writer to the cause of peace.” 

Before this, Mr. Sumner had contributed articles to the “American 
Jurist,” and was for some time editor of that magazine. For three succes-, 
sive winters he gave lectures in the law department of Harvard Univer- 
sity, besides editing several law-books. While in Paris, in 1837, at the 
request of Hon. Lewis Cass, he wrote a defence of the American claim to 
the northeastern boundary. In 1843, he lectured again in the Law School 
at Cambridge, and in 1846, he edited an edition of Vesey’s Reports, in 
twenty volumes. His career as the uncompromising champion of freedom 
dates from the agitation of the question of the annexation of Texas, and 
with his speech in opposition to it in Faneuil Hall, November 4th, 1845. 

Mr, Sumner succeeded Daniel Webster as Senator, and presented his 
credentials atthe opening of the Thirty-Second Congress, December Ist, 
1851, and on the toth of that month made his first congressional speech, 
a “ Welcome to Kossuth.” But his senatorial life may more justly be said 
to have begun on August 26, 1852, when he made his celebrated speech, 
“Freedom National, Slavery Sectional” ; and for the more than twenty 
years that have since intervened, he has never lost an opportunity to wage 
war against all:kinds of oppression, to assert and vindicate human rights, 
until his name, the wide world over, is synonymous with liberty and jus- 
tice. At the same time, he has never been a “man of one idea,” a 
“ theorist, ” a charge often brought against him in years past ; he has been 
identified with nearly all the important measures brought before congress 
during his whole career, and the record of no senator shows more varied 
or more eminently practical labor. 

An examination of the seven volumes now under notice gives ample 
proof of this. While the cause of human rights, and the hard-fought warfare 
against slavery, were doubtless uppermost in his mind, especially in those 
earlier days of the conflict when it required both physical and moral 
courage to speak and act against the assumptions and enormities of the 
slave power, —a state of things we can hardly appreciate, although so re- 
cent, — he never neglected the interests of his constituents or the country 
at large, and he has done valiant service, as well as performed tiresome but 
necessary drudgery, on topics purely practical, and oftentimes opposed to 
his tastes and habits. From the day when first in the senate chamber he 
threw down the gauntlet to the slave power, and stood forth as the cham- 
pion of freedom, he never lost sight of the end in view; and through 
storm and sunshine — it mattered little to him which — he fought on, and 
oftentimes single-handed, but always brave, in earnest, uncompromising, 
and hopeful. Defeat never discouraged him; he believed in his cause, in 
the final triumph of right; in Bryant’s words, that, — 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
While error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies amid her worshippers.” 
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The first volume of “Sumner’s Works” opens with his oration on “ The 
‘True Grandeur of Nations,” and then follow, in strict chronological’ order, 
all the speeches and miscellaneous papers that make up the sum of his 
herculean labors, and contribute so largely to the history of the most im- 
portant epoch in our country’s existence. Each speech, etc., is prefaced 
or supplemented by brief, but comprehensive, historical memoranda, so 
judiciously prepared, and so intimately interwoven with the subject-matter, 
that a consecutive reading of the volumes is like reading a connected nar- 
rative of public political events. For instance, his speech, “Freedom 
National, Slavery Sectional” (Vol. III, p. 87), has eight closely-printed 
pages of introductory matter, in which all the attending circumstances, the 
remote and proximate causes, are succinctly given in such a way as to 
make the whole subject, in all its bearings, clear to the reader. Notably 
is this the case in his celebrated speech, “The Crime Against Kansas.” 
With this, Mr. Sumner gives a hundred pages of explanatory and histori- 
cal matter, which, we venture to say, is one of the most vivid and 
painful narratives in our country’s annals, for it comprises the story of the 
Brooks assault upon the Massachusetts senator, and its effect upon the na- 
tion, north and south. It is possible that there are politicians among us to- 
day who do not look back with satisfaction upon their course at that excit- 
ing time! Perhaps there are some among us, high in rank in the republican 
party, even, who would dislike to have brought too prominently to their 
notice their then condemnation of Mr. Sumner, if not, in fact, their sup- 
per-table sympathy with Preston Brooks! But it may be that there is 
repentance even for professed politicians. Again, accompanying his great 
speech on “ The Barbarism of Slavery” (Vol. V, p. 7), there are fifty pages 
of interesting memoranda, which give a complete picture of that exciting 
time, and, while reading the narrative, we only wonder that such things 
could have been in this nineteenth century. 

Of course, in the limited space at our control, we cannot enter upon the 
details of Mr. Sumner’s work as senator and statesman. There are cer- 
tain of his speeches which make distinct epochs in our nation’s history, — 
which involve principles and necessitate actions vitally affecting the whole 
body politic. We must refer our readers to the volumes. As, perhaps, 
more directly pertinent to our own pages, we cannot refrain from referring 
to his masterly vindication of the three thousand New-England clergymen 
who protested against slavery in Nebraska and Kansas, on the night of 
May 25th, 1854. The speech was brief, but powerful, impassioned, and 
noble. Exception was taken to the protest by the pro-slavery members 
and especial abuse was poured upon the reverend men, and upon the 
opening clause of their protest: ‘‘In the name of Almighty God, and in 
his presence.” It was midnight, and there was no time for long speeches ; 
but Mr. Sumner was determined both to enter the protest and vindicate its 
signers. A few sentences are quoted to show the vigorous way in which 
he brought the subject to the attention of the senate. After a pithy intro- 
duction, Mr. Sumner said : — ; 
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_ ‘With pleasure and pride I now do this service, and at this last stage 
interpose the sanctity of the pulpits of New England to arrest an alarming 
outrage, believing that the remonstrants, from their eminent character and 
influence as representatives of the intelligence and conscience of the country, 
are peculiarly entitled to he heard ; and, further, believing that their remon- 
strances, while respectful in form, embody just conclusions, both of opinion 
and fact. . . . ‘In the name of Almighty God and in his presence, 
these remonstrants protest against the Nebraska bill.’ In this solemn 
language, most strangely pronounced blasphemous on this floor, there is 
obviously no assumption of ecclesiastical power, as is previously charged, 
but simply a decent observance of the Scripture injunction, ‘Whatsoever 
ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the Lord” . . . Iamun- 
willing, particularly at this time, to be betrayed into anything like a defence 
of the clergy. They need no such thing at my hands. There are men in 
this senate justly eminent for eloquence, learning, and ability ; but there is 
no man here competent, except in his own conceit, to sit in judgment on 
the clergy of New England. MHonorable senators, so swift with criticism 
and sarcasm, might profit by their example. Perhaps the senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. Butler), who is not insensible to scholarship, might 
learn from them something of its graces. Perhaps the senator from Vir- 
ginia (Mr. Mason), who finds no sanction under the constitution for any 
remonstrance from clergymen, might learn from them something of the 
privileges of an American citizen. And perhaps the senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Douglas), who precipitated this odious measure upon the country, 
might learn from them something of political wisdom. Sir, from the first 
settlement of these shores, from those early days of struggle and privation, 
through the trials of the Revolution, the clergy are associated not only with 
the piety and the learning, but with the liberties of the country. New 
England for a long time was governed by their prayers more than by any 
acts of the legislature; and at a later day their voices aided even the 
Declaration of Independence. The clergy of our time speak, then, not 
only from their own virtues, but from echoes yet surviving in the pulpits of 
their fathers. For myself, I desire to thank them for their generous inter- 
position. Already they have done much good in moving the country. 
They will not be idle. In the days of the Revolution, John Adams, 
yearning for independence, said, ‘Let the pulpits thunder against op- 
pression!’ And the pulpits thundered! The time has come for them to 
thunder again. So famous was John Knox for power in prayer, that Queen 
Mary used to say that she feared his prayers more than all the armies of 
Europe. But our clergy have prayers to be feared by the upholders of 
wrong,” etc., etc. 


We have space for only one more reference. There has been much 
local excitement over a resolution introduced into congress, a year ago, by 
Mr. Sumner, deprecating the inscription upon the national flags of the 
names of the battles of the rebellion. Our last legislature passed a vote of 
censure, or disapprobation, of Mr. Sumner’s resolution, and the subject 
has been vigorously, and perhaps not very judiciously, discussed during 
the present session. We only refer to it in order to show that Mr. Sumner 
is consistent in his measures, — that his late recommendation, wise or oth- 
erwise, was no new idea, but an old one restated. In May, 1862, thirteen 
years ago, immediately after the capture of Williamsburg, General McClel- 
lan inquired whether he was “authorized to follow the example of other 
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generals, and direct the names of battles to be placed on the colors of reg- 
~fments.” Whereupon Mr. Sumner moved the following resolution :— 


“ Resolved, That in the efforts now making for the restoration of the 
Union and the establishment of peace throughout the country, it is inexpe- 
dient that the names of victories, obtained over our fellow-citizens, should 


be placed on the regimental colors of the United States.” 


‘This r resolution naturally excited comment_at the time; the “ National 
Intelligencer * * remarked : — 


“ Now that public attention has been for the first time called to the sub- 
ject, we presume there will be, on the part of many, an instinctive appro- 
val of the grounds on which Senator Sumner condemns the custom thus 
inated and practised by ‘other generals.’ . . . When the Union is 

ed, and peace has been re-established, we take it that the regimental 
of the United States will preserve no trace, either of Union ‘victories 
or Union defeats.” 


A citizen of New York, Mr. Alfred Pell, wrote that, “exactly what con- 
ould do with base secession standards and flags was pointed out 
. Brownrigg, who 


a 
na 


* Whipped her female ’prentices to death, 
And kid them in the coal-hole!?” 


Lieutenant-General Scott at that time was in full sympathy with Mr. 
Summer’s resolution ; and in his “ Memoirs,” quotes it, adding the com- 
ment: “This was noble, and from the right quarter.” 

Our only object in referring to this point is to show that Mr. Sumner, in 
presenting the recent resolution which has raised so much excitement among 
his constituents, was simply carrying out his honest convictions publicly 
expressed eleven years ago, in the midst of the war, and that it was no 
new “freak,” a sudden impulse, or misplaced magnanimity, as has been 
charged. The resolution, in its original, or in its later form, may or may 
not have been expedient, — we do not discuss that issue ; it was in conso- 
nance with Mr. Sumner’s principles, as manifested through his whole sen- 
atorial career. But it may be said, with great propriety, that as we look 
back upon the mighty sweep of events in the last twenty-five years, as we 
call to mind the fact, apparent to all, of whatever political bias, that in every 
great public question Mr. Sumner has always taken a prominent part, that 
he has been the leader in all measures for the assertion and vindication of 
human rights, that he has shrunk from no responsibility, has never quailed 
before vast majorities or personal threats, we cannot but be astonished at 
the few mistakes he has made! Whereare they? Whatare they? And if, for 
he is but human, he has at some time ventured to differ in opinion from his 
friends on some minor matters, shall they forget his life-long services, his 
noble, courageous, and successful devotion to the honor of his country, and 
the freedom and elevation of the enslaved? He is too honest to be politic. 
He once remarked, in private conversation: ‘ Before God, I never know- 
ingly sacrificed truth or honesty to carry any political ends; let them fall 
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first!” Ralph Waldo Emerson has written these words, the truth of 
which all will admit : — 


“* Few public men have left records more important, — none more blame- 
less. Mr. Sumner’s large ability, his careful education, his industry, his early 
dedication to public affairs, his power of exhaustive statement, and his pure 
character, — qualities rarely combined in one man, — have been the 
strength and pride of the republic. In Massachusetts, the patriotism of 
his constituents has treated him with exceptional regard. The ordinary 
complaisances expected of a candidate have not been required of him, it 
being known that his service was one of incessant labor, and that he had 
small leisure to plead his own cause, and less to nurse his private inter- 
ests.” 


Indeed, the mere idea of Mr. Sumner descending to the arts of “ elec- 
tioneering ” for himself, is absurd. He has strictly attended to his public 
duties, and left the rest to his constituents. 

It only remains to say a word as to the elegant edition of Mr. Sumner’s 
works now in process of publication. It is complete in all its details; the 
typographical execution of the volume is unexceptionable, and in all re- 
spects it is eminently satisfactory. Those who would have a history of our 
country for the last generation must familiarize themselves with these 
books ; history without them is unworthy the name. As we close our 
examination of the seventh volume, and think of the three others that will 
complete the series, we realize what a monument here is to the heroic labors 
of a great man in a great cause; and while envy, or even honest dissent, 
may discover here and there a flaw in the remarkable record, it still stands 
forth transcendent in beauty, purity, and power. A grateful nation and 
coming generations will never fail to honor Senator Sumner and his deeds 
so long as human rights are worth living or dying for. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


WE can only call attention to several books which should receive more 
extended notice. ‘ Lange’s Commentary on the Psalms” is the last volume 
issued in that incomparable series. Its bare announcement is sufficient to 
stimulate our readers to its purchase. (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) — For 
more popular use, Rev. Dr. Cowles’s “Commentary on Psalms,” recently 
published, is to be recommended; it has the same general characteristics that 
have made his other works popular and valuable, and which have been often 
referred to in these pages. (D. Appleton & Co.) — Rev. Dr. Hanna has writ- 
ten a compact account of the “‘ Wars of the Huguenots” ; it is fascinating, 
and only too true, and may be read with profit, not only as a veritable his- 
tory, but as a warning to those who profess to see no danger in Romanism. 
(Robert Carter & Brothers.) —J. R. Macduff discusses, in a handsome 
12mo volume, the story of “St. Paul at Rome.” He invests the subject 
with a new interest, and weaves in history and incident in such a way as 
o make his work not only valuable in its recital of facts, but attractive as 
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a story and biography. (Robert Carter & Brothers.) — “Thought Hives ” 
is a very poor name for a very good book by Theodore L. Cuyler. It is as 
full of excellent thoughts as a “hive” is (or should be) of honey. The 
fine portrait will be highly prized by the author’s many friends. (Robert 
Carter & Brothers.) —The man who first made a catalogue attractivé must 
have been a genius, and he who has had the supervision of the new cata- 
logue of educational books published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New York, 
is undeniably a wearer of his mantle. We have nearly read it through, and 
are convinced that the aforesaid firm publishes text-books in all depart- 
ments of education of sterling merit and deserved popularity. We have 
not space to review in detail the merits or demerits of the legion of school- 
books; but we suggest to those who want reliable information, to send 
twenty-five cents to A. S. B. & Co., for this valuable pictorial catalogue. — 
Among the excellent juveniles, we may mention “ Sunday Chats with Sen- 
sible Children”; the “ Little Canary Series,” four volumes, by Mrs. M. A. 
Osgood ; “ Little Grandmother,” by Sophie May, the fourth volume of the 
“ Flyaway Series”; “The Charlie Roberts Series,” four volumes, and the 
“Dick Travers Series,” four volumes, all published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. — “ His Level Best, and Other Stories,” is a collection of stories by 
Edward Everett Hale, and this is equivalent to saying that it is a book to 
be read and enjoyed. How Mr. Hale manages himself and his time so as 
to do so much work is a wonder to us all; but then he does, and we and - 
the great public are more than satisfied. Mr. Hale has a purpose in what- 
ever he writes, and his stories have a life-likeness that is apt to deceive the 
easy-going reader. There are many, even to-day, who will insist that “The 
Man Without a Country” is a true tale. (J. R. Osgood & Co.)— “ Myths 
and Myth-Makers” is a learned and interesting book on old tales and 
superstitions, as interpreted by comparative mythology, written by John 
Fiske, of Cambridge, a scholar and writer of eminent ability, although we 
may not always coincide with his theories and conclusions. The volume 
imparts much curious information, upsets many old legends, and traces 
the history of others with tact and good scholarship. There is enough - 
suggestive writing in it to demand the long criticism we should like to give. 
(J. R. Osgood & Co.) —- The same house have published, in a neat $2.00 
volume, what they call “‘ The Household Whittier,” containing all his 
poems, including his last, “The Pennsylvania Pilgrim” (noticed in the | 
“ Quarterly” for October, 1872). The volume is published in the same 
style as ‘“‘ The Household Tennyson.” 


Vick’s Illustrated Floral Guide for 1873, issued quarterly, pp. 132, at 25 
cents a year, a merely nominal price, by James Vick, Rochester, N. Y., 
is perfectly elegant. Those who want beautiful plants or good vegetables 
‘will do well to send for it. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


God-Man. Search and Manifestation. By Prof. L.T. Townsend. 1 vol. 16mo. 


PP: 444. $1.50. 
The Young Deliverers. By Elijah Kellogg. 16mo. Illustrated. pp. 304. 


$1.25. 
The Sword and Garment; or, Ministerial Culture. 16mo. pp. 238. $1.50. 
Art; or, Its Laws, and the Reasons for Them. Collected, Considered, and 


Arranged, for General and Educational Purposes. By Samuel P. Long, R. A. 
I vol., with steel plates and wood engravings. pp. 248. $3.00. 


Dick and Daisy Series. By Miss A. F. Samuels. 4 vols. Illustrated. 50 
cents per vol. 

The Cruise of the Casco. By Elijah Kellogg. 16mo. Illustrated. pp. 326. 
$1.25. 

Ruby Duke, By Mrs, H. K. Potwin, 16mo. pp. 421. $1.50. 

The Doctor’s Daughter. By Sophia May. 12mo. pp. 330. $1.50. 

Social Games. A new series of Games for Parties, uniform with Patience. 
By Mrs, E. D. Cheney. pp. 134. $1.00. 

Cioud Pictures. By F. H. Underwood, A.M. 16mo. pp. 640, $1.50. 


‘Singular Creatures; or, Tappy’s Chicks. By Mrs. George Cupples, Being 
Studies and Stories from the Domestic Zodlogy of our Scotch Parish, 16mo, I- 
lustrated. pp. 333. $1.50. 


An American Girl Abroad, By Miss Adeline Trafton. 16mo. Illustrated. 
pp. 246. $1.75. 
The Life that Now Is. Sermons by Robert Collyer. 1872. 12mo. pp. 


351. $1.50. 
From F. R. Osgood & Co. 


Park Street Pulpit. By Rev. W. H. H. Murray. 12mo. $2.25. 

Their Wedding Journey. By W. D. Howells. [Illustrated by Hoppin. 1 vol. 
i2mo. $2.00. 

Child Life. By J. G. Whittier. Profusely illustrated. 1 vol. 16mo. $3.00, 


The Dickens Dictionary. By G. A. Pierce, with additions by Wm, A, 
Wheeler. With portrait and illustrations. 1 vol. 12mo. $3.00. 


From the Congregational Publishing Society, Boston. 
Lectures on the History of the First Church in Cambridge. By Alexander 
McKenzie. 1873. 8vo. pp. 289 $2.00. 


From Hurd & Houghton, New York. 
Prophetic Imperialism ; or, the Prophetic Entail of Imperial Power. By J. L, 
Lord. 1871. 16mo. pp. 96. 
From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Life of Samuel J. May. 12mo. pp. 279. $1.50 
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from Noyes, Hoimes & Co. 
The Fourth Gospel the Heart of Christ. By Edmund H. Sears, D. D., author 
of “ Athanasia” and “ Regeneration.” 1 vol. 12mo., pp. 550. $2.50. 


Pater Mundi; or, Doctrine of Evolution. Being in substance Lectures deliv- 
ered in various Colleges and Theological Seminaries. By Rev. E. T. Burr, D. D. 
Second Series. 1873. I2mo. pp. 303. $1.75. 


From Gould & Lincoln, Boston. 
Schools and Schoolmasters. By Hugh Miller. $1.25. 


From Charles Scribner & Co., New York. 

The Three Volumes of the History of Greece. By Prof. Dr. Ernst Curtins. 
Translated by A. W. Ward, M.D. Three vols. 8vo. pp. 700. Uniform with 
Mommsen’s History of Rome. $2.50 per Vol. 

The Dialogues of Plato. Translated into English, with Analysis and Intro- 
ductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. Four vols. Crown 8vo. $12.00 per set. 

Mountain Adventures. Thirty-nine Illustrations. Edited by J. T. Headley. 
$1.50. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede. An Autobiographical Story. By Geo. McDonald. 
1872. 8vo. pp. 498. $1.75. 


from Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 
The Reformation. By George P. Fisher, D. D., Professor of Eccle astical 
History in Yale College. 1873. S8vo. pp. 620. $3.co. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Manual of the Broadway Tabernacle Church, 1873. pp. 58. An Exami- 
nation of the Demonstrations of Davies’ Legendre. By Charles Davies, LL. D. 
Published by A. S. Barnes & Co. pp. 36. 


Second Annual Report of the Commissioners of Prisons of Massachusetts. 
Jan. 1873. pp. 66. 

College Days, Ripon, Wis. 

Free Masonry, and other kindred Orders Self-condemned ; or, Reasons why 


their Members cannot be Fellowshipped by the United Presbyterian Churches. 
By Rev. J. W. Bain. United Presbyterian Board of Publication. pp. 149. 


The New York City Ring. Its Origin, Maturity, and Fall. By S, J. Tilden. 
PP. 31. 

Our Position. A brief statement of the distinctive features of the plea for 
Reformation, urged by the people known as Disciples of Christ. By Isaac Ever- 
ett. pp. 14. 


In Memoriam. Discourse by Prof. Joseph Emerson, Beloit, Wis., at the Fu- 
neral of Prof. Jackson J. Bushnell. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


WE find that the annual delay of our January number, to secure full 
statistics, makes much inconvenience to many subscribers, and, in conse- 
quence, much trouble for ourselves. We have therefore decided to issue 
our next January number in the last week of December next. We give this 
early announcement, to guard against the omission of any States by their 
not being reported in season. Most of the reports can be easily in our 
hands in August. No statistical year ends later than September 1. Two 
months ought to be ample time for issuing the reports, and if the /z/es¢ are 
in our hands December rst, the facilities of our printer are ample to put 
everything in type. Few printers, like our own, can have the whole January 
number, including one hundred and ten nonpariel pages of statistics, in type 
at one time. 


WILL the Secretaries please send, as soon as issued, three copies of their 
Minutes, for our use, to Rev. A. H. Quint, New Bedford, Mass. ? and they 
will please accept our thanks for their kind co-operation hitherto. To their 
help is due much of the credit for statistics, equalled by no other denomi- 
nation, and which we are constantly endeavoring to improve and enlarge, 
wherever it is possible. 


WE have been assured by more than one publisher that our “ Quarterly” 
is the handsomest magazine which comes to their tables. Of course it can- 
not be issued in its present elegant form without heavy expense. The 
printers’ bill alone for the January number (without including the cost ox 
the paper or steel plate) is nearly $1,000. The cost of statistical tables is 
double that of ordinary type. We would call attention to the fact that the 
January number is sewed instead of being stitched, as is the present num- 
ber, and as all other magazines are. By having it sewed the pages will lie 
open on the table, and the number may be used constantly for reference 
without danger of its falling to pieces. But this mere item of sewing costs 
about $70. extra. 

A steel plate, as elaborate as the one for the engraving in the present 
number, costs $150. » 
Often to secure a single date with accuracy costs us prolonged labor. 

We offer no sewing machine, or chromo, as a premium. 

We prefer to make our “ Quarterly” itself a prize. 

A fair price for the “Quarterly” is $4.00; but we furnish it at half this 
sum to accommodate ministers whose exchequer may be presumed to be 
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low, and to facilitate a wide circulation, for the purpose of unifying the 
denomination and giving it efficiency. 

Yet not one half of the ministers of our denomination are subscribers, 
and it is very rare that a minister secures us a subscriber among his 
parishioners. 

We do not speak of this complainingly, nor do we ask for any personal 
favor; but we confess that it would cheer us in our midnight toils, and we 
think it would promote the interests of our denomination, if the ‘‘ Quarterly ” 
had a much wider circulation. Ought wé not to issue at least 5,000 copies ? 
We cannot, at the present price of the “ Quarterly,” employ agents. Would 
it not be easy for ministers to encourage their brethren to become sub- 
scribers? Could not each one readily secure one subscriber or more 
among his intelligent parishioners? Brother, what say you? 


In our present number we are called to record the death of Rev. Milton 
Badger, D. D. Although his prolonged illness had led us to anticipate his 
departure, we note the event of his death with unfeigned sadness. One of 
the standard-bearers has fallen. Few men in this country have done so 
much as he for the denomination to which we belong, and no one has ever 
administered a great public trust more faithfully. In the management of 
the great benevolent enterprises of the church, no man in our land has 
shown more sanctified common sense, or a higher order of skill. His 
memory is blessed, — his works follow him. 
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QUARTERLY RECORD. 


CHURCHES PORMED, 
1872, 


LA MOILLE, Io., Dec. 14, 9 members. 
LOST NATION, Io., Dec, 26. 
OBCEOLA, N, Y. 
1873, 
BOSTON HIGHLANDS, Mass., Ch. of the 
Hollanders, Feb, 20, 85 members. 
BROOKVILLE, Kan., Feb. 23, 13 members. 
CRESTON, Io., 12 memhers. 
HAYS CITY, Kan., Feb. 12. 
nape SPRINGS, Kan., Feb. 12, 16 mem- 
era. 
ITHACA, N. Y., Reformed Ch, 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., 19 members. 
OSBORNE CITY, Kan.. 26 members. 
PARSONS, Kan., Jan. 15. 
PLEASANT VALLEY, Io., Jan. 26, 20 
members. . 
PORTLAND, Me., Williston Ch., Feb. 5, 24 


members. 
ROADHOUSE, Il., Jan. 3, 11 members, 
RUSSELL, Kan.. Feb, 11, 18 members. 
BAN FRANCISCO, Cal., Bethany Ch., 


Feb. 23. 
SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, Mass., Jan. 2, 50 
members. 
SYCAMORE, Mo., 20 members, 
TIBLOW, Kan., Mar. 25, 20 members. 
WET GLAZE, Mo., March 9, 


MINISTERS ORDAINED, 
1873. 


BARPER, GEORGE W.., to the work of the 
Ministry in Hallowell, Me.. Feb. 25, 
Sermon by Rev. George W. Field, p. D., 
of Bangor. Ordaining few bs by Rev, 
Thomas Adams, D. D., 0 inslow. 

BEEBER, THOMAS R.., over the 1st Ch. in 
Georgetown, Mass.. Jan. 30. Sermonby 
Rev. Theodore T. Munger, of Lawrence. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. John L. Tay- 
lor, D. D., of Andover Seminary. 

BOYNTON, L. D., to the work of the Min- 
istry in Parkersburg, Io., Jan. 2. _Ser- 
mon by Rey. Ephraim Adams, of Deco- 


tah. 

BREED. D. P.. to the work of the Ministry 
in Utica, Mich., Jan. 15. Bermon by 
Rey. Samuel M. Freeland, of Detroit. 

EDWARDS, WILLIAM P., to the work of 
the Ministry in Mineral Ridge, O. 

FISHER, WILLIAM P., to the work of the 
Ministry in Hartford, Ct.. Feb. 2. Ser- 
mon by Rev. M. B. Riddle, p. D., of 
Hartford Seminary. Ordaining prayer 
by Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, D, D., of 
Hartford. . 

GLEASON, JOHN F., over the 1st Ch. 
in Williamsburg, Mass., Jan.7. Sermon 
by Rev Samuel T. Seelye, p. D., of Hast- 
hampton. . 

GLOVER, W.B., t the work of the Minis- 
try io ‘Dyersville, Io., Jan. 15, Sermon 
by Rev. Loren W. Brintnall, of Win- 


throp. : 

HAGEMAN , 8. MILLER, over the Ch. in 
Paterson, N. J., Feb. 6. Sermon by 
Rev. William M. Taylor, D. p., of New 
York City. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Oliver E. Daggett, D. D., of New Lon- 
don, Ct. « 


KILBOURN, JAMES K., to the work of 
the Ministry in Hartland. Wis., Jan. 16. 
Sermon by Rey. Enos J, Montague, of 
Oconomowoc. ; 

KINZER, A. D., over the Chas. in Union 
and New Providence, Io., Feb. 15. 

MOORE, ALBERT W., over the Ch. in 
Blackstone, Mass., Jan. 22. Sermon by 
Rey. John L. Taylor, p. p., of Andover 
Seminary. 

POPE, G. STANLEY. over the Ch. in Sel- 
ma, Ala., Feb. 12. Sermon by Rey. 
Michael E. Strieby, of New York 
City. Ordaining prayer by Rey. George 
W. Andrews, of Montgomery. 

SUMNER, OC. E., over the Lincoln Park Ch. 
in Chicago, Ill., Feb: 27. Sermon by 
Rev. Leander T. Chamberlain, of Chi- 


cago. 

TALBOT, HENRY L., over the Ch. in Dur- 
ham, N, H., Jan.1. Sermon by Rev. J. 
M. Talbot, Dp. D., of Providence, R. I, 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. John L. Tay- 
lor. D. D., of Andover Seminary. 

TAYLOR, J. G., over the Ch. in Nebraska 
City, Neb., Jan. 9. Sermon by Rey. 
Samuel R. Dimmock, of Lincoln. 

WILLIS, NATHAN K., over the Ch. in 
Marion, Ala,, Feb.11. Sermon and or- 
daining hla by Rey. Michael E, Strie- 
by. of New York City. 

WOODRUFF, H. C., to the work of the 
Ministry in Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 18. 
Sermon by Rey. William M. Taylor, D. D., 
of New York City. Ordaining prayer by 
Rev. Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., D. D., 0 
Brooklyn. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED, 
1872, 


SMITH, Rev. J. M., over the Ch. in Am- 
herstburg, Ont., Dec. 15, 


1873. 


ADAMS, Rev. FRANKLIN W., over the 
Ch. in Olathe, Kan., March 4. Sermon 
by Rey. William Kincaid, of Leaven- 


worth. ; 

BAILEY, Rev. B. H., over the 2d Ch. in Mar- 
blehead, Mass. 

BARD, Kev. GEORGE I., over the Ch. in 
Meredith Village, N. a. Jan. 2. Ser- 
mon by Rev. 8S. Leroy Blake, of Concord, 
Installing prayer by Rey. William F, 
Bacon, of Laconia. 

BARTLETT, Rev. EDWARD O., over the 
lst Ch. in Pittsfield, Mass., Jan.1. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Dwight K. Bartlett, of 
Rochester, N. Y. Installing pg kas by 
Rey. Mark Hopkins, D.D., of Williams 
College. 

BROOKS, Rev. CHARLES &., over the Ch. 
in South Deerfield, Mass., Jan. 14. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Samuel T. Seelye, D. D., of 
Easthampton. Installing prayer by Rev. 
David A. Strong, of Coleraine. 

CARTER, Rev. CLARK, over the South 
Ch. in Lawrence, Mass., Jan. 30. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Theodore T. Munger, sof 
Lawrence. 

CLARK, Rev. ISAAC, over the Elm Place 
Ch, in Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan.9. Sermon 
by Rev, Henry M. Scudder, D, D., of 
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Brooklyn. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., D. D., of Brook- 


lyn. 

COKWLN, Rey. ELI, over the Ch. in James- 
town, N. Y., March 13, Sermon by the 
Rey. Edward Taylor, D. D., of Bingham- 
ton. Installing prayer by Rev. John C. 
Holbrook, D. D., of Syracuse. 

DANFORTH, Rev. JAMES R., over the Ch. 
in Newtonville, Mass., Jan. 2. Sermon 
by Rev. Zachary Eddy, D. D., of Chelsea. 
Installing prayer by Rey. Stephen R. 
Dennen, of Lynn. — 

DIMMOCK, Rev. SAMUEL R., over the 
1st Ch. in Lincoln, Neb., Jan. 2. Ser- 
mon by Rey, A. F. Sherrill, of Omaha. 

DUDLEY, Rev. HORACE F., over the Ch, 
in Warsaw, N. Y., Jan. 

EASTMAN, Rey. EDWARD P., over the 
Ch. in Wilton, Me. 

FREE, Rev. 8. R., over the Ch. in South- 
field (New Marlboro’), Mass., Feb. 4. 
Sermon by Rev. Mason Noble, Jr., of 
Sheffield. Installing prayer by Rev. Sul- 
livan F. Gale, of New Marlboro’. 

FRY, Rev. GEORGE V., over the Ch. in 
Ruggles, O., Feb. 11. Sermon by Rev. 
Horatio N. Burton, of Sandusky. 

HALLOCK, Rev. LEAVITT H., over the 
Ch. in West Winsted, Ct., Feb. 13. 
Sermon by Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, 
D.D., of Hartford. Installing prayer by 
Rev. William Thompson, D,D., of Hart- 
ford Seminary. 

HARTSHORN, Rev. J. W., over the Ch. in 
Hinsdale, Ill., Mareh. 

KARK, Rev. WILLIAM §&., over the Ist 
Oong. Ch. in Cambridgeport, Mass., Jan. 
15, Sermon by Rev. Jacob M. Manning, 
D.D,, of Boston, Installing prayer by 
Rey. Henry M. Parsons, of Boston. 

KELSEY, Rev. HENRY S., over the Ch. in 
Woburn, Mass., March 19. Sermon by 
Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D. D., of Boston. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Charles R. 
Bliss, of Wakefield. 

KNOWLTON, Rev. STEPHEN, over the 
Ch. in New Haven, Vt., Feb. 5. 

MERRILL, Rev. GEORGE R., over the 
Plymouth Ch. in Adrian, Mich., Jan. 2. 
Sermon by Rev. Jeremiah Butler, of 
Fairport, N. Y. 

PRICE, Rev. LEWIS V., over the Ch. in 
Woodstock, Ill., Jan. 9. Sermon and 
installing prayer by Rev. Joseph E. Roy, 
D.D., of Chicago. 

SANDERSON, Rev. JOHN G.,, over the Ch. 
in Ottawa, Ont., Feb, 20. 

SCOFIELD, Rev. W. C., over the Ist Ch. in 
Norwich, Ct., Feb. 20. Sermon by Rev. 
Zachary Eddy, p.D., of Chelsea, Mass. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Thomas L. 
Shipman, of Jewett City. 

SEWALL, Rev. ALBERT C., over the Ch. 
in Williamstown, Mass., Keb. 26. Ser- 
mon by Rey. John S. Sewall, of Bowdoin 
Oollege. 

BNOWDEN, Rev. R. B., over the Ch. in 
Darien, Ct., Jan. 14. Sermon by Rev. 
Edwin C. Bissell, of Winchester, Mass. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Benjamin J. 
Relyea, of Westport. 

THOMPSON, Rev. R. M., over the Ch, in 

» Columbia, O., Feb. 20. Sermon by Rev. 
Henry D. Moore, of Cincinnati. 

TIMLOW, Rev. HEMAN R., over the Ch. 
in Southington, Ct., Feb. 27. Sermon by 
Rey. Noah Porter, D. D., of Yale College. 
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Installing prayer by Rev. Robert G. Ver- 
milye, D.D., of Hartford Seminary. 

VAN DER KREEKE, Rey. GARRETT, over 
the Ch. of the Hollanders in Boston High- 
lands, Mass., Feb. 20. Sermon by Rev. 
Augustus C. Thompson, D. D., of Boston 
Highlands. 

WARREN, Rev. WILLIAM H., over the 
Cleveland Heights Ch., O., Jan.16. Ser- 
mon by Rey. John M. Ellis, of Oberlin 
College. Installing prayer by Rev. Chas. 
W. Torrey, of Collamer. 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 


1872. 


WHEELER, Rev. JOHN E., from the Ch. in 
Gardner, Mass., July 9. 


1873. 


BEARD, Rev. EDWIN §S., from the Ch. in 
Warren, Me., March 11. 

BOYNTON, Rev. CHARLES F., from the 
Ch. in Eldora, Io., Feb. 19. 

DOUGLASS, Rev. EBENEZER, from the 
Spring St. Ch. in Woonsocket, R.I., Jan. 


23. 

HIGGINS, Rey. LUCIUS H., from the Ch. 
in Lanark, Ill., March 5. 

JOHNS, Rev. READING B., from the Tal- 
cott St. Ch. in Hartford, Ct. 

KELSEY, Rev. HENRY S., from the Ch. in 
Holliston, Mass., March 6. ; 

NORTON, Rev. JOHN F., from the Ch. in 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., March 31. 

PARKER, Rev. WILLIAM W., from the 
1st Ch. in Williamsburg, Mass., Jan. 7. 


‘POPE, Rev. CHARLES E., from the Ch. in 


Benicia, Cal., Jan. 21. 

ROSS, Rev. A. HASTINGS, from the Ch. 
in Springfield, O., Jan. 14, 

SEGUR, Rey. 8. WILLARD, from the Ch. 
in Gloucester, Mass., Feb. 13. 

SQUIRES, Rev. N. J., from the Ch. in Port- 
land, Ct. 

STRONG, Rev. CHARLES, from the Ch. 
in Angola, N. Y., Jan. 22. 


MINISTERS MARRIED, 
1872. 


RIGGS — FOSTER. In Bangor, Me., Dec: 
26, Rev. Thomas M. Riggs, of Fort Sully, 
Dak. Ter., to Miss Nina M. Foster, of 
Bangor. 

1873. 


CHAPIN — PERRY. In Boston, Mass., 
March 26, Rev. George F. Chapin, of - 
Brimfield, to Miss Isabelle Perry, of 
Boston. 

FOLSOM—CLARK. In Bloomfield, Ont., 
Jan. 27, Rev. Omar W. Folsom, of New- 
bury, Mass., to Miss Belle Clark, of 
Bloomfield. 

GAYLORD — ADAMS. In Worthington, 
Mass., Jan. 7, Rey. Joseph F, Gaylord, 
fe Miss Lorea Adams, both of Worthing- 
on, 

MEARS — SAWYER. In Sterling, Mass., 
Jan. 1, Rev. Lucian D. Mears to Miss 
Hattie Sawyer, both of Sterling. 

ROGERS — BARRETT. In Winooski. Vt., 
Jan. 16, Rev. Andrew J. Rogers, of Bid- 


deford, Me., to Miss Gertrude J. Barrett, 
of Winooski, 


1873.] 


SCOTT — FOLGER. In Troy, N. Y., Jan. 
15, Rey. Darius B. Scott, of Milton Mills, 
N. H., to Miss Hepsie Folger, of Troy. 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 
1872, 


PRATT, Rev. ANDREW T., in Constan- 
tinople, Dec. 5. 


1873. 


BABCOCK, Rev. DANIEL H., in West 
Townshend, Vt., Jan 14, aged 61 years, 

BACON, Rev. JAMES M., in Ashby, Mass., 
March 5, aged 55 years, 

BADGER, Rev. MILTON., D.D., in Madi- 
son, Ct., March 1. aged 72 years. 

BARSTOW, Rev. ZEDEKIAH &., D. D., 
in Keene, N. H., March 1, aged 82 years. 

BIXBY, Rev. T. K., in Rockford, Io., March 


wel, 
BUSHNELL, Rev. JACKSON J., in Beloit, 
Wis., March 8, aged 58 years. 
CHURCH, Rev. "NATHAN, 
Me.,, Jan. 27, aged 80 years. 
CLE AVELAND, Rev. JOHN P., D. D., in 
Newburyport, Mass., March 7, aged 73 


years, 
DICKINSON, Rev. HENRY C.,in Appleton, 


Wis 

LEAVITT, Rey. JOSHUA, D.D., in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Jan. 16, aged 78 years. 

MARSH, Rev. FREDERICK, in Winchester 
Centre, Ct., aged 93 years. 

PULLAR, Rev. THOMAS, in Hamilton, 
Ont., March 19, aged 61 years. 

SOUTHGATE, Rev. ROBERT, in Wood- 
stock, Vt., Feb. 6, aged 65 years. 

THOME, Rey. JAMES A. ., n Chattanooga, 
Tenn 

WARD, Rev. JAMES W., in New York 
City. Jan. 30, aged 69 years. 

WILLI4 MS, Rey. EZEKIEL, in Hartford, 
Ct., Feb. 10, aged 72 years. 


in Naples, 
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MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED, 
1872, 


BROWN, Mrs. MARGARET G., wife of 
Rev. ‘John, in Lanark, Ont., "Dec. 27, 
aged 40 years. 


1873, 


BERRY, Mrs. DORA, wife of Rev, Augus- 
tus, in Pelham. N. He March 15. 

BURGESS, Mrs. E. F., wife of the late Rey. 
Asahel. in Westboro’, Mass., Jan. 18 

FENWICK, Mrs. — wife of Rey. Kenneth M., 
in Kingston, Ont., Feb. 7. 

GERRY, Mrs. SAR AH, wife of the Jate Rey 
David, in Chicago, ill, March 19, aged 72 

years. 

JONES, Mrs, ELIZABETH S., wife of Rev. 
Darius E., in Lincoln, Neb. ) March 12, 
KIMBALL, Mrs. MARY D., wife of Rev. 
James P., in Haydenville, Mass., Jan. 10, 

aged 38 years. 

KINGSBURY, Mrs. CARRIE B., wife of 
Rev. Charles A., in Marion, Mase. ., Jan, 
28, aged 35 years. 

LATHROP, Mrs. STELLA D., wife of Rev. 
A.C, in Glenwood, Minn., Feb. 14, aged 
60 years. 

LEAVITT, Mrs. — wife of Rey. Harvey F., 
in Middlebury, Vt.. March 20. 

LYMAN, Mrs. MARCIA D.., wife of the late 
Rev. Orange, in Maquoketa, lo., Jan. 9, 
aged 76 years. 

MORGAN, Mrs. ——, wife of Rey. John, 
Ds Ds of Oberlin Seminary. 

NEWHALL, Mrs. SARAH B., wife of Rev. 
Ebenezer, in Cambridge, ‘Mass., March 
19, aged 73 years. 

PARSONS, Mrs. SARAH B., wife of the 
late Rev. Isaac, in Charlton, Mass., Jan. 
14, aged 82 years. 

WHITNEY, Mrs. MERCY P., wife of the 
late Rey. Samuel, in Waimua, Sand. Isl., 
Dec. 26, aged 77 years. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Quarterly Statement. 


Since the first of January, the following appropriations have been paid 
by the Union : — 


South Chicago, ‘i. Cong. Church : $500.00 
Hampton, Lo. BF ee (Special, $323.30), 673.30 
Ogden Station, 33 Ce (Special, 57.00), 257.00 
Springvale, ce te a (Special, 262.00), 762.00 
St. Mary’s, Kan. sf s (Special, . 56.00), 556.00 
Morenci, Mich, = oy (Special, 266.00), 666.00 
Dixon, Mo. fe ose : : : 250.00 
East Toledo, Ohio, 3 See ; : : 400.00 
Hancock & Coloma, Ws. Boies? : : : 400.00 

$4,464.30 


Since the commencement of its present financial year, in May last, the 
Union has aided in the erection of forty-two houses of worship, paying for 
the same the sum of $24,647.71. 

It has made pledges to fifty-two churches of aid to the amount of $21,250 ; 
towards the payment of which, it has only about $6,500 in the treasury. Thus 
we have fifty-two houses of worship now in the process of erection, and 
lack $14,500 to meet pledges already made. And other churches are 
pressing their claims, while scores of other churches still are waiting im- 
patiently for the way to become clear for them to make application and 
receive a favorable response. 

Eleven months of the financial year of the Union have passed, and the 
treasury has not yet received one half of the $100,000, which the National 
Council, at Oberlin, voted unanimously it ought to receive and disburse. 

Our Presbyterian brethren are pushing this department of their benevo- 
lent work. The Methodists have raised $400,000 as a loan fund, with the 
determination to increase it to $1,000,000. The Baptists have raised 
$300,000, with the prospect of soon securing $500,000. 

The Congregationalists have not one dollar as a loan fund, and are’ 
making but small contributions to meet the gratuitous grants which are 
essential to the life of the churches. ; 

Alas! one great difficulty is that many of our churches are giving to 
local charities and miscellaneous objects, and on that account leave the 
great denominational enterprises which the National Council commended 

‘to their care, comparatively neglected. Shall our churches act the part of 
the ancient Jews, and leave their brethren to learn in their experience the 
sufferings of Him who “came unto his own, and his own received him not”? ? 

The poor cry for help ; will not the churches listen and give relief ? 


Ray PALMER, Cor. Sec., 69 Bible House, New York. 
C. CusHING, Cor. Sec., 20 Congregational House, Boston. 
N. A. CALKins, Zreas., 69 Bible House, New York. 
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JOHN SMALLEY. 


Tue life of Rev. John Smalley, p. p., who was for sixty-two 
years a settled minister over the First Congregational Church, 
New Britain, Conn., leads us back into the religious heart of New 
England in the last century, and exhibits a characteristic pas- 
torate and parish of the olden time. His ministry was a model 
one, according to the high standard then prevalent, and affords 
a picture of the life and habits and customs of that age which 
was unique, even in New England. His life, from first to last, 
moved in the regulation routine of that period, meeting ably 
the heavy demands laid upon the ministry, and overflowing 
beneficently on every side. He was a progressive theologian 
and “new divinity man” of the Edwardean-Calvinistic type, 
standing in line with the best thinkers of his time, and by means 
of his genius for patient painstaking work, — the only genius 
he had, — he became eminent among the deservedly eminent 
in that little corner of the world where God was preparing the 
schoolmasters for a continent. 

In his parentage and birthplace, in his early pastor and the- 
ological teacher, in his settlement and household, in his preach- 
ing and ministerial neighbors, in the students he taught, and 
in the books he wrote, he was noticeably fortunate, and came 
in contact with, and helped to exert, influences which were 
among the most important in the last century. The scenes in 
the midst of which he wrought lie in the stillness and silence 
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of a past generation; yet we cannot uncover these ancient 
customs of religious thought and work without finding them 
exceedingly refreshing and “ profitable for doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.” 

One of the many praiseworthy services rendered by this 
“ Quarterly,’ has been to keep fresh the memory of notable 
New-England divines. It has been thought altogether fitting 
that Dr. Smalley should have a place here with his great com- 
peers, Edwards and Bellamy and Emmons. Yet what might 
properly fill a volume must be condensed into a few pages. 

Rev. John Smalley, D. D., was the only son and child, so far 
as it appears, of Mr. Benjamin Smalley and Mary his wife. 
Benjamin Smalley was born in England, of humble parents, 
and brought up a weaver. He came to this country in early 
life, and married Miss Lydia Allen, of Litchfield, Conn. This 
brought him into connection with the famous Allen family, 
whose names are so intimately interwoven with the colonial 
history of Vermont. Mrs. Smalley was a sister of Joseph Allen, 
the father of the redoubtable Col. Ethan Allen, who took Fort 
Ticonderoga in “the name of the Great Jehovah and the Con- 
tinental Congress,” and of Ira Allen, an eminent civilian, and 
soldier of the Revolution; and he was the ancestor of Hon. 
Hernan Allen, formerly minister to Chilii Mrs. Smalley died 
early and without issue, when Mr. Smalley married Mary Baker, 
of Cornwall, Conn., a relative of the Allens, and a name also 
honored in the early history of the Green Mountain State. 
Remember Baker was among the stanchest of the frontier 
patriots, when patriotism in Vermont consisted in administer- 
ing the “beech seal” to trespassing New-Yorkers, as well as 
in harrying and capturing the red-coated forces of General 
Burgoyne. 

This second wife of Benjamin Smalley, the English weaver, 
was the mother of Dr. Smalley. His parents were plain, in- 
dustrious, pious people, and made for their son a happy, godly 
home. 

Especially spiritually-minded and devout was the mother 
Mary, distinguished through a long life for the symmetry and 
beauty of her Christian character. On their marriage, Mr. 
and Mrs. Benjamin Smalley moved to Lebanon, Conn., Colum- 
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bia parish, where John, the subject of this sketch, was born, 
June 4, 1734, seven years after the settlement of Jonathan 
Edwards at Northampton. 

A century ago, Lebanon, like lnfchfield: Conn., was one of 
the great centres of culture and influence in the State. . It 
was the residence of His Excellency Jonathan Trumbull, the 
great war governor of Connecticut, and intimate friend and 
counsellor of Washington in the days of the Revolution, as it 
was the birthplace of His Excellency William G. Buckingham, 
the good war governor of Connecticut, and intimate friend and 
counsellor of President Lincoln in the days of the Rebellion. 
It was the home of William Williams, one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence; of Col. Trumbull, the painter, - 
and Aid of Washington ; and of other distinguished men. The 
names of the sons and daughters that have gone out from this 
quiet rural township, to fill useful and honorable positions in 
every sphere of society, would constitute a long and interesting 
catalogue. Its population to-day is but a handful, yet it has 
sent out at least fifty-three clergymen, among whom are such 
names as Rev. John Smalley, pD. D., Rev. John Wheelock, LL. p., 
Rey. Samson Occum, Rev. Elijah Parish, p. p., and Rev. Wal- 
ter Harris, D, D. 

Lebanon was one of a cluster of towns in the same neigh- 
borhood where the theological giants in those days were born. 
Rev. Joseph Bellamy, p. D., the theological teacher of Dr. 
Smalley, and for fifty years the distinguished pastor of the 
church in Bethlehem, Conn., was born in the neighboring 
town of Cheshire, fifteen years before young Smalley. Rev. 
Nathaniel Emmons, D. D., the theological pupzl of Dr. Smalley, 
and for fifty-four years the famous pastor of the church in 
Franklin, Mass., was born in the neighboritg town of East 
Haddam, eleven years after the birth of Smalley. President 
Edward Dorr Griffin, p. p., was also born at East Haddam. 
Rev. David Brainerd, the celebrated missionary to the Indians 
in New Jersey, was born at Haddam sixteen years before the 
birth of Smalley. This town of Haddam has raised up ten 
ministers bearing the sainted name of the apostle to the 
Indians. Here, also, the sons of Rev. David D. Field, D.p., 
were born, — Rev. Henry M. Field, editor of the “New York 
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Evangelist,” Hon. Cyrus W. Field, who laid the Atlantic cable, 
and David Dudley Field, Esq., of New York city. : 

One year after the birth of Dr. Smalley, Rev. Eleazer 
Wheelock, p. p., was settled over this parish of Columbia, in 
the town of Lebanon, and exercised there for thirty-five years 
an effective and powerful ministry. He began his work in 
1735, — just previous to the “Great Awakening,” — and he 
became an earnest and successful colaborer with President 
Edwards. His own people shared largely in the blessing which 
everywhere attended his labors. After the manner of his time 
he taught pupils who came to his house, and was constantly 
seeking the young men in his parish who were as “ beautiful 
rods,” and starting them in the way of a college education. 
One day in December, 1743, Samson Occum, a Mohegan Indian 
boy, aged about nineteen years, came to his study, and asked to 
enter his school. He was received by Dr. Wheelock into his 
family, where he remained five years, was educated, converted 
to Christianity, and became a very celebrated preacher in this - 
country and in Great Britain. Other Indian boys came, and 
this led to the founding of “Moore’s Indian Charity School” 
_in Lebanon in 1755, which, after fifteen prosperous years, was” 
removed, in 1770, to Hanover, New Hampshire, and grew into 
Dartmouth College, over which Dr. Wheelock, leaving Lebanon, 
became the first President; his son, John Wheelock, LL. p., 
succeeding him in the same office, which he held for thirty-six 
years. Dartmouth College has long been one of the great 
educational forces of the country. What a harvest to grow ~ 
out of the visit of a timid Indian boy to a pastor’s study! 

But Dr. Wheelock came in contact with another boy whose 
detiny he shaped, and through whom his influence will never 
cease to live. The Smalley family had received large benefit 
and blessing from the ministry of their godly pastor. Their 
son John, an infant when Dr. Wheelock came to the parish, 
had grown up under him, and had his mind powerfully stirred 
by the gospel themes upon which Dr. Wheelock discoursed, 

The faithful instructions and influence of his devoted mother 
were in happy accord with those of his pastor, and they both 
saw their desires speedily fulfilled. Coming into the house one 
day at an unusual hour, John found his mother kneeling in 
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earnest prayer for him. He was melted in contrition for sin, 
and began to pray himself for pardon and peace. Thus his 
Christian life began at an early age, and without that pro- 
longed struggle for reconciliation with God which many of his 
associates passed through. 

Observing that he was a young man of much promise, Dr. 
Wheelock laid his hand on his head affectionately, one day, 
and said, “ John, come to my study with a Latin grammar, and 
I will fit you for college.’ John, although he had begun to 
learn a trade, joyously responded, with the approval of his 
parents, and was fitted for college by this able and beloved 
minister. His studies at the parsonage brought him into con- 
nection with some twenty Indian boys, besides other young 
men’in the parish who were studying under their pastor, most 
of whom became hopefully converted. These days, therefore, 
were passed in the midst of the most quickening religious and 
missionary influence. He entered Yale College in 1752, at the 
age of eighteen. 

In college his piety was very much deepened and intensified 
by what he often spoke of as a second conversion ; so that from 
the hour that Dr. Wheelock invited him to come to his study 
with the Latin grammar, there was never any doubt in his mind 
as to what his life-work would be. His mother, on her knees, 
had consecrated him to the ministry of the reconciliation. 

While he was in college, his father became pecuniarily em- 
barrassed, and could no longer meet the expenses of his son. 
He moved to Vermont with his family, where the Allens and 
Bakers had already gone, but soon died and was buried there, 
and his wife Mary returned to her old home in Cornwall, Conn., 
to live among her relatives. Meanwhile, the son in Yale College 
was not left without support. Dr. Stiles saw his promise, and 
generously aided him to finish his course and graduate with 
honor in 1756, at the age of twenty-two. 

After graduation, he joined his mother at Cornwall, and they 
both united with the church there. Rev. Hezekiah Gold, for 
thirty-five years the able and successful pastor of that church, 
became a valuable friend and counsellor of this widowed mother 
and the child of her hopes and prayers. 

Upheld and led by the “ God of covenants and atonements,” 
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this weaver’s son now turned his face towards the hills of Beth- 
lehem, where the wonderful Dr. Bellamy was “ prophet, priest, 
and king” of a parish that gloried in him, and argued at a 
red heat with him for half a century. 

In that day this was the Mecca of divinity students in Con- 

necticut. After Dr. Emmons, no divine, it is believed, has 
fitted so many students for the ministry as Dr. Bellamy. At 
this parsonage, — surrounded by fresh clover fields, the great 
- doctor sitting among the young men, not the young men 
among the doctors, as now at the seminary, — heresies were ex- 
posed, philosophical difficulties created and solved, and all the 
churches made to buzz with the discussion of the last new bul- 
letin which came in form of subtle doctrinal problem, or acute 
metaphysical proposition, from this school of the prophets. 
Dr. Bellamy was a very Daniel in the “shewing of hard sen- 
tences and dissolving of doubts,” and there was no “dream” of 
error which he could not interpret, nor “brazen image set up” 
by any unsound divine which he could not take down, and show 
the c/ay in the feet. Here the “true religion was delineated.” 
In this school Dr. Smalley sharpened his mind for clear defini- 
tion and discriminating statement. Here he found his “ gospel 
scheme,” and eventually his wife; for buckwheat fields would 
bloom in the parish, and maiden cheeks grow fresh and rosy, 
in spite of the drastic theology and the white light of meta- 
physics. 

Having finished his studies in 1757, the year after his grad- 
uation, and been licensed by the Litchfield South Association, ~ 
he was ready to undertake the great work of the ministry, and, 
unlike the cases of Samuel Hopkins and Emmons, so soon as 
he was ready the work came. 

In the northern part of the, town of Berlin, Conn., there was 
a fine rich farming district, called New Britain, now an intelli- 
gent and wealthy manufacturing city of twelve thousand people. 
A small society had been formed there of members set off from 
the church and society in Kensington, another parish in Berlin. 
This New-Britain society was a lineal descendant of the band 
of godly men and women who came through the wilderness 
from Newtown, Mass., in 1636, under Pastor Hooker and 
Teacher Stone, to found the first church in Hartford. From 
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Hartford, a band went to Farmington, from Farmington to 
Kensington, and from Kensington to New Britain. Out of 
the church at Farmington fifteen churches have sprung, and 
the first church in New Britain is a granddaughter. This young 
society of New Britain, having heard Rev. John Smalley as a 
“probationer,” voted unanimously, January 9, 1758, to “ gather 
a church,” and settle him in the ministry, “ provided the appro- 
bation of the Reverend Hartford South Association could be 
obtained.” This was within a short time after Mr..Smalley’s 
licensure, and I cannot find that he preached at any other 
place. He was voted a settlement of £150 lawful money. 
Ordination then was marriage for life usually in that cluster of 
churches, and the “settlement” voted was the marriage dowry. 

A salary of £50 a year for three years, and after that, £60 
a year and twenty cords of firewood, were offered. In time, 
the salary was raised to £80 per annum, where it remained for 
thirty years. Mr. Smalley accepted this call, and the church 
was gathered, and the coming man ordained over the church, 
April 19, 1768. This great life-work he commenced when he 
was within two months of twenty-four years, and from that 
hour he carried increasing burdens as pastor, preacher, theo- 
logical instructor and author, for fifty-two years, preaching 
occasionally for fifty-five years, remaining with his people 
sixty-two years, and dying and being buried with them at 
eighty-six years of age. 

There was amazing toughness in him of mind and body, 
and of steady hard work he never wearied. Let us look in 
upon him and see him among his people and in his varied 
work, Everything wears a good, healthy look. His home was 
always a pleasant one. Mr. Smalley was unmarried when he 
came to his people. But he bought a house and farm for £300, 
and invited his beloved mother to come down from Cornwall 
and make her home with him, and be near him with her coun- 
sels and prayers. When he had his new duties well in hand, 
he was married to Miss Sarah Garnsey, of Bethlehem, who was 
six years younger than himself, and with whom he lived forty- 
four years, till she died. His mother married a worthy citizen, 
Samuel Galpin, of Kensington, and lived and died near her son. 
Mrs. Smalley was an energetic Christian woman, and a practi- 
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cal, frugal housewife. Six children were born unto them, all 
daughters. They spun flax and wool, and wove cloth, and made 
butter and cheese, and baked and brewed, and taught school, 
and thrived apace. Industry and economy and good sense pre- 
vailed. The doctor’s purse rounded out, like his person, with 
increasing years. He loaned money, “kept one hundred and 
fifty head of cattle,” according to President Stiles, and became 
“one of the wealthy ministers of the State.” 

Two of his daughters died in infancy. Two married worthy 
parishoners of their father, Roger Whittlesey, Esq., and David 
Whittlesey, a deacon in the church, and the first superinten- 
dent of the Sunday school; and two married theological stu- 
dents in their father’s family, Mary becoming the wife of Rev. 
Isaac Porter, who was settled fifty years at Granby, Conn.; and 
Sarah, the wife of Rev. Israel B. Woodward, of Wolcott, Gone 
Dr. Smalley left no heir to bear his name to posterity. 

The parish of Dr. Smalley lies in the beautiful valley of the 
Connecticut, and among the finest New-England scenery. 
President Dwight, in his volumes of travel, draws the following 
picture of it, which will be read with interest: “No township 
within my knowledge, which does not border upon the ocean, 
or lake, or large river, is equally beautiful with this. It is com- 
posed almost wholly of a vast basin, studded with several fine 
eminences and the acclivities by which it is surrounded. The 
noble bluffs of the Blue Mountains in Southington is at the 
distance of ten miles; Farmington, west, five miles; West 
Mount, fifteen ; and the peak of Mt. Tom, forty-five. The basin 
itself is a scoop of singular beauty and elegance. The soil is 
of the richest kind, the groves thrifty, the vegetation luxuriant, 
and the interspersion of churches, houses, and fields delightful.” 

The leading families of Dr. Smalley’s parish were men and 
women of great excellence and worth, and his congregation 
constantly increased in intelligence and wealth and numbers. 
The hum of manufacture greeted his ears before he died, indi- 
cating the entire change that was to come over the town in its 
transition from a farming parish to a thriving business commu- 
nity. But he died too soon to appreciate the value of the 
foundations he laid for the multitudes following. The momen- 
tum of his noble work has kept right on through half a century 
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since his death, and the young city built on his foundation is 
one of the most orderly and benevolent and active in all Chris- 
tian work in New England. The vase is broken, but the savor 
of his life abides there. Their house is- builded on a rock. 
The new meeting-house where he preached, and which was 
afterwards repaired, was a good specimen of a house of worship 
in Connecticut one hundred years ago. An interesting account 
of it has been given by Deacon Alfred Andrews, of New Brit- 
ain, to whom I am indebted for many facts in this article, and 
who has done great service by his faithful gleanings in the field 
of ecclesiastical history in his vicinity. 

“The house was very plain, about eighty by sixty-four feet 
in size, with steep roof, without bell or belfry or cupola, and 
resembled in size or shape, except for the doors and windows, 
a nice, large barn. We have not the means of knowing how 
it was finished inside at its first building. It was ‘ built over’ out- 
side and painted immediately after the great revival of 1784-5, 
at an expense of some 490 or more. The house had large gal- 
leries ; the two ‘high pews,’ one at each extreme corner, to the 
right and left of the pulpit, in the galleries, were so much 
raised as to require stairs to ascend and descend, and so high 
that a tall man could scarcely stand in the pew erect without 
touching his scalp to the wall overhead. 

“The pulpit was built on the side of the house (opposite a _ 
large double front door with large bull’s eyes inserted), and hada 
huge ‘sounding board’ impending; the enclosure was small, 
and had a door each side, with a wooden button, and stairs on 
each side with railing. The body of the pulpit was ornamented 
with carved vine, with leaves and grapes (a wonder to the 
children), There was a seat for the deacons, under the front 
of the pulpit, between it and a communion table, which 
was made by a plain board hung with hinges on the railing of 
the seat, and when raised was supported with two curiously 
twisted ‘iron braces.’ A large but single door opened at each 
end of the house, and stairs led to the male side of the gallery 
at the extreme right corner of the minister, and a correspond- 
ing flight to the female side, on his left hand. The broad aisle 
(leading from the broad front door to the pulpit), in which stood 
our grandfathers and mothers when they entered into covenant 
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with God and the church, was a solemn place. It was not car- 
—peted, but it received many tears of penitence, both from those 
joining the church, and from such as fell into gross sins and 
stood there while their public confession was being read. Then 
there was a narrow aisle leading quite round the house, leaving 
one tier of pews joining the wall, and leaving inside two 
squares called the ‘square body.’ These pews or pens were 
made square, with straight backs; top made with open work, 
and banisters inserted some eight inches apart, and seats ex- 
tending quite round on every side, except barely the door, 
which was narrow, and fastened with a wooden button. The 
occupants faced inwards; of course some would sit with their 
backs to the speaker, and hence the habit of standing part of 
the time during the sermon, which was in the olden time from 
one to two hours long. The hour-glass which stood on the 
pulpit was turned at the reading of the text, and the audience 
felt slighted if the sermon ended before the sands had all 
dropped. 

“The meeting-house was warmed chiefly by the sun; for a 
chimney, stove, or furnace was unknown for that purpose in 
those days. A poor substitute, however, was resorted to from 
necessity, namely, the ‘foot-stove’ and the ‘ Sabba-day house.’ 
The matron of each family was careful in the coldest weather 
to have the foot-stove well prepared with living coals from the 
home hearthstone. The ‘Sabba-day’ houses were about 
sixteen feet square, with a small window on three sides, and 
chimney built of stone, or perhaps part brick, on the outside, - 
with a large fire-place attached. This room was furnished 
with rough seats, and here the short intermission between the 
services was spent in mutual greetings, inquiries after health, 
and perhaps comments on the morning sermon. 

“The sheds to protect the horses stood near by; and with all 
these appendages at the right and left wings to the meeting- 
house, — the grand old oaks, the rocks and boulders cropping 
out in great profusion—the meeting-house yard was a place ot - 
great interest. It was the holy ‘hill of Zion’ to the parish ; 
‘thither the tribes went up’ by five different roads, or ‘lanes,’ 
which centred there. It was never called the park, or the 
green, but the ‘parade,’ and was used as a military parade, 
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from the days of the French war of 1762, through the Revo- 
lution, and down to the close of the war with England, 
February, 1815.” 

The great cause of Dr. Smalley’s success was his conscien- 
tious faithfulness as a Bible student and preacher. He was a 
master of assemblies, because he carried the beaten oil of God’s 
word into the pulpit, and led and fed his flock, “because he 
was zw7se,” and “sought diligently to find out acceptable words.” 
As an expounder of the great doctrines of salvation, “he still 
taught the people knowledge.” This retained for him his posi- 
tion. This brought students to him and led him into author- 
ship. This caused him to be sought after for counsel, far and 
near. His mind was not brilliant. He never was an eloquent 
speaker. He was large and tall, with a fine figure and digni- 
fied and commanding appearance ; yet in the pulpit his “ voice 
was nasal, his manner stiff, and his gestures awkward.” He 
read his sermons from a little manuscript held near his eyes, — 
a tithing-man keeping the children in order with a rod, —and 
there was little external attractiveness in his service. Still he 
taught the people knowledge, with an acute and discriminating 
mind, and strong and profound as it was acute. He set forth 
the truths of revelation, and verified the saying of one of his 
eminent pupils, that if you “give the people something worthy 
of their attention, they will attend to it.” He was not congenial 
in society. He was stern among his people and not easily ap- 
proached; yet in the pulpit, as a thinker, he was always fresh 
and living and rich. His church grew rapidly for the times, 
and enjoyed frequent revivals ; one hundred and nineteen were 
added on profession of their faith the year after his death, 
tracing their serious impressions back to him. 

Progressive as a thinker and preacher, Dr. Smalley was con- 
servative in politics. The Revolutionary war occurred during 
his pastorate, and his sympathies were strongly on the Tory 
side. His father came from England, and this might have 
given him a livelier interest in the royal cause. He was fifty 
years old when the battle of Bunker Hill was fought, — almost 
too old to change willingly his form of government. Besides, 
he was authoritative and dictatorial in his nature. He wore 
breeches and knee-buckles, and a three-cornered hat, and 
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taught the boys to bow reverently to him in the street, and did 
not allow a layman to exhort in public meetings. His famous 
election sermon, preached before the governor and legislators, 
was on the evils of a weak government. Men raised their hats 
whenever he passed. He believed in monarchy. “ What,” 
said he to his people when they began to drill companies for 
war, “will you fight your king?” Many of his people became 
indignant.” Some fiery patriots surrounded his house at night, 
when he took refuge in a hay-loft in the barn and defended him- 
self with a pitchfork. But he was taught by the logic of events, 
and came to approve the new government. In spite of these 
dissatisfactions, he held his place and power as a preacher. In 
1800, the degree of.D. D. was conferred upon him by Nassau 
Hall, and many of the great divines of New England visited 
him in his comfortable home. 

Dr. Smalley was amply qualified as a theological teacher, and 
his fame as one of the foremost New-England divines drew 
young men about him. Dr. Asahel Hooker taught thirty-three 
students for the ministry; Dr. Charles Backus instructed 
about fifty; Dr. Asa Burton, about sixty; Dr. Bellamy still 
more ; and Dr. Emmons one hundred. Dr. Smalley had in his 
home only some twenty-five or thirty, but among them was 
Dr. Emmons himself. Hon. Oliver Ellsworth, third Chief- 
Justice of the United States, and Jeremiah Mason, United. 
States Senator from New Hampshire, both, on leaving Yale 
College, studied for a time with Dr. Smalley. The former was 
in the cabinet of Washington, and among the foremost states- 
men of his time. For the latter, Webster had great admira- 
tion, and to him acknowledged large indebtedness. Rev. Eben- 
ezer Porter, D. D., president of Andover Theological Seminary, 
was trained for the ministry by Dr. Smalley ; also Rev. Andrew 
Rawson, the great revival preacher, who led Titus Coan to 
Christ, afterwards the missionary to Sandwich Islands who 
baptized seventeen hundred converts in one day. Through 
his mark on these distinguished men, Dr. Smalley’s influence 
reached to the high places of the land, and touched almost 
every important interest. Dr. Bellamy studied with Jonathan 
Edwards ; Dr. Smalley studied with Dr. Bellamy ; Dr. Emmons 
studied with Dr. Smalley. What an illustrious line! The 
ministerial lives of the three last were, respectively, fifty, 
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sixty-two, and seventy-one years, after licensure. Their com- 
bined ages were two hundred and fifty-three years, They 
preached the gospel one hundred and sixty-five years. They 
were active pastors without colleagues one hundred and fifty- 
five years. They trained two hundred students, at least, for 
the ministry, and gave to the press several hundred publica- 
tions. But the length of the labors of these men, wonderful 
as it seems in these days, is not altogether exceptional. There 
have been two hundred and forty Congregational ministers 
reared in Connecticut who have had a ministry of half a cen- 
tury and over. Dr. Smalley was surrounded by men of this 
class. On the southwest, in Southington, Rev. William Rob- 
inson was settled forty-one years. On the south, in the parish 
of Kensington, Rev. Benjamin Upson, D. D., forty-seven years, 
followed by Rev. Royal Robbins, forty-five years. On the east, 
in Newington, Rev. Joshua Belden was settled sixty-six years, 
and an active pastor fifty-eight years ; and Rev. Joab Brace, 
D. D., sixty-one years, and an active pastor fifty-one years. 
These two ministers also followed each other. In Farmington, 
on the north, Rev. Noah Porter was settled sixty-one years, 
and was an active pastor fifty-five years. . Then, in the border- 
ing towns, and a little farther away in the same Association, 
were many other half-century pastorates, — Rev. Dr. Chapin, 
of Rocky Hill, sixty years, and Dr. Perkins, of West Hartford, 
sixty-six years, and so on. These men were given to the 
churches before they began to cheat in ministers, and God was 
in no haste to take them away. 

Dr. Smalley exercised his commanding influence through his 
preaching, his students, and his books. One word in conclu- 
sion concerning his writings. In 1769, he published two ser- 
mons on Natural and Moral Inability, which widely circulated 
in this country and in Great Britain. In this treatise he made 
a substantial contribution to the theological thinking of his 
age, and one which will always remain. Natural ability has 
respect to faculties; these are not destroyed by sin. Man can ~ 
discern between moral good and evil, and has the power of 
conscience and of self-determination, etc. Moral ability has 
respect to dispositions and inclination. Herein, man is only 
impaired by sin, and needs the regenerating power of the Holy 
Spirit. This, I suppose, is the substance of what he taught. I 
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have never been able to find the two sermons. It was a posi- 
tion which brought upon him furious charges from the older 
Calvinists, who held to the moral ruin of man’s entire nature ; 
but the “ new light” made its way. Dr. Emmons has preserved 
an amusing record of his first experience with this new-divinity 
Manee— 

“When I first went as a pupil to Dr. Smalley, I was full of old Calvin- 
ism, and thought I was prepared to meet the doctor on all points of his 
new divinity. For some time all things went on smoothly. At length he 
began to advance some sentiments which were new to me, or opposed to 
my former views. I contended with him, but he quietly tripped up my 
heels, and there I lay at his mercy. But I had no thought of giving up so. 
I arose and commenced the struggle anew, but before I was aware of it I 
was floored again. Thus matters proceeded for some time, —he gradually 
leading me along to the place of light, and I struggling to remain in dark- 
ness. At length he gained the victory; I began to see a little light; it 
was a new point and seemed distant ; by degrees it grew and came nearer. 
From that time to this the light has been increasing, and I feel assured 
that the great doctrines of grace which I have preached for fifty years are 
in strict accordance with the law and the testimony.” 


In 1785-6, Dr. Smalley published two sermons against 
the doctrine of Universal Salvation ; in 1787, one on the Per- 
fection and Usefulness of the Divine Law, delivered in the 
College chapel at New Haven. In 1800, the Election Sermon 
was published. This, too, was very popular and widely read, 
In 1803, a volume of doctrinal sermons was published. In 
1809, Rev. Newton Skinner was settled as his colleague. Sep- 
temper 26, 1813, Dr. Smalley preached his last sermon, but 
prepared another volume of sermons in the leisure of his 
declining years, and published it in 1814. “The remainder ot 
his days,” says Deacon Andrews, “were mostly spent in his pleas- 
ant home, midst books and friends, with many happy reflections 
on the past, and bright anticipations of the future. His earthly 
career was closed by a fit of apoplexy, which deprived him of 
his reason, except at some lucid intervals in which he expressed 
his submission to the will of God, and a humble hope in Jesus 
Christ.” He died the first day of June, 1820, within three 
days of completing his eighty-sixth year, and was buried among 
the people with whom he had lived through two generations, 
but with whom his influence will live through all their posterity. 


C. L. GooDELL. 
St, Louis, Afo. G ELL 
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CLERICAL LIFE IN NEW HAMPSHIRE AN HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


No class of persons surely did more, and I think it safe to 
say none did so much, to mould the early civilization of New 
England, as did its clergy. They were a strong-minded, well 
educated, and pious body of men, largely endowed with a 
good native common-sense. Of this they ever made liberal 
use, and it often afforded them safe guidance in difficult times, 
when all precedents were wanting ; for although they studied 
faithfully the history of the past, but comparatively few of the 
lessons of its experience availed for the direction of their 
present. 

The period they occupied was a transition period, in which 
old opinions and customs, matured under other skies and upon 
another hemisphere, were fast growing obsolete in a new land, 
under the dawning light of a new age. The elevated posi- 
tions they held, the superiority of their attainments, and the 
respect with which they were regarded, gave them unbounded 
influence in their several localities. This distinguished confi- 
dence they never abused and were ever true to the great trusts 
committed to them, — proving equal to the requirements of the 
difficult times in which they lived. Their fidelity commands 
our gratitude, and their signal ability our admiration. 

It has been frequently suggested that a sketch of the daily 
life of one of these early ministers, — the country parson, for 
instance, —just as it flowed on day after day, would be both 
profitable and interesting. But the depicting of such a life is 
no easy work. Materials exist in abundance from which to 
delineate its chief outlines, and even its more salient features ; 
but myriads of the lighter incidents, and less eventful, that 
give to it vitality and characteristic expression, have perished 
irrecoverably. 

Good fortune brought to the writer’s possession, some years 
since, the diary of one of these ancient worthies, wherein he 
had made a brief daily record of matters, either personal or for 
some reason particularly interesting to himself, for the year 
1764. This seems to have been one of a series, which was 
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kept with great care during the active period of a long, and in 
some respects quite eventful life. 

It occurred to him, while perusing its brief and simple 
entries, that they afforded many truthful glimpses of early 
clerical life, and that he could not turn to better account the 
few pages placed at his disposal, than by grouping and pre- 
senting some of them to the readers of the “ Quarterly,” not 
indeed on account of their particular novelty or great impor- 
tance, but rather as a slight contribution towards a fuller 
delineation than we yet possess of a picture of country cleri- 
cal life in New Hampshire an hundred years ago. 

The author of this diary was the Rev. Timothy Walker. He 
was of good old Puritan stock, and raised under good old Puri- 
tan training, in the ancient town of Woburn, Massachusetts. 
His great-grandfather was one of its early settlers, his grand- 
father a deacon of the first Woburn church, and his father 
one of the original members and a deacon of the church in 
West Woburn, or Burlington, as now called. He was born in 
1705, and graduated, in a class of forty-five, at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1725, his name being the twenty-eighth on the roll of 
the class. Having taught school for a short period after his 
graduation, he studied theology, and was installed, on the 30th 
day of November, 1730, as “a learned orthodox minister,” in 
the Plantation of Pennycook, afterwards called Rumford, and 
now Concord, N. H.,—a place designated by the Rev. Mr. Bar- 
nard, of Andover, who preached his ordination sermon, as one 
“where Satan, some years ago, had his seat and was wont to- 
be invocated by forsaken salvages: a place which was the ren- 
dezvous of our Indian enemies.” A hard place it was, accord- 
ing to this worthy divine, but it had just been settled by one’ 
hundred good men and true, with their families, from the old 
towns of Haverhill, Andover, and Bradford, under a grant of 
the General Court of Massachusetts Bay, which, as was usual 
at that time, made provision for the first settled minister, for 
the parsonage, and “ for the school forever,” 

Like other ministers of the period, Mr. Walker was settled 
for life, and his people took him for better or for worse, giving 
him one full share of the lands of their township, as “an en- 
couragement,” and, in addition to the use of the parsonage, an 
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annual salary of one hundred and twenty pounds; on condi- 
tion, however, that, “if by extreme old age he shall be disen- 
abled from carrying on the whole work of the ministry, he 
shall abate so much of his salary as shall be rational.” This 
was to be paid in whatever was “the medium of trade, for the 
time, in the Province, at silver seventeen shillings the ounce.” 
His salary amounted, therefore, to about one hundred and 
fifty-six dollars of our currency, and must, as was well under- 
stood, be supplemented by such additional income as could be 
derived from the farm given him, and from the parsonage lands, 
Prosperity attended this little settlement in the wilderness, 
forty miles back from the old frontier towns. The clearings 
upon the intervals of the Merrimack and upon the swells of the 
uplands expanded year by year, and luxuriant fields of grain 
and pulse, of flax and potatoes and grass, soon supplanted 
large areas of forest. The rude dwellings at first erected 
gave way by degrees to structures more comfortable. The 
block house, which had served the triple purpose of fortress, 
town-house, and church, was superseded by a commodious 
meeting-house. Its population increased, not rapidly indeed, 
but constantly. Frequent intercourse with the towns of 
northeastern Massachusetts and southern New Hampshire 
kept the new community informed of the general news of the 
time, and, as other settlements grew up around it, its isolation 
became less, and its inhabitants less lonely. It was a simple 
life they led ; as simple, indeed, as that of Acadie, but more 
intelligent, and animated by higher purposes, — for these people 
were of a different faith and had sprung from a different stock. 
In 1764, Rumford had a population of about seven hundred 
and fifty souls. Two grave discouragements, which had hith- 
erto retarded its growth, had just ceased to exist. The treaty 
of Paris, which the year before (Feb. 10, 1763) had given 
supremacy on this continent to the English, had terminated 
the Indian ravages to which it had been exposed. A long 
legal contest also, which had been waged from its very incep- 
tion, and involved the validity of its land title, had just been 
favorably decided by the King in Council. 
With this explanation we will now turn over the leaves of 
this diary of Parson Walker for the year 1764, that we may 
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catch what glimpses it can afford us of country clerical life in 
New Hampshire a century ago. 

We at once find that the ministerial work was the great 
work of the country clergyman of those days. This received 
his first attention, His public religious duties consisted in 
conducting two services for divine worship on the Sabbath, 
and, upon stated occasions, in preaching a lecture preparatory 
to the communion. The half-way covenant was in general use, 
and persons duly propounded were permitted to own the cove- 
nant of the church; and, although debarred from a participa- 
tion in the privileges of the sacrament, they yet enjoyed a 
kind of semi-church membership which allowed them to pre- 
sent their children for baptism. 

The Rumford church, composed at first of but eight male 
members, was gradually increasing its numbers; and this year, 
as we learn from the diary, five new ones were admitted to 
full communion, while eighteen persons owned the covenant, 
and thirty-eight were baptised. 

But the religious duties of its worthy pastor were not con- 
fined to Rumford. Quite a number of his flock had emigrated 
to Pigwacket, now Fryeburg, in Maine, where for a time they 
enjoyed but few religious privileges. Thither, as often as he 
could, he followed them and visited them in their new homes 
upon the Saco,—making the journey of some one hundred 
miles or more through the wilderness on horseback. 

This is h’s brief record of such a journey in September of 
this year :— 


Wed. 19. Set out for Pigwacket, comitante Capt. McMillen. Went 
through Epsom. Lodged at Capt. Cates’. 

Thurs. 20. Breakfasted at Major Titcomb’s, Dined at Mr. Stanyan’s 
and lodged at Kennebunk. : 

Frid. 21. Travelled and lodged at a meadow above the great Falls, on 
Saco River. Rained somewhat. 5 

Sat, 22. Arrived at Pigwacket about to o’clock. 


1 There are now four Congregational churches in Concord, N. H., which have 
an aggregate membership of eight hundred and forty-seven, —nearly a hundred 
more than the entire population of the town in 1754. The number of baptisms 
however, in these churches in 1872, as reported in the “ Congregational Quarterly ” 


o January last, was but twenty-five, of which twenty were of adults and five of 
infants. 
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Mon. 24. Viewed the interval and the great meadows. 
Tues. 25. Viewed Lovell’s Pond. Ye great 
Wed, 26. Dined at Mr. Spring’s. 

Thurs. 27. Visited up at y® mills. Dined at Nathaniel Merrill’s. 
frid, 28. Went into ye great with Col. Frye. 

Sat. 29. Visited at sundry places. 

Sun. 30. Preached. Baptized Elizabeth of Jedediah Spring. 
Mon. (Oct.) 1. Set out homeward with a large company. 


Stn. 23. Preached at Pigwacket ; about forty-five persons present. 


went round ——. 


Other diaries contain entries of the same character. 


1766. 

Sun. Sept. 28. Preached at Mr. Swan’s, in Pigwacket. Arr’d 25th. 
Lodged at Capt. W.’s. 

Mon. 29. Visited and Lodged at Mr. Day’s. Bap. Judith, his daugh- 
7) Sanaa 

Oct. 5. Preached at Pigwacket. Bap. Susanna, daughter of Holt ; 
Barnard, son of Timothy Walker, Jr. ; Susannah, daughter of Saml. Os- 
good; Ann, daughter of Leonard Harriman ; Robert, son of David Page ; 
William, son of Jno. Evans ; Sarah, daughter of David Evans; Wm., son 
of William Eaton ; Moses, son of James Osgood; Wm., son of Ben. Os- 
good. 11 Bap. at Pigwacket. 


It will be noticed that no less than three or four days were 
spent in making this journey from Rumford to Pigwacket, 
which, it is expected, may soon be accomplished in as many 
hours. | 

The minister of Rumford was conservative and always earn- 
est in defence of the unity and quiet of his flock. He ever 
sought to exclude from his parish any influence tending to its 
disturbance. We accordingly find him, like many of his 
brethren in the ministry, showing little sympathy with the 
movements of Whitefield, who had been preaching in New 
England in 1740. Shortly after this, he felt constrained to 
utter his views upon the subject in a sermon entitled “The 
way to try all pretended apostles,” which was published “at 
the desire of the hearers.” He says, in this, to his people: 
“Nothing, I am well satisfied, has so much contributed to the 
evils that do so cloud the present day, and look with such a 
direful aspect upon us, as the indulging an unmortified itch 
after novelties, and having the persons of strangers whom we 
know nothing of, in admiration, and setting them up above the 
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place of instruments. If, therefore, you would not become 
accessory to the guilt of those who are endeavoring the sub- 
version of our religious constitution, keep out of the way of 
temptation as much as may be. » 2. at ae 
you think yourselves unable to manage a controversy with 
them, invite them to accompany you to my house, and I will 
gladly undertake this, or any other service I am capable of, 
for the benefit of your souls.” 

And when, thirty years later, in 1771, Hezekiah Smith, a 
Baptist elder, from Haverhill, proposed demonstrating to his 
flock the worthlessness of the baptism they had severally r¢- 
ceived at his hands, he prepared another sermon for the quieting 
of his Israel, entitled “ Those who have the form of godliness, 
but deny the power thereof, described and cautioned against.” 
This also was published “ at the desire of many hearers.” That 
these discourses answered the purpose intended, is evident 
from the fact that Mr. Walker remained the only minister of 
the only church in the town for the long period of fifty-two 
years, his pastoral office terminating only with his life. 

The old New-Hampshire minister was, almost invariably, a 
well educated man, and the stable order of things in the coun- 
try parishes an hundred years ago is due in very great meas- 
ure to this fact. The expression, common in the old town 
charters, “a learned Orthodox minister,” was by no means a 
conventional one merely. It appears upon examination, that 
of the fifty-two settled ministers in the Province in 1764, no 
less than forty-eight were graduates of colleges ; while in the 
County of Rockingham, to which Rumford then belonged, 
thirty-one, certainly, of the thirty-two, and perhaps all, had 
received a liberal education, — one at the University of Scot- 
land, one at Yale, and twenty-nine at Harvard. 

And it is an interesting fact that some at least of these 
never forgot the classics they had studied while at college. In 
the diary, which was written hastily, and for no eye but its 
author's, are repeated uses of the Latin, its greater compact- 
ness of expression, perhaps, often rendering it most convenient 
for the hasty jottings of daily events. We find, for example : — 


Fan. 1. Matrimonio conjunxi David George and Hannah Osgood. 
April 20. Nihil memorabilia. 
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Aug.2. Aequa continuit. 
Sept. 19. Set out for Pigwacket, comitante Capt. McMillan. 
Oct. 21. Preached. Sacramentum administravi. 


And all matters of a delicate nature, connected with the 
management of the herd upon his farm, were invariably veiled 
in Latin. ; 

The early clergymen were the patrons of sound learning and 
general education. | When, at an excited town-meeting in 
Tamworth, N. H., some doubted the propriety of Parson Hid- 
den’s voting, the old patriot, full of righteous indignation, 
sprang to his feet with the exclamation :— 

“T no right to vote! I, who have devoted my life to you; 
who, besides helping to fight through the Revolution, have bap- 
tized you, have prayed for you, have preached to you, and have 
educated you; you say I have no right to vote! Who of you 
can show a better ?” 

We find in the diary under the date of — 


Dec. 14. Sent Thomas Spring to school. 
Dec. 18. Carried a load of wood to ye school-house. 
éc. 20, Prince cut up my wood at y@ school-house. 


But for the devoted efforts of these early clergymen, our New- 
England civilization would have been a different product from 
what we now find it, and the great principles that were the 
soul of our Revolutionary struggle would never have nerved 
our colonial masses to the successful issue they attained. 
“ But for the clergy,” said an able man, now dead, — “ but for 
the clergy, our forefathers could never have successfully fought 
through the Revolution.” 

When Benjamin Thompson, in his early manhood, and 
enthusiastic in his love for science, came to Concord, in the 
autumn of 1771, to teach the village school, he found at once 
an hearty welcome at the parsonage. His solid attainments 
and brilliant qualities made him a favorite in the town, and he 
erelong secured the heart and hand of the minister’s eldest 
daughter. He never forgot the kindness then and there 
received ; and when in after years, at the very zenith of his 
renown, the Elector of Bavaria, for important services ren- 
dered his people, made him a Count of the Holy Roman Em- 
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pire, his mind reverted to the little town in America where as 
a schoolmaster he had begun his career, and he requested that 
his titular designation be that of Rumford ; and thus came it 
that as “Count Rumford” the world has since and will ever 
know him. 

The minister of the olden time was a close observer of 
public events, outside of his parish. Glancing again to the 
diary we read :— 


San 8. Heard the good news of an accommodation with the Indians. 
Nov. 2. Heard of Sandeman’s arrival in America.? 


Entries of similar import are found in the diaries of othér 
years. 


1780. 

Fune 30. Heard thaty® French fleet had got possession of Halifax, 
N. B. Agreed with the post rider for half a year’s newspaper, beginning 
ye 28th of June and to end ye 21st of December. 

Nov. 28. The post arrived — brought the good news of the arrival of 
the French fleet off Georgia. 


Nor was this owing to a relish for novelties. It rested 
rather upon an intelligent interest in the welfare of the 
country. 

As before intimated, the clergy were generally found among 
the patriots in the Revolutionary struggle. To this remark, 
however, Parson Walker’s. eccentric classmate, Dr. Mather 
Byles, was a marked exception. 

Tradition says it was in the evening that tidings of the 
battle of Lexington reached Concord, as Rumford was now 
called, and that the next morning, Squire John Bradley, one 
of the leading citizens of the town, rising quite early, after a 
restless night, was surprised by a bright light in the pastor’s 
study. He immediately went there for consultation upon the 
theme uppermost in the minds of all the evening before. A 
blazing open fire disclosed to him, through the uncurtained 
windows, glimpses of the old patriot parson pacing anxiously 
the room. Entering, with the slight formality that simple 


1 The Rev. Robert Sandeman, an eminent Scotch divine of the Sandemanian 
sect of Christians, a party of whom emigrated to this country and settled at Dan- 
bury, Conn., in the year 1764. 
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customs and: kind neighborship then made common, he was 
immediately accosted with the remark, “ Squire, we have got 
to fight: no other course left us.” In a few days after, Con- 
cord had its quota of men in the army environing the British 
forces in Boston. 

Dr. Bouton, in his admirable History of Concord, relates a 
story of similar character. One Sunday afternoon, in the 
summer of 1777, when Gen. Burgoyne was passing down 
through Vermont, on his way to join the British forces in 
New York, Col. Gordon Hutchins rode into town from Exeter, 
where the Provincial Assembly was then in session, and has- 
tily dismounting at the church, entered it in the midst of 
divine service. The quick eye of his venerable pastor caught 
sight.of him the moment he came in, and pausing at once in 
the midst of his sermon, he said to him, “ Col. Hutchins, are 
you the bearer of any message?” —“ Yes,” replied the Colonel, 
“ Gen, Burgoyne is on his march to Albany ; Gen. Stark has 
offered to take the command of New-Hampshire men ; and if 
all turn out, we can cut off his march.” Whereupon, the 
minister immediately remarked, “ My hearers, those of you 
who are willing to go, had better leave at once.” At which 
word, says Dr. B., all the men in the meeting-house rose and 
went out. Many immediately enlisted. The whole night was 
spent in preparation, and a company was ready to march the 
next day. 

The old clergy all dispensed a simple and generous hospi- 
tality to persons travelling in the Province. The diary con- 
firms our knowledge of that fact by entries like the following : 

Feb. 22. Capts. Page and Stark, and their wives dined with us. 

Feb. 24. Major Rogers? dined with us. 

ov. 18. Col. Frye dined and lodged here. 

And if we follow Mr. Walker on one of the five journeys 
which he made to Portsmouth this year, on business of the 
town, we shall see him accepting the same hospitalities on his 
way, that he was ever ready to proffer to others. 

1 Capt. Caleb Page, of Dunbarton, was the father in-law of Gen. John Stark, 
the hero of the battle of Bennington, to whom his daughter, the celebrated “ Betty 


Stark,” was married by Mr. Walker, on the 16th of August, 1758. 
2 Major Robert Rogers, the intrepid commander of Rogers’ Rangers. 
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May. 16. Set out for Portsmouth. Lodged at Tilton’s. 
“ 17, Went to Portsmouth. Entered y* action. Heard Dunsta- 
ble and Derry case tried. 
« 18. Post M. Returned home. Lodged at Mr. Moody’s, New 
Market (Rev. John Moody, minister of New Market from 1730 to 1778). 
“ 19. Dined at Mr. Tucke’s (Rev. John Tucke, minister of Epsom 
from 1761 to 1774). 


When, many years afterwards, a descendant of his wished 
to take down the barn which the old minister had built, to 
gain room for a better one, his father, Judge Timothy Walker, 
absolutely forbid it, on the ground that it had been Parson 
Walker's barn, which had never been destitute of hay and 
provender for the horse of the traveller who had asked its 
owner's hospitality. . 

There were no public meteorological reports in 1764, and in 
all probability a thermometer had never been seen in Rumford. 
Yet the weather was watched with great interest, and rules for 
foretelling its changes were in common use. 

All through the diary are records like these : — 


Fan. Very cold. 
ee 


2. 
4. Ye weather moderated. 
“5. Snowed moderately. 
14. Appearance of a thaw. 
“ 24. Snowed about three inches deep. 
Fuly 28. It has been a very hot week. No rain, but a very growing 


“* 29. Continues very hot but showery. 
March 8. Moon passed by the Pleiades. Capt. Page’s rule failed. 


In fact, no less than one hundred and thirty-nine entries of 
similar import are scattered through this diary. In the others 
are memoranda of like character. We find in that of 1780:— 

Fan. 23. Preached all day—very cold —the coldest Sunday yt has 
been for years ! 1 


May 19. A remarkable dark day although the clouds appeared thin. 
Oct. 27. A remarkable eclipse of the sun. 


The old pastors were in close sympathy with their people, 


1 At this time, the meeting-houses in New Hampshire possessed no means of 
warming, so that the worshippers were entirely dependent for their comfort upon 


the ardor of the minister's exhortations, and the fervor of their own religious 
emotions. 
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and mingled with them constantly and freely. Says the 
diary :— 
Fuly 11. Attended Mrs. Osgood’s entertainment. 


Fuly 30. Visited at Jonathan Stickney’s with other company. 
Augt. 23. Attended Taylor’s raising. 


These raisings were great occasions, on which the neighbors 
attended to render gratuitous assistance. They were fre- 
quently enlivened by wrestling matches, and by generous pota- 
tions more exhilerating than any of ordinary spring water. 


Sept. 18. Dined with company at Capt. McMillan’s. 
ov. 9. Went to Dunbarton training. 


This freedom of intercourse rarely led to undue familiarity, 
and enhanced, rather than diminished, the minister’s influence. 
On all occasions where neighborly assistance was wanted, it 
was freely rendered, either in person or by servants and teams. 

Visiting was informal, and neighborly kindnesses were free 
and common. Says the diary :— 


April 16. Visited Col. Rolfe. Pitched y* place for his house. 
May 31. Col. Rolfe raised his house.t 


“Masting” was common in some parts of the Merrimack valley 
an hundred years ago, and required very large numbers of 
men and oxen to move the immense trees from the forests to 
the river's bank, whence they were floated to Newburyport, the 
port of their shipment abroad. One of these, cut in Rumford 
or Vicinity, is said to have been eight feet in diameter at the 
butt end, and one hundred and ten feet long, requiring seventy 
yoke of oxen to draw it to the river. On such occasions, the 


1“ Mother Osgood,” as she was called, was a positive character, and the land- 
lady of the village inn. 

2 Col. Rolfe had long been a leading citizen of Rumford, and became subse- 
quently the son-in-law of Mr. Walker. The house above alluded to, upon the 
death of Colonel Rolfe, became the property of his widow and son. She was mar- 
ried to Benjamin Thompson (afterwards Count Rumford) in 1772, and it was here 
that he lived during the latter part of his residence in Concord. It eventually 
descended to his daughter, the late Countess Rumford, who in 1852 founded a 
charitable institution for indigent and orphan females, called The Rolfe and Rum- 
ford Asylum, making this estate the seat of it, The fund, aside from the real estate» 
left for its support, has since been accumulating, and now amounts to nearly sixty 
thousand dollars. 
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minister was always ready to join his neighbors in contributing 
to the assistance needed. 
Says the diary : — 


¥an.17. At night, with one yoke of oxen, Prince went into ye mast 
camp. 
“78. Mr. Webster hauled his great mast at night. 
“ 20, Prince returned from masting. 


Prince, who was the negro slave of the minister of Rumford, 
was ever a good friend of his oxen. As the story runs, one season 
the corn in his master’s garret was found to be disappearing 
with a mysterious rapidity, for which no one of the household, 
the negro included, could afford any explanation. At length, 
one day at twilight, the attention of the worthy parson was 
suddenly arrested by the dull sound of something apparently 
dropped upon the ground beneath his attic window. An un- 
observed exploration of the premises revealed a bag of corn 
lying there, which Prince, soon after appearing, carried quickly 
- to the barn and there distributed to his oxen, as a mark of his 
tender and peculiar regard. As that kind of stealing was 
unknown to the statute, the warm-hearted African received no 
more severe punishment than he could comfortably endure, - 

a fact which must’ surely meet the approval of this later and 
more humane age, when a white man may steal a railroad or a 
kingdom with impunity, 

The early town ministers were often not only the spiritual, 
but the secular advisers of their people. This arose in a great. 
measure from the fact that they were generally the only liber- 
ally educated men in their localities. With a single exception, 
the minister was the only one in Rumford for more than a 
quarter of a century after its settlement. We accordingly find 
very many of the early deeds, indentures, and petitions in his 
handwriting. He was also a frequent attendant at the proprie- 
tary and town meetings. The diary says: — 


Fan. 23. Attended meeting of the inhabitants to choose assessors. 
March 12. Attended town-meeting. Concluded to complain to the 
king, etc. 
April 11. Prepared a petition to offer ye General Court. 
‘* 12, Presented my petition, which was read in Council. 


\ 
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The latter entry reminds us of the fact that the minister was 
often made the agent of the town for the management of its 
more difficult matters of business abroad. The petition above 
mentioned was for the incorporation of Rumford as a town, 
which, owing to the embittered opposition of parties of com- 
manding influence with the Provincial government, had never 
enjoyed town privileges since its separation from Massachu- 
setts. 

This was but a single occasion of many on which he had 
acted in such a capacity. A far more memorable one had 
occurred when a desperate attempt had been made by the same 
or kindred parties to dispossess his people and seize upon the 
little farms they had reclaimed from the wilderness. 

As before stated, Rumford was settled under a Massachu- 
setts grant, and was supposed at the time to be within the lim- 
its of that Province. At the time of its settlement the boun- 
dary line between Massachusetts and New Hampshire was 
undetermined, and when, some ten years afterwards, the run- 
ning of this line threw this township into the latter Province, a - 
company, previously chartered by the General Court of New 
Hampshire, and composed very largely of its leading ‘judicial 
and legislative officials, sought to dispossess the Jona fide set- 
tlers of their lands. 

To effect this, writs of ejectment, made returnable to the 
Provincial courts, were brought against individual proprietors, 
to recover petty tracts of land, of so small a value as to pre- . 
clude appeals to the higher courts of the crown, — the evident 
intention being, by repeated defeats, to exhaust the means ot 
the defendants, and discourage them from further efforts to 
retain their homesteads. 

It became erelong apparent to the settlers, and to those 
holding under them, that it was in vain to expect justice in 
courts where judges had personal adverse interests in the suits 
brought before them. Their only recourse, therefore, was that 
of a petition to the king; and of this, as a last resort, they 
availed themselves, appointing their minister their agent, and 
sending him no less than three times to England, in the years 
1753, 1754, and 1762, to represent to the king in council their 
deplorable condition, and ask redress of their wrongs. The 
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_ bitter opposition and expensive delays he had encountered at 
home followed him to the Court of St. James. But success 
finally crowned his efforts, and he returned in the early part of 
1763, bearing a royal decree, which reversed the decisions of 
the Provincial Courts, on the broad and equitable principle 
that the titles of authorized dona fide settlers in possession 
were not vacated by a change of Provincial lines. 

We have before seen that a portion of the salary of the 
minister of Rumford was to be derived from the income of the 
farm given him as “an encouragement,” as it was called, and 
from the lands of the parsonage. Indeed, no small part of his 
support came from these sources. Many of the old New- 
Hampshire ministers were among the best farmers in the 
Province. The diary tells us many things of Provincial agri- 
culture, and hints that all work upon the farm should be done 
seasonably : — 


Fan. 10. Sledded logs for my fence. 
“ 16. My team sledded fencing stuff. 
May 29. Finished my cart and shoeing my sleds. 


We see here that the sleds, shod six months beforehand, 
were sure of being ready for use on the first snow of the ensu- 
ing winter. 

Other entries show that the variety of the minister’s crops 


must have been as extensive as that upon any other farm of 
his parish. 


April 18. Sowed wheat, in Water Nummons’s [field.] , 
“19. I sowed on the Island one bushel of rye, one peck of large 
peas, three pecks hotspurs, and five bushels oats. 

April 27. Deacon Hall sowed hay seed for me. 

May 5. Sowed a bushel of barley and more than a bushel of flax seed 
and harrowed it in. : 

N. B. 26th of March, set out 63 young apple trees in a row, beginning 
next ye road; then set two young plum trees; then 5 of best Winter 
apples ; then 9 of the spice apple, making 79 in ye whole. 

April 20. Set out 20 apple trees in the Island orchard and in ye Joel 
orchard, 


April 23. Bot. 40 apple trees of Philip Eastman, brot. ym home and set 
ym out. 


April 24. Set out about 60 young apple trees in ye house lot. 


The controversy, before alluded to, having been settled the 
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year before, Mr. Walker now felt that the homestead he had 
occupied for thirty-four years was his own, and he proceeded 
to make improvements and embellishments which the uncer- 
tainty of his tenure had heretofore caused to be deferred. 


Fune 13. Transplanted 250 cabbages. 

Fuly 6. Setthe missing tobacco plants. 

Fune2, Prince began to weed my house lot corn. 

Fuly 6. Finished moulding my Island corn. 
“27. Began to hill my Island corn.? 

Oct. 12. At night had a husking. 


We have on record here, as raised this year, crops of wheat, - 
rye, peas, oats, grass, barley, flax, tobacco, and corn. Others 
still there doubtless were, of which no mention is made. 

Nor were these all that the minister’s farm contributed this 
year to his support. The diary further says ;— 


Fan. 5. Killed four hogs. 
Weight of my 1st Hog . . 165 lbs. 
66 
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WVov. 13. Killed acow. Wt. about 90 pr. quarter. 
WVov. 29 and Dec. 3. Killed 4 hogs. Wt. about 850. 
Dec 3. Killed my Sullen heifer. Fore quarters weighed lbs. 234. 


To turn from these grosser aliments to one which cheers, 
rather than nourishes, we find, on another page :— 


Sept. 4. Raised y® cider mill. 

Oct. 16. Made 7 barrels cider. 

“ 17. Made 2 barrels of water cider. 
“ 18. Made 12 barrels of cider. 

“ 26. Made 4 barrels of water cider. 


Facts like these hint to us how the clergymen of the olden 
time contrived to get along on a salary of ($156) one hundred 
and fifty-six dollars a year, supporting well his household, and 
keeping open doors to the traveller who claimed his hospital- 
ity. With a barn and granary thus filled, with two beeves and 


11t may be interesting to note that the three dressings of the young corn were 
then respectively designated as, 1st, Weeding ; 2d, Moulding ; and 3d, Hiding. 
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eight porkers well salted in the cellar, supplemented by twenty- 
five barrels of sparkling cider, and the no longer “ missing 
tobacco plants,” clerical life,even upon the frontier an hundred 
years ago, was not without its comforts and attractions. 

Frugal indeed and simple was then the style of living in 
these interior towns. Their people were an agricultural peo- 
ple, and their resources were limited, but their ideas were 
broad and their hearts warm. They reverenced religion, they 
cherished learning, and they loved their country. They were 
also, in a greater degree than they or we have been wont to 
think, the men and women their clergy made them. 

When the little community of Rumford had settled their 
minister, they temporarily housed’ him and his young bride in 
a parsonage of logs, but with the intention that he should 
erelong have the best house in the parish. Three years later, 
when they had beaten back a little the wilderness, they met in 

ublic assembly and made him a grant of (450) fifty pounds 
“for building of him a dwelling house.” 

Thus aided, he erected in 1733 a two-storied house, some 
forty feet long and twenty feet wide, with an ell of one story 
in the rear, both of which were covered with the gambrel roof 
then common. Tradition says, with how much truth we know 
not, that this was the first two-storied house between Haver- 
hill, Mass., and Canada. It was made a garrison house in 1746, 
and at one time sheltered no less than eight different families. 

But years elapsed before it was completed. It was finished 
by degrees, as the distractions of the times and the limited 
means of its proprietor allowed. We learn from the diary 
that something was done in this direction in 1764. 


Fan. 19. Went with Mr. Timothy Bradley to look out clapboard tim- 

ber. 

ov. 19. Brot. 600 thin boards from Nath. Abbot’s. 

“22, Capt. Walker plaistered my chamber entry. 

‘“« 23. He plaistered the long entry. 

“ 24. He plaistered the North room. 

“ 26. Capt. Walker began my stone chimney. 

“27. Finished my stone chimney. 


This stone chimney, some five or six feet square, was taken 
down in 1847, and was found to be built of flat stones, laid 
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in clay mortar, its inner surface being covered with a coat- 
ing of clay mingled with chopped straw. It extended only to 
the attic floor, and was topped out with bricks 
Dec. 5. Capt. Walker laid me two hearths. Jona. Kimball came to 
help me lay my best room floor. 
“8. Jona. Kimball finished laying my best room floor. 


This best room floor, resting upon white oak sleepers, was 
held in place by wrought-iron nails, some three and a half 
inches long, made, very likely. by the village blacksmith. Its 
removal, after a service of eighty-three years, made certain 
the fact that Jona. Kimball had no idea that it was ever to be 
taken up. . 

To a modern builder, thirty or forty years may seem a long 
time for the building of a common dwelling ; but this one was 
built as fast as its proprietor’s sircumennees would warrant, 
and was built to endure. Four generations of his descend- 
ents have enjoyed its shelter, and it is as sound now, at the age 
of one hundred and forty years, as it was a century ago, 

The early clergymen of New Hampshire brought with them 
to their rural parishes in the interior, more orless of the 
zesthetic culture then found in the olden towns near the coast. 
The four years’ residence at Cambridge which most of them 
had enjoyed awakened a love for verdant lawns and o’erarching 
trees. It is by no means surprising, therefore, that we find the 
minister of Rumford, the year following his last return from 
England, embelishing his house lot with shade trees. 

He says in the diary :— 


May 2. Set out eight elm trees about my house. ? 


He had already, as we have seen, this year planted no less 
than one hundred and ninety-nine fruit trees in his orchards. 
These have mostly perished, but five of the elms still remain, 
growing more beautiful and stalwart and grand as the decades 
pass them by. The largest has now a girth of sixteen feet and 
ten inches, at a distance of three feet from the ground, anda 
top whose diameter measures an hundred feet. 

1 The one hundredth anniversary of the planting of these elms was appropriately 


observed on the second day of May, 1864, by a genial and appreciative company at 
the old parsonage. 
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Many of the early clergymen of New Hampshire, who were 
generally settled for life, had long pastorates, which no “ un- 
mortified itch after novelties,” and no health-impairing fortunes 
of rich consorts was suffered to abbreviate. 

Among the contemporaries of Mr. Walker, in New Hamp- 
shire, were :— 

Rev. Ebenezer Flagg, the minister of Chester for sixty years. 

Rev. John Wilson (Presbyterian), minister of Chester for 
forty-five years. 

Rey. John Odlin, the minister of Exeter for forty-eight years. 

Rey. William Allen, the minister of Greenland for fifty-three 
years. 

Rev. Samuel Mac Clintock, the minister of Greenland for 
forty-eight years. 

Rev. John Tucke, the minister of Gosport for forty-one 
years, 

Rev. Jeremy Fogg, the minister of Kensington for fifty-two 
years. 

Rev. William Davidson, the minister of Londonderry for 
fifty-one years. 

Rev. Joseph Adams, the minister of Newington for sixty- 
eight years. 

Rev. John Moody, the minister of Newmarket for forty-eight 
years. 

Rev. Samuel Parsons, the minister of Rye for forty-eight 
years. 

Rev. Jona Cushing, the minister of Dover for fifty-two 
years. 

Rev. James Pike, the minister of Somersworth for sixty 
years} 

No one of these had a pastorate of less than forty-one years, 
while seven of them had pastorates exceeding fifty, averaging 
indeed, fifty-six and four sevenths years. 

But we will close the diary so often cited. For yet sixteen 
years its author continued to meet cheerfully the duties devolv- 
ing upon him as a pastor, a neighbor, and a citizen. For fifty- 

1 Mr. Pike, of Somersworth, and Mr, Fiagg, of Chester, were both classmates 


of Mr. Walker, The aggregate ministries of the three amount to one hundred and 
seventy-two years, making an average of fifty-seven and one third years. 
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two years he had gone in and out before his people, and been 
their only minister. But the time of his departure had come. 
On the first Sunday morning of September, 1782, while they 
were preparing to meet him in the sanctuary, their hearts were 
unexpectedly saddened by the intelligence that he had died 
since the dawn, and that the lips, vocal in prayer but the day 
before at the bedside of a dying neighbor, were sealed for- 
ever. 

A few days after, followed by the great mass of his parish- 
ioners, his remains were borne forth from his dwelling by eight 
of his brethren in the ministry, each wearing the mourning 
ring, presented him by the town, to the ancient “God’s acre,” 
and to a spot where fell first the blushing beams of morning, 
anddingered longest the slanting rays of sunset. Here they 
buried him, beside Sarah his wife, “a good old man and full of 
years.” 

As one wanders through the old burial-grounds, and there 
reads the simple tablets erected by the towns in memory of 
their early ministers, he bows reverently his head, and the 
thought rises unbidden that, but for these, New England would 
not have been the New England we boast to-day. Theirs was, 
indeed, a simpler age than ours. It was their work to contrib- 
ute liberally in laying deep and broad the foundations of a 
republic. Manfully and faithfully did they execute it. Heaven 
grant that the superstructure our century rears upon these be 
commensurate in excellence, and that both endure perpetually! 

JOSEPH B. WALKER. 

Concord, NV. Hi. 
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Meetinc-Hovst ERECTED IN 1870-72, WITH THE WASHINGTON ELM, 


THE FIRST CHURCH IN CAMBRIDGE. 


Tue settlement of Cambridge was.begun in 1631, and the 
place received the name of Newtown. It was designed to make 
it the capital of the Province of Massachusetts. It was 
thought afterwards that the neighboring peninsula presented 
superior advantages, and the government was accordingly es- 
tablished at Boston, This change caused an alienation be- 
tween Winthrop, who had set up the frame of a dwelling-house 
at Newtown, and Dudley, who had completed his house and 


* Under this tree Washington first took command of the American army, July 3d, 1775. 
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moved into it. “The ministers, for an end of the difference, 
ordered that the governor should procure them a minister at 
Newtown, and contribute some towards his maintenance for a 
time ; or, if he could not by the spring effect that, then to give 
the deputy, towards his charges in building there, £20.” The 
governor promised to comply with this order, and the deputy 
had “so full a persuasion of the governor’s love to him, and so 
high an estimate of it, that if he had given him 4 100 instead of 
420, he would not have taken it.” 

The town received legislative patronage, and in some of the 
earliest years the annual election of the governor and magis- 
trates was held here under an oak upon the common. 

In 1632, the town received a considerable accession by the 
arrival of the Braintree Company, composed of persons who 
had in England enjoyed the ministry of the Rev. Thomas 
Hooker. He was a graduate and fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. After leaving college he preached with success, 
but in 1630 he was silenced for non-conformity, and put under 
bonds to appear before the High-Commission Court. Fora 
time he taught school, having as an usher John Eliot, who, un- 
der Mr. Hooker’s influence, devoted himself to the Christian 
ministry. Mr. Hooker’s bond was paid by a friend, and he 
crossed to Holland, where he remained for three years. Hewas 
not able to come to this country with his parishioners, but 
having returned to England in the following year he escaped 
with great difficulty and sailed for New England in company 
* with John Cotton and Samuel Stone. The voyage was enliv- 
ened with three sermons or expositions on almost every day, 
and also by the birth of a son to Mr. Cotton. The child re- 
ceived the appropriate name of Seaborn. The people here could 
hardly fail to play upon the names of the ministers, and though 
they were grave Puritans liked to say, “that their three great 
necessities would now be supplied ; for they had Cotton for their 
clothing, Hooker for their fishing, and Stone for their building.” 

A church was organized at Newtown. Mr. Hooker was chosen 
pastor, and Mr. Stone teacher. Both had been ordained in 
England, but were again ordained to their offices by their own 
church, in the presence of neighboring ministers, who gave the 
right hand of fellowship. This was the eighth church in the 
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Massachusetts Colony. The meeting-house was a small, plain 
structure, probably built of logs, though the first meeting-house 
in Boston, which was built the same year, had mud walls and a 
thatched roof. The house here had a bell, though for some 
reason a drum was soon used to summon people to worship. 
The change from the parish churches of England to these hum- 
ble buildings was more than balanced by the joy of preaching 
the gospel, in its purity and liberty, free men to free men. 

Ina few months the people of Newtown complained that 
they were straitened for want of room. They said there was 
not land enough, especially meadow, so that they could not 
maintain their ministers, nor receive more inhabitants. Mr. 
Hooker said it-was an error that towns were set so near 
together. After protracted negotiation, leave to remove was 
granted, and in the summer of 1636 the church and congrega- 
tion, a hundred in number, made their journey through a 
trackless wilderness, travelling by the compass, and driving 
their cattle with them. Mrs. Hooker, being in feeble health, 
was carried in a horse-litter. The company formed a settle- 
ment in Connecticut, where some preparation had already 
been made, and called the place Hartford, after the birthplace 
of Mr. Stone. 

Before they left Newtown another company had arrived 
from England, who purchased the meeting-house and dwelling- 
houses and other immovable property which the Hooker settlers 
were compelled to leave. These new-comers did not design to 
remain here permanently ; but they found ample means of sub-* 
sistence, and remembered that their lives were short, and that 
removals to new plantations were full of trouble ; and they 
prized the fellowship of the churches, which was a novelty and 
refreshment in the wilderness. They organized a church on 
the first day of February, 1636. It was the eleventh church 
formed in the Massachusetts Colony, and is the present First 
Church in Cambridge. There were about sixty members at the 
beginning. In Governor Winthrop’s Journal will be found an 
account of this act of organization. The history of this church 
has recently been issued by the Congregational Publishing So- 
ciety. The first minister was the Rev. Thomas Shepard, who 
was born in Towcester, England, in 1605, on the day “and 
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that very hour wherein the parliament should have been blown 
up.” His father, to express his conviction that this plot would 
not be believed by his son when he should be told the story, 
named the boy for the doubting disciple. After a troubled 
youth, he entered Emmanuel College, where he acquired a 
high reputation for scholarship. While in college “the Lord 
gave me a heart to receive Christ, with a naked hand, even a 
naked Christ, and so he gave me peace.” He was appointed 
a lecturer in‘ the Church of England, and received deacon’s 
orders. He was successful in his work, but soon came under 
the wrath of Bishop Laud, who sentenced him in this ecclesi- 
astical language: “I charge you that you neither preach, read, 
matry, bury, or exercise any ministerial functions in any part 
of nty diocese ; for if you do, and I hear of it, I’ll be upon 
your back, and follow you wherever you go, in any part of this 
kingdom, and so everlastingly disenable you.” He was chap- 
lain for a short time in Yorkshire in the family of Sir Richard 
Darley, whose kinswoman, Margaret Tauteville, became his 
wife. He was then, for a few months, in Heddon and a neigh- 
boring town, where he again came in contact with the church 
authorities. He preached up and down the country for a time, 
undecided what course to pursue. At length he started for 
New England, but was forced to return by a violent storm. 
Finally he stole away from England, possibly under a disguised 
name, and after a long voyage reached Boston, where he was 
made welcome. He came to Newtown with his friends, and 
' they were formed into a church, as we have seen. There were 
notable men in the early membership. Those familiar with 
our history will recognize the names of John Haynes, Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts ; Roger Harlakenden, Richard Champ- 
ney, Samuel Green, Matthew Day, Edward Winship, Henry 
Dunster, Thomas Danforth, Daniel Gookin, Herbert Pelham, 
Elijah Corlet. 

The form of covenant agreed to has not been preserved. It 
was probably like that of the First Church in Boston and in 
Charlestown. Mr. Shepard died in 1649. His ministry was 
marked by the controversy with Ann Hutchinson and the 
Antinomians, The synod, to settle the difficulties which arose 
in consequence of this strife, met with the Cambridge Church. 
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Here also, in 1648, “the Cambridge Platform” was adopted 
by a synod, and given to the churches. This was the centre 
of missionary work among the Indians, in which Mr. Shepard 
was actively engaged. Eliot’s translation of the Bible was 
printed here, and was followed by numerous other works in 
the Indian tongue. Let it be remarked that the first Protest- 
ant mission to the heathen in modern times began in Cam- 
bridge ; the first Protestant sermon in a heathen tongue was 
preached here ; the first translation of the Bible, by an English- 
man, into a heathen tongue, was printed here; the first Pro- 
testant tract in a heathen language was written and printed 
here. In all these missionary works, this church, under the 
lead of its ministers, took a lively interest and bore an import- 
ant part. It was in the year in which the church was formed 
that the first action was taken for founding a college. The 
college was established at Newtown, because this was “a place 
very pleasant and accommodate,” and also because it was 
“under the orthodox and soul-flourishing ministry of Mr. 
Thomas Shepard.” The name Newtown was soon changed 
to Cambridge. Mr. Shepard’s publications are quite numer- 
ous. Among them is a large treatise on the parable of the ten 
virgins ; one on the Sabbath; one entitled “ The Sincere Con- 
vert”; another, “The Sound Believer.” These are all worth 
reading now. The style is condensed, clear, nervous, rich in 
comparisons and similes. Some one has made the computa- 
tion, that in Jonathan Edwards’ Treatise on the Religious 
Affections, of the one hundred and thirty-two quotations, more 
than one half are from Thomas Shepard. He left nothing 
more interesting than his Autobiography, which is in a small 
leather-covered book, now in possession of his successor in the 
pastoral office. His preaching was effective. To some young 
ministers, who visited him just before his death, he said, 
“Your work is great, and calls for great seriousness. As to 
myself, I can say three things: that the study of every sermon 
cost me tears ; that before I preached a sermon, I got good by 
it myself; and that I always went up into the pulpit as if I 
were to give up my account to my Master.” His preaching 
was eminently sound, according to Puritan standards ; but it 
was also spiritual and eminently practical. His influence 
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over the students was marked. One of them became his im- 
mediate successor. 

Jonathan Mitchel was a Yorkshire boy, who came to this 
country when eleven years old, graduated at Harvard College 
in 1647, and became the pastor of this church in 1650. He 
died in 1668. During his ministry came the trouble with 
President Dunster, in which the Cambridge minister was 
obliged to be prominent. But in his last will Dunster spoke of 
him as his reverend, trusty, and judicious friend. Mitchel was 
also active in framing and defending the “ Half-way Covenant.” 
The years of this ministry were eventful for England and for 
her colonies. But the work of the church went on. The 
high terms of admiration which were lavished upon Shepard 
were renewed for the “matchless Mitchel.” He took an active 
part in college affairs. President Mather exhorted the stu- 
‘dents: “ Say each of you, Mitchel shall be the example whom 
I will imitate.” Richard Baxter said of him, “that if there 
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could be convened an Ecumenical Council of the whole Chris- 
tian world, that man would be worthy to be the moderator 
Ott; 

There is not space to trace the history of this church from 
the beginning. When so much is already in print, this is not 
necessary. Mitchel was followed in the pastorate by Urian 
Oakes, 1671-1681; Nathaniel Gookin, 1682-1692; William 
Brattle, 1696-1717; Nathaniel Appleton, 1717-1784; Timothy 
Hilliard, 1783-1790; Abiel Holmes, 1792-1831. 

The pastorate of Dr. Holmes was marked by the separation 
of the church from the parish. The majority of the parish had 
become Unitarians, and insisted upon having Unitarian preach- 
ing for a portion of the time, either through exchanges, or by 
the introduction of other preachers in connection with the 
pastor. They desired other changes in the same direction. 
Dr. Holmes could consent to no such proposals. The parish 
proposed to the pastor to unite in a mutual council to settle 
the matter. He consented, provided the church was made a 
party in the call. 

The parish refused to unite with the church, and called an 
ex-parte council, composed entirely of Unitarians, which recom- 
mended to the parish to dismiss the pastor, which the parish 
at once proceeded:to do. About one third of the members of 
the church adhered to the parish; the rest went with the ex- 
cluded pastor to the Court-house, and instituted a separate 
service. The church and pastor called a council, which de- 
clared Dr. Holmes still the pastor of the church and parish, . 
according to established usage, and advised him and the 
church to meet for worship as they had begun to do. A new 
ecclesiastical society was formed, to which was given the name 
of the first minister. On the 17th of December, Mr. Nehe- 
miah Adams, Jr., was ordained as colleague pastor. The Lord 
greatly blessed the church. In avery short time the member- 
ship was doubled, and it has had a continual increase. In 
1831, a new meeting-house was dedicated. In 1831, the por- 
tion of the church which remained with the parish demanded 
of the church the church funds, the communion service, the 
records, and a few minor things. Under the law, as it had 
been interpreted, the church was forced to relinquish the 
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property. The Supreme Court of the State had decided that, 
so far as the holding of property was concerned, the part of the 
church, be it ever so small, which adheres to the parish, is to 
be regarded as the church. If not a single member remains 
with the parish, a new church can be organized, which would 
be entitled to all the property. The decision never commended 
itself to the legal profession, and a recent decision in the. 
Supreme Court of the United States makes the name and 
being of a church a matter for’the ecclesiastical tribunals, and 
not the civil, to determine. But even the remarkable decision 
made here, under which so many churches suffered the loss of 
their goods, did not affect the ecclesiastical relations of a church. 
For purposes of worship and work, — that is, for the real pur- 
poses of a church, —there might be a church separate from the 
parish. It was for the church authorities to determine. The 
decision, therefore, which took from the church its property, 
left it in other respects what it had always been, and it remains 
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the First Church in Cambridge. It is interesting to know that 
the autobiography of Thomas Shepard, of which mention has 
been made, was the means of furnishing the church with a 
communion service after that which had been used so long was 
taken away. This book, which had wandered far away, came 
into the possession of Mr. Adams, who had it printed, and with 
the proceeds of its sale furnished the table of the Lord with the 
service which is still used. Thus does the first pastor minister 
now to his old people in holy things. 

In 1834, Mr. Adams resigned, to become the pastor of the 
Union Church in Boston, an office which he still adorns, and 
in which he has largely blessed the people. 

On the 15th of April, 1835, Rev. John A. Albro was installed 
pastor, and he remained in the office till the corresponding day 
of 1865. His presence and work are too fresh to need any 
comment here. He was held in honor while he lived, and his 
memory is precious. His work abides. His hallowed influ- 
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ence can never cease. He was worthy to stand in the long 
line of ministers with whose names his own is written. The 
present pastor was installed January 24, 1867. 

A few facts will conclude this sketch. This church has had 
eleven pastors. The average length of the pastorates which 
have closed is about twenty-two years. Only one has left 
this church to become the minister of another. As far as can 
now be ascertained, there have been four ruling elders and 
thirty-two deacons. Only one minister and four deacons have 
had a middle name, and these are since 1834. 

The church has had six meeting-houses. The first stood a 
little south of the college ; the second, third, and fourth, on 
the college grounds, very near the site of Dane Hall. The 
fourth house was taken down in 1833. “In this edifice,” said 
President Quincy, “all the public commencements and solemn 
inaugurations, during more than seventy years, were cele- 
brated ; and no building in Massachusetts can compare with it 
in the number of distinguished men who at different times have 
been assembled within its walls.” During the investment of 
Boston in 1775, Washington, who had his army here, wor- 
shipped in this house with his companions-in-arms, In 1779, 
the delegates from the different towns of Massachusetts met 
in this house and formed the constitution of the State. When 
Lafayette was here, in 1824, upon his “ triumphal visit,” the 
address of welcome was given to him in this church. The 
accompanying picture will give an idea of this noted building. 
The meeting-house of 1830-31, of which a cut is also given, 
is that in which the ministry of Dr. Albro was passed, and 
which was the home of the church after the separation from 
the parish. This fifth house stood near the first, on Mount 
Auburn Street. The sixth is on Garden Street, corner of Ma- 
son, fronting on thecommon. It was dedicated May 22, 1872. 
This house is of stone. The style of its architecture is popu- 
larly known as the Norman, or round-arch Gothic, but the his- 
toric name is the Romanesque. It is cruciform in shape, with 
a gallery over the vestibule, and another at one end of the 
transept for the organ and choir. It is designed to seat 
twelve hundred persons. In arranging the interior, the good 
Congregational principle of having what was wanted has been 
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strictly followed. At the rear of the church and connected 
with it is a chapel for the Sabbath School and social meetings. 

The people decided that the pews should not be sold; the 
house is, therefore, owned by the society, and not by separate 
individuals. A moderate rental was placed upon the pews for 
convenience, but any persons who do not feel able to pay the 
full price of the seats, are allowed to pay according to their 
own judgment of their ability. 

By the doors of the church are boxes for the weekly offer- 
ings of those who desire to bring a gift when they come up to 
the house of the Lord. 

Will those who read these notes upon this Puritan Church 
now pray for its peace and prosperity ? 


ALEXANDER MCKENZIE. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Nore. — Since the foregoing article was in type the Shepard Society has come 
into possession of the famous Cockerel which so long watched over the church in 
Hanover Street, and is now to surmount the lofty spire of the new church in 
Cambridge. This cockerel is of copper, and weighs some two hundred pounds. 
It measures between five and six feet in height, and also in breadth from the tip of 
the bill to the tip of the tail. Itis of graceful form and very heavily gilded. 

This bird was placed originally upon the “ New Brick” Church, which was built 
in 1721. Tradition says that the design had an unfriendly personal reference to 
the minister of the New North Church, Rev. Peter Thacher, which*is hardly 
credible. Early in the Revolution the Second Church, having lost its house of 
worship, united with the society of the “New Brick.” The name of “Second 
Church” was given to the united body, which has now for a long time been under 
the pastoral care of the Rev. Chandler Robbins, D. D. In 1845 a new house was 
erected, which was afterwards sold to the Methodists, and which was taken down 
in the widening of Hanover Street in 1871. The cockerel had already come down 
in the great gale, September, 1869, and was not afterwards restored to its place. 

For a hundred and fifty years it looked down upon the great city, and was the 
spectator of some of the most stirring scenes in our national life. It served an 
important purpose as a landmark for ships entering the harbor. After presiding 
over Puritans, Unitarians, and Methodists, it now returns to its native position 
over a Puritan church. It may be added that the house occupied by the First 
Church in Cambridge at the time of its separation from the parish was also sur- 
mounted by a cockerel. This seems indeed to have been the original form of a 
vane, as the name weather-cock indicates, 

A. McK, 
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THE ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY OF 1637. 


[Continued from page 285.] 


Mucu has been said, within a few years past and previously, 
of the intolerance, the exclusiveness, and the persecuting spirit 
of the fathers of New England. They have been called nar- 
row-minded, illiberal, and bigoted. No sooner, it is alleged, 
had they escaped the fangs of persecution in their native land, 
than they went to persecuting others. They persecuted Roger 

Williams, they persecuted the Antinomians, they persecuted 
_ the Baptists and the Quakers. A man must believe just as 
they did, or be deprived of his civil rights, whipped, banished, 
or even put to death. Many believe all this; and the charge 
is constantly repeated in conversation, in newspapers, in books, 
in stately reviews. In the ensuing discussion, I propose to 
show that not one word of this is true. 

Before I begin, let me ask by what rule shall the conduct of 
our fathers be judged? Shall it be by the light of the present 
day, or by the light which they themselves enjoyed? This 
may make an important difference. Let it not be forgotten 
that while truth of all kinds is ever essentially the same, it 
becomes more distinct to human view, and more operative on 
human affairs, as time rolls on. All the truths of astronomy, 
of chemistry, of mechanics, were the same three thousand 
years ago as at the present time. But they were not under- 
stood, and did not influence human conduct as they now do., 
It is so with the science of politics, the science of government. 
The time was, and not long ago, when it was but little under- 
stood, Its true nature, ends, and aims were grievously misap- 
prehended. It is only of late that the true ends and methods of 
government have faintly appeared. As Macaulay well remarks, 
government is an experimental science, as much so as engi- 
neering, botany, or medicine! It takes a long time for politi- 
cal science, like the other sciences, to work itself clear of false- 
hoods and impurities. Progress is almost daily made, and the 
human race is continually advancing in this very important 


1 Macaulay’s Review of Sir James Mackintosh’s History of the Revolution of 
1688. 
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department. Doubtless there is room for further improvement. 
What we now regard as the perfection of knowledge, our pos- 
terity may treat as the mere alphabet of science. It would not 
be just, however, for them to look upon us with contempt 
because we have made no greater advances. All scientific 
knowledge is the result of experiment; it can come in no 
other way. ° 

Past ages must not be condemned for not acting according 
to the light we now enjoy. And yet all the censure, al] the 
obloquy, which has been cast upon the fathers of New Eng- 
land, has arisen from a total disregard of this plain and obvious 
principle. It is folly and a burning shame to condemn them, 
as many do, for not coming up, in all respects, to what is now 
regarded as sound political science ; for not being enlightened 
with our knowledge. It was absolutely impossible for even the 
greatest and best of men, two hundred years ago, to be what 
a very simple and inferior sort of men may, and indeed must 
be, in our day. 

The treatment of Roger Williams by the authorities of Mas- 
sachusetts, and their proceedings in the Antinomian Contro- 
versy of 1637, have been fruitful topics of remark with those 
who accuse our fathers of being actuated by a malignant 
spirit. Let us see what was really done in both cases. 

Roger Williams was born in the year 1606, in Conwyl Cayo, 
County of Carmarthen, South Wales ; entered as a student 
at Jesus College, in the University of Oxford, April 30, 1624, 
- being then, according to the record, eighteen years old. It-is 
said that at that time he enjoyed the patronage of Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, and that, without finishing his course at the Uni- 
versity, he studied law under that eminent jurist. He soon 
left the law for the gospel, and after a short exercise of his 
ministry in the established church, became a rigid separatist. 

With his wife Mary, he landed at Nantasket, near Boston, 
from the ship “Lion,” from Bristol, February 5, 1630-1. A 
few weeks only passed before the church at Salem invited him 
to succeed the saintly Higginson as their teacher. He soon 
contrived to make himself obnoxious to the government by 
denying the power of the magistrate to punish certain offences, 
which are still held to be criminal, and which in Massa- 
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chusetts, even at the present day, subject the offender to pun- 
ishment, — such as perjury, blasphemy, and Sabbath-breaking. 
Not long after he withdrew from the Massachusetts jurisdic- 
tion, and during a residence at Plymouth of two years was 
one of the ministers of the church there, — the separatist, 
Ralph Smith, being the other. While there, according to Brad- 
ford, “he fell into some strange opinions, and from opinion to 
practice, which caused some controversy between the church 
and him, and in the end some discontent on his part, by occa- 
sion whereof. he left them somewhat abruptly” and returned 
to Salem. Bradford describes him as “a man godly and zeal- 
ous, having many precious parts, but very unsettled in judg- 
ment.” Indeed, the want of a sound judgment was his great 
fault,; he was an impulsive and hot-headed young man, not 
long out of his teens, all the while exposing himself to trouble, 
and lacking that caution which the circumstances of the day 
rendered so imperative. He “refused to join with the congre- 
gation at Beston because they would not make public decla- 
ration of their repentance for having communion with the 
Churches of England while they lived there ; and maintained 
that the civil magistrate should not punish any breach of the 
first table.”! If neither perjury, nor profane swearing, nor 
Sabbath-breaking may be punished, what becomes of human 
society ? 

In the winter of 1634-5, he caused great alarm by publicly 
maintaining that the patent under which the colony was set- 
tled was of no validity ; that the king told a lie when he said 
that his subjects had discovered the country ; that the king’s 
grant amounted to nothing ; that the titles to land under it 
were absolutely worthless.”2 The language employed by him 
not only created serious uneasiness in the colony, but it might 
occasion high displeasure at the English court, and expose the 
colony to the wrath of the king. 

The relations of the colony to the royal government were at 
this time (1635) very critical The king had demanded the 
return of the charter, and had appointed a council having full 


1 Winthrop, I, 53. ; 
2 Winthrop, I, 122. Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 174. Neal’s Hist. of N. E. 
(Ed. 1747), P. 158. 
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power to regulate all affairs, civil and ecclesiastical, in the 
English colonies. The conduct of Mr. Williams, therefore, 
tended to provoke the displeasure of the king, the speedy 
interference of this council, and the overthrow of the colonial 
authority. 

To guard against this great and imminent danger, the Gen- 
eral Court, in March, 1635, passed an order requiring all males 
over sixteen years of age, whether freemen or not, to take an 
oath of fidelity, obliging them to obey the government of the 
colony, to support it with their persons and estates, and to 
endeavor to the utmost to maintain its rights and its au- 
thority. In direct opposition to this very important and 
needful requisition, Mr. Williams stoutly maintained that it is 
morally wrong fora magistrate to tender an oath to an unre- 
generate man; and that false swearing is not to be punished 
by the civil authority. This doctrine, of course, not only 
stands in the way of the common administration of justice, 
but of the defence of the country against invasion. It strikes 
at the very root of civil society. He also induced the church 
in Salem, of which he had lately been installed pastor, to write 
to the churches of which the magistrates were members, com- 
plaining of their official acts, and urging that they be disci- 
plined for the same. This was a plain moving of sedition ; 
for had the magistrates been put under discipline, it would 
have amounted to disfranchisement, and consequently to dep- 
osition from office. He tried to induce the church at Salem 
to renounce all communion with the other churches of the. 
colony ; and when this was not done, he withdrew from fellow- 
ship with his own church, and even from his own wife, refusing 
to join in family prayer or grace at table with her, because she 
continued to frequent their communion.’ 

All this while, Mr. Williams was not,a freeman of the col- 
ony ; not entitled to vote; not a citizen; but merely a so- 
journer, a transitory resident, like our merchants and students 
in Germany ; and of course not entitled to any part in public 


1 Felt’s N. E., I, 178, 182, 208. 
2 Felt’s N. E., I, 225. Palfrey’s N. E,, I, 411. 


’ 8 Winthrop, L 162 ef seg. Morton’s Metra, 153. Felt’s N, E., 1, 208, 212, 
224, 232. 
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affairs. He refused to be made a citizen, 7. e. a freeman of the 
colony. He was meddling with what did not belong to him. 
It is asserted by some who must be supposed to know,! that 
he advised Endicot, who was a parishioner of his, to cut the 
cross out of the royal colors, which amounted to a denial of the 
authority of the king. 

It had now become evident that Mr. Williams could not, 
with safety to the colony, longer remain within its bounds. 
In view of the extreme peril in which they were placed by his 
proceedings, the General Court passed, September 3, 1635, the 
following order: “Whereas, Mr. Roger Williams, one of the 
elders of the church of Salem, hath broached and divulged 
divers new and dangerous opinions against the authority of 
magistrates, as also writ letters of defamation both of the 
magistrates and churches here, and yet maintaineth the same 
without retraction; it is therefore ORDERED, that the said 
Mr. Williams shall depart out of this jurisdiction within six 
weeks now next ensuing: which if he neglect to perform, it 
shall be lawful for the governor and two of the magistrates to 
send him to some place out of this jurisdiction, not to return 
any more without license from the Court.” 2 

The liberty to remain for six weeks was extended till the 
next spring, but on the express condition that in the interval 
he should “not go about to draw others to his opinions,” 3 

In January, 1635-6, the Court of Assistants * were informed 
that this condition had been utterly disregarded by Mr. Wil- 
liams, and that he was still keeping up an excitement at Salem, 
The magistrates therefore felt justified in sending him away to 
England, where he properly belonged, in a ship ready to sail. 
They sent for him to come to Boston; and when he refused 
to come, they despatched Capt. Underhill in a pinnace to ap- 
prehend and put him on board the ship then lying at anchor 
at Nantasket. Underhill, arriving at his house, found that 
he had escaped into the woods three days before. It seems 
he was extremely reluctant to be sent to England, knowing 

1 Edward Winslow, though a friend to Williams, asserts this, in his Reply to 
Gorton, Hypocrisie Unmasked, pp. 65, 66. Hubbard also affirms it. 

2 Mass. Col. Records, I, 156, Felt’s N. E., I, 231. Palfrey’s N. E., I, 412, 

8 Felt’s N. E., I, 237. 

4 In modern parlance, the Senate or Council. 
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that there he would be more severely dealt with than here. 
The hardship, therefore, of travelling on foot through the 
woods, in the dead of winter, to the shores of Narraganset 
Bay, and “for fourteen weeks not knowing what bread or bed 
did mean,” was a matter of his own choice. 

The case of Mr. Williams was not a novel one in the colony. 
Before this time John and Samuel Browne, Christopher Gardi- 
ner, Thomas Walford, Henry Lynn, Thomas Gray, and others, 
had been sent away as persons whose presence was dangerous 
to the peace of the community. But they had not the ability 
of Williams to make a favorable impression of their case. It 
is a great mistake to represent, as the brilliant, but not always 
judicious and careful, Bancroft has done, that Roger Williams 
stood alone as the apostle and champion of religious liberty. 1 
It cannot be fairly shown that the principle of religious free- 
dom entered at all into. this dispute. He was not charged 
with heresy. He was not punished for a mere opinion. He 
was dealt with as a turbulent man, a disturber of the public 
peace, and for nothing else. 

Mr. Williams was doubtless a man of great private worth. 
He was eminently pure, disinterested, conscientious, kind, free 
from malice and personal rancor. Those who differed from 
him, those who banished him, allowed him the possession of 
great virtues. He was, nevertheless, a very dangerous man, 
and the more so from his many good qualities. His very con- 
scientiousness pushed him to dangerous extremes. Of all the 
evils that have ever ‘afHicted mankind, none have exceeded. 
those which have arisen from a misguided conscience. It was 
so in the case now under review. Because the consent of the 
Indians to our occupancy of the country had not been previously - 
obtained, he stiffly maintained that the charter was a mere 
nullity, and should be sent back to the monarch who gave it. 
That monarch he taxed with uttering lies and blasphemy in 
that document. Ofcourse, if the charter was a nullity, all the 
rights of property acquired under it were void. If the charter 
was a nullity, how was the colony to be protected against the 
efforts of Gorges, Mason, and the English hierarchy? “He 
taught, moreover, that the oath of fidelity, imposed by the 

1 Bancroft, Hist. of U. S., I, 374 et seg. 
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General Court, was unlawful, and this, too, at a time of extreme’ 
peril, when the government of the colony and all good citi- 
zens needed to be assured of the fidelity of every person resid- 
ing within its bounds. He would not himself take the oath; he 
had from the beginning refused to take the “ freemen’s oath,” 
and thereby had forfeited the protection of the government. 

To Mr. Williams is freely accorded the merit of good inten- 
tions. It is no less true that his efforts were imperilling the 
very existence of the colony, and of American liberty in all 
coming time. He was weakening the bonds which hold soci- 
ety together ; he was sapping the foundations of social and 
civil order. Ignorantly, perhaps, but really, he was engaged 
in the same game which Laud and the high-church party of 
England were then pursuing. He was, certainly not to the 
same extent, but really, pursuing a course of intolerance. 

The questions between Mr. Williams and the fathers of 
Massachusetts were questions of civil government. The treat- 
ment which he suffered was no invasion of the rights of con- 
science. He was not in any sense a martyr to the truth. He 
had full liberty to entertain what opinions he chose, considered 
as opinions merely. His relations with his Maker were never 
a matter of inquiry. The authorities had no wish, and never 
attempted, to interfere with any matter between his soul and 
God. He was banished because he was disturbing the civil 
order of the community. He was stirring up civil strife and 
revolt. He was sent away from the jurisdiction because it was . 
not safe for him longer to remain within it. 

Mr. Williams himself, in a book published by him in Lon- 
don, in 1643,! states the grounds of his banishment to have 

‘been the following opinions : — 

“yr, That we have not our Land by Pattent from the King, 
but that the Natives are the true owners of it:? and that we 
ought to repent of such a receiving it by Pattent. 

1 Entitled “ Mr. Cotton’s Letter, lately printed, examined and answered.” 

2 Our fathers always bought land of the Indians, when they could find owners, 
except the Pequot and Narraganset lands, which they obtained by right of cons 
quest; The “Pattent” protected them only against claimants from Europe. It 
was never designed to operate against the rights of the Indians, nor ever used for 
that purpose. Our fathers paid the Indians all it was worth to them, who used it 


not for agriculture, but for hunting. The Indians declared themselves satisfied 
wita the price. See Palfrey’s Hist. of N. E., I, 387. 
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“9, That it is not lawful to call a wicked person to swear, or 
to pray, as being actions of God’s worship. 

“3 That it is not lawfull to heare any of the Ministers of 
the Parish Assemblies in England. 

“4, That the Civil Magistrate’s power extends‘only to the 
Bodies, and Goods, and outward state of men.” 

To this publication Mr. Cotton replied, in a labored: discus- 
sion, in which he maintained, that it was not for the mere 
holding of opinions, but for the TURBULENT ASSERTION OF 
THEM, that Mr. Williams was banished. He states, moreover, 
that the two things which caused the banishment of Mr. 
Williams, were these: 1. His violent and tumultuous car- 
riage against the patent. 2. His vehement opposition to the 
Oath of Fidelity. The sentence of banishment was hastened, 
Mr. Cotton says, by the action of Mr. Williams in inducing the 
Salem church to join with him in appealing to the churches 
against the proceedings of the magistrates, which was a 
thoroughly seditious act. Mr. Cotton shows, that to renounce 
the patent, as Mr. Williams violently demanded, would have sub- 
verted the fundamental state and government of the country.” ! 

John Quincy Adams, whose knowledge of the proper sphere 
of government no man living will question, asks with empha- 
sis: “Can we blame the founders of the Massachusetts 
coleny for banishing him [Williams] from within their jurisdic- 
tion? In the annals of religious persecution, is there to be 
found a martyr more gently dealt with by those against whom 
he began the war of intolerance?” ? 

In a preface, written in 1867, by Rev. J. Lewis Diman, of 
Providence, to Cotton’s Reply to Williams, that writer says: 
“The unmistakable tone of this whole discussion [between 
Cotton and Williams] shows that his rigid principle of sEp- 
ARATION was what made him suspected and disliked. This 
attitude, maintained from first to last, furnishes the real expla 
nation.” Mr, Cotton, and the ministers and magistrates of 
Massachusetts, were PuriTANs, who at that time had not for- 
mally separated from the church of England.? Mr. Williams 

1 Cotton’s Reply to Williams, pp. 27-30. 

2 Address before Mass. Hist. Soc., 1843. 


8 Winthrop and his company, in their address on leaving the Old Worley call the 
Church of England “our deare mother,” 
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was a thorough-going SEepaRATIsT. He held the Church of 
England to be Antichrist, and refused to commune with any 
who thought otherwise. It clearly appears, contrary to the 
present prevailing impression, that through the whole contro- 
versy Williams maintained the “exclusive side,’ the side of 
intolerance, bigotry, and persecution; while his opponents 
entertained more generous views, and held the “liberal side” 
of the question. It was not till eight years after, that Wil- 
liams embraced those enlarged views of free toleration which 
have gained for him so much respect, though he was by no 
means the first, or the only one, by whom they were enter- 
tained. 

It is as clear as the sun at noonday, that Williams was 
sent away from the colony on political grounds only. The 
Baptists claim him as theirs, and espouse his cause, for the 
sake of making us trouble; but he was not a Baptist till some 
years afterwards. 

Roger Williams is often credited with the high honor of 
being the first to plead for the liberty of religious opinion ; 
but full religious toleration was established by law in Holland, 
under William the Silent, sixty years before his time, a whole 
generation before he was born, and was advocated in 1609, 
by Henry Jacob, pastor of the first Congregational church 
formed in England, in a treatise printed when Williams was 
still in his nurse’s arms. It was not till eight years after 
Williams left Massachusetts, that he came to entertain the 
idea of toleration. 

A review of the case of Williams seemed to be necessary to 
prepare the way for a proper consideration of the dealings of 
the founders of Massachusetts with the Antinomians of 1637. 
The matters in dispute were essentially the same in both 
cases; the proper treatment of each case depends substan- 
tially on the same principles; and the affair of Williams had 
scarcely come to an issue, when the Antinomian controversy 
began. 

The two chief leaders of the Antinomians were Rev. John 
Wheelwright and Mrs. Anne Hutchinson. 

Mr. Wheelwright was born at Saleby, a village two miles 
north from Alford, a market-town in Lincolnshire, England, 
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about the year 1592. He was educated at Sydney-Sussex 
College, Cambridge, where he took the degree of A. B. in 
1614, and that of A. M. in 1618.. He was married, November 
8, 1621, to Mary Storre, daughter of Rev. Thomas Storre, 
vicar of Bilsby, a small parish in the near vicinity of Alford. 
How long he lived with this wife is not known ; but it is cer- 
tain that in a few years she died, and he married Mary Hutch- 
inson, born 1605, daughter of Edward and Susanna Hutchin- 
son, of Alford. He succeeded his father-in-law in 1623, as 
vicar of Bilsby, but was silenced for non-conformity in 1632. 
Finding himself unpleasantly situated in England, he deter- 
mined to remove to this country; and accordingly, with his 
wife and five children, and his wife’s mother, landed at Boston, 
May 26, 1636. Heand his wife and her mother were admit- 
ted to the church in that town on the 12th of June following. 

Mrs. Anne Hutchinson was the daughter of Rev. Francis 
Marbury, of Alford, in Lincolnshire, and was baptized at Alford 
June 22, 1591. At the age of twenty she was married to 
William Hutchinson, eldest son of Edward and Susanna 
Hutchinson, of Alford. William Hutchinson was therefore 
the brother of Mary, the second wife of Rev. John Wheel- 
wright. He was a prosperous merchant of that place. 

Mrs. Hutchinson and her husband early embraced the prin- 
ciples of the Puritans. With her husband, and their family 
of ten children, she landed in Boston from the ship “ Griffin,”? 
Sept. 18, 1634. In the same ship came about two hundred 
passengers, among whom were Rev. John Lothrop and Rev. 
Zechariah Symmes. Mrs. Hutchinson came for religion’s 
sake, and apparently to enjoy the preaching of Rev. John 
Cotton, formerly her neighbor in Lincolnshire, who came to 
the New-England Boston the year before. Mr. Hutchinson 
was admitted to the church in Boston on the 26th of October, 


1 This ship had brought to Boston, in September, 1633, those famous ministers, 
John Cotton, afterwards of Boston, Thomas Hooker, afterwards of Hartford, and 
Samuel Stone, also of Hartford, together with John Haynes, afterwards governor, 
It has always been understood that the Indian locality Shawmut, at first called by 
the English Trimountain, received its name of Boston out of respect to Mr. Cotton. 
But as that name was imposed by the Court of Assistants, at their session held 
Sept. 7, 1630, it must have been under the expectation that Mr. Cotton would be 
the minister there, though he did not arrive till three years after. 
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and his wife on the 2d of November, one week later. The 
delay in her case arose from some misgivings entertained by 
the church, occasioned by statements made by the Rev. Zecha- 
riah Symmes, a fellow-passenger with her in the “ Griffin.” On 
the voyage, she had startled him and other passengers by some 
eccentricities and speculations of hers in matters of religion, 
and especially by “revelations ” she professed to have received, 
According to her own statement at her trial, November, 1637, 
revelations from heaven were with her matters of frequent 
occurrence. Being then asked how she knew herself to be 
correct, she answered by “immediate revelation.” After Mr. 
Cotton came to New England, “it was revealed to me,” she 
said, “that I must go thither also, and that there I should be 
persecuted, and suffer much trouble.”+ She also said, “ Noth- 
ing of any importance ever happened to me without being 
revealed to me beforehand.” ? : 

At the time of which we are about to speak, she was forty- 
five years of age. Her husband, “a very honest, peaceable 
man,’ was a deacon of the church in Boston, having been 
chosen to that office November 27, 1636. Her sons, Edward, 
Richard, and Francis, and her daughters, Faith and Bridget, 
were members of the same church. 

Mr. Wheelwright, on his arrival, found the colony in an 
anxious, alarmed, unsettled state. Only four months had 
elapsed since Roger Williams, to avoid being shipped off for 
England as a disturber of the public peace, had taken to the 
woods, and made the best of his way to Rhode Island. The 
removal by Endicot. and others of the cross of Saint George 
from the royal ensign had exposed the colony to the suspicion 
of disloyalty.? 

It amounted in fact to a renunciation of the royal authority ; 
and the enemies of the colony in England were prepared to 


1“ A Short Story of the Rise, Reign, and Ruine of the Antinomians,” p. 38. 

2 See Hutchinson’s Hist., Vol. II. Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 261. 

% Not only had the cross been cut out of the flag used by the train-bands of 
Salem: the same thing had been done in other places. The unmutilated flag was 
not to be found even in the fort on Castle Island. The cross was regarded by the 
Roman Catholics with superstitious reverence, and was therefore held by our 
fathers to be a relic of Antichrist. “The Papal Cross is an abomination that 
no Puritan could bear.” Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 291 e¢ seg. i 
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take advantage of it. The charter had been demanded by the 
Privy Council,! and a compliance being delayed, a writ of guo 
warranto had been filed in Westminster Hall against the 
Massachusetts Company.2, The Pequot war, then imminent, 
threatened the speedy destruction of all the English settle- 
ments north of Virginia. The very existence of the colony 
was at stake; and a crisis had arisen, demanding the utmost 
circumspection and prudence on the part of the guardians of 
the infant commonwealth. 

It was at such a time as this that Mrs. Hutchinson began to 
promulgate her eccentric views, and to acquire for them an 
influence which greatly increased the public agitation and 
danger. 

That we may not anticipate too much of the eventful story 
we will here say, that five months after the arrival of Mr. 
Wheelwright in Boston, it was proposed by some of the ad- 
herents of Mrs. Hutchinson,? that he should be associated 
with Cotton and Wilson in the spiritual oversight of the 
church there. The proposal was altogether insidious, since a 
vote to that effect would have ensured the ascendency of the 
new party in Boston, and perhaps in the colony. Winthrop 
had the address to parry the blow, by suggesting that the 
church already had two ministers, a pastor and a teacher, 
which were all that the Congregational polity allowed ; and 
moreover, he feared that the peace of the church might be 
endangered by calling Mr. Wheelwright to office, “seeing he 
was apt to raise doubtful disputations.” Mr. Wheelwright had. 
lately advanced, in a public exercise, some novel, and, it was 
thought, erroneous and even dangerous sentiments. He had 
said that the believer was more than a creature, and that the 
Holy Ghost and the believer are united. Being called on in 
the church to explain his meaning, he did not deny that he 
said this. He was already committed to the views of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, of which this was one. But to gratify the friends 
of the new doctrines as far as possible, the church voted that 

1 April, 1634. 

2 September, 1635. 


8 She had already been in Boston twenty months, 
* Winthrop, I, 202, Palfrey’s N. E., I, 475. Felt’s Eccl. Hist, of N. E,, I, 263. 
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Mr. Wheelwright have liberty to preach at Mount Wollaston. 
In pursuance of this vote, which was passed October 30, 1636, 
Mr. Wheelwright preached at “the Mount” about a year. 
He had a grant from the town of Boston of two hundred and 
fifty acres of land at Mount Wollaston, February 2, 1636-72 

Drake, in his History of Boston (p. 220), supposes, singularly 
enough, that Mr. Wilson was unwilling to accept Mr. Wheel- 
wright as a colleague, lest this “brilliant young minister” 
should eclipse him! But Wheelwright was now forty-five 
years of age, and only four years younger than Wilson. 

Before proceeding further, we must take notice of a fact in 
our early history which has scarcely ever been adverted to by 
those who have written of those times, though vital to the 
whole matter. The fact is this. It was a CHURCH OF CHRIST 
which settled on these shores in 1628 and the following years. 
They came for religious ends, and for no other. Everything 
was shaped by religion and subordinate to it. The State was 
an outgrowth from the Church, was its offspring and its hand- 
maid. In all affairs, civil as well as ecclesiastical, the Church 
took precedence of the State, and its interests were paramount. 
The whole civil administration necessarily partook of the 
character thus imparted. The complaints we sometimes hear 
about a union of Church and State, in the early days of Massa- 
chusetts, are thoroughly idle, silly, and gratuitous. In the 
circumstances of the case, it could not have been otherwise. 
For it was literally true, that the State was only the CHURCH 
acting in secular and civil affairs. That the fact was as here 
stated, is manifest from all our early documents and all our 
early historians. This singular fact explains many things 


1 Records of First Church in Boston. Several members of the Boston church 
resided at Mount Wollaston, — now the town of Quincy, —and others had plan- 
tations there. They had previously attended meeting in Boston, eight miles dis- 
tant. This was found very inconvenient, especially in bad weather, and they 
petitioned, August 24, 1636, —just before what is noted in the text, — for a separate 
church. The church in Boston were not willing to part with so many of their 
members, many of whom were able men; and as a compromise, the Mount Wol- 
laston people were allowed to have Mr. Wheelwright preach there. There was 
no church there, distinct from that in Boston, till September 17, 1639, nearly three 
years after this time. 

2 Town Records of Boston, 
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otherwise inexplicable, and answers many objections otherwise 
unanswerable. 

It explains, for instance, and fully justifies that famous 
order, passed May 18, 1631, at the second General Court held 
after the transfer of the charter to these shores, providing that 
none but members of the church, in good standing, should be 
freemen of the colony, and exercise the right of suffrage. It 
explains and justifies the conduct of the government of Massa- 
chusetts in the case of Roger Williams, of John and Samuel 
Browne, Thomas Walford, and now in the case of Mr. Wheel- 
wright, Mrs. Hutchinson, and their adherents. It is a total, 
inexcusable mistake to suppose and to say, that these persons 
were punished merely because of their opinions. They were 
not punished at all, in the customary acceptation of that word. 
They were simply excluded from the church planted on these 
shores. This church had the right to say who should cohabit 
with it, and it chose to exercise the right; it owned the whole 
territory, and by charter had the right to say who should live 
upon it. It had the same right that every householder has to 
decide who shall occupy rooms in his house, and come to bed 
and board in his family ; the right every man has to choose his 
own company.! 

This state of affairs did not make a “ Theocracy,”? as is some- 
times inconsiderately, nay, foolishly supposed. If Massachu- 
setts was then a “ Theocracy,” then every Christian church, 
and every Christian family, and every mercantile establishment 
conducted on Christian principles, is now a theocracy ; for in 
neither case was anything done beyond this, to live according 
to the mind and will of God, as signified to us in the Holy 
Scriptures. In neither case is any direct and immediate reve- 
lation from God enjoyed or expected, as in the theocracy of old. 

Mrs. Hutchinson is first brought to our notice by Governor 
Winthrop, in his Journal, under date of October, 1636, in 


1Their charter gave them the right to exclude all persons who would not con- 
cur in their main design, The land was theirs as much as a man’s farm is his, 

2 The word “Theocracy ” is defined by Webster: “Government of a State by 
the immediate direction of God ; or, the State thus governed. Of this species the 
Israelites furnish an illustrious example. The theocracy lasted till the time of 
Saul.” Worcester’s definition is, “ A government directed by God.” The etymol- 
ogy of the word should be sufficient. 
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these words: “One Mrs. Hutchinson, a member of the 
church in Boston, a woman of a ready wit and bold spirit, 
brought over with her two dangerous errors: first, that the 
Person of the Holy Ghost dwells in a justified person ; sec- 
ond, that no sanctification can help to evidence to us our jus- 
tification, From these errors grew many branches; as, first, 
our union with the Holy Ghost, so as a Christian remains 
dead to every spiritual action, and hath no gifts nor graces, 
other than such as are in hypocrites, nor any other sanctifica- 
tion but the Holy Ghost himself.” 4 

The author of the “Short Story of the Rise, Reign, and 
Ruin of the Antinomians,” etc., who could be no other than 
Governor Winthrop himself,” thus describes Mrs. Hutchinson : 

“She was a woman of a haughty and fierce carriage, of a 
nimble wit and active spirit, and a very voluble tongue, more 
bold than a man, though in understanding and judgment in- 
ferior to many women,” 3 

Edward Johnson, in his “Wonder Working Providence,” 
calls her “the master-piece of women’s wit.”4 The anagram 
of her name — “ The Nonesuch” °— shows the estimation in 
which her talents were held by the people. None at the pres- 
ent day will doubt that she was a woman of rare ability. Her 
husband is described by Winthrop as “a man of a very mild 
temper and weak parts, and wholly guided by his wife.” ® 

1 Winthrop, I, 200. Palfrey’s N. E., I, 473. Felt’s New England, I, 261. 

2 Rey. Robert Baillie, Principal of Glasgow, a Scots Covenanter, in his “ Dis- 
suasive from the Errours of the Times,” published 1645, speaks of Winthrop as 
the author of the “ Short Story,” which book had appeared only the year before. 
Rev. Samuel Rutherford, professor of divinity in the University of St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland, in his “Survey of the Spiritual Antichrist,” London, 1648, cites the 
“ Short Story” as Winthrop’s. He says of the book, “ penned, as I am informed, 
by Mr. Winthrope, Governour, a faithfull witness, and approved by Mr. T. Weld, 
in his preface to the book,” and then quotes largely from it. “Survey,” p. 171. 

In 1648, Cotton’s “ Way of the Congregational Churches Cleared,” refers to the 
“ Short Story ” as the testimony of Mr. Winthrop and “ Mr. Wells,” meaning by 
the latter, Rev. Thomas Welde, of Roxbury, who wrote the preface. A careful 
comparison of some passages in Winthrop’s Journal with some passages in the 
“ Short Story,” will satisfy the reader of the identity of the authorship in both 
cases, being in each case word for word. 

8 “Short Story,” p. 31. 


4 W. W. Providence, c. 62. 
5 The letters are the same as in HUCHENSON. Magnalia, Hartford edit., Vol. 


II, p. 447. Grahame, I, 177. 
6 Winthrop, I, 295. 
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Soon after Mrs. Hutchinson’s arrival, she endeared herself 
to the people by many acts of kindness and benevolence 
towards those who were in any need. Her husband being in 
good circumstances, she had the means of helping the poor 
and distressed. Her benevolent attentions were especially 
rendered to persons of her own sex, in times of peculiar anx- 
iety and danger. The important services thus afforded, as 
they were performed with a cheerful heart and without pay, 
soon procured for her high esteem and great influence. She 
was welcomed in many families, and became favorably known 
to many individuals of both sexes. Desirous to promote the 
spiritual welfare, as well as bodily comfort, of all who came in 
her way, she took occasion to converse with them respecting 
their hopes for eternity, and failed not to warn them against 
trusting to an outside righteousness, and a religion of mere 
form ; proposing in its stead the righteousness of Christ, and 
the inward witness of the Spirit. These appeals were well 
received, and for a time none spoke but in her praise. 

Rev. Thomas Shepard says, in his Autobiography,! that on 
his settlement in Cambridge, then called Newtown, which was 
in February, in 1636, “the whole country was exercised [agi- 
tated] with the opinions of Familists, begun by Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, raised to a great height by Mr. Vane,” etc. From this it 
appears that the opinions of Mrs. Hutchinson had obtained 
extensive circulation and influence some months before the 
arrival of Mr. Wheelwright. 

The early settlers of Massachusetts were actuated by an. 
intense religious spirit. Religion was to them the first and 
chief concern. This alone had impelled them to come over 
into this wilderness. For this they had incurred the toils and 
expense of cutting down the forest and building houses. This 
and this only had sustained them in all their perils and hard- 
ships. Most of their thoughts, and all their plans, centred in 
this great subject. All their time, not absolutely required for 
secular business, was given to religious discourse. Religious 
meetings were more frequent than any other, and the Sabbath, 

1 This Autobiography existed only in manuscript till 1832, when it was printed 


for the benefit of the “ Shepard Church,” then recently formed in Cambridge, with 
additions by Rev, Nehemiah Adams, its pastor at that time, 
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from beginning to end, was spent in religious employments. 
On the evening of the Lord’s day the sermons which had been 
listened to in public, were repeated at home by the younger, 
and reviewed by the elder members of the family. Meetings 
were also held during the week by the male members of the 
church, for recapitulating and discussing the Sabbath services. 
Books were scarce, and in the absence of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and circulating libraries, these meetings afforded impor- 
tant means of intellectual improvement, as well as of growth 
in grace, 

Mrs, Hutchinson evidently thought she was supplying a real 
and serious deficiency, and rendering a much-needed service, 
by instituting similar meetings for the women. She felt her- 
self .qualified to give instruction on religious subjects, and 
supposed herself moved by an impulse from above. “Her 
mind was prone to theological speculations, and the happiness 
of her life consisted in religious exercises and investigations. 
In keenness of perception and subtlety of reasoning, she had 
no superiors, and her gifts as a leader of devotional exercises 
were equally rare and surprising.”1 The ladies of Boston, 
hitherto debarred in great measure from meetings of their 
own sex, resorted to Mrs. Hutchinson’s exercises with special 
alacrity and satisfaction. From sixty to eighty females met 
weekly, and sometimes twice in the week, at her house, to 
listen to her remarks on the sermons of the previous Sabbath.? 
The sermons of Mr. Cotton, and those of her brother-in-law, 
Mr. Wheelwright, after his arrival, received her unqualified 
commendation ; while those of Mr. Wilson, Mr. Cotton’s col- 
league, and of the country ministers, who were occasionally 
heard in Boston, were severely condemned. Mr. Cotton she 
had known in England during his ministry of twenty years in 
the Lincolnshire Boston, not far from the place of her former 
residence. She had listened to his preaching there with great 

1 Upham’s Life of Vane, in Sparks’ Am. Biography, p. 124. 

2 The Order of Court which banished Mrs. Hutchinson, Nov. 1637, says that 
she kept two public lectures every week in her house, “whereto sixty or eighty 
persons did usually resort, reproaching all the ministers except Mr. Cotton for not 


preaching a covenant of free grace, and as not being able ministers of the New 
Testament.” One of these lectures was for women only; to the other men also 


were admitted, 
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delight ; and she averred that after he and Mr. Wheelwright 
were silenced [about 1630] there was not one minister in Eng- 
land whom she felt it safe to hear On one occasion, when 
the excellent Wilson rose to speak, she abruptly left the 
church.2. A similar affront was offered to other preachers. 

In addition to her meetings for women, Mrs. Hutchinson 
had a meeting at which both men and women were present.? 
On these occasions she urged her opinions with no small en- 
ergy and zeal, and with remarkable success. Such were the 
talent and the address with which she maintained her views, 
that she found herself at the head of a powerful party, includ- 
ing Vane,‘ the governor, Dummer and Coddington among the 


1 “Short Story,” p. 38.> Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 261. 

2 Palfrey’s Hist. of N. E., I, 475. 

3 On her trial, in answer to a question from the deputy-governor, Mr. Dudley, 
she said she held two meetings weekly at her house, one of which was open to both 
sexes. Felt’s N. E., I, 324. 

* Henry Vane, afterwards Sir Henry Vane, was born in 1612, and was therefore 
now only twenty-four years of age. He was of an ancient and eminent family in 
England. The honor of knighthood was conferred on his ancestor, Sir Henry 
Vane, for his valor at the battle of Poictiers in 1356. His father, Henry Vane, 
was knighted by James I in 1611, and continued for more than thirty years to exert 
a controlling influence in Parliament and in the cabinet. In September, 1639, he 
was made principal secretary of state. At the time of which the text speaks, 
William Laud, Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, and the elder 
Vane, were the most powerful subjects of the English monarchy. 

The younger Vane arrived in Boston, Oct. 3, 1635. The father belonged to the 
high-church party in England; the son had adopted the cause of the Puritans, and 
remained steadfast in this attachment to the end. The father had obtained from 
the king, who was quite willing to spare him from England, a license that the son. 
might leave that country, and abide here three years. Neal (Daniel, author of the 
History of the Puritans) calls him “a warm, hot-headed young gentleman,” and 
says his father was averse to his going to New England; but the king, being in- 
formed of the son’s earnest inclination to go, obliged him to consent to his absence 
for three years. [History of New England, p. 161.] The people of “the Bay” 
thought so highly of him, that they elected him governor in the May following his 
arrival, with the mature and discreet Winthrop, nearly twice as old, as his deputy ! 
According to Mather, “he was elected to office by the industry of some who thought 
to make a tool of him.” Magnalia, III, 77. 

Disappointed at the turn of public affairs in Massachusetts, and chagrined at the 
loss of his popularity, as manifested by the election of Winthrop to succeed him in 
May, 1637, he left the country forever, Aug. 3, 1637. In June, 1640, he received 
from Charles I the honor of knighthood. He was an active and: influential mem- 
ber of the Long Parliament, being elected for Kingston upon Hull, and was a 
member of the Council of State after the execution of the king. As treasurer 
and commissioner for the navy, he had almost the exclusive direction of that im- 
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magistrates, all the members of the Boston church, save Wil- 
son, Winthrop, and three more, besides some individuals in 
other towns. “All sorts of persons were found to have been 
attracted by her spells, and involved in her tenets.” The rapid 
spread of the new doctrines was due in no small degree to the 
talents and influence of Vane. But the country ministers, — 
not inferior, on the whole, to those of Boston, — Eliot and 
Weld of Roxbury, Symmes of Charlestown, Shepard of Cam- 
bridge, Phillips of Watertown, Peter of Salem, and others like 
them, were strongly opposed to her sentiments and to her pro- 
ceedings. 

The main points of the sharp controversy which now ensued, 
— which indeed had been smouldering for a year or more, and 
which is known in our history as the ANTINOMIAN CoNnTRO- 
VERSY,— were these. The ministers of the country towns, 
and Mr. Wilson, pastor of the church in Boston,! held that a 


portant branch of the public service. The brilliant successes of Blake and Monk 
in the war with Holland were the result, in great part, of his wise and efficient 
administration. He was not one of those excluded from Parliament by “ Pride’s 
Purge,” but was so disgusted with that proceeding that he vacated his seat, and so 
had no hand in the trial and execution of Charles. When the remains of the Long 
Parliament, deservedly called “The Rump,” were, after sitting more than twelve 
years, contriving ways and means to perpetuate their power, and were, one and all, 
turned out by Cromwell, Sir Henry Vane was one of the excluded members. At- 
tempting to remonstrate, he was bluffed off with that famous speech of the Lord 
General, —“O, Sir Harry Vane! Sir Harry Vane! the Lord deliver me from 
Sir Harry Vane!” 

Sir Henry Vane was, in violation of the king’s express promise, executed on 
Tower Hill, June 14, 1662. He was doubtless a man of eminent ability, and a 
true patriot ; “incorrupt and disinterested,” says Hallam, “inflexibly true and 
just, but too much of a theorist for those stirring tines.” “Sir Henry Vane, the 
younger,” says Bancroft, “ was a man of the purest mind; a statesman of spotless 
integrity ; whose name the progress of intelligence and liberty will erase from the 
rubric of fanatics and traitors, and insert high among the aspirants after truth and 
the martyrs for liberty.” Hist. of United States, I, 383. 

He has been too much underrated by the Massachusetts writers, with the excep- 
tion of Upham, who has perhaps erred in the other extreme. His course in Mas- 
sachusetts we cannot think very creditable to him. His subsequént career in 
England was brilliant and honorable. He stood in the front rank of debaters in 
the Long Parliament ; the contriver of the Solemn League and Covenant, and the 
head of the Independent party. Milton’s magnificent sonnet to him was well 


deserved. 
1 The other minister, Mr. Cotton, was not the pastor, but the éacher, of the 


church, 
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man, in order to possess evidence of being accepted of God 
and in the way to heaven, must exhibit the fruits of inward 
piety ina truly religious outward life ; that genuine religion in 
the heart would show itself in the conduct ; in the language of 
the day, they held that sanctification is the only sure evidence 
of justification. Mrs. Hutchinson and her adherents main- 
tained that nothing of this kind is necessary. They held to an 
immediate witness of the Spirit, a direct revelation from God, 
coming in the form of a promise, and certifying to the believer’s 
good estate. Christ formed in the soul, the Holy Ghost in the 
believer, these were sufficient ; a holy life was no evidence of 
acceptance with God; in the phrase of the day, sanctification 
was no evidence of justification! Mrs. Hutchinson, moreover, 
was understood to maintain that a man is justified, or accepted 
of God [and therefore in a state of salvation], before he believes ; 
that faith is in no sense the cause of our justification ; that the 
Holy Ghost is personally united to the believer ; and that rev- 
elations from God to the soul, having equal authority with the 
Scripture, and indeed superseding it, are to be expected and 
are actually enjoyed.” 

The able and clear-headed leaders of the Massachusetts 
colony felt these to be matters of deep and solemn import. 
What can be of higher moment to any man than the question 
of his standing in the sight of God, — his well-being for 
eternity? , 

Some attempts have been made to show that the strife 
between the two parties was one of mere words. Even the 

1 Mr. Shepard puts it thus: “The principall opinion and seed of all the rest 
was this, viz, that a Christian should not take any evidence of God’s special grace 
and love towards him by the sight of any graces or conditionall evangelicall 
promises to fayth or sanctification in way of ratiocination ; for this was evidence, 
and so a way of woorks ; but it must be without the sight of any grace, faith, holi- 
ness or special change in himself,— by immediate revelation,” etc. That is, we are 
entitled to feel ourselves in the way to heaven, — not because we are conscious of 
a great spiritual change ; not because we do believe in Christ, that we accept his 
offers of mercy, and trust wholly in him for salvation, and that we are really en- 
deavoring to obey him and keep God’s commandments ; nothing of this sort is 
necessary ; an immediate revelation from God that we are safe, supersedes it all, 
Of course, self-inquiry and self-examination are useless. Autobiography, p. 59 

2 Neal’s Hist. of N. E., edit “ ” “ey EE 

Neal’s Hist. of N. E., edit. 1747, p. 183. “Short Story,” the Preface. Felt’s 


Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 267, 268, Hutchinson, her descendant, gives the same 
account in his History, II, 46, 
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discreet Shepard, of Cambridge, though opposed to the new 
opinions, in the election sermon of May, 1637, endeavored to 
make it appear that the difference between the contending 
parties was not fundamental. Perhaps it was not. Both par- 
ties held the great Protestant doctrine of justification through 
the merit of Christ alone, and of a radical change of heart by 
the special operation of the Holy Spirit. Mr. Cotton, having 
been for a full year in apparent harmony with Mrs. Hutchin- 
son, came to see that his own views were not dissimilar from 
those of his colleague and the country ministers. The points 
on which they agreed were of far more importance than the 
points on which they differed. In the heat of controversy, 
it is common for points of difference to be greatly exag- 
gerated. 

There is room for supposing, notwithstanding the sharp con- 
tention of the time, that Mrs. Hutchinson was truly a Christian 
woman, and that both she and her opponents held the essential 
truths of the gospel, as commonly professed by the Protestant 
churches. The question between them amounted to this: 
How am I to know that I am in the way to heaven? Mr. 
Wilson and the country ministers maintained that it must be 
by careful and thorough self-examination, and that the evidence 
must, partly at least, be furnished by a holy life, and therefore 
be patent to the view of others. Mrs. Hutchinson and her 
adherents held that the evidence need not, any part of it, be 
visible to others ; that indeed the evidence is of such a nature 
that it cannot be seen by others ; that it is wholly a matter be- 
tween a man’s own soul and God, so much so that the most 
exemplary life does not, and cannot, to ourselves, increase the 
evidence of our acceptance with God. They insisted very 
strongly on an inward witness of the Spirit, amounting to an 
immediate revelation from God, that I am in a state of favor 
and acceptance with him. It is a promise from God of my 
salvation, made personally and immediately to my soul, — super- 
seding all other evidence of my good estate, rendering all other 
evidence vain and worthless. This they said was salvation by 
grace; if I seek other evidence, if I try by self-examination to 
find out whether I truly submit to God, accepting his offers of 
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mercy and sincerely endeavoring to live in obedience to his 
commands, this is salvation by works.! 

Such was the teaching of Mrs. Hutchinson, of Mr. Wheel- 
wright, and of others who went with them. A great Scriptural 
truth, was at the bottom, to wit, that salvation is wholly of 
grace; nothing that we can do, or that we can be the subjects 
of, furnishing the meritorious ground or basis of our pardon. 
But false and fatal inferences were drawn from it: first, that a 
man may be sure of salvation without a holy, and even without 
a moral life; secondly, that salvation is assured to us bya 
direct revelation from heaven. And then it naturally followed, 
that revelations from God to the soul are to be expected, and 
are actually enjoyed; not only touching the affair of our salva- 
tion, but in reference to the more important concerns of life, 
these revelations having equal, and, indeed, superior authority 
to the Scriptures. It followed, also, and was maintained that 


1 How different -was this woman’s religion, and her whole deportment, from that 
of the missionary, David Brainerd, who has been regarded, and not without some 
just reason, as being the holiest man, the man who lived nearest to God, of any in 
modern times! 

“YT have had occasion,” says Edwards, “to read his diary over and over, and very 
particularly and critically to review every passage in it, and I find no one instance 
of a strong impression on his imagination, through his whole life. There was no 
hearing God or Christ immediately speaking to him; no sudden suggestions of 
words or sentences as immediately spoken to him; no new objective revelations ; 
no strong suggestions of secret facts. There is no record, from beginning to end, 
of any supposed immediate witness of the Spirit, or inward immediate suggestion, 
etc. No supposed high illuminations and immediate discoveries,” etc. ‘“ He told 
me that he never had what is called an zzpulse, or a strong impression on his im- 
agination, in things of religion, in his life.” “He detested enthusiasm in all its 
forms, and condemned whatever in opinion or experience seemed to verge towards 
Antinomianism. He regarded with abhorrence the experiences of those whose 
faith consists in believing that Christ died for them in particular, and whose assur- 
ance of their good estate arises from some immediate testimony, or suggestion, etc. 
He greatly abhorred everything like noise and ostentation in religion, and the 
spiritual pride of those laymen who set themselves up as public teachers, and 
decry a learned ministry.” 

Of himself during his last sickness, and when expecting every day to be his last 
Brainerd says: “In a review of my life, though I could discover much aneiagtieen 
attending my best duties, . . . yet God was pleased to let me see that I had from 
time to time acted above the influence of mere self-love; that I had longed to please 
and glorify him as my highest happiness, etc. I had a present feeling of the same 
divine temper of mind. I felt pleased to think of the glory of God, and longed for 
heaven as a state wherein I might glorify God perfectly, rather than as a place ot 
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neither the law of God, nor the example of Christ, is the rule 
of life; that the commission of sin, of flagrant sin, even mur- 
der itself, should not occasion doubt of our salvation, after it 
has been revealed to us that we are saved; that we are not 
bound to pray in our families, or in secret, unless the Spirit 
moves us; that a church, in admitting members, is to pay no 
regard to holiness of life or the want of it; and much more of 
the same sort ; all turning on this pivot, that immediate reve- 
lation, and not the Holy Scriptures, should be the guide of our 
lives! Accordingly, Mrs. Hutchinson relied much on direct 
impulses and revelations, made to her personally, for the direc- 
tion of her conduct ; and she felt that while acting under such 
guidance, she must be right, and everybody who opposed her 
must be wrong. 

This lets us into the whole difficulty ; this key unlocks the 
whole affair. As long as Mrs. Hutchinson claimed to have 
supernatural impulses and revelations, nobody could foresee 
what direction they might take, or what line of conduct they 
might prescribe for her followers. Suppose she had a revela- 
tion for her followers to take the sword; what then? This 
was the main source of apprehension to the government of 


happiness for myself This feeling of the love of God in my heart was sufficient 
to give me full satisfaction, . . . I did not now want any of the suggestions with 
which many are so pleased. No! my soul abhorred those delusions of Satan, 
which are thought to be the immediate witness of the Spirit. . . the suggestions 
made to the mind by Satan of certain facts not revealed in Scripture,” ete. 

And well he might abhor them. Mrs. Hutchinson pretended she had certain 
facts revealed to her which are not revealed in Scripture. Certainly this was add- 
ing to God’s words; and God says that if anybody adds to his words, he will add 
to him the plagues that are in Scripture denounced against his enemies, Rev. xxii. 

The revelations which Mrs. Hutchinson professed to enjoy, were substantially 
such as the Essenes, about the time of the apostles, and after them the Gnostics, in 
the primitive ages of Christianity, and in the Middle Ages some recluses in the 
Church of Rome pretended to have, and still later the English Enthusiasts in the 
time of Cromwell. All these pretended to extraordinary experience, and imme- 
diate revelations from heaven. In all these cases, it was Satan transforming him- 
self into an angel of light. They were delusions of the devil, assuming the 
appearance of great spirituality, and leading many headlong to destruction. In all 
these cases the effect was the same as in the case of Mrs. Hutchinson, viz,, to in- 
spire these persons with an exalted sense of their own goodness, and to lead them 
to undervalue and despise others. — : 

1 All this was developed and clearly proved before the Synod of 1637, and fully 
admitted by Wheelwright, Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 313 e¢ seg. 
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Massachusetts, and the principal reason for her banishment. 
It is distinctly set forth in the order for her exclusion from the 
colony, as we shall see in the sequel. 

The promulgation of Mrs. Hutchinson’s views, in the man- 
ner and style which she chose to adopt, soon raised a prodig- 
ious ferment. Not content to propound these doctrines calmly 
for belief, she must utter the most unsparing denunciations 
against all who did not believe them, and especially against all 
the ministers who did not preach them. This of course was 
slander, and consequently criminal in the eye of the law. She 
and Mr. Wheelwright undertook to run a line of demarcation 
through the whole religious community, dividing it into two 
parties, — those who were under a covenant of works, and 
those who were under a covenant of grace. The former 
were the opponents, the latter the adherents, of Mrs. Anne 
Hutchinson. Her party was very strong in Boston, including 
many influential persons, some of them in the high places of 
power.! Her doctrine suited well the pride and self-sufficiency 
of the human heart. Governor Vane,” young, ardent, impulsive, 
and inexperienced, employed his great talents in promoting 
the spread of the new opinions. William Coddington, a most 
estimable man, who came with Winthrop in 1630, and who 
but for his connection with Mrs. Hutchinson would have been 
governor of Massachusetts, had a share in this unfortunate 
business. 

It cannot be denied that Mrs. Hutchinson did offend against 
the rules of common decency, in thus setting up herself as a 
public teacher of religion, where there was no lack of very 
competent and excellent ministers ; in holding stated weekly 


1 “ Now by this time they.had some of all sorts and quality in all places to de- 
fend and patronize them; some of the magistrates, some gentlemen, some scholars 
and men of learning, some burgesses of our General Court, some of our captaines 
and souldiers, some chief men in townes, and some men eminent for religion, parts 
and wit. Wheresoever the opinions came in agitation, there wanted not phen 
to plead forthem. . . . In towne meetings, military trainings, and all other societies 
yea, almost in every family, some were ready to rise up in defence of them eves 
as of the apple of their owne eye.” Welde, Preface to the “ Short Story,” es 

The list of those who were disfranchised and disarmed in November. 1637 
which will appear in the sequel, shows who were the abettors of the new doctings ; 

® The new “ opinions were raised up to a great height by Mr. Vane, too suddenh 
chosen governor.” Shepard’s Autobiography, ‘ 
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lectures for both sexes ; in entering upon and obstinately main- 
taining a heated warfare with the ablest men in the colony, and 
in assailing the reputation of learned and useful ministers. 
“Her eminent talents, her unquestionable ability, affords no 
excuse. We are forcibly reminded of the fierce and stalwart 
women whom ancient fable represents as having come, in full 
panoply, to the help of beleaguered Troy :— 

Ducit Amazonidum lunatis agmina peltis 

Penthesilea furens, mediisque in millibus ardet, 

Aurea subnectens exsertz cingula mamme 

Bellatrix, audetque viris concurrere virgo.4 

Mrs. Hutchinson, by entering into this contest, unsexed her- 
self, and invited the injuries which a bold and daring woman 
will always receive when stepping into the arena of angry pub- 
lic debate. It was easy for her to make disparaging criticisms, 
and to launch forth burning invectives against those who were 
not of her way of thinking, and she soon found that the same 
course was open to her opponents. It was not to be expected 
that a people who carried their reverence for their spirit- 
ual guides to an extent that would now be thought excessive, 
would submit in silence to the harsh censures, the severe denun- 
ciations, uttered against these men every week in Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s lectures, pointing them out in unmistakable words, 
repeated at every social gathering and at every fireside. Cen- 
sure, therefore, was met with censure ; crimination produced 
recrimination. There-were faults on both sides; but it is 
abundantly evident that the Hutchinson party were the first 
movers in this lamentable business, and must therefore bear 
the chief responsibility. 

Measures were early taken to compose the warring elements. 
In October, 1636, and again in December, the ministers of the 
colony had an informal meeting in Boston, at a session of the 
General Court, to talk over the subject, and to see if harmony 
could not be restored.2 All efforts in this direction proved 
unavailing. Mrs. Hutchinson and her party continued to 
reproach and denounce their opponents. Able, faithful, and 
earnest ministers, — such ministers as John Eliot of Roxbury, 


1 Virg. AZneid, I, 490-493. 
2 Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 261, 266. Palfrey’s N. E, I, 475, 476. 
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Thomas Shepard of Cambridge, and John Wilson of Boston, — 
men of the purest character, men who deserve, as they have 
received, the veneration of the New-England churches in every 
succeeding age; such men were stigmatized as unfit to be 
spiritual guides, as preaching no gospel at all, as preaching, in 
fact, a covenant of works, the very opposite of the gospel of 
Christ. They were, it was said, no better than priests of Baal, 
popish factors, scribes and pharisees, the opposers of Christ 
himself, with the very mark of Cain upon them.! The adher- 
ents of Mrs. Hutchinson, even half the congregation, when 
Wilson rose to speak, abruptly left the house. When they at- 
tended lectures out of town, and heard anything differing from 
her teachings, they. publicly objected, and thus caused much 
disturbance. 

Such a disparagement of ministers had a far deeper meaning, 
and inflicted far deeper wounds, than can now easily be con- 
ceived. To denounce, at the present day, a clergyman as a 
knave or a drunkard, would not be a greater offence than it 
was then to call a minister a legalist? 

The agitation continuing to increase, a fast was appointed by 
the General Court, to be held on the roth of January, 1636-7.8 
The reasons assigned for it were, the distresses endured by the 
Protestants in Germany, in consequence of the victories gained 
by the imperialists ; the sufferings inflicted on faithful ministers 
in England who refused to submit to popish ceremonies and 
doctrines ; the dangers with which the colony was threatened 
from the Indians ;* and the religious dissensions then flagrant 
in the colony. 

1 “Short Story,” Preface, and p. 32. “Oh the sore censures against all sorts 
that opposed them, and the contempt they cast upon our godly magistrates, churches, 
ministers, and all that stood in their way ! 

“Now the faithfull ministers of Christ must have dung cast on their faces, and be 
no better than Legall Preachers, Baal’s priests, popish factors, Scribes, Pharisees 
and opposers of Christ himself. 

“Now they must be pointed at, as it were with the finger, and reproached by 
name. Such a church officer is an ignorant man, and knows not Christ; such a 
one is under a covenant of works ; such a pastor is a proud man, and would make 
a good persecutor,” etc, 

2 Palfrey’s Hist. of N. E., I, 490. 


8 Winthrop put this fast on the 2oth January, but the Colony Records make it 
he roth. 


=e CiKe MS ot had assumed a hostile attitude the autumn previous, 
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The fast was intended for union and peace; but through 
human infirmity it proved to be the means of greatly increasing 
the alienation already existing. Mr. Wheelwright, having, per- 
haps, preached in the morning at Mount Wollaston, was present 
at the afternoon service in Boston. Mr. Cotton preached in the 
afternoon from Isaiah lviii: 4, “ Behold, ye fast for strife and de- 
bate,” etc., and showed that strife and debate, contention and 
provocation, did not accord with the idea of a fast, but that the 
proper design and effect was to produce harmony and recon- 
ciliation, and used many arguments in support of this view. 

After Mr. Cotton had finished, the church desired Mr. 
Wheelwright “to exercise as a private brother, by way of 
prophecy.”+ No set, formal discourse was expected from him, 
but only a few brief, desultory, impromptu remarks, such as 
were often heard from unofficial members. 

Mr. Wheelwright, however, had prepared for the occasion an 
elaborate, carefully-written discourse. He came forward, and 
delivered it. The text was in Matt. ix: 15, “And Jesus said 
unto them, Can the children of the bride-chamber mourn, as 
long as the bridegroom is with them? But the days will come 
when the bridegroom shall be taken from them, and then shall 
they fast.” Never was any proceeding more ill-advised, more 
ill-timed, or more mischievous in its consequences. After 
slumbering in manuscript two hundred and thirty years, during 
which period it had probably been seen by not more than two 
or three persons, this famous sermon has. lately been given to 
the public.” 

1 “Short Story,” p. 52. ‘To prophesy,” in the phrase of those times, was to 
make a brief, informal, religious address, as a private brother, as Winthrop, Dud- 


ley, Nowell, and other leading laymen did, when the minister was absent, or by his 
leave, when he was present. 

It appears that Mr. Wheelwright, on that Fast Day, was not invited to preach, 
and was not expected to preach, and had no right or permission to occupy the time 
with a formal discourse, but only to offer a few extempore remarks. Such is the 
statement of one who was present at the time. Was it discreet, was it fair, was it 
altogether upright, to preach at all, and especially to preach such a sermon at such 
a time? Can we wonder that the indignation of all who were not Mr, Wheel- 
wright’s personal friends was aroused ? 

2 Tt is printed in full, verbatim et literatim et punctuatim, in the Proceedings of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society for 1866-1867, pp. 256-274. It is also 
printed, in like manner, in the (New York) Historical Magazine for April, 1867, 
and, in the orthography now current, in the (Boston) Panoplist for July and Au- 
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To the modern reader, the sermon may appear to be a very 
harmless affair. Language loses its meaning when taken out 
of its connection with the ¢éme, the place, and the person. 
Words, having a deep meaning of suggestion and insinuation 
in the manner and time of utterance, often, when put on paper, 
fail of their original effect, and seem perfectly innoxious. 
Tones, inflections, gestures, the aspects of the countenance, 
and the known sentiments of the speaker or hearers, fre- 
quently give a potent energy to what would otherwise be tame 
and insignificant. We must be on the spot, and hear what is 
said, and under what circumstances, to catch the full meaning 
of the utterance. In that day of anxiety and alarm, what con- 
struction other than that which was actually given, could have 
been put on such expressions as I shall now proceed to quote? 

After showing “that the onely cause of the fasting of true 
beleeuers is the absence of Christ,” he tells his hearers how 
they ought “to cary & behaue themselues on that day of hu- 
miliac6n” [the Fast Day of January 19] and then proceeds : 
“The second vse of exhortation, & it serueth to exhorte vs al, 
in the feare of God, to haue a spetial caire, that we p'® not w 
y? Lorde Jesus Ch: if we p** wt Ch we p* w** our liues, for Ch 
is our life, saith Paule, Col. 3, 4, the Lorde Jesus Ch is not 
onely the-author of our life, but is the uery seate of the life of 
God's childeren, & al there life is deriued from Ch. for he is y® 
roote & he conuayeth life to y* branshes, & thos yt are y® chil- 
deren of God, they liue by y® faith of y* sonne of God, Gal. 2. 20. 
they haue faith to lay houlde on the sonne of God, & y* son of. 
God conuayeth life to them: therefore if we pte wt Ch. we pe 
wt our liues, therefore it standeth vs all in hande to haue a 
caire Ch be not taken frd vs, if we belonge to the election of 
graise, Ch can not be holy taken away from vs, yet may be 


gust, 1867. Of the publication last mentioned, my friend, Mr. Ebenezer Wheel- 
ey of Newburyport, a lineal descendant from Mr, John Wheelwright, was the 
editor, 

Mr, Wheelwright delivered a copy of his sermon into the court, held March 
1636-7, as a true copy. This no doubt is the copy still existing in the posseaston 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. That the sermon was preached in Bos- 
ton on the Fast Day, and not, as some suppose, at Mount Wollaston, we know 


from an indorsement on the sermon itself, as well as from the statement in the 
“Short Story.” 
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taken away in some degree, therefore let vs haue a caire to 
keepe ye Lorde Jesus Ch. 

“Ob: It may be heare demanded, what course shal we take 
to keepe the Lorde Jesus Ch. ? 

“A; The way we must take, if soe be we wil not haue ye 
Lorde Jesus Ch taken from vs! is this we must al of vs ppaire 
for a spiritual combat, we must put on y® whole armor of God, 
Eph. 6. 11, & must haue our loines girte, & be ready to fight : 
behould the bed yt is Solamds, there is threskore valient men 
abought it, valient men of Israel, euery one hath his sworde in 
his hande, & being experte in warre, & hath his sworde girte on 
his thie, because of feare in y® night, if we wil not fighte for 
y® Lorde Jesus Ch. Ch. may come to be surprised. Solamon 
lyeth in his bed, & there is such men abought the bed of 
Sollamon, & they watch ouer Sollamon, & wil not suffer 
Sollams to be taken away: & who is this Sollamon, but ye 
Lorde Jesus Ch: & what is y®* bed, but y* church of true 
beleeuers, & who are those valient men of Israel, but al the 
childeren of God, they ought to shew themselues vallient, they 
should haue there swords readie, they must fight, and fighte 
w*4 spiritual weapens, for ‘the weapens of our warfaire are not 
carnal, but spiritual &c, 2 Cor. 10. 4., therefore wheresoe euer 
we liue, if we would haue y* Lorde Jesus Ch to be aboundantly 
p™ sent w‘" vs, we must all of vs ppaire for battel, & come out 
agt ye enymies of y* Lorde, & if we doe not striue, those vnder 
a couenant of works wil p‘ uaile. We must haue a spetial caire 
therefore to shewe our selues coragious, al y® vallient men ot 
Dauid, & all y* men of Israel, Barak, & Debora & Jael, all 
must out & fight for Ch: curse ye Meroz, because they came 
not ought to helpe y® Lorde ag* ye mighty, Judg: 5. 23 — 
therefore if we wil keepe y® Lorde Jesus Ch. & his p'sence, & 
power amongst us, we must fight.” : 

Of course, this may all be understood in a spiritual sense, of 
such fighting as we read of in the Pilgrim’s Progress and the 
Holy War. But unfortunately it is all capable of another con- 
struction, and the other construction was the natural and 
necessary one at the time. The resolute men of Boston, who 


1 All through the sermon it is represented and implied that his hearers wer 
in great danger of having Christ taken from them. 
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had arms in their hands, and knew how to use them, could 
hardly suppose they were to be limited to the use of spiritual 
weapons in the combat for which they were exhorted to pre- 
pare. He tells his hearers, over and over again, “ We must 
fight.” Against what enemies? “Against the enemies of the 
Lord — those under a covenant of works, who are trying to 
take away Christ from us.” And who were they but the party 
opposed to Mrs. Hutchinson and her doctrines? The whole 
history of the time shows that this, and nothing else, was his 
meaning. 

The careful reader of the sermon cannot fail to see that there 
is in it a great lack of that mild, gentle, benevolent spirit which 
should ever characterize the utterances of a minister of the 
gospel. The expressions are many of them, to say the least, 
quite indiscreet, and there is a severity of style and manner 
approaching to violence. 

It was claimed by the party adverse to Mrs. Hutchinson, 
that the whole design, or at least the whole tendency of the 
sermon, from beginning to end, was to stir up indignation and 
strife against all who did not receive the new opinions. The 
preacher spoke of some in that community who were “ enemies 
of the Lord,” and were “the greatest enemies of the State”! 
What did he mean by asserting so strongly, and so often, — re- 
peating it twelve times over, by actual count, and all through the 
sermon, — that his hearers were in very great danger of having 
Christ taken away from them? Who were to inflict this mighty 
wrong, and how was it to be prevented? Over and over again 
he says, “ We must fight!” All through the sermon he divides 
the community into two classes : some that were of his opinion, 
and were under a covenant of grace; and others who were 
under a covenant of works, and who might be known by this, 
that they “evidence their good estate by their sanctification.” 
These latter he compares to Herod, who would have slain - 
Christ as soon as he was born; to Pontius Pilate, who delivered 
Christ to be crucified, and tried to prevent his resurrection ; 
and to the Philistines who stopped the wells in Isaac’s days. 
He calls them Antichrists, and exhorts his hearers to deal with 
them as such, and to oppose them to the utmost, making a 
plain allusion to the story of Moses, who killed the Egyptian, 
leaving it to the hearers to draw their own inferences. 
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Did any of the hearers doubt as to the persons against whom 
this vehement philippic was aimed? Mr. Wheelwright him- 
self, at his trial in the March following, acknowledged that he 
meant thus to designate his opponents in doctrine! And who 
were they? John Wilson and John Winthrop of Boston ; John 
Eliot and Thomas Dudley of Roxbury ; Zechariah Symmes 
and Increase Nowell of Charlestown ; Thomas Shepard of 
Cambridge ; Peter Bulkley of Concord, and others of like char- 
acter, — ministers. and magistrates, the fathers of our civil 
and ecclesiastical polity, men who had suffered much in their 
native land for the sake of a pure conscience ; men who had 
endured exile and hardship to plant the standard of the cross 
on these distant and inhospitable shores, and were striving 
with their utmost strength to uphold the cause and kingdom of 
the Lord Christ. Whether the preacher knew it or not, he 
grossly misrepresented the opinions and conduct of these excel- 
lent men. It is not necessary to question the goodness of his 
intentions; but it is evident that he and his adherents were 
impelled by a false, headlong zeal, which transported them 
beyond all just or reasonable bounds. 

He himself, at the very time, seems to have had some ex- 
pectation that the sermon would lead to civil disturbance, per- 
haps to bloodshed. “It will be objected,” he says, “that this 
will cause a combustion in Church and Commonwealth. I 
must acknowledge it wil doe soe; but what then? Did not 
Ch come to sende fier vpon y* earth? Luke, 12. 49, and what 
is it yt it were alredy kindled? and it is y* desier of y* spirit 
of y® saints y' this fier were kindled.” “ If we wil ouercome, 
we must not loue our liues, but be wiling to be killed like 
sheepe, It is vnpossible to houlde forth y* truth of God w® 
external peace and quietness. If we wil ptuaile, we must be 
wiling to lay downe our liues, and shal ouercome by soe doeing. 
Samson slew more at his deathe than in his life: and soe we 
may p'uaile more by our deathes than by our liues.” At the 
same time, he exhorted his hearers not to suffer “y*® Lord 
Jesus Ch” to be taken away from them. The inference could 
not fail to be drawn, that they were to resist by all means in 
their power. 

Translated into plain English, the sermon reads thus : 

1 Preface to the “Short Story.” Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 273. 
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“There are men among you, clothed with power, rulers in 
Church and State, who are endeavoring to deprive you of all 
that is dear to your hearts. You must take your measures 
accordingly. You must resist them to the utmost of your 
ability, by all the means in your power, reckless of conse- 
quences.” Taking everything into the account, nothing else 
can be made of it. Certainly it was so regarded at the time, 
by both parties. The able editor of Winthrop’s Journal, in a 
note, calls this “an inflammatory discourse.”! The calm and 
candid author of the Ecclesiastical History of New England, 
says: “In the circumstances of the time, it was casting oil on 
the flame.” “He must have perceived that his positions would 
be generally regarded as presumptuous, and treated as a libel 
on the character of the colonists.” “He must have seen that 
it was increasing the jeopardy of having the whole country 
fall into the hands of the Lords Commissioners, with Laud at 
their head.”? The judicious, impartial, accurate Palfrey de- 
scribes the sermon as having “a character which is common 
with skilful agitators. Along with disclaimers of the purpose 
to incite to physical violence, it abounds in language suitable 
to bring about that result.” ? We cannot doubt that the preacher 
foresaw the possibility of civil disorder and bloodshed, and the 
consequent loss of the charter, as the natural result of his 
efforts on that day. Any man, possessing common-sense, 
must have foreseen it. 

Grant that he was sincere in his opinions, and upright in his 
motives, he knew he was dealing with combustible materials, 
and careless in the use of them. It is perfectly clear that on 
that occasion he committed a grave political offence ; an offence 
against the peace and safety of the Commonwealth, which the 
General Court, as the constituted guardians of the public wel- 
fare, could not overlook. The affair had now passed out of the 
domain of religious discussion into the department of civil 
administration. It had now assumed a thoroughly political 
character. No matter how the dispute originated, it was now 
endangering the very existence of the colony. 

1 Savage’s Winthrop, I, 215. 

 Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 270. 

8 Palfrey’s New England, I, 479. 


Winchester, Mass. Joun A. ViInTon 


[To be continued.] 
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DOES CHRIST SAVE, AND HOW? 


Waar is salvation? What is the relation of the provisions 
for it, and the processes of it, to the real and full attainment of 
it? These topics surely are not new, but as surely they are 
topics which, from time to time, we need to consider afresh. 
Christian teachers and disciples are necessarily occupied for 
the most part with the details of a religious life, as circum- 
stances seem to prescribe them, or as usage makes them famil- 
iar. Accordingly we may easily lose sight of the design and 
meaning of details, of the bearing they have on the great end 
to be attained. We use the word salvation so often in respect 
to single and special aspects of the great fact it signifies, that 
we are in constant danger of confounding the fact itself with 
subordinate, and it may be unimportant, aspects of it. Thus 
comes, or may come, one-sidedness, narrowness of mind, big- 
otry. The redemption of Jesus Christ, as we think of it and 
represént it, loses both in reality and in comprehensiveness, is 
robbed of divine grandeur and divine power. 

The word salvation implies, of course, previous existence of 
danger, processes of destruction already begun, a final ruin 
threatening and impending. It isa not infrequent assumption, 
therefore, that the experience of it must be preceded by some, 
adequate apprehension of danger, some more or less vivid sense 
of impending ruin. The assumption seems not to be altogether 
warranted. The Scriptures do not affirm the indispensable 
necessity of an adequate apprehension of danger to begin with, 
nor of any apprehension at all ; reason does not affirm it. The 
danger may be apprehended or may not. There are children 
in whom the process of salvation seems clearly to have begun 
who are not yet mature enough to have any genuine and per- 
sonal apprehension of danger. There are adults in whose 
experience the impelling motives to a Christian life were the 
beauty and worthiness of it, the winsomeness of God’s grace, 
the constraining power of his love. The mode of many a 
lesser salvation is instructive. By parental sagacity and prov- 
idence, many achild has been saved from ruin of health, and 
possibly ruin of character, without knowledge of its own, from 
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first to last, that either were endangered. By the watchful 
care and persuasive wisdom of others, many a youth has been 
saved from making wreck of position, prospects, character, 
without vivid sense of danger to either. He was toying with 
temptation, but knew not how fatal it was ; was indulging evil 
passion, without sense of the terrible power which was becom- 
ing roused. In his own apprehension he was merely indulging 
in self-gratification for the time, negligent of the highest capa- 
city and noblest opportunities He had no sense of danger, 
and it may be that no attempt was made to awaken such a 
sense. He was merely pointed to a better way ; gentle, and 
in part indirect, efforts were made to secure his entrance upon 
it. He allowed himself to be persuaded, inspired, won. He 
was saved, none the less really, because from beginning to end 
he had no adequate sense of peril. In after years, when man- 
hood has grown and ripened, he looks back upon that crisis 
with fuller understanding ; sees that it was a crisis; shudders, 
perhaps, to think how narrow was his escape. Even so also in 
the great salvation, sense of danger may be most distinct after 
escape has been made. 

Sense of danger is far less needful than some degree of an 
intelligent sense of spiritual need. The danger from which 
Christ came to rescue is not primarily danger of misery here 
or hereafter ; the salvation is not merely or chiefly a securing . 
of happiness. It is often so represented ; sometimes inadver- 
tently, sometimes more deliberately. It could not be more 
seriously misrepresented, A greater mischief can scarcely be 
done than by turning attention to the gratifications of suscep- 
tibility, instead of fixing it upon the dignities-of highest; holi- 
est worthiness. Doubtless misery is involved on the one hand, 
blessedness on the other; but the chief danger which threatens is 
the danger of making wreck of divinest worthiness, of completely 
losing the image of God, of ruining immortal manhood and 
womanhood. It is the danger of a confirmed sinfulness, and of 
the chaos and ruin which that most surely involves. The high- 
est goodness is not spontaneous in the world ; the predominant 
moral currents of human life run in other directions. Good- 
ness increases only by struggles ; selfishness prevails and fills 
the world with conflicts ; misdoing abounds and brings manifold 
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curses ; practical godlessness is common ; practical likeness to 
God, and daily fellowship with him, uncommon. These are the 
facts: moral condition tends to the worse, to a ruin which, 
according to God’s word, is at length hopeless ; we need to be 
saved from it. The nature of salvation may be stated in 
very various forms of words, all substantially true, but differing 
because of the different aspects which are presented. Salvation 
is deliverance from the guilt, power, pollution, and curse of sin. 
It is restoration to holiness. It is the restoring and perfecting of 
humanity. It is the purifying and quickening, the true renewal, 
of human nature and life. It is the restoration of a divine 
order among human powers and faculties, the deliverance of 
the will from:bondage to evil passions. It is the restoration in 
man of the divine likeness and blessedness. It is restoration 
to union with God and fellowship with him. In principle these 
restorations are not dissimilar, as matter of fact any one of 
them includes all the rest, — at least in germ. 

No great salvation is ever wholly self-attained. Whoever 
needs to be saved needs help from others. Whoever needs to 
be saved from corruptions of personal being needs divine help, 
since no man can get above or behind himself to transform 
himself. By constitution, however, our moral being is free be- 
ing ; our character is the moral temper of our freedom wrought 
into all our life by our own acts. Just as truly, therefore, as 
salvation of the moral nature requires divine help, does salva- 
tion, of character require our own consent to God, our active, 
continuous, strenuous endeavor in holiness. The two things 
are never really separated, never can be. A real salvation 
implies a life-giving, guiding, divine agency, a recipient, re- 
sponding human agency, working in some measure together 
from the first. As the apostle phrased it, we must work out 
our own salvation, for God works in to will and to do. Of 
course the divine agency logically precedes. the human; but it 
has been well said that an agency of God on the will, or in it, 
implies a simultaneous activity of the will itself Since God 
provided salvation, His help is never lacking; it has to some 
extent already been received by every one in whom there are 
upward yearnings. 

We come thus to the provisions, means, processes of salva- 
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tion; correct understanding of them will greatly help to true 
and adequate understanding of the salvation itself, The first 
provision is general, and yet most important and indispensable. 
It is made in the construction of the world, beforehand, with 
reference to a possible need and the full supply of it; in such 
a creation of man in the divine likeness, that’ capacity of re- 
newal could not be lost at once and forever ; in the constitu- 
tional hunger of the soul for God; in the ordaining of law, 
governing of the general course of events, and presiding over 
all details in such manner as to facilitate and promote salvation. 
But provisions of creation and providence do not secure salva- 
tion, — they only prepare for it. The second general class of 
provisions includes_all special preparations for the coming of 
Christ, his advent and work. Expressly, and in some sense 
alone, he is Saviour ; in his very coming, manifestation of divine 
grace, of the eternal life which was with the Father, and which 
gives life to the world. There are two questions respecting 
Jesus Christ of greatest practical importance. One of them is, 
As matter of fact does he save? Affirmative answer to that is 
here assumed. The other, which also has here a wholly practi- 
cal meaning, is, How does he save? There have been many 
answers: none, perhaps, without its element of truth, each 
sufficient to satisfy the most urgent need of some soul in some 
hour of experience ; nota few, surely, very imperfect if taken as 
comprehensive answers. . 

One frequent answer has been, He saves by the atonement 
he made. - The Scriptures unquestionably teach that Christ 
was propitiation ; that God might be just, and the justifier of 
him who believes. Just as surely is it evident to human un- 
derstanding that under a government absolutely perfect, there 
can be no system of pardons by mere prerogative. That would 
take from law its sacredness of obligation; would make the 
sanctions of law a farce, a nullity; would bring the very 
majesty of God as sovereign into disregard and contempt. By 
coming into this world, assuming our nature, putting himself 
under the law, taking upon himself the substance of its curse, 
our Lord did make the exercise of pardoning and redeeming 
grace consistent with the maintenance of righteousness. That 
was propitiation; by which is meant, not at all the awaken- 
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ing of love and mercy in God, for love is eternal in him, and 
redeeming love is but one modification or aspect of Divine 
love, a species under the genus. As Dr. Hodge has most re- 
cently defined it, — propitiation is the provision, because of 
which there may be a righteous exercise of love and mercy in 
the salvation of the sinful. Thus, also, there is a sense in 
which our guilt was taken away, by which is not at all meant 
our criminality in the past, That never can be taken away ; 
that is an accomplished fact, henceforth unalterable. Again to 
quote Dr. Hodge: by guilt is here meant our obligation to 
satisfy justice because of criminality in the past. Into discus- 
sion of the precise mode in which these results are made pos- 
sible, it is not needful here to enter. Our present concern is 
with the relation of the atonement to salvation, and for that 
we need only recognize it as propitiation, without considering 
the vexed questions respecting mode of propitiation. 

Just here it is needful to remark that, even as hitherto defined, 
the word salvation has two very different senses. Through lack 
of discrimination there has sometimes been much obscurity and 
confusion of thought, and no little vehemence of opposition 
between disputants, who misunderstood one another rather than 
differed from one another. In some uses, “salvation” is aname 
for certain general, divine provisions, of which the atonement 
is one. There are some persons to whom the word carries this 
as its predominant meaning in all uses. But the word is also 
a name for the actual and complete renewal of men into the 
divine likeness. It is very unfortunate that the usage of words 
important in religion has been so loose and vague. We need 
some single word which shall always be a name for the whole 
work of bringing man back to God, including divine provisions 
and human transformations. If it could be agreed upon and 
always used in this comprehensive sense, salvation would 
perhaps be the fittest word. Then we need a stricter use of 
two other words, — one to signify divine provisions and agen- 
cies, the other to signify actual processes and results in human 
character and life. Though not wholly suitable, perhaps re- 
demption and renewal might be used with such strictness of 
meaning. As matters now are, words are used vaguely and with 
widely different applications. “Salvation” is used of divine 
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provisions irrespective of their actual efficacy, and used just as 
freely with exclusive reference to transformations really taking 
place in human character and life. The one is a merely po- 
tential salvation, the other an actual. The actual cannot be 
without the potential ; but surely, as regards multitudes of men,— 
the potential may be without the actual. . In its further use in 
this article the word salvation will be employed to signify a 
something actual, — spiritual transformations in men which 
really take place. 

Returning to the atonement, it remains to be said that, dy 
ztself alone, that accomplishes no salvation, and furnishes no 
ground of assurance. It makes no man one whit better, deliv- 
ers no one from his Sins, saves no one. Or else, if we believe 
in a general atonement, it saves all men. In fact, however, it 
is but a provision needful to be made, preparatory to salvation. 
It is the removal of certain pre-existent obstacles, not the prac- 
tical imparting of life. There seem to be some who very much 
rely upon the atonement, as if that were of itself a large part 
of salvation. There are some of our hymns which refer to it 
as if it alone were everything, as if in it everything had been 
done once for all. Quite possibly the emphasis of language is 
owing to inadvertence merely ; the writers were thinkiig of a 
great and indispensable divine provision, and for the time lost 
sight of everything else. But certainly the hymns do very 
great harm to some readers and singers. Men and women are 
encouraged to do what they are already mischievously inclined 
to do, namely, to rely for salvation wholly upon a something long 
past, completed before they were born. They are encouraged 
to rely on what they call exercise of faith in the atonement, 
which in them is practically a dead faith, a name, a nullity, ap- 
proving itself by no works, no transformation. It is not saving 
faith, and may have no particle of saving quality init. To 
those who thus rely upon it, it may give assurance, but an 
assurance quite unwarranted by the Scriptures. 

Christ did more than make atonement or propitiation. He 
wrought works which proved a divine commission and revealed 
a divine love, and then he called men to follow him, receive 
his teachings, obey his requirements, allow themselves to be 
moved, inspired, transformed by his influence and the power 
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of his spirit in them. Through self-surrender in each of these 
modes, some working power of an actual salvation was really 
received. Men did grow better, did become transformed ; 
some actual restoration of the divine likeness did take place in 
them. The self-surrender was faith; it was what he meant 
when he spoke of believing on him. Repeatedly he told men 
that in him was life ; told his disciples that they could not get 
life from him once for all, but must receive it little by little 
continually. They must abide in him as the branch abides in 
the vine ; must uninterruptedly yield soul and life to his inspi- 
ration and control. Without this they could have no eternal 
life, no salvation. He promised that, after his departure from 
visible form, he would come again spiritually ; the Holy Spirit 
would come with his power to fill his place. The Spirit they 
must receive as before they had received him. The Spirit 
should be to them inwardly what he had been hitherto, and 
even more. Apparently an influence which they could receive 
or reject ; but so far as they should receive it, much more than 
an influence, a divine power inwardly transforming, a divine 
friend ever present. They were still to continue their obe- 
dience to all his own word ; continue and make more perfect 
their imitation of his example ; by prayer continually to seek 
the Father in Christ’s name; and continually, as they should 
need, the Spirit would help them in every thought, feeling, word, 
and work. Thus their salvation would continually go on; 
enduring thus to the end, salvation should at length become 
complete. 

After Christ’s departure the Spirit did come, with marvellous 
manifestations, displaying a divine power, and fulfilling the 
words of Christ. He had always been in the world, indeed ; 
_ because of his presence and power, men had been saved before 
the incarnation as truly as afterwards. But only through the 
work of Christ was preparation made for the full manzfestateon 
of the Spirit, the full revelation of a divine indwelling and in- 
working in all who would receive it. The work of the Spirit 
consists in the practical, inward application of the work of 
Christ. In that personal application is found the working 
power of a practical salvation, We must now believe in Christ 
in the same sense as of old, receive his teachings, obey his 
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commands, imitate his example, receive the Spirit in his name 
inwardly to enlighten, inspire, renew. Life, inward and out- 
ward, is to be heartily, fully surrendered to God, in Christ, 
through the Spirit. So that the entire humanity may receive 
divine quickening, divine fashioning ; receive it steadily, con- 
tinually: Thus comes salvation, and thus only. There is no 
salvation in masses; it is real for any individual only as the 
individual receives it by responsively working it through and 
working it out. There is no salvation by general provisions, 
but only by the personal application of them. The offer of 
salvation is truly made to all, but by itself the offer avails noth- 
ing; it must be practically accepted. The mere throwing of a 
rope to a drowning man, no matter how lovingly and help- 
fully, does not save him. He must actually grasp it and cling 
to it. The call of God’s grace sounds out, and sounds in each 
soul; there is no more saving power in that call by itself than 
in the call to a drowning man to grasp the rope. Grace is 
truly imparted to each soul, works in each to awaken, to give 
better apprehension of the law of life, to excite some hunger 
for God. We call it common grace; it is common, in its na- 
ture it is saving grace too, but becomes effectual unto salvation 
only in those who yield the whole soul and life to it. 

What is called conversion is not of itself salvation, and does 
not always involve even the beginnings of salvation. Alas, 
how many cases of what is ca//ed conversion might better be 
called by any other name, being little more than brief fits of. 
religious sentimentalism, ultimately leaving men farther from 
God than ever, The world is growing somewhat sceptical 
respecting what is thus called conversion, because the name 
has been indiscriminately applied to things very different, and 
to some things which are contemptible. The scepticism will - 
become still greater, unless there come a better wisdom in 
religious instrumentalities, and greater care in religious judg- 
ments. Conversion proves itself real by its fruits. Real 
conversion implies true faith and actual regeneration, either of 
which involves the other. Of faith something has already been 
said ; it remains only to say with great distinctness, that re- 
generation or the new birth is not salvation.’ It has often 
been identified with salvation; religious degeneration and 
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great practical mischiefs have been the result. It is only the 
beginning of salvation, The Scriptures nowhere represent it 
as more than the beginning ; they distinctly, constantly speak 
of salvation as including very much in addition. The inten- 
tionally used figure of birth is itself very instructive. Full, 
complete, matured manhood is not attained when an infant is 
born into the world, frail and helpless. The years, a whole 
lifetime, even an immortality of development lie between birth 
and completed manhood. In order to an earthly completeness 
the earthly years must be filled with noble endeavors, truly 
manly in their aim and the aspiration which prompts to them, 
filled with struggle, conflict, achievement little by little, with a 
complete manhood attained only at length, as result of them 
all. » Great stress is sometimes put upon the time, place, man- 
ner of the new birth. These matter little, or matter not at all, 
if one is really born into the kingdom who grows on unto the 
stature of the perfect in Christ Jesus. The fact is of chief 
importance, and of the fact of birth —the new birth or any 
other — the present existence of real life is sufficient proof. It 
matters not whether any but God has knowledge respecting 
the time when life began, or the manner of its beginning. 

As‘regards the relation of the new birth to salvation, it will, 
of course, be said that the Scriptures teach the perseverance 
of the saints. The real meaning of that word perseverance is, 
however, often wholly overlooked. True saints will persevere, 
z. é. will continue to exercise faith, will go on in obedience, will 
hold themselves perpetually open to divine inworkings, will 
continue to work out the grace given them to its fullest results. 
Thus shall they also at length work out their salvation. 

It will also be said that He who hath begun a good work in 
them will carry it on. Very true; but the beginning of a thing 
is not the whole of it. The only evidence that a good work 
has been begun, in the sense of the apostle, is the evidence 
that in spirit and life there is continual union with Jesus Christ, 
evidence which can be given only in facts. In practical effect 
it makes infinite difference whether we say, A progressing sal- 
vation gives evidence of union with Christ, and therefore we 
believe there has been regeneration ; or say, We believe there 
has been regeneration, and therefore salvation will go on to 
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completion. We have too often used the latter form of words, 
too seldom the former. Apart from continual and increasing 
fruits we have no evidence of life, and therefore no evidence of 
the reality of birth, We have, however, attempted to deter- 
mine the spiritual processes by which regeneration is effected, 
attempted to make a theory or philosophy of the new birth as 
process. And then we have, most foolishly, made these sup- 
posed processes, or our theory of them, the tests by which we 
judge spiritual condition. As matter of fact, chief stress has 
been laid upon emotions rather than affections, upon exercises 
and usages which may easily become conventional. Whereas 
the Master said, By their fruits ye shall know them. When 
we have examined fruits, our tests have too often been taken 
from one side of life merely, the side technically called relig- 
ious. Whereas, in true discipleship, everything becomes relig- 
ious; the spirit of the Master penetrates everywhere, works in 
all the life, and produces the likeness of God in it all. Only 
thus is any man saved. Even when real, the new birth is but 
the beginning of salvation. God knows the real, we know only 
the apparent. As matter of fact, we have often, if not com- 
monly, confounded real and apparent. We have confidently 
affirmed of the appearance what could only be true of the real- 
ity ; confidently and wellnigh constantly affirmed of the new 
birth what is true only of salvation. Every year in some of 
our churches there are seasons of refreshing and ingathering ; 
and every year at the close of some of these seasons it is said 
that a certain number of souls have been saved.. No words > 
could be more untrue; none, surely, more likely to be harmful. 
In fact, there have been a certain number of apparent conver- 
sions. Not one soul has yet been saved, though it may be 
hoped that the saving process has been begun in all. In con- 
sequence of very lamentable abuse of language, every year, 
men, women, and children, who have had certain religious ex- 
periences, consider their good estate secured. Nothing remains 
for them but to profess discipleship and join the ehieete Some 
who thus come into it come not as new members of a working 
religious association, that by their fellowship they may be quick- 
ened in work, and may work to better advantage ; but, as ere- 
long becomes apparent, they come that they may lie down on 
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church cushions, and in passivity be borne, as by invisible 
powers, to a Mohammedan paradise. For the heaven of their 
thought is in its essential characteristics the very same with 
the paradise of the Mohammedans. The facts are ‘notorious ; 
instances of them can be found in almost all our churches. 
They are results of a confounding of apparent regeneration 
with real and full salvation. So prevalent has become the 
tendency to make such confusion, that many are affected by it 
of whom highest hopes are rightfully entertained. Soon after 
reception to church membership, they begin somewhat to 
slacken from their activity, relax from their earnestness, cease 
somewhat from the’ sensitive honor of their Christian faith- 
fulness. 

Po give the sum of the matter, men are saved through vital 
union with Christ. Salvation begins when they begin to have 
His life in them, to be themselves animated by it predomi- 
nantly, continually, increasingly. Because they are in Him his 
atoning work avails for them, as regards the past, and also as 
regards present and future, until salvation has become com- 
plete. The first completeness is reached when the spirit, hav- 
ing overcome hitherto, and in Christ still, triumphs over the 
last earthly enemy, which is death. The final completeness 
is reached with the consummation of all things at the resur- 
rection. So long as men remain here, their salvation is not 
yet complete. It is to be worked out, to go on towards com- 
pleteness by continual work. It is God that worketh within: 
receiving the inworking powers of a divine life, we are our- 
selves responsively to work out the practical fact. When those 
powers have been worked into and worked through the whole 
soul and the whole life, and thus worked out to the end, then 
transformation will be complete ; then we shall be saved, not 


before. 
Wituiam W. ADAMS. 


Fall River, Mass. * 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Rev. RowLtanp HussEy ALLEN was born in Norton, Mass., 
August 13, 1840, and died at Neponset, Boston, Mass., September 
12, 1872. His parents were Rev. Cyrus Williams and Mary (F olger) 
Allen. At the age of six years, while playing with some schoolmates, 
he overheard one of them using profane language, and at once said 
to him, Don’t you know it says in the Bible, “Swear not atall”? It 
seemed, as one said of him at that time, that he was a preacher then. 
At the age of fifteen he entered Phillips Academy at Andover, Mass., 
and graduated after a term of two years study. During this period 
he gave his heart to Christ, and formed the resolution to preach the 
gospel. He soon after united with the church in Hubbardston,-Mass., 
of which his father was then pastor. He never regretted his early 
choice, but rejoiced that he was thought worthy to preach Christ and 
Him crucified. Nay, he was willing to suffer, if need be, for one who 
had done so much for him. 

He entered Amherst College at the age of seventeen. His rank 
‘in scholarship was high, and he received at graduation the appoint- 
ment of “first class oration.” The Hardy prize for improvement in 
extemporaneous speaking was also awarded him; also, a prize in 
mathematics. At one time, being rather straitened in his pecuniary 
affairs, he wrote his friends that he felt he could even be contented 
with less, if he might be permitted to work for the Master. On leav- 
ing college, he entered the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass., 
and completed his education at the age of twenty-four. 

He was ordained and installed as pastor of the Congregational 
church in Canton, Mass., November tst, 1865, and dismissed at his 
own request April rst, 1867. He subsequently supplied for several 
months the pulpit of the Crombie Street Church, Salem, during the 
absence of the pastor-elect in Europe, and also the church in Pea- 
body. He was installed pastor of the Trinity Congregational Church, 
Neponset, February 8th, 1870, where he remained to the time of his 
death. During his ministry here several were added to the church 
“of such” (we trust) “as shall be saved.” 

Mr. Allen had a delicate physical organization, which was over- 
matched by his mental energy. As a preacher, he had clear views of 
truth, was a polished writer, and especially excelled in extemporaneous 
discourse. . 


Mr, Allen was remarkably genial and courteous ; constant and true 
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in all the domestic and social virtues ; ever ready to extend a helping 
hand to those less favored than himself. His beaming smile betokened 
the cheerfulness and hope which always characterized him. 

Among the products of his pen was the beautiful book, entitled, 
“New England Tragedies in Prose,” which, as has been said, should 
be placed beside Longfellow’s Poem on the same subject. He con- 
tributed largely to the newspaper press, was the Boston correspondent 
of the “ Advance,” and his monthly letters were always hailed by his 
many friends with delight. His humorous lecture, “ Popular Prov- 
erbs,” was a charming production. ; 

On the 15th of April, 1866, he married Miss Willianna Brooks, of 
Chelsea, Mass. She and an only child survive him. A short time 
before his death he was offered the responsible position of Secretary 
of the American Tract Society, New England Branch. He accepted 
this -office and was about to enter upon its duties when “ God called 
him.” 

Thus ended with Christian triumph and cheerfulness this useful 
and beautiful life on earth. To our poor vision it seems a mystery ; 
but “what we know not now we shall know hereafter.” The bud of 
promise which bloomed so fragrantly on earth, has only been trans- 
planted that it may yield a richer perfume in the paradise of God. 

W. B. A. 


Rey. Joun Marvin Cuapin was born in Springtield, Mass., May 
15, 1844, and died at the same place October 25th, 1872. His 
parents were Marvin and Rebecca (Stowe) Chapin. Devoted to 
God in infancy under the seal of baptism, his early religious impres- 
sions were vivid and strong. The desire to be a minister was man- 
ifested at this period, and was strongly shaped and printed on his 
heart, by the prayers and counsels of his sainted grandfather, Deacon 
John Stowe, late of Westfield, Mass. At the age of ten, he went to 
the family school of Rev. Sandford Lawton, of Longmeadow, Mass , 
and continued with him three years. Then for two years he was 
under the care of Mr. Hall, of Ellington, Conn. Here he was led 
to find the Saviour. It was in connection with the day of prayer for 
colleges. Mr. Hall was deeply interested in the spiritual welfare ot 
his students, and wrote to those parents whom he knew to be 
Christians, asking special supplication at the mercy-seat on that 
day. The day was one ever to be remembered by young Chapin, 
and by many souls whom God has touched and led to Christ - 
through his young servant. He made confession of his Lord 
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in the First Church of Christ, in Springfield, May, 1858, in his 
fifteenth year. The desire to preach the gospel now burned 
within stronger than ever. Accordingly, he commenced fitting for 
Yale College, first at Westfield Academy, then at Williston Seminary, 
and for the last two years of preparation, under the excellent tuition 
of the late Rev. Henry Martyn Colton, of Middletown, Conn. While 
here, in the winter of 1863, he very narrowly escaped death by drown- 
ing. He was skating with companions upon a very deep pond, and 
blinded by the driving wind and snow, fell suddenly into an air-hole, 
covered only with the thinnest ice. By the heroic exertions of a 
young man, who saw his extreme peril, while sinking the last time 
he was rescued and resuscitated. This made a marked impression 
on his mind. He felt that life was really given back to him from the 
grave, and a more setthed devotedness to the Master rested upon his 
heart. In 1864, he entered Yale College, and passing through the 
course with diligent application, and the honorable esteem of instruc- 
tors and classmates, graduated in the class of 1868. The following 
winter he engaged for a short time in business, as clerk in an insur- 
ance office in his native city, but soon was scught by the Home 
Evangelization Committee of Hampden County to do service for the 
church in North Blandford. So acceptable was he in public and 
private ministrations, that the people urged him to remain with them, 
and not pursue his plan of study in theology. But his own judgment 
coincided with that of friends, who thought a thorough seminary 
course an indispensable training for a man who hopes to accomplish 
much good as a pastor in New England. He entered the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut in the fall of 1869, and graduated 
June 12,1872. His industry and holy life during this course of 
study were a great comfort to his teachers, and were attended with — 
marked influence for good upon his associates. He was licensed to 
preach by Hampden East Association in the winter of 1871, and 
was heard with acceptance in many places. After graduation, he 
received a call to the pastorate of the old parish church of West 
Springfield. 

While a most difficult field, in some respects, for a young man to 
occupy, especially as following in a line of most eminent ministers, 
famed for pulpit and pastoral gifts, yet Mr. Chapin felt called of God 
to attempt, in this ancient church, the work he so desired to follow. 
He therefore, with great self-distrust, accepted the call, and was or- 
dained and installed pastor of the church June 19, 1872. In four 
months his ministry ended. His work on earth was done. His 
young life opened full of promise, exhibiting rare qualities and gifts 
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as a pastor among all classes of the people. His memory is very 
precious. among his people. The infant class and the saints of four- 
score years, to whom alike he had become closely endeared, mingled 
their tears, in heartfelt grief, at parting with their loved friend and 
pastor, as he was borne from the.shadow of his first pulpit to sleep 
with kindred dust in the beautiful cemetery at Springfield. His 
works do follow him. The precious seed sown in his brief ministry 
on earth is evermore bearing fruit unto eternal life. 
H. M. P. 


Mrs. Sarau Bupp Parsons, widow of the late Rev. Isaac Parsons, 
of East Haddam, Ct., died at Charlton, Mass., January 14, 1873, at 
the house of her son-in-law, Rev. Warren C. Fiske, in the 83d year 
of her age. 

Ske was born in Rye, Westchester County, N. Y., May 14, 1790, 
the second daughter of Underhill and Mary (Halsted) Lyon. Her 
father died when she was five years old, leaving to her mother 
the care of four little daughters. The mother being a lady of 
much energy and refinement, gave her personal attention largely to 
the instruction of her children. Feeling the need of greater advan- 
tages for their education, she removed with them to New Haven, Ct., 
in 1811. The younger daughters attended Mr. Herrick’s school ; 
but Sarah, feeling herself too old (as she afterwards said her pride 
told her she was) to attend school, availed herself eagerly of other 
facilities for adding to her book knowledge, and obtained a very 
creditable proficiency in Latin and other studies pursued by the young 
ladies of that day. At this time she was very fond of fashionable 
amusements, and a stranger to the love of God. But these vain de- 
lights lost all their charms for her when she found the pearl of great 
price. 

In 1815, Dr. Nettleton was invited to visit Mr. Herrick’s school. 
Most of the young ladies in it became very seriously impressed, and 
the work of grace extended into the churches. At this time, Miss 
Lyon became a hopeful subject of grace, and soon after united with 
the First Congregational church, under the care of Rev. Nathaniel 
W. Taylor. 

She married the Rev. Isaac Parsons, of East Haddam, January 
21, 1819. They had six children: Mary, wife of Dr. S. E. Swift, of 
Colchester — not now living ; Harriet, wife of Rev. W. C. Fiske, of 
Charlton, Mass. ; Henry M., colleague pastor of the Union Congre- 
gational Church, Boston, Mass. ; and Elizabeth I, wife of Zechariah 
Cone, Esq., of East Haddam. ‘The other two died in infancy. 
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Mrs. Parsons removed her connection to the church of which her 
husband was pastor early in the year 1820, and remained a most 
consistent and worthy member of it until her death. She was a 
high-toned Christian, intelligent, and settled in her views of truth 
and duty. Having renounced the beggarly elements of the world, 
she had no desire to come again into bondage. One was her Mas- 
ter, even Christ, and it was her wish and purpose to have every 
thought brought into captivity to Him. 

She was a model minister’s wife. To fervent piety, she added a 
quiet dignity, an easy affability, an habitual cheerfulness, untiring in- 
dustry, and wise economy. “The heart of her husband safely 
trusted in her.” “She did him good, and not evil, all the days of 
his life.” Not only at home, but also in the parish, she was a help- 
meet for him. The testimony is one and the same from all who 
knew her in the days of her activity, and the sphere of her life work, 
namely, that she was a woman of rare gifts and graces, of rare dis- 
cretion and usefulness. 

As a mother, she was wise in counsel and faithful in training, 
while she was tender in affection and genial in sympathy. “Her 
children arise up and call her blessed.” 

The end of life came to her suddenly, but death was neither 
unlooked for nor unwelcome. She had been enfeebled by partial 
paralysis for two or three years, but the “inward man was renewed 
day by day.” In a true Christian life of almost sixty years, the joy 
of the Lord had been her strength, and we cannot doubt that in 
death were underneath her the everlasting arms. 

Her funeral was attended by a large assembly of friends at the 
First Congregational Church in East Haddam, Jan. 17. The pas- 
tor, Rev. Salmon McCall, selected as a text, having fit illustration in ~ 
her life, Luke ii: 37, 38. “ And she was a widow of about fourscore 
and four years, which departed not from the temple, but served God 
with fasting and prayers night and day. And she coming in that in- 
stant, gave thanks likewise unto the Lord, and spoke of him to all 
them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.” 

Rev. Samuel Willard, of Colchester, assisted in the services. Her 
remains were reverently laid by the side of her honored husband, in 
the assured hope of a joyful and glorious resurrection. ; 

S. MCC, 


Rey. Joun Evans Bray died at Newburyport, Mass., April 30, 1873, 
aged eighty-five years five months and two days. His father, Rev. 
Thomas Wells Bray, was pastor of the church in North Guilford, 
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Conn., from Dec. 31, 1766, to April 23, 1808 ; and during his long 
and successful ministry aided many ‘young men in their studies pre- 
paratory to entering college, among whom was Lyman Beecher. 

The subject of this sketch was born at North Guilford, Noy. 28, 
1787. His mother’s maiden name was Sarah Robinson. He was 
the sixth son, and ninth born, of eleven children. He lived at home 
till 1806, when he went to reside with a brother in Portland, Me., 
and the next year entered the academy at Fryeburg, to complete his 
preparation for college. The death of his father, in 1808, recalled 
him to his native place, and compelled him to abandon the hope of 
obtaining a collegiate education. Until 1816, he engaged in various 
kinds of business, teaching school a part of the time. His desire 
to enter the Christian ministry now revived, and became so strong 
that he relinquished other pursuits, and began the study of theology, 
undér the direction of clergymen then settled over the churches in 
Portland. In the fall of 1818, he was licensed to preach the gospel 
‘by the Cumberland Association, and for several months following 
_ was employed as a missionary in Newfield and vicinity. ‘The pain- 
ful and protracted illness of a brother recalled him to his native 
State, and made such demands upon his time as to prevent him from 
seeking a settlement. Meanwhile he supplied vacant pulpits, and 
in the winter of 1821 taught a select school in North Guilford. In 
1823, he engaged in missionary labor in Northern Vermont, and the 
next year received a call to settle over a church in St. Johnsbury, 
which he accepted ; but owing to unsettled difficulties in the church, 
he finally declined to be ordained. May 16, 1827, he was ordained 
and settled over the church in Columbia (now Prospect), Conn., 
where he had already preached two years as stated supply. After a“ 
successful pastorate of five and a half years, he was dismissed, Aug. 
19, 1832, at his own request ; and two years afterwards received a 
call from the same church to become again its pastor, which he 
declined. From 1832 to 1834 he preached at Westfield, a village 
within the limits of New Haven, and through his instrumentality a 
church was there organized. From 1834 to 1842, he was acting 
pastor of the church in Humphreysville (now Seymour), where his 
labors were greatly blessed. But over-exertion in times of special 
religious interest impaired his health to such a degree that, he was 
compelled to withdraw from the active duties of the ministry. 

Removing to Clinton he purchased a small farm, in the care and 
cultivation of which he hoped to regain his health. This hope was 
partially realized, but he was never able to resume the stated duties 
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of his loved profession. In 1855, he removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he resided until 1867, when he became a resident of Newbury- 
port, Mass., where, with the exception of two years at Elizabeth, N. J., 
his remaining days were spent in the family of his only surviving son, 
and where, after a brief illness, he quietly fell asleep in Jesus. 

Mr. Bray was a man of active mind and tender heart ; resolute in 
purpose, catholic in spirit, and eminently genial and social. He 
loved the work of the ministry ; he loved to preach ; he loved to 
labor in revivals ; he loved the cause of missions ; and, to the last, 
felt a lively interest in everything pertaining to the kingdom of Christ. 
The evening of his life was marked with Christian serenity and 
cheerfulness. ‘Though impaired vision had passed into total blind- 
ness, he retained a good degree of physical vigor and mental spright- 
liness until prostrated.by his final sickness. A few days of suffering, 
and he was not, for God took him. 

In January, 1821, Mr. Bray was married to Miss Esther Parmele, 
of Clinton, Conn., who died Sept. 20, 1866. ‘Their children were 
John Henry, born June 20, 1824, died Jan. 1, 1836; Edward Par- 
mele, born Oct. 17, 1829. 

D. T.F. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THE Catholic Publication Society has issued two books! which may be 
read with profit by those who would understand the present position and 
claims of the papacy, as presented by its ablest adherents and advocates. 
Archbishop Manning, of England, is a man whose abilities are not to be 
trifled with, and we must believe that his sincerity is not to be doubted, 
and therefore whatever he utters, by mouth or pen, is to be examined with 
care and weighed with candor. In the second volume of “Sermons on 
Ecclesiastical Subjects,’ just published, he discusses topics of especial 
interest to his own adopted church, to the world at large, and Italy in 
particular. We cannot even outline his themes, for his whole volume is a 
model of compact writing, and his style is singularly clear and forcible. 
His chief object is to present the condition of Rome and Italy to-day from 
a Roman Catholic point of view, to vindicate the Pope, and to hold up to 
execration those who now compose the Italian government. He traverses 
the whole subject in its various and far-reaching ramifications, and finds 
that all those upheavings of mind and soul, all those manifestations of lib- 
erty, civil and religious, that have for a generation astonished and gratified 
the Protestant and freedom-loving nations, — all evidences of the de- 
cay and ultimate downfall of papal rule, at least in its temporal fea- 
tures, — are so many signs of fearful spiritual degeneracy, of a departure 
from the infallible teachings of the church, of a wide-spread and increas- 
ing infidelity that is enveloping the thinking, scientific, and scholastic 
world in a shroud of darkness. We will not stop to enlarge upon 
our wonder that Mr. Manning, with his broad culture and constant 
contact with the world, can be so wedded to the most egregious as- 
sumptions of the Pope and the Romish church; it is one of the singular 
phenomena of the times, a rebound from utter scepticism to unquestioning 
belief. Thus, he affirms, in regard to the temporal power of the Pope, in 
its political aspect, (1) that it is a power ordained of God ; (2) that it stands 
at least upon the same basis as all other rightful authority ; (3) that it is 
sacred by every right common to other powers, and by rights and sanctions 
which transcend those of all other authorities on earth ; (4) that it therefore 
cannot be resisted, nor can any one excite resistance against it, without sin 
against not only political justice, but against the ordinance of God. From 
these positions, carefully presented and defended, he deduces that the 


1 Sermons on Ecclesiastical Subjects. By Henry Edward, Archbishop 
of Westminster. Vol. II, New York: Catholic Publication Society. 12mo, 


Pp- 311. $2.00: 
My Clerical Friends and their Relations to Modern Thoughts. New York: 


Catholic Publication Society. 12mo. pp. 324. $1.50. 
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overthrow of the temporal power of the Pope — as if it had not been over- 
thrown — would be, in an exceptional and eminent sense, both unjust and 
dangerous to the Christian civilization of the world. Much that the arch- 
bishop says in regard to the prevalence of scepticism, and the eradication 
or exclusion of religion from educational and civil institutions, is true, and 
is set forth with great ability ; and what he says as to the fundamental im- 
portance of religion in all matters pertaining to human welfare, is also well 
put; but when he claims that both spiritual and temporal power belong to 
the Pope, and are always to be asserted and exercised by him, save when, 
as now, the Lord, for some wise purpose, interrupts the workings of the 
well-laid system, we dissent, and with us the enlightened thought of the 
age. 

The other book above referred to is a keen, well-written, and extremely 
plausible recital of the author’s journey from the discordant realms of the 
Established Church of England to the happy and unified dominion of the 
Pope. To say that the book is entertaining, is but small praise ; there is a 
quaint humor lurking on every page, that continually surprises the reader, 
and the weak points of the English Church are set forth with a precis- 
ion, a completeness, and an unction that would be amusing were it not so 
humiliating. The “sects,” of course, have due attention given to them, 
and the author proves by his own experiences and observations, to his own 
satisfaction, at least, that only in Rome can the earnest or weary soul find 
peace. In discussing the vocation of the clergy he says, with much truth, 
that “the very idea of a vocation to the ministry has died out of English 
society. The mass of our countrymen have so little esteem for the doc- 
trines of the Christian priesthood and the apostolical succession, that 
they can hardly be persuaded to treat them seriously. Even the vast major- 
ity of Episcopalians, both in England and the United States, neither believe 
their clergy to be true priests, nor wish them to be so. They respect them, 
often with good reason, for many pleasing qualities and personal merits ; 
but they do not regard them as dispensers of the mysteries of God, and 
would be much astonished if they claimed to be so.” This feeling is, we 
fear, not limited to Episcopalians ! 

The differences of belief in the Church of England are commented upon 
with much force; and he quotes the present bishop of Winchester, Dr. 
Wilberforce, as saying, ‘ The church of England had always within herself 
persons of extreme divergences of doctrine, a thing as inevitable as having 
different countenances on different men.” St. Paul said of any man who 
should introduce certain variations ef doctrine: “ Let him be anathema.” 
The bishop of Salisbury also says: “If legislation were to take place on 
many of these points,” 7. e. to attempt to enforce a uniform creed, “ it would 
break up the church.” “ No one,” says this writer, “entering an English 
parish church for the first time, could ever guess beforehand, if left to his 
own resources, what particular form of Christianity he was to hear, or even 
in what kind of ritual he was to take part.” “ At present,” remarks an 
English periodical, “the church of England is an embodiment of three 
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religions. It teaches one religion which can hardly be distinguished from 
Deism; another which is almost identical with Romanism; and anothe 
which may be defined as a sort of Methodism.” Naturally, after amplify- 
ing upon this prolific theme, which he expands so that it covers all Prot- 
estantism, he portrays the unvarying doctrine of the Romish Church in 
warm colors, and by the contrast makes a very plausible impression. In 
this country the author sees the land of rest, — the land of promise for the 
Catholic church; he is enthusiastic over the prospects of his faith in 
this western world, — over its inexhaustible vitality and its unexampled 
progress. We do not wonder at this ; we only wonder at the apathy of 
Protestants in view of the very apparent truth of his statements on this 
point. The Catholic has a right to be proud of his success here, —a right 
to laugh at the supineness of those whose civil and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions he is so vigorously and evidently too effectually assaulting. 


ANOTHER commentary! Rev. Dr. Cowles adds to his list of valuable 
books a critical, explanatory, and practical commentary on the Psalms, 
which he bases on the sound principle that any just interpretation of the 
Scriptures must assume that they were written so as to be readily under- 
stood by the average mind of their first readers, and especially must this 
be true of compositions prepared for the public worship of the sanctuary, 
to be sung or listened to by minds of the ordinary grade of culture. In 
his treatment of the Psalms, Dr. Cowles aims to present the special 
history that belongs to each, — the author, date, the occasion, the facts and 
the purpose, — and supplements these studies with the bearing of the prac- 
tical points upon Christian experience, and upon the moral duties of man to 
his Maker. More extended discussion has been allowed to difficult, con- 
troverted, and important Psalms, such as those which are supposed to be 
prophetic of the Messiah, and those generally called “imprecatory.” As 
an annotator, Dr. Cowles is judicious, and his series of commentaries has 
great practical value. 


A NEw Cyclopzdia of Illustrative Anecdote? has been issued by Messrs. 
Randolph & Co. A book of this sort, if judiciously prepared, has many 
uses. It furnishes interesting reading for a leisure half-hour, or even a 
few minutes, when a continuous treatise would hardly be taken up. Good 
anecdotes are sure to fix the attention of almost any class of readers, and 
they commonly enforce some lesson not difficult to be understood. For 
those who would illustrate truth in the Sabbath-school class or the pulpit, 


1The Psalms: with Notes, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical ; designed for 
both Pastor and People, By Rev. Henry Cowles, D. D. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 12mo. pp.-554. $2.00. 

2 The New Cyclopedia of Illustrative Anecdote, Religious and Moral, Origi- 
nal and Selected. With Introduction by the Rev. Donald McLeod, D. D,. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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the common-school room or the popular lecture, apposite facts and inci- 
dents are often exceedingly effective. Yet few persons can be expected to- 
have very varied resources of this kind, and the attempt to supply the want 
so arising is no new thing. 

So far as we have been able to examine, this collection appears to be a 
judicious one. It of course contains things old as well as new. Great. 
pains have been taken in gathering the facts from a variety of sources, 
and they are conveniently arranged under distinctive heads, or titles, so 
that what is wanted can easily befound. The design of the compiler seems 
to have been executed in detail with judgment and skill. The greater part 
of the anecdotes are such as some occasion might call for, and such as, if 
rightly used, in any form of public speaking or teaching, might add vivid- 
ness and power to truth. Of course to a teacher or speaker it is a great 
advantage to have at command anecdotes that are fresh; but even when 
the fact itself is not new, the mode of putting it may give it the effect of 
novelty to a good degree. We think the volume likely to be found an 
available one for the general purpose for which it was intended. It strikes 
us as richer than any similar collection we have seen. 


“THE Missionary World,” issued by the same house, is quite different 
in its character from the one just noticed. It is designed to be a treasury 
of condensed and accurate information in regard to the great work of Chris- 
tian missions. It is a notable fact that Christian missions have created a 
distinct department of literature; it is rapidly becoming, too, a very rich 
and extensive department, — one that no person can be ignorant of, and 
justly claim to be well educated. Geography, history, ethnology, and phi- 
lology, —not to mention several departments of natural science, —are 
greatly indebted to the observations and labors of Christian missionaries, 
the results of which have been embodied in missionary publications. 

In this book an attempt is made to present a condensed summary of in- 
formation in relation to the entire missionary work throughout the world. 
The materials are well arranged in sections, and a tabular view of mission- 
ary societies at the present time, together with a good index, are added at 
the end. Of course it is but a bird’s-eye picture of the vast field of evan- 
gelizing labor that can be presented in so small a compass; yet even thusa 
great amount of information is made easy of access. 

The author’s or compiler’s idea is good, but the execution unsatisfac- 
tory. It is only fair to state that the book is English, and has the usual 
faults of such books, in either lamentable ignorance or reprehensible omis- 
sion of American matters. The grand operations of our missionary socie- 
ties are passed over with very light touches; and important facts, such as 
are indispensable to a proper understanding of the present condition of the 
heathen world as related to missionary effort, are wholly omitted. Statis- 


= The Missionary World: Being an Encyclopedia of Information, Facts, 
Incidents, Sketches, and Anecdotes relating to Christian Missions in all Ages and 
Countries, and all Denominations, etc. New Yerk: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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tics are not brought down to recent dates, men and matters known the 
wide world through are passed by in silence ; and the reader can only re- 
gret that what should and might easily have been a valuable contribution 
to religious literature falls far short of its aim. It is not wise for our pub- 
lishers to reprint English books without a careful revision. 


PHILOSOPHICAL. 

W. R. Gree is a man who is troubled by various “ Enigmas of Life” 
which he cannot solve, a state of mind with which all can sympathize to a 
greater or less extent. He discusses them fearlessly, and with no little 
originality, but at the end is no nearer a satisfactory result than when he 
began ; indeed, his reasonings and deductions only seem to depress and 
confuse him. The difficulty is, he tries to comprehend the incomprehen- 
sible, to know the unknowable, to explain the inexplicable. 

The topics he selects are those which very largely engage the thought- 
ful minds of the day, which involve man’s present and future welfare. He 
evidently has no pet theories to advance, and is outside of any and all the- 
ologies. He expresses a belief in only two things, —a Creator, and a con- 
tinued life beyond the grave ; and even this belief is without reason, is 
but a mere assumption, —a relic, he surmises, of early religious training, 
when the mind is 

“Wax to receive, and marble to retain.” 


There is no cogent proof of a Creator, and visible and ascertainable phe- 
nomena give no countenance to the theory of a future or spiritual life ; 
yet he admits the possibility, and perhaps the probability, and so has a 
basis for his discussions. In his first essay, “ Realizable Ideals,” he at- 
tempts to show that our highest ideals may possibly be reached, that evil 
may be eradicated, that sin and suffering, caused by man, may be cured by 
man. But he finds, Jer contra, that as the race improves (if it does), “our 
growing tenderness to suffering is accompanied with a corresponding gen- 
tleness towards wrong. Our morality grows laxer as our hearts grow softer. 
We are nearly as charitable to the sinner as to the sufferer. We condemn 
nothing very bitterly. We punish nothing very severely. . . Christi- 
anity condemns riches and the love of riches, as a snare, a danger, and 
almost asin. Yet in England and America, perhaps the two most sin- 
cerely Christian nations in the world,—one the cradle, the other the off- 
spring, of Puritanism,—the pursuit nearest to the universal one, the 
passion likest to a national one, is money-getting.” 

Mr. Greg next discusses the famous Malthusian theory, and is inclined 
to believe that, notwithstanding serious hinderances, the race may reason- 
ably indulge hopes of indefinite progress and attainment. He frankly 
admits that he can discern no flaw in the premises or argument of Malthus ; 
that, while population increases in a geometrical ratio, food can increase 
only in an arithmetical ratio, and that, ultimately, there must be great suf- 


1 Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. Boston : J. R. Osgood & Co. 12 me, 
Pp. 322. 2.00. 
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fering and misery; but, on the other hand, he detects traces of laws that 
may operate successfully in an opposite direction. Then follow essays on 
“The Non-Survival of the Fittist,” the “ Direction of Human Develop- 
ment,” and the “ Significance of Life.” In the essay “De Profundis,” he 
attacks Calvinism bravely and pointedly, and, as is usual in such efforts, he 
sees nothing good, nothing logical, nothing but a horrible incubus on the 
human soul, and he sums up by questioning whether a Calvinist believes 
his creed. But an opposite creed does not satisfy ; as, for instance, a Cal- 
vinistic father spends his married life “in furnishing souls for Satan,” 
because, according to his creed, an overwhelming majority of souls are to 
be eternally lost ; while the believer in a creed of universal salvation “has 
the privilege of calling into being nearly as many deferred angels as he 
pleases, of creating reversionary heirs of glory” ; and no matter whether he 
can support them or not, or give to them healthy bodies and moral train- 
ing, “for what is any amount or severity of transient suffering in a proba- 
tionary state, in comparison with that marvellous and enduring felicity, 
which, once in life, is their secure inheritance at last? and thus the doubt- 
ing man finds no comfort in either creed!” But here he reaches a remark- 
able conclusion: “It is, therefore, just this special claim to certainty, to 
absolute, authoritative truth, which is the inspiring and life-giving power of 
all religions, which is also the one false element common to them all... 
that religions hold and exercise their mighty and elevating sway over hu- 
man imagination and volition by virtue of the one fundamental assumption 
or assertion common to them all, which in all alike is false.” The discus- 
sion on prayer is more sharp and ingenious than convincing, and he finds 
that the only consistent prayer, if there be such, is, in substance, “Guide 
us aright, and deliver us from evil.” The last essay is, in many respects, 
the most satisfactory, and yet it leaves the reader in a confused, if not de- 
pressed state of mind, at a loss what to believe about himself either in this 
world or the next. The author would fain destroy without building up; 
take away what we now believe and give no substitute ; create doubts and 
leave us doubting ; propound a score of troublesome enigmas with no hints 
for their solution. We have given some space to the book that our readers 
may know something of the direction of speculative modern thought. Mr. 
Greg is always reverent, serious, evidently in earnest, and has a forcible 
way of expressing his ideas ; but he flounders beyond his depth, and fails 
“because he attempts to comprehend that which can be known to God 
alone. A well-balanced, calm mind can read the book with profit ; to others 
it will only be a prolific source of scepticism. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

ONE night last summer we looked up from our broiled blue-fish at the 
table of the Sea View House, at Martha’s Vineyard, as a quiet, modest- 
appearing gentleman took a seat opposite, and called for supper in a man- 
ner that showed that he knew the proprieties and capabilities of the English 
language in its relations to the human stomach. The conventional table- 
talk began to be enlivened by pithy remarks, so compounded of sense and 
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humor that we sat longer than was our intention, and ate more than was 
for our good. The mild-mannered man, with hair sprinkled with gray, and 
with a bright, self-possessed eye that looked through the spectacles (not 
eye-glasses) with keen observation, was reserved than otherwise ; but each 
and every remark was so really good—so apt — that when we rose we 
felt that our double meal for body and mind was to be remembered. 

A little while after we were introduced to our table friend, and found 
in him Charles Dudley Warner, whose “My Summer in a Garden” had 
made us and the public his debtors for all time to come. Zhen we under- 
stood the genial table-talk, and were pleased to find the man as pleasing as 
the author, — to find that his writings, instead of being mere flashes of 
genius, were true transcripts of what might be his every-day conversation. 

This by way of episode ; but it serves to introduce his last book, “ Back 
Log Studies,” ? one of the most charming, enlivening, humorous, and sen- 
sible books of the year, — one that appeals “ to every generous thought and 
grateful feeling”; and while it is in the highest degree entertaining, it has 
an ufidercurrent of seriousness that conduces to the solid profit of the 
reader. Hundreds of those who read the book never have seen a “back 
log,” and perhaps cannot tell what the words mean ; hundreds, too, know 
nothing of the cheery comfort of an open wood-fire, with real “andirons,” 
and a chimney that opens its broad throat to the sky; but even these un- 
fortunates can imagine that of which they read, and, to an extent, appreci- 
ate Mr, Warner’s musings. One great charm of the book is the continual 
outcropping of genuine, crisp humor, in places and in ways that are de- 
lightfully surprising and surprisingly delightful. The reader feels that 
nothing is attempted artificially by the author, but that the thoughts flow 
out naturally, that the effervescing humor must and will sparkle and bubble 
on every page. The opening paragraph is a fair sample of the humorous 
features of the book, while it also shows that appreciation of good points, 
that readiness and aptness in illustration, that go far towards making up the 
general character of the volume : — 


“The fire on the hearth has almost gone out in New England; the 
hearth has gone out; the family has lost its centre; age ceases to be re- 
spected ; sex is only distinguished by the difference between millinery bills 
and tailors’ bills ; there is no more toast-and-cider ; the young are not 
allowed to eat mince-pie at ten at night; half a cheese is no longer set to 
toast before the fire; you scarcely ever see in front of the coals a row of © 
roasting apples, which a bright little girl, with many a dive and start, 
shielding her sunny face from the. fire with one hand, turns from time to 
time ; scarce are the gray-haired sires who strop their razors on the family 
Bible, and doze in the chimney corner.” 


If this is not enough to tempt one to purchase and peruse the book, read 
this passage, which will be well appreciated by every one who knows what 
the cellar of a country-house is, and what it contains : — 


1 Back Log Studies, By Charles Dudley Warner. With twenty-one illustra- 
tions by Augustus Hoppin. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, Small quarto. 
$2.00. 
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“Who can forget the smell that comes through the open door [of the 
cellar], —a mingling of fresh earth, fruit exhaling delicious aroma, kitchen | 
vegetables, the mouldy odor of barrels,—a sort of ancestral air, as if the 
door had been opened into an old romance? Do you like it? Not much. 
But then I would not exchange the remembrance of it for a good many 
odors and perfumes that I do like.” 

Of Hoppin’s illustrations to the book, we can only say that we could 
wish them either omitted or better. 


WISHING-CAP PAPERS,! a new collection from Leigh Hunt’s writings, is 
one of the most entertaining books of the season, and it will have more 
than an ephemeral popularity. These essays are on divers attractive top- 
ics, and are full of good sense enlivened by humor, by charming descrip- 
tions of nature, and by racy comments on authors and books. None of 
these papers are long, and none are dry and tame. Each has its peculiar 
beauties, and the reader is led on from one to another in a very pleasant 
and alluring way. Weare carried back a generation by some of them, but 
always with entertainment and profit. Mr. Babson, better known to the 
world of letters as “Tom Folio,” has shown remarkable diligence and zeal 
in rediscovering these essays ; indeed, with a very few more. years of life; 
we are sure there would be nothing that ever came from the pen of Charles 
Lamb or Leigh Hunt which would escape his eye. His notes of explana- 
tion, and his brief, but always pertinent, comments, add much to the value 
of the volume, and make plain all the little mysteries that might otherwise 
trouble the general reader. 


WE give the titles of two excellent text-books, which we commend to 
school committees and teachers: Compendious Grammar of the Greek 
Language. By Alpheus Crosby, Professor Emeritus of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature in Dartmouth College. Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 
New York and Chicago. 1871. I2mo. pp. 370. Independent Sixth Reader: 
containing a Complete Treatise on Elocution, both Scientific and Practi- 
cal, illustrated with diagrams; select and classified readings and reci- 
tations: with copious notes, and a full supplementary Index. By J. Madi- - 
son Watson. A.S. Barnes & Co. NewYork and Chicago. 1872. 12mo. 
pp. 456. $1.50. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Scribner, Armstrong & Co., New York. 

Illustrated Library of Travel and Adventure. Siam, The Land of the White 
Elephant, as it was and is. Compiled and arranged by George B. Bacon. 12mo, 
PP. 347. BI.50. 

The Foreigner in Far Cathay. By W. H. Medhurst, H. B, M. Consul, Shang- 
hai. 1873. 1I2mo. pp. 204. $1.25. 


Year-Book of Nature and Popular Science for 1872, Edited by John C. Dra- 
per, M. D., Prof of Natural History and Physiology in the College of the city of 
New York, etc. 1873. 12mo. pp. 333. $1.25. 


1 Wishing-Cap Papers. By Leigh Hunt. Now first collected, Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. r16mo. pp. 455. $1.50. 
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The Lake Regions of Central Africa. Compiled and arranged by Bayard Taylor. 
With map and numerous illustrations, 1873. 12mo. pp. 397. §1. 50. 

Index to Systematic Theology. By Charles Hodge, D. D. 1873. 8vo. pp. 81. 
$1.00. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, together with a General Theological and 
Homiletical Introduction to the New Testament. By John Peter Lange, D. D. 
Translated from the German by Philip Schaff, p. p. 1873. 8vo. pp. 568. $3.00. 

A Commentary, Critical, Expository, and Practical, on the Gospel of Matthew, 
for the use of Bible Classes and Sabbath Schools. By J. J. Owen, D. D., LL. D. 
1873. I2mo. pp. 415. $1.25. 

The Gospel according to Matthew, explained by Joseph Addison Alexander. 
1873. I2mo. pp. 456. $1.25. 


from A. D. F. Randolph & Co., New Vork. 
The Historic Origin of the Bible. A Handbook of Practical Facts from the 
best recent authorities, German and English. By Edwin Cone Bissell, A.M, With 
an Introduction by Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, D. D. pp. 732. $2.50. 


From Dodd & Mead, New York. 
Play and Profit in my Garden. By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of “ Barriers Burned 
Away.” 16mo. pp. 349. 1.50. 
Questions of. the Day. By the Rev. John Hall, p. D., Pastor of the Fifth Av- 
enue Presbyterian Church, New York. 1873. 1I2mo. pp. 343. $1.75. 
American Pioneers and Patriots. Ferdinand De Soto, the Discoverer of the 
Mississippi. By John S. C. Abbott. 1873. 12mo. pp. 351. $1.50. 


from Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, New York and Chicago. 
Analysis of Letter-Writing. By Calvin Townsend, Counseller-at-Law. 1873. 
8vo. pp. 180, 
The Chapel Hymn-Book, with Tunes, for the Worship of God. 1873. 12mo, 


202, 1.25. 
Sah : From Providence Press Co. 


Manual of the First Congregational Church, Bristol, R. I. 1687-1872, Com- 
piled by J. P. Lane, Pastor. 12mo. pp. 233. 

From F. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

The Other Girls. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girl- 
hood,” “The Gayworthys,” “ Hitherto,” ‘ Leslie Goldthwaite,” “We Girls,” 
“ Real Folks,” etc. With Illustrations by J. J. Harley. 1873. I2mo. pp. 463. 
$2.00. 

Literature and Dogma; an Essay towards a better Apprehension of the Buble. 
By Matthew Arnold, p.c. L. 1873. 16mo. pp. 316. $2.00. 

From W. F. Draper, Andover. 

Synch a Emendations of the Authorized English Version of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Elias Riggs, D. D., Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M., at Constantinople, 
1873. 16mo. pp. 130. $1.25. 

From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

The Jubilee Singers, and their Campaign for Twenty Thousand Dollars, By 

G. D. Pike, with Photographs. 1873. 12mo, pp. 219. $1.25. 
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Dialogues and Dramas ; Public and Parlor Readings for the use of Dramatic 
and Reading Clubs, and for Public, Social, and School Entertainment. Edited by 
Lewis B. Monroe. 1873. I2mo. pp. 341. $1.50. 


From Roberts Brothers, Boston. 
Work: a Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. 12mo. pp. 443. $1.75: 


From American Tract Society, Boston. 


The Ministry we Need. By S. Sweetser. “The harvest truly is great, but the 
laborers are few.” I6mo. pp. 123. 75 cents. 


From A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. 

Logical Bookkeeping. The Logic of Accounts ; a new Exposition of the Theory 
and Practice of Double, Entry Bookkeeping. Illustrated by Examples and Mem- 
oranda for Students'and Business Men. By E. G. Folsom, A. M., Proprietor of the 
Albany Bryant & Stratton College. 1873. pp. 442. $2.00, 

The Nature and Utility of Mathematics, with the best Methods of Instruction, 
Explained and Illustrated. By Charles Davies, LL, D., Emeritus Professor of Higher 
Mathematics in Columbia College. pp. 418. $1.50. 

Responsive Worship ; a Discourse, with Notes. By Wm. Ives Budington, D. D. 
1873. 16mo. pp. 84. 60 cents. 

Independent Child’s Speller: Printed in imitation of Writing. 16mo. pp. 8o. 
25 cents. 

English Grammar for Beginners. By Stephen Clark, A.M. I2mo. pp. 192. 
60 cents. 

The Young Declaimer ; designed for the use of Pupils in Intermediate Schools. 
By Charles Northend, A.M. 1872. I6mo. pp. 205. 75 cents. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


The Sanitarian; a Monthly Journal, A. W. Bell, a.m., Editor. A. S. Barnes. 
$3.00 a year. 


The Upbuilding of Manhood. Sermon preached in the Broadway Congrega- 
tional Church, Norwich, Conn., January 26, 1873. By Rev. Daniel Merriman: . 
Norwich, Conn., Bulletin Printing Office. 1873. 


The Memorial Pulpit. Sermons preached at the Presbyterian Memorial Church, 
corner Madison Avenue and Fifty-Third Street, New York. By the Pastor, Rev. 
Charles S. Robinson, D. D, Commenced January 1, 1873, and published each 
week by A. S. Barnes & Co. $3.00 per year, or 10 cents single. Nos. I-27, inclusive. 


Manual of the Congregational Church, Hallowell, Me. 1790-1873. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Directors and Treasurer of the General Theo- 
logical Library, 12 West Street, Boston, April 21, 1873. 


The Publishers’ Weekly. Official Organ of the Publishers’? Board of Trade. 
F. Leypoldt, Editor and Publisher, 37 Park Row, New York. Vol, III, No. a 


An Examination of the Demonstrations of Davies’ Legendre. Showing how 
the Polygon becomes the Circle, by the Method of Newton. By Charles Davies 
LL. D., author of a full Course of Mathematics. New York: Published by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 111 and 113 William Street. 1873. 16mo. pp. 36, 
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QUARTERLY RECORD. 


CHURCHES FORMED. 


BLOOMINGTON, Il, April 3, 80 members. 
BOISE CITY, Idaho, May 4, 10 members. 
BY KON, Geo., March 30. 

CENTRE POINT, Io., May 2, 11 members. 
CLEAR CREEK, Kan., March 12, 12 mem- 


bers. 
DELL RAPIDS, Dakota Ter., 7 members. 
HARTFORD, Ct., Wethersfield Avenue 
Ch., 24 members. 
MACON, Neb 
MODESTO, Cal.. March 25, 8 members. 
OLYMPIA, Washington Ter., April. 
PEARL, Kan. 
POWHATTAN, Kan., May 24, 12 members. 
REDDING. Cal., April, 6 members. 
ROCKWELL. Io., April 29, 14 members. 
SMITH CENTER, Kan., April 27. 
VALLEY BROOK, Kan., May 28. 
WHITE CLAY, Kan,, May 18, 15 members. 
te ee Minn., May 18, 17 mem- 
ers. 
WYOMING, Ill., April, 14 members, 


MINISTERS ORDAINED, 


BEACH, GEORGE L., over the Ch. in Roots- 
town, U., May 21. Sermon by Rey. 
Heman Geer, of Edinburg, Ordaining 
prayer by Key. Horace W. Palmer, of 
West Andover. 

BRAGDON, JOHN, to the work of the Min- 
istry in Goshen, N. H., April9. Sermon 
by Rev George Rk. W. Scott, of New- 
port. Ordaining prayer by Rev. Levi 
Rodgers, of Claremont. 

CHANDLER, JOHN 8., to the work of the 
Ministry in New Haven, Ct., May 8. 
CHILDS, [TRUMAN D., over the Ch. in 
Chagrin Falls, O., May 21. Sermon by 
Rev. Hiram Mead, D.D.,of OberlinSem- 

inary. 

DAVENPORT, HENRY A., to the work 
of the Ministry in Stamford, Ct., June 
18. Sermon by Rev. H. T. Ford, of Nor- 
ristown, Pa. Ordaining prayer by Rey. 
Stephen Hubbell, of Long Ridge, Stam- 


ford. 

DEAN, H. B., to the work of the Ministry in 
Prescott, Wis., May 20. Sermon by Key. 
John W. Ray, of Lake Oity, Minn, 

DEXTER, H. MORTON, over the Union Ch. 
Whittenton, Taunton, Mass., April 30. 
Sermon by Rey. Henry M. Dexter, D. D., 
of Boston. Ordaining prayer by_ Rey. 
John O. Means, D.D., of Boston High- 


lands. 

HOWLAND, SAMUEL, to the work of the 
Ministry in Conway, Mass., May 7. Ser- 
mon by Kev. George M. Adams, of Wel- 
lesley. Ordaining prayer by Rey. Robert 
Crawford, D. D., of Deerfield. 

HOWLAND, WILLIAM §., to the workof 
the Ministry in Conway, Mass., May 7. 
Sermon by Rey. George M. ‘Adams, of 
Wellesley. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Robert Crawford, D. D., of Deerfield. 

HUTCHINS, HENRY L., over the Taylor 
Chapel Ch., in Newhallville, New Haven, 
Ct., May 27. Sermon by Rev. James W. 
Hubbell, of New Haven, Ordaining prayer 


by Rey. Leonard Bacon, D.D., of Yale 
Seminary. 

JENNEY, E. W.., to the work of the Minis- 
try in Hopkinton, N.H., June 4. Sermon 
by Rey. Jacob M. Manning, D.D., of Bos- 
ton, Mass. Ordaining prayer by Rev. John 
K. Young, D. D., of Hopkinton. 

KILBON, CHARLES W., to the work of 
the Ministry in Springfield, Mass., 
March 10. Sermon by Rev. G. Bucking- 
ham Willcox, of Jersey City. N. J. 

LEAVITT, BURKE F., over the Williston 
Ch. in Portland, Me., May 8. Sermon by 
Rey. George R. Leavitt, of Cambridge- 
port, Mass. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Jacob J. Abbott, of Yarmouth. 

OLLERENSHAW, SAMUEL, to the work 
of the Ministry in St. Paul, Minn., April 
2. Sermon by Rev. James W. Strong, 
D.D , of Carleton College. 

SCHLICTER, J. B., to the work of the Minis- 
try in Peace, Kan. ° 

SMITH. JAMES F., to the work of the Min- 
istry in Beecher. Ill, May 6. Sermon by 
Rey. William H. Beecher, of Chicago. 
Ordaining prayer by Rey. Moses Smith, 


of Chicago. 

SPRAGUE. WILLIAM P., to the work of 
the Ministry in New Haven, Ct., May 8. 

STONE, CLAKENDON A., over the Ch.in 
Southville, Southboro’, Mass., April 2, 
Rermon by Key. Francis N. Peloubet, of 
Natick. Ordaining prayer by Rey. John 
Colby, of Southboro’, 

TILTON, GEORGE H., to the work of the 
Ministry in Hopkinton, N. H., June 4, 
Sermon by Rev. Jacob M. Manning, D.D., 
of Boston, Mass. Ordaining prayer by 
Rey. John K, Young, D.D., of Hopkin- 


ton. 

TITSWORTH, A. J., over the 1st Oh. in 
Westfield, Mass., June 4. Sermon by 
Rey. William S. Tyler, D. D., of Amherst 
College. Ordaining prayer by Rey. Ralph 
Perry, of Agawam. 

WEST, P. B., to the work of the Ministry in 
Franklin, Io., May 29. Sermon by Rev. 
Samuel C. Fessenden, of Washington, 


MINISTERS INSTALLED. 


AITKIN, Rev. WILLIAM P., over the Ch, in 
Vergennes, Vt. 

BEASLEY, Rey. T., over the Ch. in An- 
tioch, Cal., April 29. Sermon by Rev. 
James H. Warren, of San Francisco. In- 
stalling prayer by Rev. A, F. Hitchcock, 
of Rio Vista. ; 

BELL, Rev. JAMES M., over the Ch. in 
North Hadley, Mass. Sermon by Rey. 
Julius H. Seelye, D. D., of Amherst Col- 
lege. Installing prayer by Rev. Warren 
H. Beaman, of North Hadley. 

BENNETT, Rev. JOSEPH L.., over the Ch.in 
Springfield, O., May 27. Sermon by Rey. 
Robert G. Hutchins, of Columbus. In- 
stalling prayer by Rev. A, Hastings Ross, 
of Columbus. 

CLARK, Rey. FRANK G., over the Ch. in 
Rindge, N. H., June 8, Sermon by Rev. 
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William J. Tucker, of Manchester. In- 
stalling prayer by Rev. Rufus Case, of 


affrey. 

CRUMB, Rev. JOHN H., over the Plymouth 
Ch. in Pittsburg, Pa., March 30, Sermon 
by Rev. James H. Fairchild, D. D., of 
Oberlin College. 

DOUGHERTY, Rev. JAMES G., over the 
Ch. in Wyandotte, Kan., May 20. Ser- 
mon by Rey. L. F. Kenyon, of St. Joseph, 


Mo. 

HITOHCOOK, Rev. A. F., over the Ch. in 
Rio Vista, Cal., March 15. Sermon by 
Rev. T. Beasley, of Antioch. 

JONES, Rev. CO. J. K., over the Ch. in Orient, 

.L, N. ¥., April 2. Sermon by Rev. 
Henry M. Scudder, p. D., of Brooklyn. 
Installing prayer by Rev. E. Whitaker. 

LEE, Rey. W. B., over the Ch. in Portland, 
Ct., May 8. Sermon by Rev. Thomas 8. 
Childs. D. D., of Hartford Seminary. 

MONTAGUE, Rev. ENOS J., over the Ch. 
in Fort Atkinson, Wis., May 6. Sermon 
by Rev. Charles W. Camp, of Waukesha. 

PALMER. Rev. CHARLES M., over the Ch. 
in Meriden, N.H., March27. Sermon by 
Rey. Asa D. Smith, D. D., of Dartmouth 
College. Installing prayer by Rev. Alonzo 
B. Rich, D. D., of Lebanon. 

SEGUR, Rev 8S. WILLARD, over the Ch. in 
West Medway, Mass., May 7. Sermon 
by Rey. Mortimer Blake, D. D., of Taun- 


ton. 

TILLOTSON, Rev. GEORGE J., over the 
Ch. in Hampton, Ct., May 29. 

TITUS, Rev. EUGENE H., over the Ch, in 
Farmington, N.H., April 29. Sermon by 
Rey. George B. Spalding. of Dover. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Harvey M. 
Stone, of Rochester, 


MINISTERS DISMISSED. 


ABBE, Rey. FREDERICK R., from the 
Cottage St. Ch. in Dorchester, Mass., 
June 4, 

ABBOT, Rev. EPHRAIM KE. P., from the 
Ch. in Meriden, N. H., March 27, 

ALDRICH, Key. JEREMIAH K., from the 
Union Ch. in Groton, Mass., May 13, 

ALLEN, Rey. FREDERICK D., om the 
Ch, in Canandaigua, N. Y., April 2. 


AVERY, Rev. JOHN, from the Ch, in Leb- | 


anon. Ct., April 29, 

BASSETT, Rev. EDWARD B., from the 
Oh. in Warwick, Mass., March 18, 

BENNETT. Rev. JOSEPH L., from the 
Plymouth Ch. in Indianapolis, Ind., 
March 24, 

BLISS, Rev. J. HENRY, from the Ch. in 
South Hadley, Mass., May 1. 

BOWKER, Rey. SAMUEL, from the Ch, in 
Raymond, N. H., April 22. 

COGSWELL, Rey. JOSEPH §., from the 
Ch. in Holden, Me., May 1. 

COLBY, Rev JOHN, from the Pilgrim Ch. 
in Southboro’, Masa., April 20. 

COOK, Rev. =ILAS P., irom: the Ch. in 
Windsor, Vt., May 15. 

CUTTER, Rey. MAKSHALL M., from the 
Ch. in Ashland, Mass., March 31, 

EMERSON, Rey. THOMAS A., from the 
Ch. in Wolfeboro’, N. H., May 14. 

FAIRLEY, Rey. SAMUEL, from the Ch. in 
Wellfleet, Mass., April 19, 

FOBES, Rev. WILLIAM 4A., from the Ch. 
in Halifax, Mass., April 29, 
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HALLOCK, Rev. LEAVITT H., from the 
Ch. in Berlin. Ct.. Feb. 5. 

HAYWARD, Rev. SYLVANUS, from the 
Ch. in South Berwick. Me., April 8. 

HIGGINS, Rev. LUCIUS H., from the Ch. 
in Lanark, Ill., March 5. 

HUDSON, Rev. ALFRED §&., from the Ch. 
in Burlington. Mass.. June 3. 

JEROME, Rev. THEODORE C., from the 
Pacific Ch. in New Bedford, Mass., March 
25. 

JEWETT, Rev, WILLIAM R, from the 
Ch. in Fisherville, N. H., April 1. 

KITCHEL, Rev. CORNELIUS L.. from the 
1st Ch. in Guilford, Ct., March 24. 

MERRILL, Rev. TRUMAN A, from the 
Ch. in Bernardston, Mass., May 1. 

MOORE, Rev. HENRY D., from the Vine 
St. Ch. in Cincinnati, O. 

NORTON, Rey. JOHN F., from the Ch, in 
Fitzwilliam, N. H., March 31. 

PELTON, Rev. GEORGE A., from the Ch. 
in Candor, N. Y., May 1. 7 

RICHARDSON, Rey. CYRUS M.. from the 
Ch. in Plymouth, N. H., April 1. 

SEW ALL, Rev. D. B., from the Ch. in Frye- 
burg, Me., May 1. 

SKEELE, Rey JOHN P., from the Ch. in 
Hatfield, Mass., April 29. 

TREAT, Rev. CHARLES R., from the Ch. 
in Marlboro’, Mass., April 24. 

VORCE, Rev. JUBA H., from the Ch. in 
South Meriden, Ct., May 1. 

WALKER, Rev. GEORGE L., D.D., from 
the Ist Ch. in New Haven, Ct.. May 19. 

WARREN, Rev H. VALLETTE, from the 
Ch. in Granville, Ill., July 1. 

WATTS, Rev. JAMES, from the Ch. in 
Union Grove, Wis., May 1. 


MINISTERS MARRIED, 


BREED — BRIGGS. In Chesterfield, Mich., 
April, Rev. D. P. Breed, of Utica, to Miss 

Briggs, of Chesterfield. 

BURNHAM— WELLS. In Farmington, 
Me., March 11, Rev, James Burnham to 
Miss Mary L. Wells, both of Farmington. 

FINKS — ROGERS. In Geneva, N. Y., Rev. 
D. W. Finks to Miss Nettie V. Rogers, of 
Geneva. 

KIDDER— GORHAM. In Jamestown, Ind.,’ 
May 1, Rev. Corbin Kidder, of Poplar 
Grove, Tll., to Mrs, Maria C. Gorham, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

KILBON— KNOX. In Manchester, Conn., 
April 8, Rey. Charles W. Kilbon to Miss 
Mary B. Knox. of South Manchester. 

KINZER—TURNER. In Hannibal, Mo., 
May 13, Rey. Addison D. Kinzer, or 
Union, To., to Miss Katie B. Turner, or 

SMITH — WOO 

— DWARD. In Chicago, Il. 
‘April 23, Rev. Edward H Smith, of Mor. 
rison, Ill., to Miss Jennie G, Woodward, 
of Chicago, . 


MINISTERS DECEASED. 


BATES, Rey. PHILANDER, in Ludl 
Vt, April 9, aged 62 ears. uh 

CLARK, Rev. HOLLIS 38., in Genoa’ Bluffs, 
Io., May 28, aged 35 vears. : 

DARLING, Rey. SAMUEL D., in Oakfield, 
Wis., May 5, aged 66 years, 
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DAVIES, Rev. J., in Radnor, O., aged 77 


years. 
EDWARDS, Rey. J. ERSKINE, in Long: 
wood, Mass., April 5, aged 65 years. 
GOULD, Rev. DAVID H., in Schroon Lake, 
N. Y., Feb, 16. 

KENDALL, Rev. CHARLES, in Windham, 
N. Y., March 19, aged 60 years. 

MAYNARD, Rev. JOSHUA L., in Williston, 
Vt., April 25. 

SABIN, Rey. LEWIS, D. D., in Templeton, 
Mass, June 8, aged 66 years. 

TERRY, Rev. JAMES P., in Albany, N. Y., 
April 20, aged 61 years. 

WILD, Rev. DANIEL, in Fairfield, Vt., May 
14, aged 71 years. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED. 


BYGRAVE, Mrs. CLARA, wife of Rey. 
Hilary, in West Boxford, Mass., March 
18, aged 21 years. 

CHAPMAN. Mrs. —, wife of Rev. Calvin, 
in Windham, Vt., April 14. 

CHENEY, Mrs. —, wife of Rev. L. W., in 
Mankato, Minn. 

CUTLER, Mrs. SARAH D., wife of Rev. 
Calvin, in Auburndale, Mass., May 11, 
aged 34 years. 
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FRANCIS, Mrs. HATTIE M., wife of Rev. 
C. W., in San Rafael, Cal., aged 36 


years. 

MERRY, Mrs. MELINDA G., wife of Rev. 
Thomas T.., in Machias, Me., April 8. 
NEWELL, Mrs. ESTHER M., wife of the 
late Rey. Israel, in Minneapolis, Minn., 

May 24, aged 68 years. 

ROCK WOOD, Mrs. EMILY W., wife of the 
late Rey. Elisha, D. D., in Peabody, 
Mass., May 21, aged 74 years. 

ROWLAND, Mrs. TACE W., wife of Rev. 
Lyman §., in Saratoga, N. Y., March 23, 
aged 37 years. 

RUGGLES, Mrs. NANCY W., wife of the 
late Rey. Samuel, in Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., Feb. 26, aged 82 years. 

SMITH, Mrs. MARY 38., wife of Rev. John 
C., in Rocky Hill, Ct., May 15, aged 58 


ears. 

STRONG, Mrs. MARGARET §,, wife of 
Rey. Edward, D. D., in West Roxbury, 
Mass., June 6, aged 52 years. 

WALLACE, Mrs. SUSAN A., wife of Rev. 
Cyrus W., D. D.. in Manchester, N. H., 
May 15, aged 54 years. 

WHITE, Mrs. PENELOPE R., wife of the 
late Rey. Morris E., in Boston, Mass., 
April 6, 

WRIGHT, Mrs. SOPHIA C., wife of Rev. 
Abiel H., in Cambridge, Mass., March 28, 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


BUSINESS MEETING. 


Tue Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Congregational 
Association (agreeably to notice in the “Congregationalist”) was 
held May 27, 1873, at 12 M., in Pilgrim Hall. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Hon. E. S. To- 
bey, and prayer was offered by Rev. S. L. Gerould, of Goffstown, N. H. 

The minutes of the-last Annual Meeting were read and approved. 

The Annual Reports of the Directors, of the Library Committee, 
and of the Treasurer, were read, accepted, and referred to the Board 
of Directors for publication. 

The following officers were then chosen for the ensuing year : 


President. 
Hon. EDWARD S. TOBEY, Boston. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Hon. WILLIAM W. THoMAS, Portland, Me. 

Rev. NATHANIEL BOUTON, D.D., Concord, N. H. 

Rev. HaRvEY D. KITCHEL, D. D., Middlebury, Vt. 

Rev. JACOB IDE, D. D., Medway, Mass. 

Rev. SETH SWEETSER, D. D., Worcester, Mass. 

Hon. SAMUEL WILLISTON, Easthampton, Mass. 

Rev. THOMAS SHEPARD, D. D., Bristol, R. I. 

Hon. Amos C. BARSTOW, Providence, R. I. 

Rev. LEONARD BACON, D. D., New Haven, Conn. 

Hon. WILLIAM A. BUCKINGHAM, Norwich, Conn. 

Hon. CALvin Day, Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. WILLIAM M. TaYLor, D. D., New York City. 

Rev. Ray PALMER, D. D., New York City. 

Rev. Wa. Ives BUDINGTON, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
' Rev. ISRAEL W. ANDREWS, D. D., Marietta, O. 

Rev. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D., Cleveland, O. 

Rev. NATHANIEL A. HybE, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Rev. JULIAN M. STURTEVANT, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Rev. SAMUEL C, BARTLETT, D, D., Chicago, Ill. 

Hon, CHARLES G, HAMMOND, Chicago, Ill. ~ 
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A. Fincu, Esq., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. WILLIAM E. MERRIMAN, D. D., Ripon, Wis. 
Rev. TRUMAN M. Post, D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. WILLIAM SALTER, D. D., Burlington, Iowa. 


Rey. 


GEORGE Mooanr, D. D., Oakland, Cal. 


Rev. HENRY WILKES, D. D., Montreal, Canada. 


Directors. 


Hon, EDWARD S. ToBEy, Boston. 

JOHN FIELD, Esq., Arlington. 

Rev. ALoNzo H. QUINT, D. D., 
New Bedford. 

EZRA FARNSWORTH, Esq:, Bos- 
ton. 

Rev. H. M. DEXTER, D. D., Bos- 
ton. * 

Henry D. Hype, Esq., Boston. 

Rev. JOHN O. MEANS, D. D., Boston. 


James P. MELLEDGE, Esq., Cam- 
bridge. 

Hon. RuFus S. Frost, Chelsea. 

J. RUSSELL BRADFORD, Esq., Bos- 
ton. 

S. D. WARREN, Esq., Boston. 

Davin N. SKILLINGS, Esq., Win- 
chester. 

Rev. N. G. CLARK, D. D., Boston. 

RICHARD H. STEARNS, Esq., Boston. 


Treasurer. 
SAMUEL T. SNOW, Esqa., Boston. 


Corresponding Secretary, Librarian, and Assistant Treasurer. 
Rev. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, Chelsea. 


Recording Secretary. 
Rev. DANIEL P. NOYES, Boston. 


Auditor. 
JOSEPH N. BACON, Esq., Newton. 


After some informal remarks, the meeting was adjourned. 


DANIEL P. NOYES, Ree. Sec’y. 
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THE 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS 


OF THE 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
PRESENTED MAY 27, 1873. 


Home at last! Only the workers in the interest of the Congrega- 
tional House and Library can fully realize the relief and joy the 
completion of the one, and the good beginning — with an earnest of 
the ultimate finishing — of the other most surely afford. True, there 
are many details to be looked after, and some heavy bills to be paid, 
and a large funded debt to be cancelled at some day, and alcoves 
and plastering and tiles for the floor of the fire-proof library building 
to be provided, to secure the convenience and safety of our increas- 
ingly valuable collection of books and pamphlets which have been 
the work of years to accumulate ; and so there is still a necessity for 
generous gifts; but the success now realized in the comfortable and 
convenient apartments already occupied by the active agencies of 
our great benevolent societies, in our Pilgrim Hall for ministerial 
and social gatherings, in our pleasant committee-room for associa- 
tions and conferences, trustees and directors of educational and 
religious institutions, in our family house, as a whole, simple, sub- 
stantial, grand, fittingly symbolizing the principles and polity of the 
founders of Christian and civil liberty here, — central in this their 
early headquarters, “ ‘his success now realized,” places Congregation- 
alism in a new attitude in its relations to other branches of the great 
Christian household, and in a much more favorable position to act 
its part in the world’s conversion to Christ. The directors of this 
association cannot, therefore, refer to the work of the last twelve 
months but with devout thanksgivings to God, and with sincere 
gratitude to kind and sympathizing friends. 

The year, now just closing, opened with the two estates already 
purchased, known as the club and Gardner houses, at the corner of 
Beacon and Somerset Streets, on their hands, without income, and 
available only for the proposed transformations. The plans prepared 
by the architects were found to require an outlay quite beyond the 
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means at even hopeful command. It was believed, however, that 
one hundred thousand dollars might be relied on as available by the 
time the work would be completed. Eighty-one thousand was in 
hand and pledged, the remaining sum was guaranteed by members of 
this Board, in the event other sources should fail. In the building 
committee, absolutely necessary changes in the two buildings to 
unify them and sketches for the new portions were outlined, which, 
when reduced to working plans, were found to be generally accepta- 
ble, and estimates brought the cost of substantially all that has now 
been done, within the assured sum of one hundred thousand dollars, 
This plan contemplated very little change in roofs, floors, partitions, 
plastering, cornices, doors, and general arrangements of the buildings 
already erected. To cut these apart, interlocked, as they were, by 
alternate layers of granite from top to bottom, both front and rear, 
and united by a sixteen-inch brick wall the entire width and from 
foundation to peak, to raise such ponderous structures, the one six 
feet, the other twelve feet, moving the latter twenty inches forward, 
bringing windows, floors, halls, and the solid granite ashler in each 
to perfect horizontal lines with the other, making, every way, one 
building out of the two, was both a delicate and difficult undertaking. 
As this seemed the only safe alternative, contracts were immediately 
made by the architects, Messrs. Cummings & Sears, for all the heavier 
work ; and this has been performed, generally, quite to the satisfac- 
tion of the committee in charge. It should be borne in mind by all 
the friends of this enterprise, that very little opportunity was afforded 
this Board for consulting their tastes or preferences in style or deco- 
rations, or appeals to the eye, any way. They found themselves 
pressed between the two iron necessities of making the most and the 
best of the possibilities of the case, or of abandoning the enterprise 
altogether. They chose the former, and the result, they can but hope, 
will be generally satisfactory. 

It was confidently expected that the rooms and stores would be 
ready for occupancy early in November, surely before the end of the 
year. But there were unexpected delays in adjusting the old to the 
old, and the old to the new, so as to make them harmonize in the 
one structure, besides an indefinite number of unforeseen, and so un- 
forefended interventions. It was not until the first of February, 1873, 
that any part of the building was fit for occupancy. The close of 
that month found the different societies contemplating a present res- 
idence here in their places, and it is believed that they have come to 
feel themselves quite at home. The American and Woman’s Boards 
occupy thirteen rooms, the New-England Secretary of the American 
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Missionary Association two, the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society two, the American Peace Society two, the City Missionary 
Society one, the New-England Secretary of the American Congre- 
gational Union one, the Congregationalist three, the Congregational 
Publishing Society occupies the corner store with its large basement, 
and the New-England Secretary of the American Seaman’s Friend 
Society has his desk there. All the Congregational benevolent su 
cieties, having offices in Boston, except the Education Society, are 
now here, found under one roof, doing the one great Christian work 
our churches furnish them the means of doing. 

The main building is now finished, and the stores are all under 
rent. The interior of the library, to complete which twenty-five 
thousand dollars will be required, has not been commenced. The 
walls, the windows with iron shutters, iron doors, iron, brick and 
cement floor are waiting the anxiously looked-for, prayed-for, and 
expected receipt of the sum named above, to give us, ere long, the 
best, chiefly because the most secure, library building in New Eng- 
land. Two large rooms on the fourth floor, now occupied by parts 
of the library, the large part of it being packed away solid in the 
attic, will be available for rent as soon as the library building is 
finished. Two parlors fronting Beacon Street, on the second floor, 
have not yet found the desired occupants. But it is believed these 
will soon be called for, thus filling the only vacancies in the entire 
structure. 

The directors have felt themselves justified in affording the rooms 
occupied by our benevolent societies at a rental nearly twenty per 
cent below what would be deemed a fair mercantile price. They 
had dared to hope that the responses from the churches to their 
numerous appeals would have been such that these rents would have 
been scarcely more than nominal. 

In raising funds, either by new subscriptions or contributions, or 
even the redemption of pledges relied upon, success has not been 
equal to our hopes or needs. The Fair, which opened propitiously, 
and for which ample provision had been carefully made, was greatly 
embarrassed by the breaking out of the epizootic on its third day, 
cutting down the receipts of the second day of over twenty-three 
hundred dollars to sums ranging from five to seven hundred dollars 
a day; so that instead of realizing’ the full twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars, as was reasonably expected, something less than fifteen thousand 
dollars were secured. The great fire of November gth immediately 
supervening, disabled not a few of our best givers, and cut down or 
entirely cut off some of our pledged subscriptions, and compelled an 
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outlay of over three thousand dollars for reinsurances, and to pay 
assessments on broken or crippled offices. These unlooked for 
drawbacks, together with a year’s interest on the two mortgages of 
one hundred thousand dollars each, general running expenses for 
the same period, and “the thousand and one” little things, with 
some not so little, necessarily incidental to such an undertaking, 
Fove given us a floating debt of something over twenty-five thousand 
dollars, for which it is necessary now to provide. This, with an 
equal sum to complete the library, shows an immediate want of the 
sum of fifty thousand dollars. With this in hand all would be com- 
plete and usable, and paid for except the mortgages, which could be 
provided for in due time. 

It is further to be said that but very few churches have contributed 
anything during the past year. It is still one of the unsolved mys- 
teries of the age, how the ecclesiastical descendants of the Pilgrims 
anywhere, especially in New-England, and more especially in Massa- 
chusetts, can withhold the small pittance of one fair contribution for 
this national, memorial, family, and, confessedly, much-needed home. 
As it is not now too late to lend “the helping hand,” it may be hoped 
that the two fifths of all the Congregational churches in Massachu- 
setis, and three fifths in Connecticut, and more than three fourths in 
the rest of the country that have, as yet, given nothing, will come to 
the rescue even now, and so identify themselves with this every way 
useful and important undertaking. It is quite certain that no similar 
object in behalf of and by any other branch of the great Christian 
household would be doomed to receive only such reluctant and 
scanty aid, such feeble and hesitating co-operation ; and yet not one 
of these branches so much needs jut this unifying, assimilating and 
invigorating home and centre of influence as the branch to which 
these very non-giving churches belong. 

The directors wish to express most cordial thanks to the executive 
committee, the treasurer, the officers, attendants and workers for the 
several tables, and all the contributors to the Fair which was socially 
so eminently and singularly pleasant ; and from no fault of theirs did 
it fail of satisfactory financial success. 

For receipts at the various tables, and an account of various direct 
contributions, and summary of expenses, see pages 14 and 15. 

The Library has received comparatively little attention except from 
the assistant librarian, who is continuing the slow but important work 
of cataloguing the pamphlets. For particulars, see report of library 
committee. 

For financial statement, see treasurer’s report, page 16. It should 
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be said that of the eighty-one thousand dollars pledged and in hand 
at the commencement of this closing year, about six thousand dollars 
have not been paid; upon only a part of it can the directors confi- 
dently rely as ultimately available. 

The dedicatory services of the Congregational House were held 
in Pilgrim Hall, February 12, 1873, at 2 o’clock p.m. The principal 
address was delivered by the Rev. William Ives Budington, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Brief remarks were added by a number of distin- 
guished friends. The address, remarks, prayer of dedication, brief 
history of the association, together with its charter, constitution, by- 
laws, and present officers, have been printed in a neat octavo volume 
of one hundred pages, having the engravings of the front elevation, 
second floor, and small map which appeared sometime since in the 
“ Congregationalist.’ It is well bound in cloth, and will be sold for 
one dollar, and will be sent to any address, postage paid, on the re- 
ceipt of that amount by the corresponding secretary. Only a very 
small edition has been issued. 

The directors wish to make especial mention of the generous and 
unsolicited gifts of different gentlemen, as follows, viz., the beautiful 
and substantial door: hinges, handles, knobs, bolts for double doors, and 
locks, by members of the two Congregational churches of New Brit- 
ain, Ct.; the fine chandelier in the librarian’s room, together with the 
pendants and brackets in the Beacon-street corridors, from Messrs. 
Cornelius & Sons, of Philadelphia, through Messrs. G. & C. P. 
Hutchins, of Providence, R. I., the latter adding the fixtures and 
putting them up with their own hands ; the gift of fifty dollars 
towards the chandeliers in Pilgrim Hall, from William Carlton, Esq., 
of Charlestown ; and the gift of pendants, fixtures, and putting up 
the same in Somerset-street corridors, by N. W. Turner, Esq., of 
this city. 

The directors can but hope that the next annual report will chron- 
icle the completion and occupancy of the library building, and the 
commencement of a sinking fund that will doom the two mortgages 
to an assured extinction. 


By order of the directors, 


ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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REPORT OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 


THE committee on the library have little to say, except that the 
books and pamphlets, and other articles of value belonging to the 
association, have been safely removed to the new building, where 
they are stored as suitably and conveniently as seems possible under 
the circumstances. 

The number of bound volumes is fifteen thousand eight hundred 
and eighty, — an increase of five hundred and eighty-eight over last 
year. The number of pamphlets added during the year is five thou- 
sand two hundred and seventy, making, it is estimated, nearly sixty 
thousand in all. 

Several valuable manuscripts have also been added to our collec- 
tion during the year, and among other matters of interest, a portrait 
of the well-known Parson Milton, of Newburyport, presented by his 
daughter, Mrs. A. M. Long. 

It is greatly to be desired that before another anniversary the new 
library should be completed, and our invaluable collections placed 
there in safety and in a position where they may be open to conven- 
ient consultation. 

For the Committee. 
HENRY M. DEXTER, 


Chairman. 


DONATIONS OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


Vols, Pam, 


Allen, A, 8.,Salem,O. . » ° . teens . 
American Aanidpacion Society, Worcester . 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Misstons: Bogioa . 
American Peace Society, Boston . . . . . 
Anderson, Rey. Rufus, D. D., Boston Highlands aps ’ . 
Ayer, Rev. F. D., Concord, N. H, . . 

Bassett, Rev. E. og Warwick F 


RE Os" Oe Viet Oe. 
ao 

r- nH 
tS 
~~ 


Blanchard, Mrs. C. R. D., Lowell . . . 

Bonney, Rev. N. G., Poquonock, Ct. . . Beare oe} anne 1 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. . . . : . ietan 1 
Brigham, Rev. David, Bridgewater eee . el” sas ote 8 
Bruce, Rey. Henry J..Ahmednuggur . +» + «+ + we wee 2 
Burgess, Miss Martha C., Dedham Aaa eet elite. | em re 22 
Bush, Rey. C. P., D. D., New York Coes 1 MOD, Oe ee ee a 2 - 

e ° ° . 


Chapin, 0. N., Melrose F 
Chapman, Rev. F. W., we, Hin, Ct. 
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Chapman, Geo. H., Saybrook, Ct. . : . 
Chapman, Rev. Jacob, Kingston, N. H. ° ° 
Clapp, J. B., Boston 7 x e . . 
Clark, Rev. 8. D., Post Mills, Vt. : 2 + ° 
Coffin, A. C., and Mrs. Henry Hill,Groton. . 
Congregational Publishing Society, Boston . . 
Cowles, J. D., Peacham, Vt. . “i A A e 
Cushing, Deacon Andrew, Boston ° < ° 
Drake, 8.G., Boston. . 3 . ° . . 
Dresser, Rey. Amos, Linwood, Neb. . arene 
Eaton, Rey. J. M.R., Medfield . fe : =, 
Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, Dedham, 3 Manuscripts. 
Eggleston, Rev. N. H?, Enfield, Ct. . ‘ . 
Ely, R. W., Chester, Ct. are . . . 
Ely, Mrs. R., Chester, Ct. : . . . . 


Evarts, Mrs. ——, Killingworth, Ct., 2 Manuscripts 
Frost, Hon, Rufus, Chelsea . : . . : 
Giles, Joel, Esq., Boston . . . ‘ 
Gilman, Rev. E. W., New York City ees . 
Green, Samuel A., M. D., Boston « . 


Hallock, Rev. William A., Jamestown, N. Y. . 
Hammond, Rev. William B., Acushnet . . 
Hanks, Rev. 8. W., Boston, Newspapers. 
Holmes, Rev. J. M., Estate of, Jersey City, N. J. 
Hooker, Rey. H. B., D. D., Boston . ° . 
Hyde, Rev. H. F., Pomfret, Ct. . .« . . 
Ketchum, Rey. Silas, Bristol, N.H. . . . 
Kingman, Abner, Boston . . e . . 
Kirk, Rev. E.N.,D.D., Boston . Ca ei . 
Kyte, Rey. Joseph, Alfred, Me. . . . . 
Long, Mrs. A. M., Chelsea, Portrait . . . 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, Boston 
McKenzie, Rev. A., Cambridge . . . . 
Means, Rev. James H., Dorchester . . . 
Merriman, Rey. William E., Ripon, Wis. . . 


Miller, Rev. William, Killingworth, Ct., 13 Manuscripts 


Newcomb, Miss H. D., Westminster, Vt. . 
Packard, Prof. A. 8., Brunswick, Me. . . . 
Parsons, Rev. E. G., Byfield . . . ° 
Punchard, Rey. George, Boston, Sranuearints . 
Raine, Canon, York, Eng. 2 . . . . 
Rice, Rev. 0. B., Danvers . . . . . 
Rupp, David C. M., Boston Highlands ° . 
Scotford, Rev. John, Neosho Falls, Kan. . . 
Scudder, M.8., Boston . . . . . . 


Shute, Eben, Boston . . . . . 
Silliman, Miss Lydia, Cheer Ct. . . ° 
Stockwell, 8. N., Boston . . . 


Thacher, Rev. George, D. D., tows City, To. . 
Thornton, J. Wingate. Esq., Boston . oF fr 
Tobey, Hon. E.8., Boston . . . 7 
Wheeler, Mrs, M. L., Burlington, Vt. . . ° 
Willard, Rev. 8S. G., Colchester,Ct. . .« 
Winslow, Mrs. Myron, Boston , . 
Winthrop, Hon. R. C., Boston Siege 
Woods, Samuel, Malden a ne ee 


11 


14 


a 


eee 


17 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM CHURCHES AND INDIVIDUALS. 


MAINE, 


Amherst, Rev. H.8. Loring .. 
Bangor, Prof. Wm. M. Barbour 
Bethel, Rev. D. Garland .... 
Cherryfield, John W. Coffin .. 
Farmington, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Foxcroft and Dover, Cong. Ch. & Soc. 
Garland. a Mother in Israel, by Rey. 

PPB Uityers: Oss a ss adhe. « 
Gilead, Rey. H. Richardson 
Gorham, Rev. Wm. Warren .... 
Kittery Point, Dea. Charles Duncan 
Minot, Rev. Joseph Smith ..... 
Sidney Centre, Joel Spalding. ... 
Southwest Harbor, Rey. Henry M. 

Perking and-wife sw. so + «es 
St. Albans, 3 individuals ...... 
Sumner, East, Herbert A. Loring . 


Union, Individuals a opiate slate’ tev-o v 
Waldoboro’, 1st Ch. and Soc, ve ets 
Woolwich, Cong. Me a) eeet's 
Yarmouth, Nie Gol el Pome 


Nrw HAMPSHIRE. 


Alstead, New, Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 
Bennington, Rev. Jas. Holmes . « « 
Campton, Dea. Wm. G. Brown . . 
Chester, Cong. Ch, and Soc. Sahel 's 
Claremont, * ‘* . 
Concord, West, SE meet een g 
Exeter, Rev. OC. P, Osborne. « » « 
Fisheryille, Rev. Wm. R. Jewett. » 
Franklin, Rev. Wm. T. Savage, D. D. 

ss A.B: Closson . 2. « « 
Gilmanton Centre, Cong. Ch. & Soc, 
Henniker, Individuals ....+.e-. 
Hillsboro’ Bridge, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 
Jaffrey, Rev. Rufus Case... « « 
Kensington, Rev. E. D. Eldredge. 
Kingston, Rey. Jacob Chapman, . 
Lancaster, Cong. Ch, and Soc. « » 
Mason, Rey. Daniel Goodwin. . 
New Ipswich, Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 
Pelham, Cong. Ch. and Soc., add’ 
Pittsfield, Rev. H. A. Hazen... 
Temple, Rey. Geo, Goodyear .. 


VERMONT. 


Benson, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Berlin, 
Brandon, ‘ HL se 
Charleston, West, Sab. Sch. 
Corinth, Tusley Daws> sie s 
Middlebury, L.B.M. . 
New Haven, Cong. Ch. and ‘Soe. 
Norwich, 
Peacham, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Chain’ 
berlain’s «a a aan tS 
Rochester, Rev. T. 8. Hubbard . oo 
6G Sarah J. Williams... 
Rutland, West, Cong. Ch, and Soc... 


Ct ate 

emral efleta 
Oe hie sa 6 8 @ 
Ceccs \aetiete cae 


eet 


$225 25 


$5 50 
20 00 
11 51 
5 00 
1 00 
1 00 
11 10 
6 00 


10 00 
1 00 
1 00 

13 00 


St. Albans, Gyles Merrill. ..... $25 00 
Stowe, Rev. B. F. Perkins ..... 2 00 
Swanton, 0.C.Long......- 1 00 
Townsend, West, Day, Daniel i. 
Bapdodk sliswdess erst soe ese 0) b 1 65 
$115 76 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Abington oe Ch. and Soc... « « « $25 80 
“(South )s 
additional Cee i 2 60 
Adams, North, Cong. Ch. ‘and Soc.. 30 00 
‘Amherst, E.8. Snell. . 2... 0 00 

mals Kod et Pah Meee ectaiC SOR « 4100 
Arlington, Sew. Cir.. Individuals . . 8 00 
Athol, Cong. Ch. and Soc. .... 16 24 
Attleboro’ Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc. 

(West) additional ..-...+-e 4 00 
Ayer, Individuals ....sceeee 8 00 
Belmont, Waverley, afriend .... 1000 
Berkley, Trin. Cong. Ch., Individuals, 36 00 
Berlin, Rev. Wm. A. Houghton «+ 25 00 


Boston, Shawmut Ch. and Soc.. . . 1,160 00 


Highland ‘ © add'b « 434 25 
“© Dorchester 2d Cong. Ch. and 
Soc.. additional ..... 200 00 
«Park St. Cong. Ch. and Soe., 
additional ss. + « « 200/00 
ae Ezra Farnsworth, add’] . . 5,000 00 
«6 Hs Tobey . 0 ss) «6 » 3,000, 00 
ne J.C. Tyler & Co. . .. « « 1,500 00 
‘c Alpheus Hardy ..... - 1,000 00 
ss J.P. Melledge. . . « » « « 1,000 00 
i R.H. Stearns,in part ... 600 00 
es Fogg, Houghton & Coolidge, 500 00 
GS A.D. Lockwood. ..... 500 00 
a J.M. Pinkerton ....+.. 500 00 
Os Di. Coit; MID). . 6%. 6(250°00 
ze Chas. Carruth . .. +... 250 00 
ce C..C. Walworth ....,.-. 200 00 
ui Jordan, Lovett & Oo. ... 4127 50 
a Thank-offering .....-. 10000 
ub Rey. Geo. Gannett. .... 5000 
<s J, Ay Howard’ <7. << 6% «| 50,00 
Gs Otis Clapp. «+ .«ss-sec 5 00 
“ Mrs. M. G. Leavitt 2... 5 00 
OG W. H. Wentworth. . «+ - 5 00 
« Jas.Cooley ..++-eees 1 00 
J Albert Barnes Cooley .. 1 00 
ey Miss Sarah HE. Lane ..« « « 1 00 
Boylston, Cong. Ch.and8oc..... 16 00 
Braintree, Mrs. E. R. Waterman. . 1 00 
Bridgewater, Rev. Isaac Dunham 
and family . eres 5 3 00 
Brookfield, Onc: Howe, “additional . 10 00 
Sarah Gilbert .... 1 00 
Canibridgeportt Pilgrim Ch. and Soc., 65 20 
.D. Goodrich... 500 00 
OY Feel W.Fletcher.. 34 00 
Charlemont, Cong. Ch, and Soc. « « 7 00 
Charlestown, Ist “ in part, 250 00 
Rev. Jas. Aiken ... 1 00 
Chelsea, Miss A.M. Dutch. .... 1000 
ws Miss Elizabeth Davenport . 5 00 
ce Miss M. I. Chittenden ... 2 00 
Chesterfield, Rey, Edward Clarke . 5 00 
Richard Clarke .. +e 5 00 
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Chicopee 2d Cong. Ch. through its 
Pastor 6,6 6c 0 # 0s ale Cees 
Cohasset, 2d Cong. Sab. Sch.- - + + 
Coleraine, Rey. D. A. Strong, add'l. 
of Miss Rebecca Allen ..- 
Danvers, Ist Ch. and Soc., add’l .« « 
Dedham, afriend ...++s+-+ee 
Deerfield, South, Cong. Ch. and Soc. Fe 
“Rey, Simeon Miller, 
pa: 2d Cong Ch. and Soc... « 
Duxbury, W., Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 
Easthampton, Samuel Williston . 
Egremont, South, Individuals 
Enfield, Robert M. Woods . - « « 
Fitchburg Miss Charlotte Cowdin 
Franklin, Davis Thayer 
Gres Barrington, Ist Dene Ch, and 
OCs 6 6.6 a8 Arar 
Greenwich, Mrs. L. ie T, Pomeroy, 
Harvard, Luke Pollard. » + ++ 
Hawley, Hast Rane Omen OR ae eRe 
Hinsdale, Rey. Ephraim Flint . » 
Holland, ‘Cong. Ch. and Soc. « « « 
Huntington, 2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Hyde Park Cong. Ch. and Soe. . . 
Mrs. Diana Crehore . 
eS Mrs. Sarah B. peer 
Ht) David B. Fitts ... 
Lawrence,a Friend ... ° 
Lowell, Kirk St. Ch. and Soc. oe 
Lynn, 8. M.Bubier.. 2.4. 6s 
6" Rey. 'd..R. SE, * Cate 
‘¢ Mrs. Susan T. Hill. ee 
tye michard Tutes,. ost «1 . 
Lynnfield, Rey. Oliver P. ‘Emerson . 
Mansfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. ..- - 
Marlboro’ Un. “add'l, 
Medford, Miss Louisa Stinchfield 
(prev. ree’d $105) 2. wwe wee e 
Melrose, Cong. paters Soc... 


oe. a oS 


oe egret eee oe Bo oe 


Chee « « 


Millbury, 2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 
Monson, A. W. Porter... ses 
ss individuaisve «6 acre ve 
Natick, Rev. N. W. Sheldon .. . 
Needham, Grantville, ad@’l.... 
New Braintree, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Newbury, Byfield, es 
Rey. E. G. Par. 
BODE. + se 


New Marlborough, Mill River ‘Cong. 
Ch. and Soc..... 
Newton, Ist Ch. and Soc., > aad) Sis 
«Eliot Ch. and Soe., eee 
Cs “ads pasate Cen. Ch, and 
BOC. ek ela te a eee, oie 
Northampton, Ist Ch. “and Soc... « 
Northboro’ Ev, Ch. friends... 
Northbrid e, Ist Ch., balance. . . 
itinsville, Geo, Cruick- 
ve et Sele e ’ 
North Bridgewater, Porter Ev. Ch. 
and Sot; add'l. soc creme 
Oxford, Cong. Ch. and Soc... . 
Paxton, bis 
Pittsfield, ist) “2 
Raynham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Sab. Sch... 
Reading. Old South Ch. and Soc. 
ae Bethesda Sab. Sch.. . 
Revere, Miss M. L. Dewing . . 
Rockport, Ist Ch. and Soc... 
Salem, Tab. Ch. and Soc, ... 
‘Capt. John Bertram . . 
ee ANKE OOF ake uecearecee 


Pigtera 612 tae le 


eee ree 


Sandwich, Individuals ‘% 9 
Seekonk, 


Sheffield, Rev. Mason Noble, j jr. 


ee 
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$50 00 
9 93 
10 00 
5 00 
14 00 
5 00 


Oh oH ee 
f=} 
i—} 


bet 
ANOAn 
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Sherborn, Ev. Cong. Ch. and Soc. » $17 00 
Southbridge, Mrs. L. C. Swift ... 1 00 
South Hadley, Ist Ch. and Soc. > oon 5 00 
Taunton, Winslow ‘ . 30 70 

«Fast, Ev. Cong. ch. & Soc. 7 00 

se Miss Almira Lincoln .. e 1 00 
Topsfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. ... 26 00 
Townsend, Rev. G. ee Morss. « « « 10 00 
Wakefield, Saidie H. Norcross . . - 1 00 
Walpole, Cong. Ch. and Soc.. 2... 14 04 
Ware, Mr. Sage ..--.+-+-+e-e--s 109 50 
Watertown,J.H. Conant ..... 3200 
Wellfleet, Rey. Sam’l Fairley... 2 00 
West Boylston, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 13 50 
West Brookfield. a few friends... 6 60 
Westford, Rev. E.R. Hodgman .. 1 00 
West Newbury, 2d Ch.and Soc... 1000 
Westport, Mrs. Isaac Hicks ... e 5 00 
West Roxbury, Jamaica Plain, Cen. 

Ch. and Soe. . . « 100 00 
Weymouth, Un. Ch. and ‘Roe. (South), 13 00 
Wilbraham, Individuals ....-.-e 9 00 
Wilmington, Cong. Ch, and Soc. . . 15 30 
Winchester, Joseph H. Tyler .-. 2500 
Woburn, Ist Ch. and Soc. ....- 200 00 
Worcester, Old South Ch., a friend. 5 00 

Miss. Chap. << 88 5 00 

ve A.J. Boutwell .. 0. 2 00 

Ve Mrs, Geo. M. Pierce . . 1 00 

$30,157 89 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Bristol, Cong. Ch. and Soc.,add’l. . $50.00 
Providence, Cen. Ch. and Soc., Indi- 

viduals . « 60 e.0 one « 525 00 
Providence, Elmwood Ch, and Soc., 

Individuals ..6.eeeecee 5 00 
Providence, a A.C. Barstow . - 1,000 00 

Rey. David Shepley . . 3 00 
as Miss Nancy Marsh. . . 1 00: 
$1,584 CO 
CoNNECTICUT. 

Bethlehem, Rey. Geo. W. Banks.» $2 00 
Bolton, Mrs. Maria D. Moore. . . « 1 00 
Bridgeport, Park St. Ch.andSoc... 40 00 
Bristol, Rev. L. Griggs,D.D.. .. + 1 00 

Canton, Collinsville, Cong, Ch. and 

Soc,, add’l. . Suse, Bene 5 00 
Chester, Cong. Ch, and Soc, oe ee. , One 
Clinton, ‘* «.e 1100 
Colchester, Cong. Ch. a Soc. oe 144 55 
Cornwall, North, Beney. Ass’n... 11 00 
Danbury, Ist Ch., Individuals .. 5 00 

Rev .D.A. Easton... 1 00 
East Hartford, Individuals ..... 5 00 
Essex, Centrebrook, Rey. J.B. Stod- 

GOW Sse. a win’ GMO eee eee 5 00 
_ Fairfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc.. ... 53 00 

oe Southport, Cong. Ch. and 

Soc. os eee = ©6280'00 
Farmington, Unionville, Cong. oh. 

and S0G. .. 0 . < Clee 11 13 

Glastonbury, Cong. "Ch. and Soc... 108 64 
Frederick Welles... 25 00 


ii) 


ae ee” , Cong. Ch 
Greenwich, 2d Ch. and Soc., add 
Hartford, a few TriNGsins sees 

Geo. W.. RoGtis si) eis 
ee Mrs. Abigail K. Stone . 

st Cyrus Stone ..... 

Killingly, South, Cong. Ch. and Boc., 
Killingworth, Cong. Ch, and Soc,. . 


wees. 6h ake s: 
is] 
o 
c—) 
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Lebanon, Cong. Ch. and Soc...» « » $66 81 
Oe Goshen Society. ..+.. 1800 
‘Rey. Jobn Avery « «+» 2 00 

Middletown, 1st Ch., Individuals. . 32 00 

Naugatuck, Cong. Ch. and Soc... 37 55 

New Britain, S80. Ch. and Soc. ... 87 57 

New Haven, Rev. L. Bacon,D.D. . 10 00 

New London, Ist Ch. and Soe. «»e 101 56 

2d * - 218 86 

New Milfora, Cong. Ch. aid Boe. » « 124 76 

Norfolk. «- 4000 

Oid Saybrook, * st lat ky eee 

Plainfield, Rey. B. F. Northrop... 1 00 

Plymouth, Thomaston, Cong. Ch. 

ENG RDO OS Sates ee 54 64 

Pomfret, Abington, Cong. Ch. and 
Bogor sue ger eie 9)» ele 8 00 

Preston, Cong. Ch. and Soc, sie see OG 

Redding, Uy 6 80 

Reyurock, Deep River, Gua Oh. 

BOG. cesivecien snene teas 20 39 
Stafford, West, Cong. Ch. and Soe. « . 4 00 
Thompson, Rey. Thos. Tallman .. 5 00 
Vernon, Rockville, 2d Ch. ..... 2000 

Ne Rev. aes Pease, 
Sete tess 5 00 
se Taleottville, Gong: Ch. and 

Oc. 15 00 
Warren 8 friends of the new build- 

ing ..-. He CRO 8 00 

Washington, Cong. ‘Ch. ‘and Soc. « « 4 75 

New Preston, Rev. Hen- 

MUPRON ws os + + bs 9 one's - 10°00 
Westbrook, Cong.Ch.and Soc... . 41 65 
Winchester, West ‘Winsted, Cong. 

ODSUG BOG. . A ess os ee oe | 80.80 
Windsor, Misses Hayden. ..... 5 00 
Woodbury, Cong Ch, and Goes ane 4 00 

North ‘ oe OO 
Woodstock, Rev. N. Beach . a hse te 5 00 
$1,897 84 

NEw York. 

Bethel, oe suse 6 6 p-¢ « 0 #200 

Brentwood, BH. FB. Richardson ... 2 00 

Brooklyn, Ghnton Av. Ch, and Soc, 

PALS ise Vey. co) alr) oi) '0v sitte - 150 00 

Brooklyn, Rev. W. HH. Whittemore . 5 00 

Camden, Cong. Ch.and So0c..... 1100 

Floyd, Welsh Ch, « « « «6 + » eee 2 00 

Madrid, out station. «2.6. + ese 4 00 

Massena, LeviS8.Stearns...... 1000 

Miller’s Place, Rey. Aaron Snow . « 1 00 

ae York city, ‘hilo Tab. Ch, and ane Ye 

New. York city, Chas. L.Mead... 5000 

Oswego, Cong. Ch. and S0c,...-. 42 37 

Oxford, Miss Sophia Glover .... p Fa Wy 

Remsen, Welch Ch. ... +... 4 00 

Syracuse, Rey. J. OC. Holbrook, D. D. 5 00 

Utica, Ist Cong.Ch. .. 2. ee eee 7 00 

$553 82 

NEW JERSEY, 
Orange, Trin. Cong. Ch. ....-+- $10 00 

PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ebensburg, Rev. T.R, Jones. ... $1 00 
Philadelphia, Oen, Ch. and Soc, . . _ 30 00 
Jas,Smith...... 10000 

bd Mrs. Augusta E. Rus- 
HOLL 6G «(Gio euit) eae enene. aan 1 00 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Washington Cong. Ch. and Soc. .. 


SournH CAROLINA, 


Beaufort, John Conant... +e. 


GEORGIA, 
Atlanta, Rey, OC. W. Francis . . « « 


ALABAMA, 
Athens, 1st Ch. and Soc. 3, erie 6.16 
Marion, “ haNes fee. i6 

MISSISSIPPI. 


Hamilton, Cong. Ch. .....ee6 


TENNESSEE, 


Nashville, Un. Ch. and Soc. . 1 +e 


KENTUCKY, 


Camp Nelson, Ch. of Christ .... 


OHIO. 


Chariestown, Rey. Hinds Smith . . 
Mantua, 2 ch.members. » « « « « « 
Randolph, W. G. Dickinson .... 
Tallmadge, Beney. Soc. (of which 

from Rey, Chas, Cutler, $10)... 


ILLINOIS, 


Chicago, Rey. Wm. Patton, D.D.. . 
Mra. Comings. . «+» + +e 

WY Rey. G. 8. F. Savage .. « 

G3 K. A. Burnell. os os 8 » 
Danvers, Rev. H. D. Platt .« ...-. 
Galesburg, Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 
Lisbon, Rev. A. W. Curtis . . «+ 
Morrison Rey. E.G. Smith .... 
Ontario, Rev. H. M. Tupper .... 
Providence, Cong. Ch. and Boe. oe 
Springfield, Ist es ee 


MICHIGAN. 


Allegan, Cong. Ch. and Soe. . 
Battle Creek, Rev. J. Maile .« 
Detroit, M. J. Messinger . . « 
Mattawan, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Port Sanilac, Rev, Daniel Berney 


eevee 


° 
. 
5 
° 
° 


WISCONSIN. 


Appleton, Rev. Edward Ebbs. « « 
Arena, Rev. D. M. Jones. .» 
Beloit, Rev. A. L. Chapin .... 
Bristol, Rev. Thos. Gillespie hay 4 


469 


$57 92 


$25 00 


$9 00 


$3 50 
5 50 


$9 00 


$1 00 


$10 00 


$5 00 
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Delavan, Cong. Sab. pees eSutiete $5 be CALIFORNIA. 
East Troy, Cong. Ch. and Soc.. « e 0 
Fond du tae wee “ |, . 8472 | Antioch, Cong.Ch.andSoc..... $250 
us ** "Rey. F. B. Doe and Benicia, Rev. W. L. Jones. . «+ = « 2 26 
family... css see ew ee 5 00 | San Francisco, Rev. J. Rowell... 10 00 
Kenosha, Ist Ch. and Soc. .....- 7 00 = Rev. J. H. Warren . 113 
Royalton, Rev. M. L. Eastman... 1 00 - 
Stoughton, Rey. R. Sewell... +... 1 00 $15 89 
$77 75 MISCELLANEOUS. 
MINNESOTA. 
Ahmednuggur, India, Rev. H. J. 
Hutchinson, Rey. 8.R. Butler... $1 00 Bryce “a+ see se a eet MED Oe: 
Northfield, Rev. Jas. H.Strong. .. 5 00 | Constantinople, Rev.M. H. Hitchcock, 5 00 
Prairieville, East, Rev. L C. Gilbert, 200 | Eaton, P.Q., S.A. Hurd. ....- 3 70 
Wasioja, Rev. Chas.Shedd. ...- 3 00 | Erzroom, Turkey, Rev. J. E. Pierce, 5 00 
Two friends .-ceecsecersesee 2 50 
$11 00 | Medal Money «©. 2 e2eeeeeee 376 34 
Iowa. Pamphlets .eeeeeeseceece 1 00 
College Springs, Rey. D. R. Barker, $1 00 $418 04 
Council Bluffs, Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 10 00 
Danville, Rev. E.P. Smith. .... 3 00 SUMMARY. 
Decorah, Rey. E. Adams. .. «se 1 00 
Fairfax, Cong. Ch. and Soc... .. 7-05 -| Maine. "<0ers a" ete elles ee. anette een 
Glenwood, Rev. L. 8. Williams and New Hampshire ..- eee eee e 225 25 
EWVLEO drat ious ales ceeaile Raiy ered pene 200 | Vermont. << e« «2,010 se see =) DUNS 
Kellogg, Rev. Richard Hassell .. . 100 | Massachusetts . . 2 « « « © «© « « + 30,157 89 
Manchester, Cong. Ch. and Soc. . . 6 00 ; RhodelIsland. . es ee we oe © c « 1,584 00 
Marshalltown, “ cs sak DEE 7 15 | Connecticut. . os so ss «6 6 © « 1807 82 
New Hampton, Rev. Thos. Bayne . 100 | New Yorke cece ccrcceee 855 32 
New Jersey «eee ececsecrcese 1000 
$39 20 | Pennsylvania ...e eee eee e 18200 
Missouri. District of Columbia .. + ee 2 ee 57 92 
South Carolina. . 2. .ese eee 2900 
Brookfield, Cong..Ch. and Soe... ss $7 00 |) Georsia Vas o Wee © wes) eee 9 00 
Laclede, Rev. E. D. Seward .... 5 00 | Alabama. . . «ss es +6 «00 @ 9 00 
Neosho, Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 2... 5.00 | Mississippi cis aces wee ee 1 00 
—— | Tennessee .. 2.2 esccerceceee 1000 
$17 00 | Kentucky . secre ccucus 5 00 
KANSAS, QbIO ” eo .. 6s So si foe, ey ates) ro 
‘ Ding s" Sa els oc se ane nee ere ere 
Junction City, Rev. Isaac Jacobus. . $200 | Michigan .....0eseeee - 1300 
Manhattan, Cong. Ch. and Soc... . 3 ‘Wisconsin's. sa <« 6 eos) eke et te 
Minnesota’ <2 6s s 6s © etelere meee 
$5.40 | Towa.» ~.<°s 6.0 Re cre cnet 
NEBRASKA. Missourtl 6 is ave) <0! ete fal felleltenis inne nOO 
Kansas 2. sec eset eee sss 5 40 
Columbus;'Cash sees. os ee «S200 “Nebrasikn hee ete cee cen ene 8 00 
Jalapa, Rev. Thomas Pugh. .... 100 | California ....-eseeeeees 1589 
Santee Agency, Rey. A. L. Riggs. . 5 00 | Miscellaneous «i « sss ee 0 ee 41804 
$8 00 $35,825 93. 


RECEIPTS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL FAIR. 


TABLES I. Confectionery, $174.75, II. Cottage Street, Dorchester, $256.31. III. New- 
ton, $503.00. IV. South Boston, $952.85, V. Mt. Vernon, $708.80. VI. Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown, $426.68, WII, Framingham, $344.64, VIII. Union, $1,224.60, IX. Shawmut, 
$916.61. X. Chelsea, $816.85. XI. Cake, $182.92. XII. 1st Parish, Charlestown, $497.75.. 
XUI. Dorchester, $792.84, XIV. Newburyport, $369.50. XV, Donation, $290.83. XVI. 
Lynn and Swampscott, $615.16. XVII. Cambridge and Arlington, $438.32. XVIII. Chil- 
dren’s, $176.05, XIX & XX. Highlands, $1,059.12. XXI. Park Street, $1,322.15. XXII. 
Woburn, $315.97. XXIII. Mr. and Mrs. Baldwin, $110.17. XXIV. Flower, $549.80. XXVI. 
Fruit, $85.60. XXVII. Restaurant, $1,216.50. Door, $1,569.79. Secretary’s desk, $377.96. 
Hat and Coat room, $51.62. Total, $16,346.64, : 
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DONATIONS AND TICKETS SOLD. 
weet s and Salisbury Mills, Cong. Marblehead, Rey. EH. A. Lawrence . $5 00 
BOCm Nelsenisis—er si isis slaie cs #52 00 | Marion, a Hriend sls .°.csue 6 ele 6 5 00 
Amherst, Miss Mary Cooper.... 5 00 | Marshfield, Miss EstherSampson. . 5 00 
Amherst, N. H., Rev. Wm.Olark. . 10 00 Medway, Rev. Di -Santord s..65 eeu 2 00 
Ashby, Rey. J.M.Bacon....-. ‘ 2 00 West, Cong. Ch. . .. 6. 12 09 
Ashland, Neb., Ladies of Cong. Ch. . 8 50 | Melrose, Ladies of Cong Obie erens: 23 50 
Boston, Maverick Ch., cash, $145 25, Milford, Ct., Sew. Soc. of Ist Ch.. . 30 00 
tickets sold, $65 00... +... 210 25 | NewIpswich, N.H., Children’s Fair, 2 00 
BOsbOn, Mars HOX otc 20 6s 16 4 00 | Norwood, tickets sold ....... 2 50 
SeoMisses Ryder sy ss 5 400 | Parsippany, N.J., Rey. C.C. he 5 00 
« Rev. Geo. Punchard .... 2 00 Princeton, a Friend eniotiie 1 25 
Brighton, tickets sold ....... 2590 | Reading, Old South Ch., cash, “50 cts: 
Brookline, ladies of Harvard Ch. o-e 150-00 tickets sold. $14.00 . . s«scece 14 50 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Wm. McKay, 1 00 | Rochester, N.H., Miss Mary Knight, 2 00 
Cambridge, Mrs. Hamlett ..... 1 00 | Rushford, "Minn., Rey. W. W. Snell, 50 
Canterbury, Del., C. A. Boynton. . 1 00 | Salem, South Ch... s+ sce. 10600 
Castleton, Vt., Rey. Lewis Mrancis : 5 00 | Springfield, Rev. 8. G. Buckingham, 
Centreville, Cong. Ch. era carcass (ett) DeDis ens os, es) s,0) eels sas 20.00 
Chelsea, Misses Brooks ...... 10 00.| Stafford Springs, Ct., Rev. W. S. 
“ 6©*Miss M.I, Chittenden... 1 00 Hawkes and wife ..-.+s.s+s+-6 5 00 
“ — Miss Eddy, tickets sold. . 23 75 | Stamford, Ct, 1st Cong. Ch... .. 58 40 
Oonecordani., Ust-Chios co. 3 Se 56 00 | Swampscott, C. A. Torrey ..... 20 00 
Dedham, ladies of Allin Ey. Soc., Taunton, Broadway Ch. . . . -« 1 00 
cash, $72 00, tickets sold, $66 00, 138 00 = Winslow Oh... 2s «ee 9 00 
x. Andover, N. Be Individuals Pay 500.) rung, Comer Chivers: sass) ctuets omens L000 
E. Haddam, Ct., ote 7 00 | Union Grove, Wis., Rev. Jas. Watts, 1 00 
HK. Hampton, Ct., 3 oe 1 50 | Wakefleld, Cong.Ch. ....... 14000 
BHkonk, Ct., Rev. Joseph Ayer... 10 00 | Walpole, Mrs. Stetson ....+-e- 2 00 
Fitchburg, Rollstone Ch... .... 100 00 | Waltham, 2 Ladies... .. : 2 00 
Dady se « + 6 5 1 00 | Wellfleet, Young Ladies of Ist Ch. 5 77 50 
Francestown, N. H., ladies of Cong. Whitinsville, Friends ....... 1000 
Soc. Si sw a ww ee ww ee ©6118 87 | Williamstown, Rey. Mark Hopkins, 
inranklin, Cong, SOC: o1. «6 « « «« 65,00 DRO WEALD eO Uy CEO EOIN 10 00 
Granby, Rev. KR. Emerson ..... 100 | Winchendon, NorthCh....... 3631 
Hallowell, Me., Cong. Ch...... 1000] Winchester, cash, $176 00; tickets 
Hamilton, Mo., Rev. Geo. G. Perkins, 1 00 BOW, Pot OO iat. ss wa oS 210 00 
Hartford, Ct., Rev. Wm. H. Gilbert, 5 00 | Worcester, Dea. Lewis Chapin and 
Haverhill, Centre Ch., cash, $40 00, Willie'e seus. Net ip) ow! ei! sh vMiay witli 5 00 
tickets sold, $20 00. .....-.. 6000] Friend of hiscountry .......-. 1000 
Haverhill, North Ch., Young Ladies, 60 00 oo sis) ei acieenie 50 00 
Holliston, tickets sold . 2. ..«.- 1000 a oeeeeee 1200 
Hyde Park, D. B. Fitts. ....0. 5 00 we eee ee ere 5 00 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Rey. Jonathan —— 
DratiC ies, toni eniet cowetve Te 8 38-8, 604 0 1 00 $2,144 99 
Keene, N. H., Ladies of 24 Ch. «5s 10:07 —— 
Lawrence, Bliot Ch. Sab. Sch. ... 2000 Total receipts. . « « « » « « $18,491 63 
Mrs. Wm. A. Russell. . 25 00 “6 expenses «++e..- 38,562 19 
Wieigtan, tickets sold » «sees 7 50 —-— 
Lowell, High St.Ch.. ....... 10000 $14,929 44 
“Mrs. 0. R. D. Blanchard. . 10 60 
MEMORANDUM. 
Due by the Association — 
Notes payable for money borrowed . . ~+ $16,000 00 
Notes payable for work and materials ‘ 6 22,814 29 
Unsettled bills for alterations and repairs esti- 
mated at 5 5 C a S : r 4,546 00 
: ——— 43,360 29 
Less five $1,000 Michigan & Lake Shore Railroad 
Bondsvate75 per cent. 9 9s. ses 3,750 00 
Cashron, hander amis syns.) ea! = 1,030 83 4,780 83 
$38,579 46 


There are also pledges still unpaid amounting to $6,000. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
BUSINESS MEETING. 


Tue Twentieth Annual Business Meeting of the American Congrega- 
tional Union was held at the Lecture Room of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York City, on Thursday, May 8, at half-past three o’clock, Pp. M. 
Alfred S. Barnes, Esq., occupied the chair. Prayer was offered by the 
Rev. Alexander H. Clapp, p. D., of New York. 

A summary of the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees was pre- 
sented by the Rev. Ray Palmer, D. p., Corresponding Secretary. The 
Treasurer read a summary of his Annual Report for the year ending May 
I, 1873. On motion, it was 

Voted, That'the Annual Report of the Board of Trustees, and also that 
of the Treasurer, be accepted and published, under the direction of the 
Board of Trustees. 

On motion, the President appointed a committee to nominate officers of 
the Society for the ensuing year. 

The committee reported the following named gentlemen for the several 
offices of President, Vice-Presidents, and Trustees, all of whom were duly 
elected : — 


OFFICERS FOR 1872-73. 


President. 
Rev. RICHARD S. STORRS, JR., D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. Wm. IvES BUDINGTON, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ALFRED S. BARNES, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. : 
Rev. Henry M. STORRS, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hon. BRADFORD R. Woop, Albany, N. Y. 

Rey. O. E. DAGGETT, D. D., New London, Conn. 
Hon. Wm. A. BUCKINGHAM, LL. D., Norwich, Conn. 
Rev. Epwarps A. PARK, D. D., Andover, Mass. 
Rey. Mark Hopkins, D. D., Williamstown, Mass. 
Rev. Isaac P. LANGWORTHY, Boston, Mass. 

Rey. J. M. MANNING, D. D., Boston, Mass. 

Hon. EMory WASHBURN, LL. D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Hon. REUBEN A. CHAPMAN, LL. D., Monson, Mass. 
Rev. JOHN O, FISKE, D. D., Bath, Maine. 

Rev. Cyrus W. WALLACE, D. D., Manchester, N. H. 
Rev. H. D. KircuEt, D. D., Middlebury, Vt. 

Rev. C. L. GoopELL, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hon. Amos C. Barstow, Providence, R. I. 
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Rev. J. M. STURTEVANT, D. D., Jacksonville, Ill. 
S. B. Gooxins, Esq., Chicago, Ill. 

Rev. JuLtius A. REED, Columbus, Neb. 

Rev. GEORGE F. MAGOUN, D. D., Grinnell, Iowa. 
Rev. TRUMAN M. Post, D. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. ANDREW L. STONE, D. D., San Francisco, Cal. 
Rev. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. GEORGE L. WALKER, D. D., New Haven, Ct. 
Rev. SAMUEL HARRIS, D. D., New Haven, Ct. 
James Smitu, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hon. MARSHAL JEWELL, Hartford, Ct. 

A. S. Hatcu, Esq., New York. 


Trustees. 


Rev. Wm. IvES BUDINGTON, D.D. Rev. GEORGE B. BACON, D. D. 


Rey. Davin B. Cog, D. D. Rev. HENRY M. SCUDDER, D. D. 
Rev. ALEX. H. CLAPP, D. D. Rev. C. H. EVEREST. 

Rev. CHARLES P. BUSH, D. D. Rev. G. B. WILcox. 
Rev. H. Q. BUTTERFIELD. Rev. WILLIAM M. TAYLOR. D. D. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, Esq. S. NELson Davis, Esq. 
ALFRED S. BARNES, Esq. JAMEs H. Storrs, Esq. 

James W. ELWELL, Esq. Wo. HENRY SmiItTH, Esq. 
WILLIAM ALLEN, Esq. DwicGHT JOHNSON, Esq. 
SAMUEL HOLMES, Esq. J. B. Hutcuinson, Esq. 
ROBERT D. BENEDICT, Esq. Rev. S. B. HALLIDAY. 

Rev. T. J. HOLMEs. Rev. GEORGE M. Boynton. 


Officers appointed by the Board of Trustees : — 


Corresponding Secretaries. 


Rev. RAY PALMER, D. D., 69 Bible House, New York. 
Rev. CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, D.D., 20 Cong. House, Boston. 


Treasurer and Recording Secretary. 
N. A. CALKINS, 69 Bible House, New York. 


The meeting then adjourned. 
N. A. CALKINS, 


Rec. Sec. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE TRUSTEES. 
May, 1873. 


Durine the year which we now review, the Rev. Milton Badger, 
D. D., late senior secretary of the American Home Missionary Society, 
and for many years a trustee of the American Congregational Union, 
has finished his useful life, loved, honored, and lamented by all who 
knew him, and especially by all who had lived in close relations with 
him. His virtues and services have been already publicly and fully 
commemorated, and we need not speak particularly of them here. 
We recall, with tender memories, our long association with him in 
the business meetings of this Board, from which he was almost never 
absent, and how much we were refreshed by his genial and Christian 
spirit, instructed by his wise counsels, and encouraged by his faith. 
During his protracted illness we have missed him ; and now that we 
are sure that we shall see his face no more, we desire to place on 
record our testimony to his exalted worth. He was eminently a 
good and able man, and accomplished a noble work, and he has 
left a name that the Congregational churches will hold in enduring 
veneration. : 


With the present anniversary, the American Congregational Union 
completes the twentieth year of its existence. Originating in a want 
widely felt, especially by the young churches out of New England, of 
a centre of intelligence and intercommunication in relation to com- 
mon interests, and an agency for various forms of service connected 
with the multiplication and increased activity of our churches, it has 
wrought steadily on for a score of years. It has put into successful 
operation the system of effort originally projected. Its office in the 
Bible House has been a rallying point, to a certain extent, to the 
Congregational ministry in New York and vicinity, and to those who 
have come to the city from the remote parts of the country. Its an- 
nual reunion during anniversary week, by its example of Christian 
catholicity, has attracted no little attention even from the secular 
press, and has done something, it may be hoped, to promote a frater- 
nal acquaintance and a spirit of mutual respect and sympathy among 
those of different names who are actuated by a common devotion to 
the divine Master. It has borne an important part in the organiza- 
tion of those new movements among our churches which have char- 
acterized the period covered by its existence, and have rendered 
their co-operation more effective ; and above all, it has carried for- 
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ward, with a success beyond anticipation, the great work of aiding 
the new churches that were too weak to build from their own 
resources, in providing themselves with houses of worship. As the 
co-ordinate agency and necessary complement of the American 
Home Missionary Society, it has helped to give the missionaries of 
that society a permanent position for effective labor, and has so 
saved thousands of dollars to its treasury by putting the missionary 
churches in a condition to be self-sustaining. The trustees desire 
on this twentieth anniversary to congratulate the friends of the Union 
on the good which, in various ways, through the blessing of God, it 
has been enabled to accomplish. 


CHANGES THAT TWENTY YEARS HAVE WROUGHT. 


The review of our Congregational history during the last twenty 
years is very interesting and suggestive. Our position as a great 
fellowship of Christian churches has materially changed within this 
period. The new spirit awakened and the new measures inaugu- 
rated at the convention in Albany in 1852, prepared the way for the 
great council at Boston in 1865. ‘That in its turn set influences at 
work which resulted in the council at Oberlin, and the decision to 
hold hereafter a regular triennial meeting for the promotion of Chris- 
tian fellowship, and for consultation and incitement in regard to the 
work providentially imposed upon our churches. It has so come to 
pass that, as compared with twenty years ago, there is to-day among 
us far more of unity of purpose and greater facilities for effective 
co-operation and juster appreciation of our responsibilities to Christ, 
to our country and to the world. Our organizations for Christian 
action have been so adjusted in relation to each other that they are 
working in perfect harmony. They are now so few in number that. 
every Congregational church can each year contribute to all of them 
without feeling itself overburdened, and still leave room for such 
calls as may be occasional and special. What is most desirable - 
now is, that all our ministers and churches enter with heartiness and 
energy into the great work upon our hands. If all were ready to 
co-operate and to contribute, each year would witness a much more 
rapid multiplication of our churches and a wider application of our 
principles. No body of Christians could well desire better oppor- 
tunities than are now open to us. 


THE WORK OF CHURCH BUILDING. 


When Christian work has been wisely undertaken and prosecuted 
it has geneially happened that the fruits, after a time, have been 
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found to be much richer than were looked for at the beginning. 
This has been true in regard to the work of church- building, for 
which the Union became the chosen agent of the churches soon after 
it was organized. The necessity of this work and the great impor- 
tance of it as related to the whole home missionary movement, were 
’ but partially understood at first. Every year has more clearly shown 
the wisdom of the policy of laying permanent foundations for Chris- 
tian institutions in the new settlements at the very beginning, If it 
is not done then, the golden opportunity is lost. The possibility of 
receiving aid has encouraged new settlers to attempt building, when 
they would not otherwise have thought of such a thing. So the or- 
ganization of churches has been stimulated and the demand for a 
regular ministry increased. The result is, that a noble band of 
churches and ministers, representing the convictions and the spirit 
of New England, are found to-day established and influential at the 
more important points of the great States and territories into which © 
multitudes are pressing. 

The whole number of churches to which grants have been paid to 
aid them in the erection of their houses of worship, from the begin- 
ning of the church-building movement to the present time, is over 
eight hundred, a number greater than that of all the Congre- 
gational churches in Massachusetts and Connecticut taken together, 
and more than half as many as are found in all New England. 
Would even the most sanguine have dared to hope, at the beginning, 
for such results within so brief a period?. To this church-building 
work it is largely owing that Illinois already reports but fifty-three 
less Congregational churches than Connecticut ; Ohio three more, and 
Iowa twelve more than Vermont ; Michigan but seven less, and Wis- 
consin but five less than New Hampshire ; and that the number of 
Congregational churches out of New England, as reported by the 
“ Congregational Quarterly” for January, 1873, exceeds the number in 
it by three hundred and fourteen! These results certainly exhibit a 
progress beyond our faith, and ought to inspire us with new courage. 


WORK OF THE PAST YEAR. 

At the beginning of the present year, reckoning from May to May, 
about eighty applications for aid were on our hands. This was a 
greater number than the Board had any reason to expect the churchés 
would furnish the means of meeting within the year, It was deemed 
necessary, therefore, to request the superintendents of the American 
Home Missionary Society on the ground, to discourage other appli- 
cations for a time, except in cases where the necessity for building 
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was really pressing. At the same time, the facts have been con- 
stantly urged on the attention of the churches with appeals for the 
needed funds. If the remote effects of the burning of Chicago, and 
of the more recent conflagration at Boston be considered, and also 
the depression of the business of the country, and the stringency of 
the money market, occasioned by the severity of the winter, and 
other causes, it is not perhaps to be wondered at that the responses 
to these appeals have not been all that could have been desired. 
Still they have been such as enabled the trustees to go steadily for- 
ward with their work. The treasurer has, in nearly or quite every 
case, remitted the money pledged as soon as the requisite papers 
have been forwarded. Within the year, grants have been paid, in 
whole or in part, to fifty-six churches that have completed their- 
houses of worship, these grants paying the last debts. But all the 
while new applications have been coming in, less rapidly, however, 
than would have been the case but for the great number known to be 
already on our files. It is an occasion for thankfulness that so 
many churches have been helped to the conclusion of their struggles. 
At the same time, we cannot but regret that a work so fundamental 
to the enlargement and ‘prosperity of our Congregational heritage 
should in any degree be held in check for the want of more ample 
means. 

The churches to which grants have been paid during the past year 
are distributed among seventeen States and Territories, 


CARE OF PROPERTY IN CHURCHES AIDED. 


The entire value of the property invested in the churches that 
have received aid, is now considerably in excess of three millions of 
dollars. The churches owning these edifices stand in a special rela- 
tion to the Congregational Union. ‘They covenanted with it in an 
instrument duly signed and delivered, when they received its gift or 
loan, and as the conditions of the same, to do the following things, 
viz. : — 


1. To adhere permanently to the Congregational faith and polity. 

2. To maintain, perpetually, evangelical Congregational worship 
in the houses they were aided to build. 

3. To keep said houses insured, without interruption, in respon- 
sible companies. 

-4. To aid the Union in its work of assisting other churches to 
build, by making an annual contribution to its funds. 
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5. Ffnally, in case of failure to fulfil strictly these conditions, they 
bound themselves and their successors to repay the money originally 
received, to the treasury of the Union, to be used for the benefit of 
others needing help. 

There is a great task imposed on the Board of Trustees and the 
executive officers of the Union. It is necessary to look constantly 
and carefully after*the fulfilment of these conditions. Without any 
intention to do wrong, it is found that these churches are very liable 
to fail of keeping them. Sometimes, doubtless, the failure is through 
a very culpable negligence. But in many cases it may happen that 
the minister and the officers who signed the papers, and were ac- 
quainted with the terms of the contract between the people and the 
Union, are speedily removed by change of residence or death, others 
taking their places who do not understand the pledges that have 
been given. In some season of discouragement a people are tempted 
to sell their church edifice to some other denomination ; or they suf- 
fer it to stand closed for months, or even years ; or they allow its in-_ 
surance policy to expire; or they neglect to make the promised 
annual collection, or in some other way violate the engagements into 
which they entered when they accepted aid. In every such case they 
lay themselves under obligation to refund the money granted them. 
It legally reverts to the Union, and the trustees may at once call for 
its repayment. Thus a great and ever-growing work of care and 
supervision, often involving protracted correspondence, and some- 
times the employment of legal counsel, is imposed on the executive 
officers. Experience has clearly shown that in many cases it would 
prove but a waste of funds to build churches and leave the matter there. 
The Union, of course, has no power whatever, as it has no wish to 
meddle with the affairs of any church it has assisted. But it can, and 
must, if its officers are faithful, hold each church to the fulfilment of 
the legal contract executed when it drew the money which was granted 
it. 

THE WISE EXPENDITURE OF MONEY. 


It will readily be understood that in such a work as this of aiding 
in the erection of church edifices at so many remote points, great 
pains will be necessary in order to a wise expenditure of money. It 
will by no means do to give atrandom. From seventy-five to a hun- 
dred applications are annually on our files. Those who send these 
are liable, as persons interested, to deceive themselves and us by a 
wrong estimate of the advantages of the proposed position. Before 
a grant of money can be voted by the trustees of the Union, it must 
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be ascertained with certainty, by impartial testimony, gathered out- 
side of the place from which the application comes, that it does not 
originate in a scheme of land speculators, or in the mere wishes or 
impracticable projects of settlers themselves, but on the actual needs 
of churches judiciously organized at the proper time and place. 
Such testimony is in many cases furnished by pastors of churches in 
other places in the neighborhood. But the greatest reliance is 
placed on the knowledge and judgment of the superintendents of 
the American Home Missionary Society, who are placed in their 
several positions on purpose to explore the whole ground, and to 
organize churches where the demand for them is real. Of these 
superintendents, Illinois has two, Michigan two, Iowa two, Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska and California, 
one each; and with them a direct correspondence is maintained. 
No application is favorably received without the endorsement of the 
superintendent of the district from which it comes, and this is ordina- 
rily accompanied by one or more letters of explanation. Of course it 
is not to be expected that, of any hundred churches planted, every 
one should prove ultimately successful. No wisdom can foresee, in 
a new country, all changes of the currents and eddies of population. 
But through the superintendents, or others, on the ground, the most 
reliable information is obtained before any action is taken by the 
board. 


DIFFICULTIES CONNECTED WITH THE PAYMENT OF GRANTS. 


It is the well-known policy of the Congregational Union, in as- 
sisting churches to build houses of worship, that every house 
erected by its aid shall be finished free of debt. Great difficulty, 
involving often tedious correspondence, sometimes attends the 
closing transaction between the treasurer and those representing 
churches to which grants have been voted, when they desire to draw 
the money. As the Union is pledged to the givers of its funds to 
appropriate and pay them only under certain express conditions, 
nothing is left to the discretion of the treasurer. He has mo right to 
pay any grant till every condition has been complied with in good faith. 
Of course, in the great majority of cases this has been done when it 
has been so certified. The trustees feel obliged, however, to say, 
though they do it with reluctance, that in some exceptional instances 
there has not been that honorable frankness of statement and strict 
integrity in dealing which ought always to be expected of Christian 
men. In the paper entitled the “ Certificate and Agreement,” taken 
in connection with the “ Conditions,” distinctly stated in the form of 
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application always used, it is emphatically declared when the money 
granted in a given case is to be drawn, that ad/ the conditions of the 
srant have been faithfully complied with. In affixing their names to 
this paper, the officers of the church, or corporate body, aided — 
including usually the minister, deacons and trustees — solemnly 
certify, among other things, these three, viz.: that the lot on which 
the house stands is held in fee simple; that the house itself is 
insured in a reliable company, and that there is no outstanding 

claim on the house, 7” law, equity, or honor. It will seem hardly 
credible when we state that, in some instances, after such a certifi- 
cate had been given, it was ascertained that the lot was mot 
held in fee simple, or that the house was of insured, or was not 
free from debt! Probably those signing declarations not warranted 
by facts, have themselves sometimes been deceived for want of suf- 
ficient care. They have reckoned as paid, debts informally assumed 
by individuals ; and the persons so relied on have afterwards be- 
come embarrassed in business, or left the place, or died, without 
having made provision for the payment of them. But in more than 
ene instance it has happened that one of the very persons who 
signed the certificate in which it was declared that no claim against 
the church existed but what the grant of the Union would pay, has 
himself afterward brought forward a claim and urged it against the 
property. In the judgment of upright business men, transactions of 
this sort must be regarded as intentionally fraudulent, and a flagrant 
sin against the Christian charity that holds out a helping hand. If 
all debts are not actually paid, they must be so assumed, that those as- 
suming them become “egally responsible for them ; those to whom the 
money is due accepting the arrangement and giving the corporation 
holding the church property a full release, before the certificate and 
agreement can honestly be signed. It is earnestly hoped that every 
church to which an appropriation is made, will, when the time comes 
to ask the payment of it, rigidly conform in all truth and honor to 
the express terms of the grant. 


THE THEORY OF THE CHURCH-BUILDING WORK. 


It has been sought from the beginning so to systematize the work 
that the greatest practicable amount of aid may be rendered with the 
least possible discomfort to the pastors and churches contributing to 
the object. To effect this, it was seen to be necessary that by one 
- contribution each year to the Union, each church should secure itself 
and its pastor against repeated private appeals. ‘The efforts made 
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by the trustees in this direction have come to be pretty generally 
understood and appreciated. There is less and less disposition to 
attend to individual applications on the part of pastors and churches. 
Having taken up their contribution for church building for the year, 
and paid it over, they refer the applicant to the Union, that he may 
obtain his fair proportion of the common fund. They, with good 
reason, protest against being subjected to perpetual solicitations. 
When personal friends, or particular churches, having a special in- 
terest for any reason in a given case, make contributions which they 
wish to have applied to that case, in addition to the ordinary grant 
of the Union, these contributions are now very generally given - 
through the treasury of the Union as special grants, being credited 
to the donors and secured to Congregational uses. The advantages 
of this course, andthe danger of loss in giving funds without such 
security, become more and more apparent. The increased convic- 
tion of the wisdom of conveying all moneys raised for church erec- 
tion through the Union, in trust, has recently led the churches in 
New York and vicinity to form an organization, the design of which 
is to make permanently secure, by means of the Union, all the sums 
raised there for local church extension. ‘The Central Church, at 
Philadelphia, which last year placed in the keeping of the Union 
the larger portion of the fund raised for building its own edifice, has 
added to this another instalment the present year. It is thus that 
the Union is fulfilling its original intention, and promoting, by well- 
considered measures, the best interests of the Congregational 
churches. It is reducing to order and system the efforts of the 
churches in this department of Christian work, and giving unity and 
effectiveness to the movement. 


PASTORS’ LIBRARIES. 


As in other years, the Board has made some small appropriations 
for pastors’ libraries, but far less than could have been wished. 
They have appropriated a sum, not to exceed two hundred dollars, 
to send the “ Congregational Quarterly,” furnished at a reduced rate 
by the proprietors, to ministers. They have also sent a number of 
copies to those ministers whose churches have contributed and sent 
more than five dollars to the treasury of the Union during the year. 
A few copies of the “Bibliotheca Sacra” and of the “ New-Englander” 
have been furnished to ministers not able to become subscribers, 
whose churches contributed more than twenty dollars. A few sets 
of the back volumes of the ‘“ New-Englander,” supplied for the 
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purpose by the publisher, at a very generous reduction, have been 
sent to individuals whose great need came to our knowledge. How 
these have been received, may be seen from such quotations from 
letters of acknowledgment as the following : — 


“T received your circular asking me to subscribe for the ‘Quarterly.’ This I 
would do most cordially, were it in my power, having taken it and its predecessor 
the ‘ Year-Book,’ from the commencement up to the point of absolute pecuniary 
inability. I need scarcely say that I have always prized the ‘ Quarterly,’ the 
more so from}the fact that I ‘have been for the most part of the time for forty 
years the stated clerk of the Ecclesiastical Body with which I have been connected. 
Having never received a salary more than barely enough to keep soul and body 

' together, I now find myself utterly unable to secure the precious privileges of 
literary enjoyment in the religious periodicals of the day.” 


“Thave received so many favors from you and from others through your influ- 
ence that I am ashamed to ask for more, and yet, I do want the ‘ Congregational 
Quarterly’ exceedingly, but am not able to pay for it, as I am now alittle over 
seventy-six years of age, and my general health is not good, though I try to preach 
on the Sabbath, and to live on a salary that in New York or Boston would be 
called no salary at all. Our church is poor, and our parish also,” 


“A delightful surprise came to us last evening in the form of the ‘ Congrega- 
gational Quarterly.’’ Wife and I sat up nearly half the night feasting from its pages. 
I was quite ambitious to have my church self-supporting ; but with self-support 
come many deprivations. When the salary falls short I have to go without it and 
curtail expenses. One by one I have had to give up the magazines until the last 
one has been surrendered. You may judge, then, with what delight I look over 
these pages. It is next thing to a family reunion, and I can hardly keep back the 
tears.” 


As the offer of these periodicals has in some instances not been 
rightly understood, special attention is requested to the following 
restatement of it, made as explicit as possible : — 

1. The offer is zof made to those who are already subscribers, 
and able to take the publications for themselves. 

2. The “Quarterly” will be sent to any minister not included in 
the above-named class, when he sends a contribution of five dollars 
or more, and distinctly requests it. If a part of the year is past, the 
back numbers will be sent. 

3. The “Bibliotheca Sacra,” or the “New-Englander,” will be 
forwarded, if asked for, when the contribution, sent with the request, 
is twenty dollars or upwards. Back numbers forwarded as above. 

4. Money paid to the treasurer in repayment of loans from the 
Union, or money paid to be made a special grant to some church 
named, does not entitle to the periodicals. The offer relates to money 
directly given to the treasury. 
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s. The periodicals cannot be sent on the promise that a collection 
shall be taken and forwarded during the year. It is impossible for 
the officers of the Union to take the responsibility of collecting bills 
in cases where such promises fail. The minister may change his 
residence, or be removed from his post by death, and no collection 
be taken. 

We trust that these explanations will leave no room for misunder- 
standing, and the requests of brethren, in accordance with them, will 
in all cases be attended to with promptness. 


THE BOSTON OFFICE. 


The completion of the Congregational House in Boston, and its 
use by the various co-operative Congregational societies as their 
centre of operations, has involved a change in our office in that city. 
We have secured room No. 20 for our work, especially as connected 
with New England. 

The Union will act as publishers of the “Congregational Quar- 
terly,” and thus this valuable magazine, so useful and so honorable 
to the denomination, will be more fully than ever before the organ of 
the Union, and be issued from its office in Boston. While the Union 
sustains this new relation to the “Quarterly,” we are happy to an- 
nounce that the proprietors of the “Quarterly” do not hold the 
Union to any pecuniary responsibility in respect to it, but, on the 
other hand, meet a part of our office expenses. 

It is hoped that the advantages involved in our new office will be 
the means of bringing the secretary at Boston into still closer con- 
tact with the pastors and members of our churches. 


WHAT THE TIME DEMANDS. 


As a Board of Trust, standing, between the contributing churches 
and the churches needing aid, the, trustees are painfully impressed 
with a sense of the insufficiency of the funds placed in their hands, 
as compared with the number and urgency of the appeals made to 
them for help. Zhey deeply feel that the work ought to go forward on 
a more liberal scale; that aid ought to be extended to a greater num- 
ber of churches, and at some of the more important points larger 
grants, by loan or otherwise, should be made. But they can only lay 
the facts before those who love Christ, and freely offer their services 
for the safe transmission and careful appropriation of the funds com- 
mitted to them. They beg again to ask, *~ in view of the wants of our 
country and the calls made on us as Congregationalists, — if there is 
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no possibility of inducing every ordinarily prosperous Congregationat 
church to contribute something annually to aid in establishing, in per- 
manent form, free, evangelical, Scriptural churches at the many 
points where they are so urgently demanded. Except in the single 
year after the national council at Boston, éhe Congregational churches, 
as a body, have never taken hold of this work with the esprit du corps 
and the enthusiasm which the importance of the work requires. Ot 
the New-England States, the following statistics may be given. 
Maine has two hundred and thirty-nine Congregational churches. 
Of these only sixteen gave anything to the treasury of the Union last 
year. New Hampshire has one hundred and eighty-seven, of which 
only f¢wenty-six contributed anything. Vermont has two hundred 
and one, of which only twenty-seven contributed. Massachusetts, five 
hundred and three, of which only one hundred and seven contributed. 
Connecticut, two hundred and ninety-four, of which only seventy- 
six contributed. Rhode Island, twenty-five, of which only jive . 
contributed. 

Of the churches out of New England, taking a few States as 
specimens, it is found that of the two hundred and fifty-three Con- 
gregational churches in New York, but thirty-nine gave anything. Of 
the two hundred and four churches in Ohio, but twenty-nine gave 
anything. Of the one hundred and eighty churches in Michigan, 
but /i/ty-two gave anything. Of the two hundred and forty-one 
churches in Illinois, but fifty-seven gave anything. Of the two hundred 
and thirteen churches in Iowa, but sixty-three gave anything. From 
these statements it appears that in these eleven States only about twenty 
per cent of the churches contributed to the funds of the Union, and it 
is quite plain that when each minister, in all the States, shall hold 
himself bound to see that his church fairly bears its part in the great 
work of church building, the result must be at least one hundred 
thousand dollars placed annually in the treasury of the Congrega- 
tional Union. Are the majority of our churches content to be mere 
lookers-on, while some of their sister churches, with generous zeal, 
are doing so grand a work, and to have no share in the pleasure and 
the blessedness attending it? Strong resolutions in great meetings, 
calling on those who administer the several parts of the work of 
home evangelization for the continent, to enlarge and urge forward 
their operations, accomplish very little indeed if they are not made 
effective by liberal contributions throughout the year to enable them 
todo so. Letthe funds be furnished, and the work will be promptly 


done. 
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INVESTED FUNDS. 


It is confidently hoped that many who have ample means, have 
made, or will not fail to make, provision in their wills for the devot- 
ing of a portion of their property to the building of Christian sanc- 
tuaries, so thatfeven when they shall be themselves in heaven with 
Christ, they may still be helping effectually the progress of his king- 
dom on the earth. Very liberal legacies in some instances have 
been given and applied to the building of churches, which have be- 
come hallowed by scenes of Christian labor and privilege, and mem- 
orable as the birth-places of souls. In what way can any Christian 
invest a portion of his property with such certainty that it will bless 
his fellow-men and perpetuate his own good influence? 

The work of the Union would be greatly facilitated by the pos- 
session of a fund so invested that it would afford annually a certain 
amount which could always be relied on to supplement the occa- 
sional failure of adequate annual contributions, and to meet special 
exigencies as they arise. If fifty or a hundred thousand dollars 
could by means of liberal legacies, or direct gifts for the purpose, be 
secured and invested in this way, the power of the Union for effect- 
ive work would be greatly augmented. Who will help by his bequest 
or benefaction to establish such a fund,—a fund bythe income of 
which several churches may be built every year for generations to 
come? 

It only remains for the trustees of the Union to express the hope 
that the coming year of Christian work may be signalized by a far 
more complete co-operation of the prosperous churches, east and 
west, in the work of church erection, in which so much has already 
been accomplished, and so much more waits to be done. United 
effort, contributions from all our well-established churches, will give 
us all the resources we need, and rapidly add strength to our Con- 
gregational division of the great Christian host. 


Ray PALMER, 
CHRISTOPHER CUSHING, 


Secretaries. 
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Amount brought forward . $87,150 39 
At Philadelphia, Central Cong. Church, Pennsylvania, (Special) $15, 000.00 
“ Knoxville, (Special) 208.00 
* ——_ 15,208.00 
“ Jamaica, . Vermont, : $250.00 
Oy te = (Special) 250.00 
——- 500,00 
** Hancock and Coloma, Wisconsin, $400.00 
** Mukwonago, sé 400.00 . 
— 800.00 
“ Olympia, Washington Ter., (Balance) $154.00 
—_— 154.00 
Total amount paid to fifty-six Churches, $53,812.39 
To amount paid to Cong. Church at Altona, New Hampshire, for 
Parsonage, (Special) 67.00 
To amount paid to Pastors’ Libraries, 390.90 
To Salaries of officers and clerks, $7,881.00 
Rent of offices, New York and Boston, 869.54 
“ Office furniture and expenses, 221.83 
“* Travelling expenses of Secretaries, 601.93 
*¢ Postage, Telegrams, Express, and Stationery, 210.38 
‘© Printing Annual Reports and Circulars, 561,93 
‘* Home Missionary, for use of one page for the year, 200.00 
** Subscriptions to papers for office, 6.50 
*¢ Life Members’ Certificates, 23.35 
« Anniversary Meeting in Boston, 18.77 
10,495.23 
Balance in Treasury May 1, 1873, — 
$70,625.07 
Amount pledged to forty-seven Churches, $19,800.00 
Se in excess of funds in Treasury, 18,940.45 


We have examined the vouchers for receipts and disbursements in the annexed account 
and find them correct, 
Dwicut JOHNSON, ? 


JAMes W. Exwetn, § 4¥dtors, 


May 8, 1873. 


SAMUEL BURNHAM. 


For the second time, death has broken our editorial circle. On 
Sunday morning, June 22, Samuel Burnham fell asleep. Our 
readers need no testimony as to the vigor of his mind, the keen- 
ness of his wit, the breadth of his knowledge, or the kindness of 
his heart. All his life engaged in literary work, and particularly 
successful in periodical literature, he gave to the “Quarterly” his 
most affectionate labor. Especially many of the just but sparkling 
| criticisms which drew to our literary review the frequent notices of 
the press, were from his facile hand. Although in poor health for 
years after his graduation at college, there was little in contemporary 
literature which escaped his notice, so indefatigable was his industry. 
The amount of work done by him while feeble in body, was mar- 
vellous. It was always done cheerfully, genially, uncomplainingly. 
He had regained health when he came to the “ Quarterly” and he 
brought to it all his experience. His last work, on this number, 
was done only a few days before his death. 


We remember with more than common sorrow, his cheerful dis- 
position, his honorable character, and his faithful friendship. 


In all his writings, we do not believe there is a single line cal- 
culated to hurt the feelings of any human being, or one inconsistent 
with the highest Christian principle. 


A full notice of his life will appear hereafter. It is sufficient now 
to say that he was born in Rindge, N. H., February 21, 1833; 
graduated at Williams College in 1855 ; was then a member of the 
church in Rindge, of which his father, Rev. Dr. Amos W. Burnham, 
was so long the honored pastor; engaged at once in literary work, 
and continued in it, happy in the work and in a delightful home, 
until in Christian peace, he was suddenly called to his reward. 


THE 


Congregational Q uarterly. 
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LEWIS SABIN. 


Tue pastor of a country church in New England, half a 
century or more ago, belonged to a “ species ” which, if not now 
“extinct,” is passing so rapidly away that we do well to photo- 
graph and describe it while we may. Settled for life, he dwelt 
among his own people, mingled in their society, participated 
in their private and public affairs, baptized their children, sol- 
emnized their marriages, and buried their dead, till he felt 
himself to be identified with all their interests for this life and 
the next; and they, in turn, could not but connect him with 
all their most hallowed associations. United to them by a 
bond scarcely less sacred than the marriage contract, he was, 
as it were, the head of a family which embraced the entire 
population of the town, who looked up to him as a wife toa 
husband, or as children to a father, sat at his feet for instruc- 
tion, went to him for advice and counsel, and took for granted 
that nothing but death could remove him from the relation in 
which God had placed him. Educated probably at Cambridge 
or Yale, he was the repository of the arts and sciences, the 
fountain of wisdom and knowledge, the arbiter of disputed 
questions, the umpire of conflicting interests, the reconciler ot 
contending parties for the whole community. Sometimes he 
was the teacher of the town school, oftener he fitted the boys 
of the neighborhood for college, and taught the young men of 
the section “divinity,” zvaining them at the same time fraciz- 
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cally for the pastoral office, thus making the pastor's study at 
once the academy and the theological seminary of his times. 
Frequently he was not only the scholar, teacher, and preacher, 
but also the lawyer and justice, perchance also the doctor of 
the town, —in short, as Cotton Mather says of Thomas 
Thacher, the first pastor of the Old South Church in Boston, 
he was “ Aliquis in Omnibus, and that too without the blemish 
usually but sometimes unjustly annexed unto it, Nullus in Sin- 
gulis.” In the case of this early divine, by the way, the same 
authority says: “ To all his other accomplishments there was 
this added, that he was a most incomparable scribe: he not 
only wrote all the sorts of hand in the best copy-books then 
extant, with a singular exactness and acuteness, but there are 
yet extant monuments of Syriac and other oriental characters 
of his writing which are hardly to be imitated.” This last, we 
think, is zo¢ “a lost art” among the ministers of our day. Not 
a few of them seem to write Syriac, or some other strange 
characters, with such “exactness and acuteness” that common 
people are quite unable to “imitate” or decipher their chirog- 
raphy. “He had likewise,” continues the historian of our 
Magnalia, “a certain mechanic genius which disposed him in 
his recreations to a thousand curiosities, especially the inge- 
nuity*of clock-work, wherein, at his leisure, he did things to 
admiration.” 

With a farm given him as a part of his “settlement,” the 
early New-England minister was very generally a farmer, and 
a thrifty one too. Sometimes the farm was more fruitful than 
the church, as “Father Howe,” of Hopkinton, told his people 
was the case with his, because he was obliged to leave zs busi- 
ness, the care of the church, and attend to ¢hezrs, viz. the sup- 
port of the minister. Sometimes, on the other hand, the min- 
ister, like Dr. Emmons, for example, refused to put his hands 
to the rake or the pitchfork if the hay dd get wet, and yet the 
farm was well managed, while at the same time the preaching 
stirred, formed, and fashioned the people. Very often the min- 
ister’s sons found in the farm and parsonage an industrial 
school in which they were trained for business and thrift on a 
larger scale, and not a few of them, like the sons of Father 
Williston, of Easthampton, became princes in trade and manu- 
factures as well as in active benevolence. 
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While he was thus in a sense master of all arts, sciences, 
trades, and professions, our old-fashioned: pastor was also in- 
stead of all books, magazines, and newspapers. There were 
then no quarterlies, monthilies, or dailies, — perchance no week- 
lies that circulated in the country parish. The pastor, not the 
editor, was then the oracle of the country. There were no 
lectures, conventions, theatres, or circuses. The people looked 
to the pulpit for their entertainment scarcely less than for their 
instruction. Seldom, however, were they entertained there 
with political discussions, still more rarely with disquisitions 
on literature, science, or philosophy. The grand staple of the 
preaching was the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and 
those usually of the Calvinistic type, cast in a logical and 
argumentative form, addressed primarily tothe understanding 
and the reason, and only through them to the conscience and 
the heart. It was a rare people, found only in New England and 
old Scotland perhaps, that could be either interested or in- 
structed thus. Neither preacher nor hearer then ever imagined 
that the doctrines could be separated from the duties, that the 
truth was not essential to the life. The common, not to'say the 
universal, sentiment was, that men must believe the truth if they 
would be saved, that they must grow in knowledge if they would 
grow in grace, and that they must be convicted of sin by the 
law of God, before they could be either justified or sanctified 
by the gospel of Christ. Thus fully persuaded that the preach- 
ing of the word in due order and method was the divinely 
appointed means of salvation, the old-fashioned New-England 
pastor magnified his office as a preacher, preaching indeed 
usually only two sermons on the Sabbath and one religious 
lecture perhaps in the middle of the week, but studying those 
thoroughly, writing them out with great care, charging them 
with “the distinguishing doctrines,” and delivering them with 
few of the graces of the orator, but with not a little of the 
solemnity and awfulness of one of the old prophets. At the 
same time he magnified also his office as a pastor, visiting the 
sick and the afflicted with conscientious fidelity, and going 
periodically, officially, perchance magisterially, through his 
entire flock in pastoral visitations. Perhaps the impression 
which he left by his visits and his presence was generally one 
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of awe rather than love. Yet these old pastors could unbend, 
and did sometimes lay aside their official gravity. And then 
they were among the most genial and attractive men in the 
world. None so welcome in the families which they visited ; 
none so social and joyous, not to say jovial in their association 
with each other. Even the ministerial Association (in its tech- 
nical sense) was often enlivened by sharp hits, bright rejoin- 
ders, and sallies of wit and humor; and when two or three of 
them met socially, they cracked jokes and told stories in which 
the lawyers and doctors were no match for them, and which 
have immortalized many of them as wits and boon companions. 
Before the Temperance Reformation, the pipe and the decanter 
were essential elements, not only in the social scenes, but in 
the meetings of ecclesiastical Associations. But when the 
principle of total abstinence was once discovered and pro- 
claimed, the slanderous assertions of the Free Religionists to 
the contrary notwithstanding, the Beechers and Humphreys 
and Hewits, and the clergy generally, blew the trumpet loudest, 
and became the standard-bearers of reform. Such men as Dr. 
Hopkins were equally in advance of the times in their opposi- 
tion to slavery, and were among the foremost to unfurl the 
banner of universalemancipation. In short, these old-fashioned 
pastors deserved the name. They realized the idea. They 
were emphatically shepherds: leaders and feeders of the flock, 
teachers and guides of the people. Together with the magis- 
trates, and perhaps even more than the magistrates themselves, 
these ministers formed the character, founded the institutions, 
and shaped the history of New England. The people were 
by no means passive recipients of their opinions and influ- 
ences, as the Catholic laity are moulded by their priests like 
clay in the hands of the potter. The influence was mutual 
and reciprocal, the pastor acting upon the people and the peo- 
ple reacting powerfully on the pastor. But this almost extinct 
species of pastors have done more than any, perhaps more 
than all other human agencies to make New England what it 
has been in the first two and a half centuries of its history, 
The subject of this article did not by any means belong ex- 
clusively to the old school of New-England pastors. He lived 
in a transition period, and partook more or less of the charac- 
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teristics of such a period. But he retained in large measure 
the best traits of the ministers of former generations, and his 
life and character were in many respects strongly suggestive 
of the good old times, while at the same time he adopted and 
cherished all the best features of the new era in which he lived 
and labored. 

Lewis Sabin was born in Wilbraham, Mass., April 9, 1807. 
His father, Thomas Sabin, an industrious, intelligent, and re- 
spectable farmer, is still living and in comfortable health ; and, 
in the full possession of all his powers and faculties, at the age 
of ninety, he was present at the funeral of a son who had him- 
self almost reached the age of threescore years and ten. His 
mother, Abigail Sabin, died in 1857. She was a woman of 
more than ordinary intellect and excellence, uniting in herself 
the mental capacity, the amiable disposition, and the con- 
sistent piety which were so happily blended in the character 
of her son. Both his parents were exemplary members of the 
Congregational church. They had five children: three sons, 
one of whom was a minister, and the other two deacons of 
Congregational churches; and two daughters, both church 
members. Of these children, Lewis was the oldest. 

At six years of age he removed with his father to Belcher- 
town. Although living nearly three miles from the centre of 
the town and the meeting-house, and often, if not generally, 
obliged to walk to singing-schools, lectures, and religious meet- 
ings, he availed himself of every opportunity for mental, moral, 
and religious improvement which the town afforded. He became 
a member of the church at thirteen, and at that early age lived an 
exemplary Christian life. Having mastered the three R’s and 
all the other branches which were then taught in the public 
schools, and graduated with honor at the district school in the 
neighborhood, he commenced studies preparatory to college 
with Hon. Myron Lawrence, of Belchertown, and completed 
his preparation under Rev. John A. Nash, in Hopkins Academy, 
Hadley. 

Entering Amherst College at the inauguration of the “ Par- 
allel Course,” so called (which allowed of the substitution of the 
modern languages and the physical sciences for the mathematics 
and ancient classics), he was not carried away by the novelty 
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or the popularity of the new curriculum, but with the wisdom 
and conservatism by which he was always distinguished, he 
chose the old time-honored course, and prosecuting it entire 
with indefatigable industry, graduated with the highest honors 
of one of the largest and best of its more than fifty classes, — 
the class of 1831, —and delivered the Valedictory Oration at 
Commencement. I doubt if he was ever absent from a College 
exercise. I know he never “flunked” nor “ponied” nor slighted 
alesson. And his Christian life in college was no less exem- 
plary than his life as a student. After his graduation he was 
the standing secretary of his class, and in 1866 he published a 
second edition of the history of the class, in which good sense 
and good taste, affection for his classmates, and loyalty to his 
alma mater, are alike Conspicuous. 

On leaving college he engaged in teaching, as a principal 
of Hopkins Academy, — then a popular and flourishing insti- 
tution, — where he continued four years, excepting a part of 
1832 and 1833, which he spent in the Theological Seminary at 
Andover. While teaching, he continued his theological studies 
under the direction of that sound theologian and excellent pas- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Brown, of Hadley. Here too he found in the 
daughter of one of the deacons of Dr. Brown’s church that 
“good thing” from the Lord, a good wife. He was married 
Nov. 28, 1833, to Miss Maria P. Dickinson, daughter of Dea. 
William Dickinson. Of the rare wisdom, excellence, and use- 
fulness of Mrs, Sabin, who was a fit companion and helpmeet 
of such a husband, we may not speak, as she-is still living. 
They have had no children. 

In August, 1835, he was licensed to preach by the Hampshire 
Association, and in June, 1836, he was ordained, and went as a 
missionary of that Association to the eastern townships of 
Canada, where, chiefly at Stanstead, he labored with much sat- 
isfaction and success during his first year in the Christian 
ministry. “The church had previously been nearly broken up 
by divisions,” —I quote from a history of Stanstead published 
in 1861,—“but those divisions had been in a measure healed, 
and the time of his stay forms one of the brightest pages of 
its history.” 

On the twenty-first day of September, 1837,— at the age 
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of thirty, in the full maturity of his powers, and with no 
ordinary treasures of wisdom and experience,—he was installed 
pastor of the Orthodox Congregational Church in Tem- 
pleton, Worcester County, Mass., and thus entered upon his 
first and only pastorate, which, continuing for thirty-five years, 
was terminated September 24, 1872, at his own request, with 
the reluctant consent of the church and congregation. The 
history of that ministry, its scenes and events, its labors 
and results, its sermons and lectures and meetings for prayer 
and conference, its baptisms and marriages and funerals, its 
revivals of religion and stated additions to the church, and sea- 
sons of special in-gathering, its public services and private 
interviews, personal conversations, and visits from house to 
house, — none of these can we relate in detail. Nor need we. 
He has left on record his own recollections and impressions of 
them in his Quarter Century Sermon and his Farewell Dis- 
course. What a record! Four thousand sermons, five hun- 
dred funerals! How suggestive of study and labor, of fellow- 
ship with sorrow,.of sympathy and comfort under affliction, of 
instruction in all the duties of this life, and of preparation for 
a better life beyond the grave! Two hundred and fifty-seven 
additions to the church! What a harvest! Baptisms, mar- 
riages, prayer-meetings, and pastoral visits he does not enu- 
merate. They were almost too numerous to mention. And 
he was not anxious to magnify the number or perpetuate the 
memory of his good works. The labors of a faithful pastor, 
who remains twenty-five, thirty-five, forty, or fifty years with 
the same people, exceed even the far-famed labors of Her- 
cules. Those were but twelve in all, with long intervals of 
ease and pleasure. The labors of a long pastorate run on from 
a quarter to half a century, day and night without cessation, 
and with no end till the end of life. If we were to seek a par- 
allel for the life-work of such a pastor in the mythology of the 
imaginative Greeks, it would be Atlas, who was fabled to sup- 
port the heavens day and night, year after year, without a day 
or an hour’s rest for his weary and heavy-laden shoulders, Well 
did an eloquent preacher turn and emphasize the language of 
the Apostle, making him to say: “ He that desireth the office 
of a bishop desireth a work.” But it is a good work. The 
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rewards and results are commensurate with the labors. So 
Dr. Sabin considered them. So he found them to be in his own 
experience. “I have been happy in my work,” he says, “ and 
happy for having work to do, and such work as involves the 
highest aims, the best qualifications, the most pleasing and 
delightful duties, and brings richer rewards than any other call- 
ing, — rewards not in wages and pecuniary profit beyond other 
professions or employments, but in the endearing ties of affec- 
tion and confidence, in the joy of winning souls to Christ, and 
in the approving smile of the Master.” 

There were at least four seasons of special revival during his 
ministry, which were emphatically harvest seasons, feasts of in- 
gathering, times of refreshing, when he who went forth weeping, 
bearing precious seed, came again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him. Each of these revivals brought an addition 
of twenty, thirty, thirty-five, forty members to a church which 
was in its infancy when he came there, and had only eighty-eight 
members at the time of his settlement. Besides these special 
in-gatherings, there were additions of one or more at almost 
every communion, thus making up a sum total of two hundred 
and fifty-seven additions, and a membership of three hundred 
and forty-five in the course of his entire pastorate, and leaving 
a small net gain after all the deaths, dismissions, and fluctua- 
tions incident to churches, especially churches in our small 
towns, which are losing ratherthan gaining in population. This 
is a good record, and owing doubtless very much to the fact 
that, while everything else was changing, and the people, the . 
young especially, were passing away, the pastor held on and 
the pastorate was permanent. I believe in long pastorates. 
Dr. Sabin believed in them, and gave good reasons for so be- 
lieving, — reasons which have been fully justified and demon- 
strated by experience in his own ministry, and the history ot 
his church. If this long pastorate should be followed by a 
succession of short ones, with perhaps long intervals without 
a pastor (which may God forbid), it will not take thirty-five 
years for them to learn by sad experience how much they have 
been indebted to his wise, constant, persevering labors for 
keeping them together, a united, prosperous, and happy people. 

I bow low before any man, —it is a remark which I have 
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often made, — I bow low before any man who, in these fast and 
changing times, when everybody is running to and fro, has 
remained a half or a quarter of a century the pastor of any 
church, especially a country church, and above all a small 
church in a small town which is all the while stationary, — per- 
haps losing in wealth and population. That is a wise man, a 
wisey man, and a greater man too, than many who receive such 
loud calls from the gold and silver trumpets of our great and 
wealthy congregations. And it is a wise people that have the 
good sense to appreciate such a pastor, and the steadfastness 
and the Christian principle to keep him as long as he is willing 
to remain with them. There are few more beautiful and 
touching passages in all our Christian literature than that in 
Dr. Sabin’s Quarter Century Sermon, in which he speaks of 
his contentment with his place and work in that pleasant 
country-town, his peaceful life and abundant labors in that in- 
telligent and attentive congregation, his heart-felt satisfaction 
with his generous and confiding people. “ To young ministers,” 
he says, “there is a fascination about a magnificent church 
edifice and a very large congregation which sometimes kindles 
their ambition and makes them uneasy in their humble sphere. 
I can think of college companions and competitors filling dis- 
tinguished places in life, and of this and that friend in the 
ministry who preaches to as many people on one Sabbath as I 
do in five. They are worthy men, and I am sure they are 
faithful, laborious, able, and devoted ministers. May God bless 
them all. I do not envy them, nor covet their stations. I do 
not shrink from work and responsibility. But I say with the 
Shunamite when the prophet asked her, ‘ Wouldst thou be 
spoken for to the king, or to the captain of the host?’ And 
she answered, ‘I dwell among mine own people.’” 

He was a student from the beginning to the end of his long 
life. He studied his sermons thoughtfully, and wrote them 
with care and painstaking. He studied the Scriptures in the 
original, and drew the matter of his discourses directly from 
the fountain — the word of God. He kept up his study of the 
classics and mathematics, and taught them with rare clearness 
and force, with much satisfaction to himself and great interest 
to his pupils, not only in the academy, but to private pupils in 
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his study. In his habits of study and exercise he was the very 
impersonation of method and system. He retired early and 
was an early riser. He took his exercise before and after 
breakfast, and that for the most part in the care of his horse, 
in sawing his own wood, by working in his garden, and other 
useful labors. When that was finished he dressed for his study, 
which was literally his home, even for the reading of his pa- 
pers. Like most other great brain-workers, he did the greater 
part of his writing and study, his brain-work, in the former 
part of the day. In the afternoon he would take his horse, and 
drive off to visit his people. He kept a list of the families of 
his congregation, and a memorandum of his calls, so as not to 
omit calling upon all at least once during the year; and when 
sickness and bereavement occurred, he repeated his visits as 
often as the circumstances seemed to demand. He welcomed, 
also, the visits of his people at his own house; and fond as he 
was of his study, he always met those that called to see him, 
at whatever hour of the day, with the utmost cordiality. His 
visits, whether pastoral or social, were always welcome to his 
people. The young of both sexes gathered about him in the 
parlor, attracted by his genial, sympathizing manner, and his 
pleasing as well as edifying conversation, and he was the centre 
and the charm of the social circle. The children were very 
fond of him, and it was a common thing, when ‘he was sawing 
wood or at work in his garden, to see two or three little boys 
in animated conversation with him. For many years he held 
a maternal meeting, in which he met the mothers once a quar- 
ter in the vestry, and heard the children recite the Assembly’s _ 
Catechism. _He was in the habit of keeping the Catechism 
and Watts’ Divine Songs to give to children. 

His sermons were marked by great plainness, simplicity, and 
directness, both in their composition and their delivery. He 
used very little gesture. His voice was not musical ; it wanted 
flexibility and variety. He made no attempts after rhetoric 
and oratory. At the same time there was weight in his words, 
there was power in his arguments, there was eloquence in his 
manifest sincerity and earnestness. The character of the 
man spoke, The truth was eloquent, and it was often accom- 
panied by the demonstration of the Spirit. 
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But Dr. Sabin’s work and influence were by no means con- 
Jimed within the limits of his own parish. As a leading mem- 
ber of the School Committee, he rendered invaluable service 
to the public schools. The town of Templeton had no better 
adviser than he was, in town affairs and public interests. As 
he was never afraid to exercise his right of suffrage as a citizen, 
so he never hesitated to express his opinion in any matter that 
concerned the general good; and he was not only heard with 
attention, but his opinion, his judgment, always had great 
weight in the decision of the question. All the inhabitants of 
the town, without distinction of sect or party, found in hima 
true friend and wise counsellor, a good neighbor, and a peace- 
maker. Neighboring churches sought his advice in all their 
difficulties, while their young ministers looked up to him as a 
father. He was never absent from meetings of the Associ- 
ation, and never failed to perform his part in the exercises. 
For many years he was almost the standing moderator of the 
numerous councils, to which he was so often invited. The col- 
lege where he was educated, and which in 1857 conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of Divinity, in 1862 elected 
him a member of the Board of Trustees ; and no member of 
that Board was more reliable than he for constant attendance, 
wise counsel, and devoted service. “I shall miss him greatly 
at our annual and our special meetings, where I expected 
always to see him, and always leaned on his good sense and 
practical wisdom for counsel and support.” So said President 
Stearns, when he heard of the death of Dr. Sabin. And 
the prayer which he offered in the chapel on the morning 
of the funeral, showed how much he felt his own loss and the 
loss of the college, and how earnestly he desired that it might 
be sanctified to officers and students. 

Deeply interested in whatever concerns the welfare and 
progress of mankind, and keeping himself acquainted with 
passing as well as past events in human history, he labored to 

inspire his people with an intelligent interest in the cause of 
universal liberty and philanthropy as well as Christianity. By 
precept and by example, he inculcated a missionary spirit with 
such success that his church, though neither large nor rich, 
contributed during his pastorate not less than twenty thousand 
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dollars directly to the several forms of missionary work, while 
it has also ving representatives in the missionary fields of 
“our own country and of other lands. At the same time, with 
equal courage and prudence, he went before his people as their 
spiritual leader in the moral conflicts of our age and country 
against intemperance, slavery, and the great rebellion, and to 
his influence the town is largely indebted for its noble record 
of heroes and martyrs in the late war. 

The catalogue of his labors and services is not complete 
without adverting to some of a more personal and partly secu- 
lar kind. Mr. Sabin was an indefatigable worker and a distin- 
guished scholar, and, like the leading pastors of the last 
generation, he turned his untiring industry and his high 
scholarship to good-account by sometimes taking private 
pupils. One of the best services which he rendered to his 
beloved college was by consenting to take into his family and 
under his instruction students whom, for bad conduct or poor 
scholarship, or because they did not know what else to do with 
them, the Faculty were obliged to send for a few weeks or 
months into the country. Hence the parish and parsonage of 
Dr. Sabin became familiarly known in Amherst College by the 
facetious but classical name of “the Sabine Farms.” Nor did 
the young men themselves feel under less obligations to the 
good Doctor and his excellent wife than the college. They 
always came back saying, they had not only had good instruc- 
tion and good care and keeping, but they had had a good time. 
It is only a few,days since that one of them who now occupies 
a high position under the very eaves of the College said to the - 
writer: “It was about the best thing Amherst College ever did 
for me, when she sent me to spend six months under the roof 
of Dr. and Mrs. Sabin.” 

There was one thing in which Dr. Sabin went beyond even 
the old-fashioned country minister of former generations. He 
wrote wills, settled estates, took care of widows and orphans, 
and if he could not be considered as the lawyer and justice of 
the town, he at least in no small measure superseded the neces- 
sity of any lawyer or justice of the peace in that community. 
Perhaps he might be said to have been the physician also of the 
place, since by precept and example he contributed so largely 
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to the health of the neighborhood ; and while he almost never 
had occasion to call the doctor to his own house, did all he 
could to help his neighbors dispense with the doctor’s services. 
He deemed it his dwzy to take care of his{health. He thought 
it his duty to take care also of property, whether it was his own 
or intrusted to him by others. He studied political economy, 
understood the laws of wealth, inquired into the relative value 
of stocks, and knew what were the most promising investments. 
In this matter, as in all others, he was as sagacious as he was 
conscientious, and was rarely mistaken in his calculations. It is 
often charged upon ministers that they know nothing about 
business and are destitute of worldly wisdom. They are some- 
times as ignorant but not as innocent as"children in such mat- 
ters. But no man who knew Dr. Sabin would lay this to his 
charge any more than on the other hand they would reproach 
him with being an unspiritual and worldly-minded minister, 
who took better care of the salary and the parsonage than of 
the pulpit or the parish. By his practice as well as his preach- 
ing he taught his people that economy is a virtue, the handmaid 
of charity, and the helper of piety,—a lesson than which there 
is scarcely another which we so much need to learn,in our age 
and country. And by economy and good management, 
although his salary was only six hundred dollars, and never ex- 
ceeded a thousand, he had a comfortable livelihood, and gradu- 
ally accumulated a property which made him and his family 
independent. In short, Dr. Sabin might have sat for every line 
and almost every stroke of that charming picture of the coun- 
try pastor in Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 


«‘ A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year. 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed nor wished to change his place; 
Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power, 
By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 
For other aims his heart had learnt to prize, 
More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 
Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 
And e’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side ; 
But in his duty prompt at every call, 
He watch’d and wept, he prayed and felt for all; 
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And as a bird each fond endearment tries 

To tempt its new-fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds and led the way.” 


I have no time to analyze his character, and I need not. It 
was as open and ingenuous, as genial and sensible as his coun- 
tenance, which is faithfully represented in the accompanying 
engraving. Like that ancient hero and prophet of whom the 
Greek tragic poet draws so attractive a picture, it was his am- 
bition “ not to seem, but to de the best” of men. Always and 
everywhere he was the same living impersonation of good com- 
mon-sense, sound judgment, solid learning, orthodox faith, 
unwavering Christian principle, and unerring practical wisdom. 
Without any of those brilliant qualities which dazzle the eyes 
of the multitude, he had that perfect balance of faculties which 
commands the unchanging respect and confidence of all classes. 
He had too little imagination and emotion, and too little action, 
in the comprehensive sense in which Demosthenes used the 
word, to shine in the pulpit, or even be a popular preacher, 
in these days of novels, romances, magazines, and sensational 
sermons. At the same time, in all the earlier part of his min- 
istry, no man was more acceptable in his own, or more wel- 
come in all the neighboring pulpits than Dr. Sabin. And he 
was always a model pastor. He was, as one of his ministerial 
neighbors expressed it, a born leader, — born, educated, and 
trained to organize forces, to plan and execute measures, to 
manage private and public affairs. With the love of Christ 
and the love of souls uppermost in his heart, such a man could 
not but be a model pastor. And such a pastor, who at the 
same time preaches sensible and instructive sermons, although 
without any very high order of pulpit eloquence, cannot but be 
a power in the parish, and impress himself in the course of a 
long pastorate upon every person and every thing in the com- 
munity. Dr. Sabin would have made a good home secretary 
of one of our great national benevolent societies. He had 
many prime qualifications for a Secretary of the Treasury in 
the National Government. And I have sometimes thought it 
required more talent and tact, more wisdom and prudence, to 
manage a small, poor, feeble country church, than it does to 
govern a State or rule over a great nation. 
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In the just judgment and for the most part in the fitly chosen 
words of another, who was his nearest ministerial brother for 
eleven years: “He was not brilliant asa preacher, his range 
of literary reading was not extensive, but his acquaintance was 
thorough with such subjects as he considered pertinent to his 
ministerial work. His treatment of subjects assigned to him 
in the meetings of the Association was always satisfactory, 
often able. He had a logical mind and rarely took a position 
that he could not sustain. He seldom made mistakes of any 
kind, and so was always felt to be a safe adviser in matters of 
difficulty. If he erred at all in such matters, it was by excess 
of caution rather than in the opposite direction. He had in 
very large measure the confidence of the whole community in 
which he lived, a majority of whom were opposed to him in 
his religious views. Few minds were more evenly balanced 
than his, as was shown not only in his treatment of themes, but 
as well in his whole work. Heneglected none of the interests 
of his people, but cared for them, — had his eye everywhere, 
and thought nothing of too little importance for his notice that 
affected the welfare of his parish, or of its individual members. 
Patient, careful, judicious, far-seeing, would that the leading 
traits of his character were more common and better appre- - 
ciated than they are wont to be.” 

Another and still nearer neighbor writes: ‘“ My acquaintance 
with him has been short but very pleasant. I leaned upon him 
for counsel. I was accustomed to go to him in all matters 
where my own wisdom was at fault, and: rarely did I deem it 
safe to depart from his judgment. Sometimes I felt that he 
was too cautious, and was strongly tempted to follow my own 
impulse rather than his counsel, but in the event I always 
found that his counsel was wiser than my impulse. His kind, 
genial smile always cheered me. I loved to spend an hour 
in his study. I think he hada remarkably cheerful view of 
the ministry. The last time that I preached in Templeton, 
before his death, he said to me as I was dining with him at his 
invitation: ‘I have been happy in my work, and now that it is 
ended in this particular field, I am happy in the knowledge 
that itis done. I expect if I live, still to preach as God gives 
me opportunity, and I think that I enjoy the work now as well 
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as I ever did’. He said he never had any other plan than to 
do God’s will, and gave, from his own experience as a pastor, 
“some interesting illustrations of the wisdom of following hum- 
bly and unhesitatingly the leading of Divine Providence and 
the Divine Spirit, although it may be in opposition to one’s 
own inclination and the solicitation of others.” 

One word more than any other contains the main secret of 
Dr. Sabin’s character and life. He was faithfud, — faithful in 
every duty, faithful to every trust. He was complying and 
obliging just as far as he could be consistently with his sense 
of duty, but no further. There he stood firm and unshaken. 
And he was able to be so faithful and steadfast because he 
was full of faith. His firmness was the result of his Christian 
principle, his fidelity was the fruit of his strong faith. He 
believed the great doctrines of Evangelical Christianity as the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. He believed 
with all his heart what he preached, and what he preached he 
practised more perfectly than is often done by our imperfect 
human nature. As there was a rare equilibrium in the balance 
of his faculties, so there was a remarkable consistency and a 
beautiful symmetry“in his character, and the priceless value of 
such a character is the great lesson of his life. 

As his life had been tranquil, so was his end peace. About 
four weeks previous to his death his physician informed him 
that his disease was of the heart. “Then,” said he, “my hold 
upon life is uncertain at the best, and it may be very short.” 
Thereupon, with characteristic calmness and promptness, he 
began at once “to set his house in order.” He hada long > 
conversation with his wife, and though she was at first over- 
come, his calm strength helped her to look undaunted, as he 
did, at the event which even then overshadowed them. He 
made the arrangements for the funeral service, alluded to the 
Jot — a generous gift some years before of a loved parishioner 
—where they would lay his body, and gave directions in 
regard to all that would make the path easier for her who was 
henceforth to walk alone in her earthly pilgrimage. A day or 
two after this his breathing became so difficult that he could 
say but little. Toa brother in the ministry he remarked: “I 
have no ecstatic views, but I know that my Redeemer liveth. 
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I have a firm trust in the gospel I have preached to others, and 
there I am willing to leave it.” 

A friend said to him: “ As you draw near to the valley of the 
shadow of death and feel that you are passing into it, how does 
it look to you?” —“O,” said he, “no shadows, ”o shadows.” 
The last few days he was unconscious except at short intervals, 
but during these days and weeks of suffering from labored 
breathing, not a murmur of impatience escaped him. At six 
o'clock on Sunday morning, June 8th, he passed peacefully 
and sweetly from the dawn of the earthly Sabbath to that of a 
Sabbath which will know no evening. 

The people of Templeton, without distinction of denomina- 
tion or party, were present at his burial. The neighboring 
churches were represented by their pastors and members. 
Business men of wealth and standing, from distant towns and 
cities, who had been brought up under his ministry, and owed 
to him their character and success in this life and their hopes 
for the next, were there to express their respect and their 
sense of obligation. The writer of this sketch preached a 
sermon from Acts xi: 24, He was a good man and full of the 
Holy Ghost and of faith, No better description could be 
given of him than in these words of sacred history touching 
that Apostolic Father whose name was given him because he 
was a Son of Consolation to the early Christians. Two of the 
neighboring pastors poured out their sorrows and those of the 
people in prayer, and commended the mourners and the be- 
reaved church and congregation to the God of all grace and 
comfort. And then we followed him to the same sweet resting- 
place, amid protecting pine groves, where he had committed 
so many of his people, “dust to dust, ashes to ashes,” there 
to slumber till the morning of the resurrection. And as we 
left him there, we could not but say and feel: Blessed are the 
dead which die in the Lord: yea, saith the Spirit, that they 
may rest from their labors, and THEIR WORKS DO FOLLOW 
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CHURCH AND STATE. 


To an American eye, the words which we have placed at 
the head of this article present a question which is so entirely 
settled, as to require no further discussion. In this country 
at least no one needs to be convinced that the State has no 
right to govern the Church, and that the Church has just as 
little right to govern the State; and that, therefore, whatever 
government may be legitimate in the Church, it should, on the 
one hand, be divested of all political power, and on the other 
it should be entirely independent of the State. Having, as we 
think, settled this question finally and forever, the words at the 
head of this article-suggest no question which seems to us to 
require either thought or inquiry. 

This is the view of the subject presented by De Tocqueville 
in his profoundly philosophical treatise on “ Democracy in 
America.” He argues with great force and conclusiveness, 
that it is indispensable that religion, in order to exert its 
proper influence on society, should be severed from all con- 
nection with political power. He seems to assume that if the 
Church is only quite separated from the State, it is no longer 
of any importance, in a political point of view, what either its 
doctrines or its government may be. This is the view of the 
subject which is generally entertained at the present time by 
men of advanced thought everywhere. 

But is it a true view? If Church and State were completely 
severed in France, would the Roman Catholic hierarchy of 
that country cease to be of any political importance? If the 
Church of England were disestablished, to use Mr. Gladstone’s 
resuscitated word, would it cease to be a political power? 
Have the numerous Church governments which are dividing 
the people of the United States, no influence on the working of 
our free institutions? Are they of no importance and no sig- 
nificance in relation to the future political condition of this 
country? Is it of no political consequence whether one of these 
systems or another gains ascendency over the national mind? 

We can surely be at no loss for an answer to these ques- 
tions. “If the human mind be left to follow its own bent, it 
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will regulate the temporal and spiritual institutions of society 
upon one uniform principle.” Spiritual despotism will tend 
towards despotism in the state, and religious freedom will tend 
towards civil liberty. It is unwise to expect any long and 
peaceful reign of civil liberty, in any country, unless the peo- 
ple of that country are enjoying, in all their religious organiza- 
tions and arrangements, the freedom of the Lord. 

The subject proposed for this article does, then, suggest a 
question, which not only has not been settled, but which has 
not, so far as we are informed, been discussed. It is the ques- 
tion, What principles of church government are most favorable to 
the full development and permanent reign of republican liberty ? 
This question opens a field of inquiry which is in a great meas- 
ure unexplored by our religious thinkers. There is a reason 
why it is so, which it is of great importance to the end we 
have in view to state at the outset. The attitude of the public 
mind in the religious world is unfavorable to all such inquiries, 
and tends greatly to discourage the efforts of any who might 
be disposed to engage in them. In the midst of, and in spite 
of, all our sectarian rivalries and jealousies, there is a feeling 
widely prevalent among Christian people, that these things are 
disgraceful to our religion, and greatly diminish its benefi- 
cent influence over human hearts and human society. Such 
is the strength of this feeling that it creates a necessity of an 
earnest effort to discountenance and rebuke all manifestations 
of a sectarian spirit. The steady growth in the churches of 
all denominations ofan aversion to sectarian broils and conflicts, 
and of alonging desire for a more satisfactory manifestation 
of the oneness of the Christian brotherhood, is one of the 
most encouraging signs of this time, — one of the most cheer- 
ing omens ofa future for the Church of Christ, brighter, purer, 
and better than the past. 

But while we are cheered and encouraged by the growth of 
this better spirit, we cannot help seeing that, along with it, 
there is a false assumption which, while it is adhered to, must 
prove an impassable barrier to all progress towards the real- 
ization of these devout longings. That assumption is, that the 
existence of rival governments is a legitimate and inevitable 
consequence of religious freedom, and must therefore be per- 
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petual; and that, therefore, the harmony of the Christian 

brotherhood is to be preserved only by promoting kindly rela- 
tions between these several divisions of the common house- 
hold of faith, just as the peace of a neighborhood is to be 
promoted by keeping up kindly relations among its several 
families. 

According to this assumption, we must discountenance all 
comparisons as invidious ; we must abstain from all criticism, 
and all discussion of matters about which Christian sects differ, 
and apply all our endeavors to the perfection of arrangements 
for dividing up the Christian world among these high ecclesi- 
astical powers, with as much good feeling as possible. While 
this assumption is adhered to, any one who proposes to exam- 
ine the subject-matter about which the sects differ, and to make 
honest comparisons between them, for the sake of eliciting the 
truth, will be likely to be regarded as a bitter sectarian, and a 
disturber of the blessed harmony of the ecclesiastical world so 
devoutly longed for, and yet so certain never to be enjoyed 
while the present order of things exists. Such a comparison 
we are about to institute, at whatever hazard of being thought 
to violate the truce —and it is only a truce — which at present 
exists between the high contracting powers that assume to 
govern the religious world. 

Against the above mode of viewing things, we enter our 
solemn protest. The sects of modern Christendom are not 
divinely constituted families, but man-made schisms in the 
body of Christ. Not one of them has any right to exist for an 
hour, unless the principles of its organization are true, and ac- 
cording to the gospel of Christ. These principles are open to 
the scrutiny of all the world. This is a legitimate field of in- 
quiry, which all are at liberty to enter who love truth, freedom, 
and righteousness. The harmonyof the Christian brotherhood 
can only be attained and securely enjoyed in the long future, by 
subjecting this whole matter to the most earnest and searching 
investigation, till we have learned what is the mind of Christ, 
what is the conception according to which he intended to 
found his church. There is no subject to which the motto of 


the Apostle is more applicable: “Prove all things ; hold fast 
that which is good.” 
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History teaches us, by innumerable examples, that as a prime 
condition of human freedom, religion should be placed in its 
true relation to the powers by which society is governed. It is 
one of the strongest and most permament forces of the hu- 
man soul. Hewho knows not this, who thinks that humanity 
can ever be argued or educated out of its religion, may know 
physical science perhaps, but he is ignorant of what is much 
better worth knowing,— human nature. Man’s faith cannot 
be limited by the visible and the tangible, nor his hope by the 
transient and the perishing. He will stand in awe of invisible 
powers, and anticipate immortality and retribution. This is 
religion, and human nature can no more be divested of it than 
of the appetites of hunger and thirst. 

Those who have sought to be the rulers of the world have 
been well aware of the existence of this permament force, and 
of its potency, and have in all ages endeavored to seize on it as 
one of the chief instruments of their power. Despotisms have 
always sought to enforce the terrors which physical pains and 
penalties excite, by the awe which religion inspires. Hence, 
through much the greater portion of all human history, religion 
has been an affair of the State, and men have been reduced to 
a submissive acceptance of such religion as the State imposed, 
just as they accept such soil and climate as divine Provi- 
dence gives. Thus mankind are doubly enslaved. Liberty is 
quite impossible to a people thus trembling before a resistless 
power, armed with all the secular penalties known to the rulers 
of this world, and with the wrath, present and future, of those 
invisible powers of which religion teaches us. 

It is one of the conditions of the existence of any real free- 
dom in the world, that religion should be rescued from the usurp- 
ing grasp of the civil ruler. Man must learn that he has a 
conscience, a moral and religious nature, over which the gov- 
ernments of the world have no control whatever; that every 
man owes an allegiance to the God of heaven, with which no 
human power has any right at all to interfere. The first step 
which can be taken towards real freedom in this world, is to 
teach secular governments to confine themselves within their 
own sphere, and leave religion to be a matter between every 
man and his God. 
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This lesson the religion of the Bible has been powerfully 
teaching men in all the ages of its history. Moses taught it 
before Pharaoh, and the whole land of Egypt. Nathan the 
prophet taught it, when he said to King David, “ Thou art the 
man.” Daniel taught it in the court of Darius, when, in defiance 
of the king’s threatenings, he knelt in his house with his win- 
dows open towards Jerusalem three times in a day, and prayed 
and gave thanks before his God as he did aforetime. 

But it was in the rise and progress of Christianity that this 
principle was to receive its fullest illustration, and ultimately 
to triumph in the world. In the appeal of Peter and John to 
the Jewish council, “Whether it be right in. the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God, judge ye,” we see 
the beginning of that battle of the ages which was after many 
centuries to end in victory for human freedom. Every con- 
vert who embraced Christianity in those early ages, declared 
his faith in the supremacy of God over the conscience of man. 
Every Christian society which the apostles organized, was 
founded on a basis which involves the same great truth. And 
if Christianity could have made its way over the empire in 
uncorrupted purity, liberty would have dawned upon the world 
fifteeen centuries earlier, and “the dark ages” would have had 
no place in history. 

But the triumph of freedom was not to be yet. There were 
only precious seeds sown in the earth, to spring up and bear 
their fruit in far distant ages. In that terrible struggle in 
which the paganism of the Roman empire was overthrown, | 
and its millions were incorporated into a nominal connection 
with Christianity, the church itself was deeply corrupted, by 
introducing into it the ideas and the customs of the paganism 
which it supplanted. And when at last the cross became the 
badge of the empire, both the forms and the spirit of the church 
had been radically changed. Its simple local societies had given 
place to a more or less stately hierarchy, and it succeeded with- 
out any reluctance to substantially the same relation to the 
State in which the old paganism had so long stood. In the 
estimation of every Roman, religion was altogether an affair of 
the State. It was by the operation of this principle that 
Christianity had been forced to pass through the fires of ten 
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persecutions. Yet now she mounts the throne, and takes up 
the very persecuting sword which for three centuries had been 
used against her. So is it ever in this world’s bloody history : 
the oppressed makes haste to become the oppressor. This is 
the origin of that union of Christianity, so called, with the sec- 
ular power, which enslaved Christendom and enslaved Chris- 
tianity for fifteen dreary centuries. 

In one important respect, however, the position of Christianity 
in relation to the State differed from that of the old paganism. 
The latter was a part of the State; it never had any separate 
organization or existence. But the church was always a power 
by itself more or less in alliance with the State, weak and in 
subjection, when the State was strong, — domineering and de- 
spotic when the State was weak. The empire rapidly decayed ;: 
the church gained strength by its weakness. The empire 
perished; but the church, under the hierarchal organization 
which had been growing for ages, survived the empire, and the 
Bishop seized the sceptre which the emperor could no 
longer hold. Fora thousand years the Bishop of Rome wielded 
over the world the more than imperial power which he grasped 
as the empire fell. 

In the fifteenth century, the great monarchies of modern 
Europe sprung up. But they were all the allies, or rather the 
vassals, of the church. The Pope still wielded a power before 
which the proudest monarch stood in awe. The church was 
the ruling force ; Christendom was one vast theocracy. 

In the sixteenth century came the Reformation, resisted in- 
deed by the Pope, and by all the monarchs that adhered to him. 
And yet it became an established fact over nearly half of 
Europe. But the Reformation brought no deliverance of the 
church from its unnatural alliance with the secular power. 

Nothing seemed more shocking to the Reformers than the 
doctrine of religious freedom, as we understand it. Where the 
different Protestant churches separated themselves from Rome, 
they hastened to ally themselves with the governments of the 
several States, that the civil powers might always be at hand to 
punish heresy, and prevent dissent and schism. This alliance 
was contracted under different forms in different countries, 
— in England under the Episcopal forms, in Scotland and 
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Geneva under the Presbyterian, and in Germany under the 
Lutheran. 

All the leading Protestant religious bodies of this country, 
except the congregational (the latter including, of course, the 
Baptist churches), are in one form or another offshoots of these 
European national churches. Nearly every country of Europe 
has sent swarms of emigrants to the United States, and these 
emigrants have brought with them, and established among us, 
the forms of church organization to which they were accus- 
tomed in the countries from which they came, so far as that is 
possible where no union of Church and State can exist. Hence 
our Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed, and Lutheran churches. 
The Methodist Episcopal church was never a state church; 
but it is modelled after the pattern of the English Episcopal 
church, by the organizing genius of John Wesley. It retains 
the episcopate, and a national hierarchy scarcely less compact 
than that of the national church of which it is a modification. 

All these are then offshoots of the state churches of the 

eformation ; they are as truly political in their structure as 
our government at Washington. They have all a system of 
legislation and adjudication, which is strictly national in its 
jurisdiction, and aspires to become not only national but uni- 
versal, They are to all intents and purposes national theoc- 
racies. They cannot fine men, imprison them, nor put them to 
death, But they can and do legislate and adjudicate by a 
system of machinery which is strictly political, and often more 
than national in the extent of its jurisdiction over the precious 
rights and privileges of a Christian people. 

Our inquiry is not now whether such great national and 
hierarchal organizations of the so-called church are scriptural. 
Is it not too plain to require any argument that they can derive 
absolutely no countenance either from the authority of Christ 
or the practice of the Apostles? Our inquiry is, whether 
they are consistent with the full development and peaceful 
reign of republican liberty. 

The hasty survey which we have taken of the history of the 
question conducts inevitably to one conclusion, the import- 
ance of which must be apparent to every one. For the most 
part, in all the past ages of the world, the control of religion has 
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been one of the most important functions of government, and 
from the exercise of that control the civil rulers of the world 
have derived a very important portion of their influence over 
their subjects. By the separation of the church from the 
state, the government is quite divested of this function. This 
is inevitable. It cannot therefore fail to be a question of the 
greatest importance to governments and to nations, — What is 
to become of this function? In whom or in what is it to be 
vested? Into whose hands is that power to fall of which the 
civil ruler has been deprived? It is not to be annihilated, for 
religion 1s one of the great permanent forces of human nature. 
Who, then, or what is to wield that power whenreligion is com- 
pletely severed from the state? What influence is the power 
that wields it to exert on human liberty? We repeat what we 
said at the outset: This is a new question. We are entering 
an unexplored region. 

But two answers to the question are in the nature of things 
possible. Either we must construct one or more religious sov- 
ereignties, standing side by side with the sccular, having 
indeed no material or corporal pains and penalties at dispo- 
sal, but taking care of the religious well-being of the people 
as the state does of its secular interests, by legislative, judicial, 
and executive powers, and securing obedience by such spiritual 
penalties as may be thought most expedient or useful ; or else 
we must regard that function of which the state has been 
divested as vested in no human or earthly sovereignty, but in 
God alone. 

The former of these solutions is that which is actually 
adopted by modern Christendom wherever the church is 
severed from the control of the state. The latter solution 
is that in which we find the only hope of religion and freedom 
in the world ; it is the solution which will be furnished by the 
church of the future. What remains of the task which we 
have imposed on ourselves is, to examine and compare these 
two solutions. 

The former requires a subdivision: First. When thereligious 
sovereignty is single and exclusive. This represents the Papal 
church when separated from the state. Second. When 
there are two or many religious sovereignties instead of one. 
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This represents Protestantism with religious freedom. Of 

_these two divisions the first is impossible and purely chimerical. 
The Papal church will always resist the separation of the 
church from the state, and such a separation will never take 
place in any Roman Catholic country, until the church has 
first lost the control of society, by losing the confidence of 
the people. The conception of De Tocqueville, that the 
Roman Catholic church might hope to renew her youthful 
vigor by separating herself from the state, was quite Utopian. 
There is no more good sense in advising that church to sep- 
arate itself from the state for the good of religion, than there 
would have been in the years that preceded the great rebellion 
in advising the slave-owners to abolish slavery for the good of 
the slave or the good of their country. The alliance of the 
church with the state is one of the last things that church will 
give up, while she controls society ; and when her connection 
with the state is severed against her will, she will speedily find 
herself surrounded by Protestant organizations, that will share 
with her that religious sovereignty which she claims as of 
right exclusively belonging to herself. 

If in our country or in any other, once Protestant, the Papal 
church ever succeeds in becoming the majority and gaining 
the control of society, she will always hasten to establish in 
some form the union of church and state. She is in that 
respect just like all other political bodies, great or small, ambi- 
tious, and unceasingly grasping after more power ; and when 
she comes into such a position in any country that she can 
make the civil power subservient to her ends, it is contrary to 
her nature and the nature of things that she should not do it. 
It is as natural that such an ecclesiastico-political body, when 
in the ascendent, should subsidize the state to its purposes, as 
it is for a hungry lion to devour its prey when within its reach. 
They who think that that church is so changed, so reformed by 
the spirit of the age, that it will never do such naughty things 
any more, are just as wise as one who should bring up a pet lion, 
and, when he is well grown, place so much confidence in the 
good influence of his civilized education, as to fold him with the 
sheep. All which the spirit of the age can do for us against 
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such a system is, to render it impossible it should ever gain 
the ascendency. In that respect we confess we have ourselves 
some confidence in the spirit of the age. 

If we Americans have any doubts on this subject, it must be 
because we have more easy credulity than sound wisdom. The 
nation has seen that so-called church in a corrupt combination 
with a political ring, tamely permitting her political partners to 
steal from public treasuries to their hearts’ content, provided only 
she might have opportunity to steal from the same treasuries 
whatever she pleased for the benefit of humanity and religion. 
We have hereafter no excuse for being ignorant of the designs 
to be apprehended from combinations between the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy and corrupt political parties. Nor is there 
likely to be any lack of political parties corrupt enough to enter 
into such combinations. If that hierarchy ever succeeds in 
standing in relations to the whole nation, similar to those in 
which she has, in these last years, stood to the city of New 
York, — and in such relations she is aspiring to place herself 
with an ambition that never sleeps, — American liberty, the 
American Republic, will be at an end, 

The Papal church cannot but be inimical to the interests of 
republican liberty in every country when it exists in any con- 
siderable strength. It is contrary to its nature ever to be sat- 
isfied with the position it occupies in a free government. The 
very nature and structure of the system implies the power of 
compulsion. When deprived of this power, as in this country, 
it will for the present accept the inevitable, and bide its time. 
But its whole existence will be one of restless agitation. It will 
perpetually disturb the peace of the community by its struggle 
for more power, — especially by its efforts to wield the power of 
the state for the promotion of its ends. In such efforts at 
establishing republicanism as those now in progress in France 
and Spain, it is a mighty force, ready to be wielded for any 
faction, however adverse to the republic and to liberty, that 
will make the government subservient to the interests of the 
hierarchy, and its presence and sinister influence will probably 
render the peaceful existence of a republic in either of those 
countries impossible. 

When the church is separated from the state, and the relig- 
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ious function is exercised by the Papal church, the national 
sovereignty is really divided, and one portion of it is given 
over to a foreign despot, —a despot whose spirit and principles 
are more hostile to all free institutions anywhere in the world 
than those of the Czar of Russia, — a despot who has governed 
Christendom through these immemorial ages under pretence of 
being the successor of Peter, but who is in reality the successor 
of the Czesars, who of old governed the world from the seven- 
hilled city, —a despot who has indeed within these last three 
years been deprived of Czesar’s sword, but not really any the 
less a despot than before, —for the present governing the na- 
tions as best he may, by ghostly terrors and spiritual penalties, 
in longing expectation that his lost imperial sword may be 
restored to him by the intervention of all the armies of Papal 
Europe. We think that any one who believes that republican 
liberty can live and prosper in any country, the mass of whose 
people owe allegiance to such a religious despotism, is the 
victim of a miserable delusion, which fits him rather to be the 
inmate of an asylum for the insane, than to be the teacher of 
mankind either in politics’ or religion. 

Many of the advanced thinkers of our country have signifi- 
cantly shaken their heads at the strong measures of the great 
German chancellor towards the Papal church, under its pres- 
ent ultramontane administration. But in doing so they have 
only shown the shallowness of their own thinking on this 
whole subject. Bismarck has thought more profoundly than 
they, in this as in many other things. His policy in this. 
regard is simply a refusal to divide the sovereignty of Germany 
with the despot of the Vatican. He who believes that the 
unification of Germany with a practical division of its sover- 
eignty between the Pope and the Emperor is possible, has 
need to be better acquainted, not only with the wiles of Jesu- 
itism, but with the nature and essential spirit of the Papal 
power. 

There is at least one transaction in the known history of the 
Chinese government, in which it manifested a degree of wisdom 
and good sense from which the Christendom of the nineteenth 
century might learn a valuable lesson. From the early years of 
the eighteenth century, a violent dispute arose between the Jesuit 
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missionaries to that country on the one hand, and the Francis- 
can and Dominican missionaries on the other, respecting the 
extent to which Chinese converts should be permitted to retain 
their pagan ceremonies. The question was at one time referred 
to the Emperor, but finally to three successive Popes ; and 
the final decision of the Papal Chair was, that the Pagan cer- 
emonies, for the indulgence of which the Jesuits contended, 
should no longer be allowed. The indignation of the Empe- 
ror was so much aroused by this interference of a foreign sov- 
ereign with the rites and ceremonies of religion in his empire 
that he banished all the missionaries from the country. No 
government on earth ought to allow a foreign sovereign to leg- 
islate and adjudicate for his subjects in such a matter as relig- 
ious ceremonies and religious faith. If there are countries, 
like our own, for example, so situated as to be compelled to 
submit to it, the dangers of such an arrangement are sure to 
be apparent at no distant day. The present aspects of the 
school question afford abundant proof that we are now experi- 
encing the dangers of dividing the national sovereignty with 
a foreign despot. No government on earth that has to do with 
the Papal hierarchy can escape thesedangers. It is precisely 
what we have called it,a divided sovereignty, and threatens 
anarchy and revolution. 

How then will the case stand, if the religious sovereignty, 
when taken from the state, is vested, not in a single and ex- 
clusive sovereignty, but in as many religious sovereignties as 
the people may choose to organize, each taking care and con- 
trol of such portion of the people as may choose to place 
themselves under its jurisdiction? This is the conception 
according to which Protestantism, wherever it has obtained for 
itself religious liberty, is for the most part seeking to construct 
free society for the ages of the future. The church is sepa- 
rated from the state; the civil power, being divested of its 
religious function, is made exclusively secular; and yet the 
necessity of governing the church by a truly legislative, judicial, 
and executive power lodged somewhere in human hands 
and visibly exercised among men, is maintained; and any 
attempt to dispense with such a government over the church 
is extensively regarded with horror, as dangerous to the purity 
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and peace of the church, and destructive of the moral order 
of the world. And yet it is admitted that there is no one 
church authority in existence which has the exclusive right to 
this function of governing the church. It is to be divided up 
among all the ecclesiastico religious bodies which have been 
transplanted to this country from the Old World, or have origi- 
nated among ourselves from our past religious conflicts, or may 
come into being in the religious controversies of the future. 
Each of these is to be regarded as a legitimate religious sov- 
ereignty, exercising its jurisdiction over as many as can be 
made willing to submit to its authority, This is substan- 
tially the solution of the question of church and state which 
is given us by modern Protestantism. Isit valid? Can it 
be maintained? Is it compatible with the peaceful and per- 
manent reign of republican liberty over the land and over the 
world ? 

We have seen that an exclusive hierarchy is the inevitable 
enemy of human liberty ; that it never can get the control of 
society, without trampling out the liberties of mankind, Is 
not the same spirit and the same tendency necessarily found 
in all religious governments vested in human hands? We 
know that this will be thought by many to be not only an un- 
charitable, but an absurd question. But facts which cannot be 
controverted show that it is neither absurd nor uncharitable. 
There is a common saying in the mouth of almost every one, 
and which for the most part no one denies, which admits and 
assumes, that what is implied in this question is literal truth 
obvious to all men. It is the urging that our only safety 
against religious despotism is in the multiplicity of our sects. 
Who has not heard this a hundred times? Who ever denied 
it? Who ever heard it denied? 

In No. 51 of the “ Federalist,” in an article from the pen of 
James Madison, we find the following words : — 


“In a free government the necessity for civil rights must be the same as 


that for religious rights. It consists in the one case in the multiplicity of 


interests, and in the other in the multiplicity of sects.” 


This agrees precisely with the common saying above quoted, 
And hence the common belief that the multiplication of relig- 


cesses 
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lous sects is a great blessing; it is our only security against 
the alliance of some one sect with the state, and the establish- 
ment of a religious despotism over us all. Few opinions can 
be stated, which are more universally or more undoubtingly 
held by Americans than this. 

But what is the plain English of all this? Nothing is easier 
than to translate it. Each of our sects is assumed to be, in 
itself, a dangerous and malignant power, supremely and un- 
scrupulously bent on its own aggrandizement, and waiting its 
opportunity, when no longer held in check by rival powers of 
similar spirit and aims, to ally itself with the state, and crush 
out the religious liberty of the world. It is thought, indeed, 
that these. sects are not only productive, when properly 
restrained by their mutual rivalries, of great good, but quite 
necessary to the purity of the church, the prosperity of relig- 
ion, and the moral order of society ; and yet that they are each 
and all despotic in spirit, and hindered from becoming such in 
practice, on the same principle that Turkey is hindered from 
being absorbed by any one of the great powers of Europe. No 
man can deny that this is the estimate in which they were held 
by James Madison, and in which the great body of the Ameri- 
can people have ever held and do still hold them. A little 
reflection will convince us that this estimate is just. It is of 
the nature of all power vested in human hands or in human 
bodies politic, to be ambitious of its own aggrandizement. It 
is certainly not less true of ecclesiastical than of secular 
power. Perhaps it would not be difficult to show that it is 
more pre-eminently true of ecclesiastical power. The ecclesi- 
astical ruler always assumes that his power is essential to 
the highest welfare, the spiritual and eternal welfare of man- 
kind ; and therefore he is stimulated to seek its aggrandizement 
by zeal for God and humanity, An ecclesiastical power is 
therefore urged to seek its own aggrandizement by motives of 
peculiar force and urgency, It is unwise, then, to expect that 
any power, secular or ecclesiastical, will ever be able to set 
proper limits to itself; it can only be limited by the impossi- 
bilities which hinder its further increase, In a free country 
the only impossibilities which obstruct the indefinite increase 
of any ecclesiastical power are found in the jealousies and 
rivalries of kindred powers. 
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And yet these jealousies and rivalries do not after all afford 
the security which society needs against religious usurpation 
and oppression. The multiplicity of sects can afford us no 
such security for our religious rights as the multiplicity of 
interests does to our civil rights. An individual, however 
powerful, can be hedged about by the strong barriers of the 
law, and in some good degree hindered from encroaching on the 
rights of the poor and the weak around him, But you cannot 
thus hem in the ambitious efforts of a powerful religious body. 
It has a vast sphere of activity, in which it is as independent of 
the state as the state is of it. It is not, like the individual, 
a subject. 

And yet the security of our civil rights which comes from 
the multiplicity of interests is by no means complete. A 
powerful individual, a Vanderbilt, an A. T. Stewart, will often 
succeed, in spite of all the legal restraints that can be devised, 
in aggrandizing himself, and in uniting in himself such a 
multiplicity of interests as to render his influence on markets 
and prices and even votes dangerous to the rights of millions. 
In the case of religious rights, this danger is still greater, and 
less capable of being brought within the restraints of law. 
No matter how multiplied our sects,- indeed, the more multi- 
plied, the greater the danger,— we never can have any absolute 
security against the possibility of some one of our sects 
aggrandizing itself till it becomes ascendent, and gets the mas- 
tery of society, — able to control votes enough to turn the scale 
between opposing parties at any election, or even to become » 
itself the majority against all other parties, and thus secure 
the election of men, to the places of power, who are pledged to 
do its bidding. In vain will it be replied to this, that the con- 
stitution will be our protection ; we know already that consti- 
tutions can be amended, and that to an active and encroaching 
majority, they are often but a slender obstacle. 

It would be difficult indeed to show that some of our great 
religious bodies are not, in spite of all our multiplicity of sects, 
exerting a very disastrous influence on our politics, much less 
to show that that influence is not likely to become much more 
disastrous in the future than it is at present. What thought 
ful man has failed to see that the political influence of the 
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sect of Roman Catholics is throwing constantly increasing 
difficulties in the way of the successful working of our public 
school system ; and that it is difficult to foresee where it will 
end? 

And let us not deceive ourselves with the idea that we can 
escape this difficulty by simply excluding the Biole from the 
schools, and making them as purely secular as any unbeliever 
could desire. Our schools must still teach history and social 
philosophy and morals ; and the question will remain, whether 
these shall be taught from the standpoint of the moral and 
religious supremacy of the papal hierarchy. Till this is con- 
ceded to the Papist, the hierarchy, with all its political influ- 
ence, is the enemy of our whole public school system. 

‘ Now let us for a moment imagine that the Papal church is 
the only religious body that can ever come into such a position 
as to exert a dangerous political influence. We could even 
wish we were sure that it is the only religious body that is now 
exerting such an influence. Certain it is that the power which 
these great religious bodies exert on society is not at all propor- 
tioned to their efficiency in defending and propagating the pure 
Gospel of Christ. Quite independent of this, they have great 
power as national, ecclesiastico-political bodies ; and that power 
is capable of being indefinitely increased, and of being exerted 
for evil as well as for good. If there are any who can look 
forward to the future without any apprehension of evil to the 
cause of republican freedom in this and other lands, from the 
ambitious efforts of such great religious bodies for their own 
agerandizement, we are not of the number. If “ the only secu- 
rity of our religious rights is in the multiplicity of our sects,” 
we must sorrowfully say that our security is a very inade- 
quate one. 

None can be more profoundly impressed than we are, with 
the essential badness of the English Church Establishment. 
Yet in the immediate presence of the proposition to “ dises- 
tablish” it, we should not know which to choose. We should 
be ready to exclaim, “ There is neither going hence nor staying 
here.” We should fear that that great religious sovereignty 
(for such it would still be), when made quite independent of 
the crown and the Parliament, in that wide field of indepen- 
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dent activity which would remain to it, would exert an influence 
more powerful and more disastrous, than when restrained and 
governed by acts of Parliament; and that its administration 
would be much less liberal and consistent with the general 
welfare under officials of its own appointing, than under the 
Queen and her ministers. We could not but regard the influence 
of such a great, independent, religious body on the nation and 
on mankind with very serious apprehension. England will 
certainly not escape the evils of her establishment by simple 
disestabiishment ; as we do not escape the evils of great, inde- 
pendent, religious sovereignties, by having no union of church 
and state. 

This long conflict of rival religious bodies, though neither 
should ever gain a dangerous ascendency, is in various ways 
detrimental. It is destructive to the order, harmony, and peace 
of society. It creates perpetual unrest. It is a condition ot 
unstable equilibrium tending to create discontent with the 
present and distrust of the future. Man’s exertions are called 
into requisition, not in co-operative efforts to promote the general 
welfare, but in mutually antagonistic efforts to counteract the 
mischief which each fears his neighbor is doing. Each is con- 
structing that whereby he may successfully rival what his 
neighbors are constructing, instead of all uniting their efforts 
to build what the general good requires. Of this spirit of an- 
tagonism in doing that which should be done in a spirit of 
co-operative patriotism and philantrophy, society all around us 
is full of the richest monuments: churches multiplied till they 
become the weakness and the opprobrium of the Christian 
cause ; colleges and seminaries of learning multiplied till all 
are in danger of becoming contemptible, because there are 
neither funds to sustain them nor students to fill them ; places 
of the highest dignity and influence filled by mean and im- 
moral men, because Christian people are too much divided by 
_ these rivalries and jealousies to unite their exertions to secure 
the appointment of good men — but why multiply these par- 
ticulars? The spectacle is sickening, and we turn away from it 
in disgust and sorrow. Whatever thus weakens those moral 
forces which ought to purify and enlighten society, and bind 
it together in blessed moral harmony, must be dangerous to 
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liberty. It is a waste of conservative force which no free 
people can afford. 

That very distrust of those great religious bodies that so 
largely represent Christianity before the world, which is ex- 
pressed in that revived maxim upon which we have commented, 
immensely impairs the beneficent power of Christianity over 
the minds of men. There are millions of men among us 
who regard all our sects with a degree of hatred, because they 
believe them to be dangerous to freedom, — really, at heart, 
inimical to it. They think their hatred is well placed ; and yet 
they make no distinction between these sects and that Chris- 
tianity in the name of which the sects all claim to speak ; and 
therefore hate Christianity as cordially as they do the sects. 
They regard Christianity as only another name for sectarian- 
ism, and they are therefore placed almost entirely beyond the 
reach of the Christian church and ministry. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. Men cannot repeat, generation after generation, 
such a maxim without having an internal consciousness of what 
it implies, and thus becoming hostile to those churches, so called, 
which they recognize as the natural enemies of the religious 
liberty of mankind. The moral influence of the gospel of 
Christ is too precious to all the interests of freedom in the 
world to be thus sacrificed. If we would not destroy the last 
hope of liberty on earth, we must place our religion in such 
relations to the state, that it will not, age after age, provoke 
such hostility. 

We believe there is no way in which this chain of argument 
can be broken, and that there is but one way in which any 
Protestant will attempt to break it; and that is by denying 
that such religious bodies as regulate the affairs of Protestant 
churches are governments, — sovereignties. It is possible 
some may be disposed to claim that the power of inflicting a 
penalty, of depriving the subject of life, liberty, or property, is 
essential to the very nature of a government properly so called, 
and that there can beno sovereignty without it. This position 
certainly cannot be maintained. That there can be no govern- 
ment where there is no power to inflict a penalty on a refractory 
subject, we admit. But all possible penalties are not embraced 
within the limits of life, liberty, and property. There are other 
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rights dearer than any of these, of which a religious govern- 
ment assumes the control. The right to enjoy the Sacraments 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and the right, when officially 
qualified, to exhibit them, are such rights to a believer in 
Christianity and a visible church. Though deprived of all 
secular power by entire separation from the state, the various 
religious governments of Christendom do hold this treasury of 
the grace of God under their keeping. They do claim the 
right to qualify men, by due, official commission, to exhibit 
these rites, and to divest the refractory subject of such official 
qualification; to admit the private person to these rites, 
and to exclude him from them. They do enact laws to regulate 
the conduct of public officers and private subjects, and admit 
to these privileges the obedient and loyal, and exclude the diso- 
bedient and refractory. Theright to participate in the privileges 
of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper sustains precisely the same 
relation to a religious government which the right of life, lib- 
erty, or property sustains to a secular government. The latter 
mulcts a refractory subject in his property, liberty, or life; 
the former, in his privileges at the baptismal font or the com- 
munion table. The cases are precisely analagous, and one is 
as truly and properly a penalty as the other. The religious 
is as truly a government —a visible government, exercised in 
human hands— as the secular. The one as truly exercises 
legislative, judicial, and executive functions as the other. This 
assumed right of the church, in its organic capacity, to admit to 
and exclude from Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and to make 
and promulgate laws prescribing the condition under which the 
privilege of participating in them shall be enjoyed, and of 
deciding judicially who has and who has not complied with 
those conditions, and of excluding the latter and admitting 
the former, — is, with few and rare exceptions, the common 
basis of all church government in modern Christendom, 
whether Papal or Protestant. If, then, the argument of the 
previous, pages proves anything, it proves that this right 
of legislation and adjudication in respect to the religious 
rights and privileges of mankind, cannot be vested in any 
human hands, bodies, or organizations without imminent 
danger to the interest of republican liberty. This is what 
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we claim for the argument; and by this claim let it be 
judged. 

Having, therefore, taken this function of bearing rule over 
men in respect to their religious interests and duties from the 
secular power, we trust, finally and forever, where shall it be 
vested? Where can it be vested safely to the interests of freedom 
in the world? We answer IN Gop atone. This is Christian- 
ity. All those arrangements which we have examined and con- 
demned are contrary to the spirit and explicit teaching of 
Christ. He is a king. He came to found a kingdom fore- 
seen by the prophet Daniel—the kingdom of heaven. But 
his kingdom is not of this world. Before human eyes and in 
human hands it has neither legislature, judiciary, or executive. 
It is the kingdom of God. He ‘is its only Legislator, Judge, 
and Executor. The visible church will not cease to be the 
ambitious and dangerous enemy of human freedom till she 
shall in heart and practice accept this great truth so clearly 
promulgated. by her Lord when the cross was before him in 
immediate prospect. 

Jesus Christ delegated no legislative power to his church. 
We have enunciated this proposition, but we really do not 
know how to argue it ; we cannot see that it needs any argu- 
ment. If Christ did constitute a legislative power in his visible 
church to last through the ages, when? and where? How is 
that legislative power constituted? Along what line does it 
descend from age to age? We find sucha power abundantly 
exercised in the modern church, but who can give us any ac- 
count of its origin, or any, the least, evidence that it originated 
in Christ? Who has pretended to point to any such proof? 
A certain government with a very elaborate constitution, and 
a territorial jurisdiction coextensive with the Great Republic, 
called the Protestant Episcopal church, in the United States 
enacted a law, which forbade a man who recognized himself as 
being one of its subjects to preach Christ’s own gospel in 
a certain Methodist church in New Brunswick, N. J. The 
said subject, Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., obeyed the com- 
mand of his Master and Lord, “ Go teach all nations,” without 
any exception for the Methodists of New Brunswick, and 
preached the gospel in that church, and thus disobeyed 
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the law of the Protestant Episcopal church in the United 
States. Where now did that so-called church get its 
authority to enact that law? From whence does that law 
derive its binding force? Whence did that church get 
any authority to enact any law at all regulating the con- 
duct of any member of the church or any Christian minis- 
ter? Can Mr. Tyng tell us why, by submitting to a trial 
under that law, he recognized the legitimate authority of the 
law-making power from which it emanated? The truth is, 
so far as we know, the existence of this law-making power in 
the church has been assumed and acted on, for ages, even in 
Congregational churches, without even an attempt to prove its 
legitimacy. It rests on nothing but assumption. 

Substantially the-same may be said of the exercises of ju- 
dicial power in the Church of Christ. It has been assumed 
for ages that the church is invested with such power, with just 
as little doubt as exists with reference to the right of the 
State to institute a judiciary. It seems just as natural and 
appropriate that the church should try a member for any im- 
morality, find him guilty and deprive him of the privileges of 
the church, that is of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as it is 
that a civil court should try a man for theft, and, if found 
guilty, sentence him to the penitentiary. But if the church 
has such a judicial power, it must have been conferred on it by 
Christ himself. Who can point us to the charter by which 
this power is granted? 

We are quite aware that there are not a few for whom we 
entertain the highest regard, who will be shocked by our 
calling in question the existence of such a power. We by no 
means expect even to have the countenance of the highly con- 
servative editors of this journal, in the views we are about to 
utter on this subject. We should not have expressed them in 
this article had it seemed to us possible fairly to discuss the 
question we have before us without distinctly indicating this 
root of church power. If we are to discuss the subject at all, 
we must carry our line of thought logically through to the 
end. That we cannot do, without clearly stating our views 
of this matter. We must therefore frankly say, that we are 
quite convinced that the church has no right to guard the 
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Lord’s table by her judicial decisions any more than by her 
laws. 

Few have ever been at the trouble to consider how grave an 
assumption this is upon which the whole superstructure of 
church government has rested for fifteen centuries. It is none 
other than this : that our Lord instituted two external rites, and 
required all his disciples, in all ages and lands, to observe them, 
— the one as an emblem of moral purification through the re- 
ception of the gospel, the other as a perpetual memorial of the 
death of our Lord on the Cross for the sins of the world ; that 
he then organized a society to have perpetual succession, and 
invested that society with the right and imposed on it the duty 
of guarding these two rites, so that no unworthy persons shall 
gain admission to them ; and, to that end, made it the duty of — 
that society, in perpetual succession, to judge of the fitness 
of all applicants, to admit those found to possess the requisite 
qualifications, and exclude those found, or afterwards proving 
themselves.to be, destitute of them. If Christ explicitly con- 
ferred such judicial powers on his church, where is the char- 
ter, the constitution in which this power is defined? No man 
can show it tous. If he simply imposed this duty on his apos- 
tles without definition or limitation, leaving them and their 
successors to exercise it in such ways and by such rules as 
they might prescribe, let us cease to wonder at any of the hide- 
ous forms of spiritual despotism which have sprung up in the 
name of Christianity, and worn out the patience of the saints 
for so many ages. If our Lord had intended to establish the 
most hideous spiritual despotism that ever domineered over 
mortals, he could not have done it in any way so effectually 
and certainly, as by instituting such rites, and then charging 
unorganized society with the duty of admitting men to them 
and excluding from them; yet leaving the mode of exercis- 
ing this function undefined and unlimited. If he did institute 
such a church with such powers he undertook the work of a 
statesman for all the ages, without exhibiting in this matter 
any of the practical wisdom which it is necessary for a states- 
man to possess. For our part, rather than believe this, we 
choose to believe what he, himself, said, that his kingdom is 
not of this world. 
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But we have no apology for charging our Lord with any such 
miserable attempt at statesmanship as this would imply. 
When we call for the proof that he did confer such an indefi- 
nite power on the church or on the Apostles, it is wholly lack- 
ing. It rests on nothing but assumption. Even if we concede 
that the Apostolic office was intended to be perpetual, of 
which some of the most learned and candid even of Episcopal 
scholars admit that there is no evidence whatever, we should 
still be no nearer to the proof that this perpetual Apostolic 
succession was invested with any such power. The link of evi- 
dence that is wanting is precisely this, — that there is no inti- 
mation that when our Lord instituted the Supper, he invested 
the Apostles with any such judicial power to guard it ; and the 
difficulty would not be obviated by a demonstration even of 
the Apostolic succession. Let it be proved that Bishop 
Whitehouse is a true successor of the Apostles, but this will not 
prove that Bishop Whitehouse has the power to admit to and 
exclude from the Lord’s Supper, till it has first been proved 
that the Apostles, his predecessors, had it. 

To that sacred upper chamber let us repair and endeavor to 
comprehend the real meaning of what transpired there. That 
our Lord did in that hour look across the dreadful gulf of agony 
that lay before him, and, in calm and sober words, institute a 
memorial of that “hour of darkness,’ which’ his disciples 
would gratefully observe forever, there is ample and over- 
powering evidence. But is there any evidence at all that he 
thought even of placing the privilege of participating in that 
memorial feast of the ages so in the hands of those twelve 
Apostles and their successors, or of any judiciary which they 
were to establish in perpetuity, that it should in all future ages 
be in his church the one sole instrument of government? Is 
there any intimation given to the Apostles on that occasion 
that if in any future age any member of the church should break 
its laws, the constituted authority of the church should be 
empowered and required to judge him, and as a penalty deprive 
him of his privilege of a seat at this table of the Lord? We 
affirm, without any hesitation, there is not the least intimation 
that such a thought was in the mind either of the Master or 
of any of the disciples. If the commission was not given here, 
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when and where was it given? Or, if such commission was 
given elsewhere, it is too important and too intimately con- 
nected with the rite not to have been referred to and re-enjoined 
on this occasion. 

If this does not suffice, we have a still stronger case in I 
Cor. xi : 23-29. Great irregularities had sprung up in ob- 
serving the Lord’s Supper in the Corinthian Church. Paul 
in this place alludes to the subject for the purpose of correct- 
ing those disorders. In the prosecution of this design, he 
rehearses the original institution, in a manner perfectly agree- 
ing with the account given of it by the Evangelists, with no 
allusion whatever to any organic control over the rite. He 
administers no rebuke to any constituted authority in the 
church for neglect of duty; he lays on them no charge to be 
cautious in admitting participants to the table, lest improper per- 
sons should obtain a seat, but adds leta man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread and drink of that cup. For he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation (condemnation) to himself, not discerning the 
Lord’s body. The caution given is against eating and drink- 
ing without such faith in Christ as will give a spiritual discern- 
ment of the transaction ; and this is to be avoided, not by the 
intervention of a church judiciary, but by an individual judi- 
ciary, every man judging himself, under a solemn sense of the 
momentous consequences of eating and drinking without “ dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body.” 

We lay our hand on these two portions of Scripture, as deci- 
sive. If our Lord had meant to make his church, in its organic 
capacity, responsible for the fitness of all participants in the 
feast, or for their visible and apparent fitness, that responsibility 
would have been recognized and referred to here. The fact 
that there is no allusion to it is proof that there was no such 
thought in the mind of the Master ; that Paul the Apostle had 
never heard of such a judicial power in the churches of our 
Lord. 

Here, then, we take our stand. When our Lord said, my 
kingdom is not of this world, he meant all which he seemed to 
mean, that his kingdom in no way whatever had any adminis- 
tration visible to human eyes, and vested in human hands. It 
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has a government, but it is entirely invisible and spiritual ; it 
has laws, but they are all of God’s enacting ; it has a judiciary, 
but it is the supreme judiciary of the universe ; it has a ruler, 
a king, but that king is the Messiah, the Anointed of God. 

The correctness of this interpretation is strongly corroborated 
by the consideration, that if, when Christ admitted that he 
claimed to be a king, Pilate had understood that he meant to 
establish a society over the whole empire, which was to exer- 
cise forever such control over all religious beliefs and ceremo- 
nies as is claimed by the Papal, the Episcopal, or any other of 
our great national churches, his Roman jealousy would have 
been excited to the highest pitch, and he would surely never 
have said “I find no faultin him.” He would inevitably have 
regarded it as a very treasonable conspiracy against the Empe- 
ror and the empire. 

In a conversation which we had almost forty years ago with 
that truly wise and good man, Dr. Joel Hawes, of Hartford, 
then in the prime of his strength and his usefulness, he said 
with great emphasis, “ There 7s no power in the Church of Christ 
but the power of truth and love.’ We received that utterance 
with hearty acquiescence and reverent admiration, and have 
been these many years discerning more clearly its significance 
and its wisdom. 

Let, then, the whole church of God consent to take the Mas- 
ter at his word, and cease to invest his kingdom with such 
visibility and externality as he never conceived of or author- 
ized. Let her remember his words, “ All ye are brethren,” 
and let brethren cease from the unnatural practice of govern- 
ing one another, and in a spirit of loving fraternity commit the 
whole government of the household to its only Head. The church 
will then no longer claim and exercise a sovereignty tending 
to excite the jealousy of the state, nor be feared and hated as 
the natural enemy of human liberty, but loved as its friend and 
mother. There will no longer be one great religious govern- 
ment dividing the sovereignty over society with the state, and 
vieing with it for supremacy, nor many religious governments 
vieing with one another and with the state for the greatest 
possible share in the control of society and filling Christendom 
with confusion and anarchy by their ambitious rivalries. When 
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the church can, on the one hand, no longer command Czesar’s 
sword to be employed in executing her will, and on the other, 
she is no longer supposed to control any treasury of the 
grace of God, in the dispensation of which she can reward her 
loyal subjects, and punish the refractory and disobedient, the 
building up or the continuance in the world of any great na- 
tional or universal hierarchy will be as impossible as the growth 
or continuance of a nation without any power over the lives, 
liberties, and possessions of its subject. There can be no 
organized church except such local societies as existed in the 
days of the Apostles, independent congregations (exxdjovze) 
for united worship, instruction, and edification, by common 
consent refusing to own, as belonging to them, any who deny or 
walk not worthily of the doctrine of Christ, but exercising no 
right of control over the religious privileges of one being for 
whom Christ died. On the one hand, there will be no Papal 
power to send terror into the palaces of kings, and perplex the 
councils of: the wisest of the world by their excommunications 
and denunciations of divine wrath, and no Mormon church to 
dignify promiscuous concubinage with the name and the sacred- 
ness of marriage ; on the other, civil rulers will confine them- 
selves to the secular sphere, and recognize the whole domain 
of conscience and religion as lying within the exclusive sov- 
ereignty of God, and the peaceful reign of liberty over all the 
future of this world will be the assured result. 

When our fathers in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
abandoned those great hierarchal organizations that’ for ages 
had ruled the church over all Christendom, they took a step of 
great importance in the direction of republican liberty: they 
retained, indeed, those erroneous ideas of church power which 
we have pointed out ; but instead of committing that power to 
a great national sovereignty, standing side by side with the 
state, they distributed it among a vast multitude of small, inde- 
pendent, local societies. A church power, thus distributed and 
almost infinitesimally divided, cannot be concentrated intoa great 
and dangerous political force ; and the attempt so to concentrate 
it will always result as it did in early New England. The church 
and state systems of Connecticut and Massachusetts died out, 
because they were inherently weak, and contradictory to the 
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spirit of their church system. It needed no influx of for- 
eign elements to destroy them. They perished because the 
causes of their destruction were in their own constitution ; 
and, when once destroyed, they never could have been restored, 
even if New England had remained purely Congregational in 
its religious character. The same thing will be true anywhere. 

But though the localization of the government of the church 
did much to prepare the way for a true adjustment of the re- 
lations of the church to the state and to liberty, it was not 
by any means a complete solution of the problem. Those 
ideas of church power, which our fathers in common with all 
Christendom received by inheritance from the great apostacy 
of the early ages of the Christian era, and incorporated with 
their system of local independency, though by that arrangement 
greatly shorn of their malignant power, have not by any means 
been harmless. On this part of the subject we can only sug- 
gest a few topics of inquiry. An attempt fully to discuss it 
would extend this article, already too long, beyond all reason- 
able limits. And yet few subjects are better worthy of being 
fully evolved. : 

While we construct the local church upon the same ideas of 
church power which underlie the great national churches, we 
shall only be a sect among sects; and to the world at large 
our system will not seem distinguished from others by any 
fundamental peculiarity, so as to give it any pre-eminent claim 
to sympathy and favor. There is a mighty difference between 
a national centralization and an infinitesimal local distribution 
of church power. But in this pell-mell confusion of sectarian 
claims and rivalries, we must not expect this difference, great 
as it is, to attract much attention. All sects are believed to be 
equally ambitious of power, and equally to need watching ; 
and if we look for much discrimination in our favor we shall 
be disappointed. There is not a thoughtful man among us 
who has not seen, with wonder and sorrow, how little influence 
is exerted on the public mind by this really strong and valid 
argument for our system. There are few persons who think 
enough on such subjects as these, to appreciate any distinctions 
which are not radical and fundamental. 

There must be some cause for a fact, the stubborn reality of 
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which we cannot deny, that there is some tendency in those who 
have been reared under our system, if not to seek, at least readily 
to accept, other and more compact forms of church government. 
Has not this discussion clearly disclosed that cause? Does 
not the dogma of church power, as set forth in this essay, when 
once received always tend to make men discontented with the 
simple independency of the apostolic churches, and disposed to 
construct systems more centralized and hierarchal? Did not 
this tendency subvert the independency and the freedom of the 
early churches ; and is it then strange that its tendency should 
be to subvert them in our age also? Is it strange that when 
power has once been usurped, even on the smallest scale, it 
should always seek its own aggrandizement? If, then, we are 
wise, shall we be surprised that men, bred in these false ideas 
of church power, and regarding them as sacred, should seek or 
readily accept some more convenient and effective mode cf 
exercising that power than the majority in a local church? Is 
it not, indeed, obvious enough, that if Jesus Christ did give his 
church, in its organic capacity, “that power of the keys,” 
which all churches from Papal to Congregational have claimed 
and exercised, then the Papal system is the most skilfully 
constructed system for the exercise of that power ever devised, 
and that the Congregational local church is the feeblest and 
most ineffective? Is it not, then, what might be reasonably 
expected, that there should be just such a movement from 
Congregationalism, while retaining this dogma, and educating 
the people in it, through all the gradations of hierarchy to the 
Papal church, as we and our fathers before us have seen? Can 
we not, in one hour’s thought, clearly see, in the working of this 
dogma of church power in Congregational and even in Presby- 
terian churches, that which makes men often disgusted with 
these organizations, and leads them, as they are apt to phrase it, 
to seek rest in the bosom of some stronger and more hierar- 
chal church, the Episcopal or the Papal? : 
We can only suggest these thoughts, Our space is more 
than exhausted. But we must close by saying that it is our faith 
that the church of the Apostles is the church of the future, 
the church of the Millennium, and that it is also the only 
church that can ever solve the problem of Church and State. 
Jacksonville, Lll. J. M. Sturtevant. 
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REFORM IN CONGREGATIONALISM. 


Tse recent death of the venerable Dr. Storrs, after an 
uninterrupted pastorate of sixty-two years, is suggestive of 
thoughts which commend themselves to the attention of the 
Congregationalists of New England. Among these are the 
changes which have taken place in the relation which once 
subsisted between minister and people. Up to a more recent 
period than the settlement of Dr. Storrs, when a minister was 
ordained over a congregation, it was regarded as a life connec- 
tion; unless the contrary were expressly stipulated. And if 
we go back to a still earlier period, the exception of a life set- 
tlement, we apprehend, was exceedingly rare and infrequent. 
Whereas, in our day, it is only here and there that we find a 
minister gathered, at last, to the people with whom his early 
and middle life has been spent. This has become an every 
day’s observation, and is deeply lamented by every one who 
has the interests of the Christian church at heart. One reason 
for this has been, and is, that under the workings of Congre- 
gational polity, the clergy of that denomination have to depend 
for their election and continuance as ministers of congregations 
upon their personal favor with those who compose these. They 
have no organized body, Episcopal or Presbyterial, to sustain 
them if they encounter difficulties in their parochial relations, 
and often are compelled, for the sake of peace, to give up pleas- 
ant parishes for reasons which would have, formerly, been 
deemed wholly inadequate for such a change. In one respect, 
it might be thought that the minister and people were under 
less restraint towards each other, and have fewer causes of dis- 
agreement in our day than formerly, and that is in, the less rigid 
creed by which they judge each other’s religious opinions. 
Evangelical ministers, as well as people, are more liberal, less 
tied down to formulas of language and types of expression, 
than they once were. It is due to the progress of general in- 
telligence, and is in harmony with the spirit of the age. Chris- 
tian liberality by no means implies the loose vagaries of radi- 
-alism, “In another aspect, this change which has come over 
the habits of religious thought in the people, has proved to be 
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unfavorable to the stability of the relation between minister 
and people, and that is in the matter of acceptable preaching. 
Where doctrine was everything, and every sermon was expect- 
ed to be well seasoned with what was sound in the more sharp 
and abstruse points of orthodox belief, it was not a difficult 
task to prepare one of these in such a form as to find accept- 
ance with the masses, whose opinions it was intended to illus- 
trate and enforce. But people are no longer content with ser- 
mons dug out of bodies of divinity, or attempts at exposition 
of what is, in itself, a mystery which eternity only can solve. 
The pulpit has become a mighty engine of moral as well as re- 
ligious truth ; of social and personal duty as well as theologi- 
cal belief, and materially acts and is acted upon by the tone of 
public thought in the changes through which society is pass- 
ing. It is still a powerful instrument in educating and train- 
ing a people’s thoughts and sentiments, but it is no longer the 
principal agency, as it once was, in New England, in giving 
shape and character to public opinion. Everybody now has 
books and reads them. But, above all, everybody has a daily or 
weekly intercourse with newspapers and the periodical press. 
These have become a power in the religious as well as the po- 
litical world, and the secular press has come to be a more 
widely-spread preacher of fine sermons than the pulpit itself. 
These remarks, if true, have great significance in their bear- 
ing upon the future of Congregationalism, when it is remem- 
bered how much that form of church organization depends for 
its success upon the preaching it supplies to its hearers. In 
the Catholic form of worship, and the same is true of the 
English Episcopal Church, ritualism has much to do with its 
efficiency in attracting worshippers. The grand and beautiful 
English service leaves the sermon of the day wellnigh a sec- 
ondary matter. Whereas, in the simple forms of the Congre- 
gational churches the sermon fills a most important place in its 
service. The people come to church to be interested, and too 
many of them to be entertained, and if they fail to be interested 
in what others hear, they grow discontented and look for relief 
ina change. It isin trying to supply this craving for some- 
thing to interest, that so many of our ministers fail aud hrea’, 
down. It would be a task to which few would be equal to write 
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two sermons a week upon subjects with which they are familiar, 
if they had nothing else to do. Few professors in our col- 
leges would think of writing out for delivery two new lectures 
a week upon any specialty in science. But a minister is not 
thus favored. If he undertakes to confine himself to a doc- 
trine or specialty of faith, he soon tires his audience, if not 
himself, and has to seek a new subject. New matters of inter- 
est are constantly being started in the minds of his hearers by 
able and learned writers in the periodicals of the day, and 
elaborately examined. Science is dragged into the arena of 
theological discussion, and involuntarily made to do service 
against the Christian faith, when, in fact, if properly under- 
stood, its teachings are in harmony with received revelation. 
These and a hundred other topics are constantly arising which 
demand the notice and attention of a Christian minister, and to 
treat of them requires much patient study, as well as profound 
thought and reflection. Situate as most ministers are, they 
have neither time nor opportunity to bestow these. And yet, 
if they pass them by and confine themselves to hackneyed and 
familiar topics, their hearers grow dissatisfied, and the minister 
soon finds his usefulness impaired, if not at an end. A minis- 
ter, to meet the wants of a reading, thinking congregation, has 
got to read what they do, and think upon the topics they do. 
But who is equal to these things, and at the same time write 
_ two sermons, or even one sermon every week, besides making 
parish visits and doing parochial duties? The thing is impos- 
sible, and is growing more and more palpably so the more ~ 
it is attempted. Here are the causes of this constant change 
of pulpits ; this readiness on the part of so many excellent 
ministers to take up with “agencies”; to find employment in 
the press ; and of so many worthy men, at the age of fifty or 
sixty, invalided, or laid on the shelf, or seeking a living as so- 
licitors for life-insurance offices. 

We care not who says the contrary, it is not in the nature 
of things that in a community so generally well informed as ours, 
in which so many read works of learned thought and popular 
science, and in which everybody reads the newspapers of the 
day, a man can do his duty to his parish, and prepare a sermon 
every week, much less two, which can satisfy either his people 
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or himself. He breaks down in attempting it, and goes off to 
Europe or into the agency line; or he struggles on, conscious 
that he is losing his hold upon his people, and only looks for a 
relief by giving up his old parish and seeking a new one, in 
which he can use his old stock of sermons. We never wrote 
a sermon in our lives, and have no right to speak “er cathe- 
dra,’ but we know somewhat of the difference there is between 
drawing from a well-stored brain and an exhausted one; be- 
tween the fresh and vigorous action of a mind at ease, and the 
spasmodic effort of a tired and jaded spirit. We know, too, 
that the sermons that have been the most effective have been 
the products of deliberate thought and careful study, and have 
not been struck off in the intervals of parish calls, or late on 
Saturday evenings. We are not speaking of such men as 
Wesley or Whitfield or Henry Ward Beecher, who form 
exceptions to general rules; but we know from history that 
Bossuet and Massilon, the great representatives of the French 
_ pulpit, preached only occasionally, and after much labor of 
preparation ; and everybody knows what a different thing an 
occasional discourse, prepared with deliberation, in any of our 
parishes, is, from a weekly homily which the preacher may serve 
out to his hearers. It is unjust to the preacher to complain of 
the contrast, unless we give him the same chance for prepa- 
ration as to both. 

Our purpose is not to analyze the principle of popular pulpit 
eloquence, since to do so we should have to go into the man- 
ner as well as the matter which distinguishes pulpit orators, 
We confine ourselves to what may be done by average men, 
with reasonable diligence and fair ability ; such as are to be 
found all over New England. All that these men want is oppor- 
tunity, reasonable time for preparation, leisure to study and 
think and compose. Give them these, and they would never 
want for hearers. They would never complain of the seeming 
indifference with which they are listened to, and Sunday’s ser- 
mon would be a treat instead of a bore. 

But how is this to be accomplished? Shall we ask our min- 
isters to give up or neglect their parish duties, their visits, 
their social meetings, the thousand influences by which they 
win the love and confidence of the children of their parishes, 
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and the respect and esteem of the parents? To do that would 
be giving up more than half the power for good which the 
minister exerts upon his people. It would be changing, essen- 
tially, the character, and sacrificing the efficiency, of a Chris- 
tian Congregational ministry. But how can the minister re- 
tain his parish relations, and fulfil his parish duties, and still 
find time to study and think and write good sermons? In no 
way but by achange in the system. It cannot be done if a 
minister is to be settled over a single parish, and is to find no 
relief from drawing out of his brain two sermons a week, ex- 
cept by»occasional and-infrequent exchanges. The time to do 
this, for men of average powers and attainments, has gone by, 
and we have no right to expect it to return. On the contrary, 
with the higher skill and wider range of learning with which 
the truths of the Bible are assailed by modern skeptics, the 
higher demand is there for learning, skill, and ability on the 
part of our clergy to defend and enforce them. We see but 
one way in which this can be done, and that in no way incom- 
patible with the true spirit of Congregationalism. We have 
now associations of larger or smaller territorial extent. We 
have councils, made up of ministers and delegates of larger or 
- smaller numbers, where there is a relation of several churches 
and congregations, while each is nevertheless left free as to all 
its domestic and interior affairs. What objection would there 
be if half a dozen or more parishes would have an understand- 
ing with each other in settling their ministers, that, as to the 
office of preachers, they should regularly interchange or rotate . 
in a fixed order, while, as to everything else, each should be 
pastor of his own church and minister of his own congregation. 
Let half a dozen or more churches and societies form a Gis- 
trict, by mutual agreement, in which their pulpits shall be sup- 
plied, alternately, by the ministers settled over them. If this 
arrangement would be adopted and acted upon, each of these 
incumbents would know that he would only be called upon for 
a new sermon once in a certain number of weeks, and that he 
has thereby ample time to prepare it in a manner to do justice 
to himself and the cause in which he is engaged. Coming in 
succession, one after the other, there would be a healthy stim- 
ulant upon each to acquit himself creditably and acceptably, 
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and a new life and interest be infused into congregations to 
attend religious worship and profit by its teachings. 

We throw this out as a hint, without entering, to any extent, 
into details. Everybody feels that something ought, if pos- 
sible, to be done to restore back the ancient order of things, 
when the clergy of New England exerted a wide and lasting 
influence by the permanency of their connection with their 
parishes, and the power of their example over the young and 
the middle-aged, by meeting them in the family and the school, 
and associating with them in the various offices of kindness 
and courtesy. But to do this with effect they must be relieved 
somewhat from the added labor which a change in the con- 
dition of society has thrown upon them, in the preparation of 
sermons adapted to the wants of their people. This can be 
done, in the manner we have suggested, without in any way 
weakening or affecting the more personal and intimate relations 
between a pastor and his people for spiritual guidance and con- 
solation, or in the social intercourse of personal friendship. 
We leave it for others, wiser than ourselves, to judge of its 
feasibility. 


FAITH. 


“ INDEED, it seems to me that those who cry loudly for works, 
and works to the exclusion of faith, are very fastidious on the 
subject of works if they do not recognize in that very faith 
which includes so many efforts, presupposes so many struggles, 
and employs so many powers or works, the first of works, and, 
so to speak, the work of works, the profoundest, richest, most 
pregnant, and most fruitful work of which a human being is 
capable ; an act which includes everything which ought to be 
done, and excludes everything which ought not to be done, 
and which prepares the human soul for the encounter of all 
difficulties and the accomplishment of all duties. Some per- 
sons must be very fastidious in the matter of works. Those 
which they despise and reject will one day, in the presence of 
God, absorb all the works of which they boast, just as the 


serpent of Moses swallowed up those of the magicians.” 
VINET, 
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THE ANTINOMIAN CONTROVERSY OF 1637. 
[Concluded from page 426.] 


Ir must be admitted that the opponents of Mr. Wheelwright 
treated him with remarkable forbearance. No public notice 
was taken of the sermon till the end of seven weeks. The 
General Court convened on the gth of March, when they felt 
that they could no longer defer a consideration of the matter. 
In conformity with their usual practice, they invited the minis- 
ters to attend and give advice. Mr. Wheelwright, being cited, 
appeared before the court. Being asked “whether, previous 
to his sermon, he did.not know that most of the ministers in 
the colony did not teach the doctrine, which in his sermon he 
had called a covenant of works,” he refused to answer. Being 
questioned if he meant his opponents in doctrine, when speak- 
ing in his sermon of those “ under a covenant of works,’ whom 
he compared to Antichrist, to Herod and Pontius Pilate, and 
to the “ Philistines who fill up the well of salvation with the 
earth of their own inventions,” he confessed that he did mean 
them. The sermon being produced, he justified it! Aftera 
full discussion, occupying two days, a vote was passed that Mr 
Wheelwright was guilty of sedition and contempt of the civil 
authority. His contempt of the civil authority appeared, they 
said, in this: “that while the court had appointed the fast in 
January as a means of reconciliation of the differences, he had 
purposely set himself to kindle and increase them.”? He had>- - 
aimed to bring not only the ministers, but the civil rulers, into 
disrespect, and to stir up the people against them.2 He had 
said that the rulers of Massachusetts were no better than the 
Philistines who stopped the wells in Isaac’s time. If it were 


1 The copy exhibited in court was a copy brought into court by Mr. Wheel- 
wright himself. “Short Story,” p. 47, It is still in existence, in the custody of 
the Mass. Historical Society. 

2 Mass. Colony Records, Vol. I, p. 189, Winthrop, I, 215, Palfrey’s N. E., I, 
479.  Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of N. E., I, 273. “Short Story,” sexcenties, 

8 The dictionaries define sedition to be opposition to lawful authority, “The 
seditious man attempts to excite others, and to provoke their resistance to estab- 
lished authority.”— Crabde’s Synonymes. Was not this Mr. Wheelwright’s of- 
fence? The Colony Record says so. 
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so, how long did he expect the people to submit patiently to 
their rule? Was he not moving them to revolt ? 

The Court, being disposed to lenity, deferred Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s sentence till their next session, which would be in 
May, to give him time for reflection and repentance. But on 
the very day when the sentence was passed, a remonstrance, 
signed by a large number [sixty] of the Boston church, most 
of them very respectable men, was presented to the Court, in 
favor of Mr. Wheelwright, exculpating him from the charge of 
sedition, and fully justifying his course. This remonstrance 
will be noticed further on. The plea therein set up for Mr. 
Wheelwright rested mainly on the ground that no actual rising 
of the people had been attempted; that no overt act of sedition 
had been committed. His hearers had not yet actually drawn 
the sword ; the mischief was not yet consummated ; therefore, 
neither preacher nor hearers were to blame.t The Court, how- 
ever, thought there was at least a strong tendency that way, 
and supposed it not wise to wait for the overt act. This re- 
monstrance was regarded by the court as making the signers 
participes criminis with Mr. Wheelwright, and some months 
afterwards it involved them in serious trouble. 

In the mean time the peace of the community was fearfully 
compromised, and the very existence of the commonwealth 
was put to hazard. Men looked upon each other with distrust, 
and were ready to carry the contention to almost any extreme. 
Nobody felt safe. Forcible resistance to rulers was held not to 
be seditious ; it might even be laudable. The arm of the gov- 
ernment was weakened when it needed to be especially strong 
to contend with hostile Indians, and to resist an apprehended 
invasion from England. The Pequots, the most formidable 
tribe'in New England, who could muster a thousand men in 
arms, were committing horrible barbarities on the frontier, and 
were threatening the extinction of all the white settlements. 
Judgment had been given in Westminster Hall on the writ of 
quo warranto against Massachusetts; the charter had been 
demanded back, and it was expected that the demand would 
be seconded by an armed force. The overthrow of the govern- 


1 The remonstrance is presented in full in the appendix to Ellis’s Life of Anne 
Hutchinson, in Sparks’s American Biography. 
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ment was feared ; immediate and absolute anarchy was threat- 
ened. It is certain that those who were then at the head of 
affairs in Massachusetts apprehended from the adherents of 
Mr. Wheelwright an open and armed resistance to the civil 
authority.? 

On the day of the annual election, May 17, 1637, “the ex- 
asperation was at its height. The fate of New England trem- 
bled in the balance.”2 “There was great danger of a tumult,” 
says Winthrop, “for those of that side grew into fierce speeches, 
and some laid hands on others; but seeing themselves too 
weak, they grew quiet.” The freemen met at Newtown‘ for 
the election of governor and assistants, according to the char- 
ter. The election was held there rather than in Boston, for 
fear of a riot, were it to be held in the latter place.® No other 
business was in order till this was attended to. Rev. Thomas 
Shepard, of Newtown, preached the election sermon in the 
forenoon. It related chiefly to the great subject then in dis- 
pute. At one o'clock the court was opened, as the proper 
time for the election had come. The Hutchinson party, headed 
by Vane, were there in full force from Boston. Vane and the 
Boston people moved that the election be deferred till a peti- 
tion from Boston, asking that the sentence against Wheelwright 
might be revoked, could be read. The reading of the petition, 
and the acrimonious debate sure to arise upon it, would have 
occupied all the rest of the day, and the election could not have 
taken place. In such an event, Vane would have remained 
governor for another year, which, in fact, was desired.6 The 
matter being referred to the people present, a large majority 
voted to proceed at once to election. They did so. The result 


1 “Now you might have seene open contempt cast upon the whole Generall 
Court: that the Magistrates were Ahabs, Amaziahs, Scribes and Pharisees, ene- 
mies to Christ, led by Satan, and that it were well that a Milstone were hung about 
their necks, and they drowned in the sea.” Preface to the “Short Story,” by Mr. 
Weld of Roxbury. 

2 Palfrey’s N. E., I, 480. * 

8 Winthrop’s Journal, I, 233. 

* That place, the following year, received the name of Cambridge, and the col- 
lege was placed there. Cotton Mather says, this was partly on account of Mr. 
Shepard’s resolute stand against Antinomianism. 


® Neal, Hist. of New England, edit. 1747, p. 184. 
6 Ibid. 
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was, Vane, who had been governor only one year, was dis- 
placed ; Winthrop was chosen in his stead, and the old order 
of things was restored. Thomas Dudley was. chosen deputy- 
governor ; Dummer and Coddington, who were of the Hutch- 
inson party, were left out of the board of assistants, Stoughton 
and Saltonstall succeeding in their places. 

The Hutchinson party were severely disappointed ; Vane, in 
particular, was greatly chagrined. The social and political 
elements were in great commotion. Never before had there 
been so much excitement on any subject. But there was no 
help for the disappointed party. The malcontents were awed, 
for the present, into submission. The people had by a large 
majority declared against them. The sentence of Wheelwright 
was again deferred, in the hope of an amicable settlement. 

Who is so blind as not to see that this whole Antinomian 
Controversy had now become a question of politics, and that 
the final decision, whatever it might be, would turn on political 
considerations only? 

The Pequot war, with all its horrors, had now begun. This 
most formidable of the aboriginal tribes east of the Hudson, 
exercising a paramount influence over all southern New Eng- 
land, inhabited the country between the Pawcatuck and Con- 
necticut Rivers, having their principal settlements where New 
London, Groton, and Stonington now are. In the early times, 
it is said, they could send out four thousand men fit for war. 
The murder by them of John Stone, a trader, and his company, 
six in number ; of John Oldham and two others, at Block Island ; 
of Samuel Butterfield and several others, whom they put to 
death with lingering torments ;? and their declared purpose to 


1 May 17, 1637. “Mr. John Wheeleright was enioyned to appeare at the next 
session of this Courte, to answear further, or receive such sentence as the cause 
shall require.” Mass. Colony Records, I, 196. 

The new assistants, or members of the Governor’s Council, were Israel Stoughton, 
of Dorchester, and Richard Saltonstall, of Ipswich, son of Sir Richard Saltonstall, 
who came with Winthrop in the “ Arbella,” and returned to England in less than 
a year. ' 

2 The body of Oldham was cut in pieces. John Tilley had his hands and feet 
cut off, living three days afterwards. Butterfield and one other were roasted alive. 
Others had their bodies cut in two lengthwise, and the parts hung up by the river’s 
bank on trees, that the colonists might see them. Palfrey’s New England, I, 457, 
et seg. Felt’s New England, I, 300. 
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exterminate all the white settlers, of whom they had already 
killed thirty in cold blood, created great alarm. The overruling 
law of self-defence made it absolutely necessary to send. a mil- 
itary force to suppress and subdue them. A decisive blow was 
struck by Captain John Mason, of Connecticut, and Captain 
John Underhill, of Boston, at the head of only seventy-seven 
brave men, on the 26th of May, 1637, in the capture of the 
Pequot fort at Mystic, in what is now Stonington, and the 
slaughter of six hundred Indians. But great numbers of the 
hostile tribe, exasperated to fury, yet remained, and it was still 
necessary to prosecute the war with vigor. On the 22d of 
that month, a company of forty men were sent forward from 
Massachusetts, under Captain Daniel Patrick, of Watertown, 
afterwards of Ipswich. The government of Massachusetts 
resolved to raise, equip, and send forth to the war one hundred 
and sixty more, of which the quota of Boston would be twenty- 
six. Of this force, Captain Israel Stoughton, of Dorchester, 
lately elected assistant, was commissioned as commander, and 
Rev. John Wilson, of Boston, was chaplain. In what now fol- 
lows, see the effect of Wheelwright’s preaching! 

The Boston contingent, consisting almost wholly of his fol- 
lowers, and those of Mrs. Hutchinson, one and all, absolutely 
refused to go. That party had no confidence in the success of 
the expedition, and would not engage in it, even to save their 
countrymen from being tormented to death by the fiend-like 
Indians, because Stoughton, the commander, and Wilson, the 
chaplain, were, as they termed it, “ under a covenant of works!” » 
So Mrs. Hutchinson and Mr. Wheelwright had taught them. 
God, they said, would not add his blessing to any affair set on 
foot by the enemies of Christ and of free grace. The authority 
of the government, in this as in other cases, was contemned, 
“because it had a tang of Antichrist.” 

Do we need stronger proof of the seditious character, ot 
Wheelwright’s Fast Sermon ?! 


1 “The fruits of that sermon of Mr. Wheelwright . . . have declared it to tend 
to sedition. . . . All things are turned up side down among us. .. . It has come 
into Civill and public affaires, and hath bred great disturbance here, as appeared in 
the late expedition against the Pequeds. For, whereas, in former expeditions the 
Town of Boston was as forward as any others to send of their choyce members, and 
a greater number than other Townes, in the time of the former Governour ; now, 
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The Massachusetts soldiers, thus diminished in number, and 
only one hundred and twenty in all, sailed from Boston, June 
15th, under the command of Stoughton, for the Pequot war. 
Having, with the assistance of forty Connecticut men, under 
Mason, finished the war in the utter extinction of that cruel 
tribe, they returned to Boston in August, with the loss of only 
one man, who died of disease. Wilson, the chaplain, after- 
wards said to Increase Mather, that “ before he went out, he 
was as certain that God would give the victory to the English, 
as if he had seen it already obtained.”! And well he might! 
for the whole enterprise was begun and conducted in the spirit 
of prayer, and for the welfare of Christ’s kingdom. 

During the summer of 1637, divers writings were circulated 


in this last service, they sent not a member, but one or two whom they cared not 
to be rid of, and but a few others, and those of the most refuse sort, and that in 
such a carelesse manner as gave great discouragement to the service, not one man 
of that side accompanying their pastour, when he was sent by the joynt consent 
of the Court and all the Elders [ministers] upon that expedition, nor so much as 
bidding him farewell. What was the reason of all this? Why, nothing but this: 
Mr. Wheelwright had taught them that the former Governour and some of the 
Magistrates then were friends of Christ and Free Grace, but the present were 
enemies of Christ, Antichrists, persecutors, etc.” “Short Story,” pp. 24, 25. 

“The former Governor” was Vane. He despatched ninety men, under Endicot, 
in August, 1636, to the Pequot war, who succeeded but poorly. He also sent 
Underhill with twenty men, many of whom were from Boston, in April, 1637. The 
expression, ‘some of the former magistrates,” intends Dummer and Coddington, 
who, as already stated, were, with Vane, of the Hutchinson party, and “ under the 
covenant of grace.” The present Governor and magistrates, Winthrop, Stoughton, 
Saltonstall, as well as Wilson, the chaplain, were “under a covenant of works,” 

Whoever wishes to gain a correct and intelligent view of the Antinomian Con- 
troversy of 1637, will not fail to consult that famous monograph, of which the title 
in full is, ‘A Short Story of the Rise, reign and ruine of the Antinomians, Fami- 
lists and Libertines that infected the Churches of New England, and how they 
were confuted by the Assembly of Ministers there. As also of the Magistrates 
proceedings in Court against them, . . . Published at the instant request of sundry 
by one that was an eye and eare witnesse of the carriage of matters there... . 
London. Printed for Ralph Smith, at the signe of the Bible in Cornhill, neare the 
Royal Exchange. 1644.” 

The brief address “To the Reader,” is signed T. W., which means Rev. Thomas 
Welde, of Roxbury, then in London, whose name, “T. Welde,” is signed to a 
preface of seventeen pages. That Mr. Welde was not the writer of the entire 
“Short Story,” as some have supposed, but only of the Preface, and of three or 
four pages at the end, is evident from the address to the reader, where he says : 
“J, meeting with this Book, newly come forth of the Presse, and being earnestly 
pressed by diverse to perfect [¢, ¢. finish] it, by laying downe the order and sense of 


1 Increase Mather’s Relation, 54. 
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on the subject of the controversy now flagrant. The magis- 
trates sent forth a vindication of the proceedings against 
Wheelwright, which called forth a reply from him. The min- 
isters answered his defence,and Cotton replied to them. Vane 
and Winthrop also employed their pens. Shepard, in his Elec- 
tion Sermon, May 17th, though he strongly condemned the 
Antinomian tenets, tried to lessen the difference between the 
two parties at variance.2_ The departure of Vane for England, 
August 3, essentially weakened the Hutchinson party. 

On the thirtieth of August, 1637, and closing on the twenty- 
second of September, the first New-England Synod was held 
at Newtown, which place, the following May, received the name 
of Cambridge. This body was composed of twenty-five min- 
isters, many of them eminent for learning and piety, besides 
many able and distinguished laymen. Shepard, of Newtown ; 
Bulkley, of Concord; Allen, of Dedham; Tompson, of Brain- 
tree; Hooker, of Hartford; Davenport, afterwards of New 


this story, which in the Book is omitted . . . have drawn up this following Preface, 
with some additions at the end.” 

It is now clearly understood that the body of the “Short Story ” was written by 
Governor Winthrop, and sent to London to be printed. He obviously refers to it 
in his Journal, I, 248, where he says: “ All the proceedings of this Court [#, e. the 
Court of November, 1637, which banished Wheelwright and disarmed his followers] 
were set down at large, with the reasons and other observations, and were sent to 
England to be published ere 4 the end that all our godly friends might not be 
discouraged from coming to us.’ 

Some passages are the same, word for ee in the “ Journal ” and in the “ Short 
Story.” 

Bating the perhaps undue severity of some expressions, a fault not so much of 
the writer as of the times, we take this curious little volume to be a true account 
of the Antinomian Controversy of 1637, and a substantial vindication of the pro- 
ceedings of the authorities of Massachusetts in that affair. Winthrop, as the title 
says, was an eye and ear witness of the whole matter. He undoubtedly had his 
faults, but a wilful perversion of the truth has never been reckoned among them. 
He stands in the front rank of the founders of Massachusetts for honesty of pur- 
pose and a self-denying public spirit. The civil institutions, and indeed the entire 
history of the Old Bay State, are his enduring monument, as Westminster Abbey is 
of Sir Christopher Wren. 

1 These “divers writings” were in manuscript. No printing was then done in 
New England, and I believe not in any part of America. The first printing-press 
in the colony was set up at Cambridge, in March, 1638-9, by Stephen Day, at the 
expense of Rev. Jose Glover, who did not live to see it in operation. Felt’s Eccl. 
Hist. of New England, I, pp. 343, 374. 

? Winthrop’s Journal, I, 221. 
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Haven; Higginson, then of Saybrook, afterwards of Salem ; 
together with Theophilus: Eaton and Edward Hopkins (the 
last two newly come over) —were there. Cotton and Wilson 
and Winthrop were there, of course. Seldom has a body of 
men met, more truly venerable. Their talents and virtues 
would have commanded great respect in any other country or 
age. Hooker and Bulkley were the moderators. The meet- 
ing was opened with prayer by the excellent Thomas Shepard, 
the fragrance of whose piety remains to the present hour. 
John Higginson, chaplain at Saybrook, was scribe. His record 
of the proceedings of the synod was in existence as late as 
1743, but cannot now be found. 

The synod continued in session three weeks, and unani- 
mously condemned eighty-two errors, without naming the 
individuals who entertained them. It was not pretended that 
any one person or party held them all. Those who were in- 
volved in the condemnation, or, indeed, any others, were 
allowed to make reply, if they chose. Nobody came forward in 
defence of them. 

It afforded great satisfaction that Mr. Cotton, who had here- 
tofore been ranked with the Hutchinson party, now joined in 
condemning their errors. Henceforth he remained in full 
accord with his brethren. His account of the matter was, 
that in ‘the earlier stages of this controversy, the obnoxious 
party had kept back some of their views, to make the remain- 
der harmonize with his own; but as they increased in numbers 
and strength, they increased in boldness, and made fuller dis- 
closures, in which he was not prepared to accompany them. 
The consequence was, they soon began to denounce him as a 
man wanting in boldness and courage.? 


1 A full account of this memorable synod may be found in Mather’s ‘‘ Magna- 
lia,” B, VII, C. 5. The statement relative to Mr. Cotton, which occurs in the 
text, is made by his grandson, the compiler of the “ Magnalia.” The eighty-two 
errors condemned by the synod may be seen in Felt’s “ Eccl. Hist. of New Eng- 
land,” I, 313-317. A history of the synod, more or less miaute and thorough, may 
also be found in Winthrop’s “ Journal,” the “ Short Story,” Johnson’s “ Wonder- 
Working Providence,” Neal’s “ Hist. of New England,” and various other books. 

This synod, the first ever convened in New England, and memorable alike for 
its character and consequences, has been grossly misrepresented and belied by 
some who should have known better. Thus Barry, in his “ History of Mass.,” 
Grand Court, I, 253, 254, calls it “a grand court of Spiritual Inquest, an Inquisi- 
torial Tribunal, an Ephesian or Nicene Council,” etc. This language is unfair, 
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The meeting was called together, as our political conventions 
are now called, to frame a platform of principles, to set forth a 
declaration of opinions held by the members. The purpose 
of the synod was harmony and peace. Will anybody kindly 
inform us why such a convention should be disparaged, in 
comparison of the political or business meetings we now hold 
every year? 

The proceedings were conducted, Palfrey says, with much 
moderation! Shepard, the minister of Newtown, says, “There 
was a most wonderful presence of Christ’s Spirit in that assem- 
bly.” Johnson contrasts the gentle methods of the synod 
with the violent proceedings of the bishops in England, and 
refers to the extraordinary learning and talent exhibited by the 
members of the convention. 


And now the whole matter might have been amicably settled, 
had Mr. Wheelwright been of a more gentle, yielding, concilia- 
tory disposition ; had his native temper been less impetuous and 
severe. Had he made any retraction, not of his principles 
(this was not demanded), but of his harsh, injurious, denun- 
ciatory, slanderous speeches ; had he even promised to refrain 
from such speeches in future; had he then, in October, 1637, 
been willing to say what he actually said, without any solicita- 
tion, six years afterwards, he would have saved himself and the 
country a vast amount of trouble. But he was inflexible. He 
positively and repeatedly declared that he would retract noth- 
ing. He continued his former style of preaching ; and Mrs. . 
Hutchinson kept up her meetings twice a week, with the usual 
amount of censure and invective. The cup of forbearance was 
now drained to the last drop,? and the only hope for the coun- » 
try lay in the prompt abatement of the evil. 


ungenerous, and utterly untrue. There was nothing in the slightest degree to 
justify such representations, The proceedings had nothing in common with an 
inquisitorial tribunal. Nobody was called to account for any opinion he might be 
supposed to hold. The synod examined opinions, but passed no censures on in- 
dividuals. They issued no decrees, they uttered no sentence ; they only gave advice. 

1.“ Palfrey’s New England,” I, 484. 

> Mr. Wheelwright’s sentence had been deferred from time to time in the hope 
of conciliation. It was deferred in March, again in May, then in August, and still 
again in September, of this year (1637). —See “ Mass. Colony Records,” Vol. I, 


Pp. 189, 196, 200, 205. In November, the Court felt that they could wait no longer. 
— Lbid, I, 207. 
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It was with extreme reluctance that the General Court pro- 
ceeded to the last resort. But all through the year, from Jan- 
uary to October, they had witnessed the pernicious effects of 
the style of censure and denunciation which Mr. Wheelwright 
had thought fit to employ. They had seen the country brought 
to the verge of ruin, and all their toils and sacrifices since leav- 
ing their native shores in extreme danger of proving utterly 
in vain, from the refusal of his followers to march to the Pe- 
quot war. The authorities had hoped much from the forbear- 
ance with which they had treated him ; from the delay of the 
sentence passed in March; from the influence of consultation 
and conference ; from the calm and able discussions of the late 
synod, which had wrought so powerfully on the mind of Cot- 
ton, his early friend, but a much abler and wiser man; they 
had hoped much from the influence of Davenport, Hooker, and 
others from a distance, who had not been personally involved 
in the controversy; but all was in vain. The General Court 
were in the ‘condition of the farmer in the fable, who, after 
throwing grass at the boy who was stealing his apples, and 
perceiving no good result, was compelled to try what virtue 
there was in stones. 

The General Court came together in November, pressed with 
dangers from without and from within, which threatened the 
speedy extinction of all the hopes which had been entertained 
respecting the colony. Already had the return of the charter 
been demanded by the Privy Council of England! <A writ of 
guo warranto had been entered in Westminster Hall against 
the Massachusetts Company, and judgment under it obtained, 
which, it was supposed, would utterly invalidate that instru- 
ment.2. By a royal order, the archbishops of Canterbury and ~ 
York, with other courtiers, had been made a Council for New 
England, with full power to govern the English colonies there ; 
to remove and appoint governors and other civil functionaries ; 
to provide for the maintenance of a clergy by tithes and obla- 
tions; to establish ecclesiastical courts; to inflict punish- 


1 Feb. 21, 1633-4. 
2 The writ of guo warranto was entered Sept. 1635. Judgment was given for 
the king, April, 1637. See the writ in Hazard, I, 423-425. Also in the Hutchin- 


son Papers, 10I-104, 
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ments; and to revoke charters at their discretion.1 Under this 
commission, a general governor for New England had already 
been appointed, and was expected soon to be sent over, with a 
military force at his command to compel implicit obedience. 
Gorges and Mason, with the malcontents who had been sent 
back from these shores, Morton, Gardiner, Linn, Ratcliffe, and 
others,were doing their utmost to misrepresent the state of things 
in the colony, and not without success. The dissensions in the 
colony were already discouraging the emigration from England 
which had been strongly setting hither, and which constituted 
its chief hope of progress and even of safety. These dissen- 
sions, if suffered to continue, would be sure to paralyze and 
defeat all measures~of defence against foreign aggression or 
aboriginal hostility. All these considerations influenced the 
government of the colony at the time, and they resolved to 
put a speedy end to these distractions and dangers. 

The General Court, at their meeting, “finding, upon consul- 
tation, that two so opposite parties could not contain [continue] 
in the same body without apparent hazard of ruin to the whole, 
agreed to send away some of the principal.”? A fair opportunity 
was afforded by the remonstrance in favor of Mr. Wheel- 
wright, signed by more than sixty of his partisans, presented 
to the court on the ninth of March preceding. In this docu- 
ment, it was alleged, for substance, that Mr. Wheelwright was 
innocent, and that the court, in condemning him, had con- 
demned the truth of Christ. It therefore involved the signers 
in his offence; they accepted it as their own. The court’ 
judged the remonstrance, as well as the sermon, to be of sedi- 
tious tendency. William Aspinwall, a deputy from Boston, who 
drew up that paper, being asked if he yet adhered to its senti- 
ments, replied that he did. He was therefore deprived of his 


1 April 28, 1634. The commission now issued by the king for the purpose 
named in the text, was coincident in date and in design with the dissolution of the 
“Council for New England,” established by royal charter Noy. 3, 1620. That 
council having failed in its purposes, the manifest design now was to get New 
England into the hands of the High-Church party in England, and thus to defeat 
the purposes for which the colonists had left their native land. For the Commis- 
sion, see Hazard, I, 344. 


o Winthrop, I, 244, 245. Palfrey’s N. E., I, 485. Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of New 
England, I, 320, 
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seat, disfranchised, and banished from the jurisdiction. John 
Coggeshall, another deputy, had not signed the paper; but 
now, in open court, avowing full sympathy with its contents, 
was disfranchised but not banished.} 

The next day, the court send for Mr. Wheelwright. They 
remind him of the sentence passed against him the preceding 
March for sedition and contempt of the civil authority, and 
how long they have waited for his retraction of his offences, and 
ask if he be ready to retract now. He answers that he has 
no retraction or acknowledgment to make; he has not been 
guilty of sedition or contempt; he has uttered nothing but 
the truth, and he is not responsible for the application which 
others have made of it to themselves. The court reply that he 
has himself made the application of which they complained ; for 
at the trial in March he admitted that when he spoke so freely 
of Philistines and Antichrists and Herod and Pilate and the 
like, he meant the magistrates and ministers, and most of 
the people of the colony, thus persuading his hearers to regard 
and treat them as such. His sermon, therefore, did tend 
to sedition and civil disorder. They also remind him that 


1 “When the Magistrates sawthat neither our Preaching, Conference, nor yet 
our Assembly-meeting [Synod] did effect the cure, but that the Leaders went 
on in their former course, not only to disturb the Churches, but miserably inter- 
rupt the Civill Peace, and that they threw contempt both upon Courts and Churches, 
and began now to raise sedition amongst us to the endangering of the Common- 
wealth: Hereupon, for these grounds named, and not for their opinions, as them- 
selves falsely reported, and as our godly Magistrates have been much traduced 
here in England ; for these reasons, I say, being civill disturbances, the Magistrate 
convents [calls into court] and censures them. Some were disfranchised, others 
fined, the incurable amongst them banished.” Preface to the “Short Story.” 

“Tt was conceived by the Magistrates and others of the Countrey that the means 
which had been used proving ineffectual, the case was now desperate, and the last 
remedy was to be applyed, and that without further delay, lest it should be attempted 
too late.” ‘Short Story,” p.21. The Remonstrance of March, 1636-7, is given 
in full in the “Short Story,” pp. 21-23. 

Mr. Coggeshall, on leaving the court, said: ‘“ You have censured the truth of 
Christ, and it is the greatest stroke ever given to free grace; half the people of 
New England are under a covenant of works.” Ibid. 

2 To which it was answered by the Court, that they had not censured his doc- 
trine, but his own application of it, by which he placed the Magistrates and Minis- 
ters, and most of the people of God in these Churches, under a Covenant of works, 
and represented them as being enemies to Christ, and Antichrist, and such enemies 
as Herod and Pilate, and the Scribes and Pharisees, persuading the people to look 
at them and deale with them as such.” “Short Story,” p. 24. 
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previous to his coming, “there was peace and comely order 
in all affairs of Church and State; but that now the difference 
which he had raised amongst us by a false distinction of a 
covenant of grace and a covenant of works, causes one party 
to be looked at as friends to Christ, and the other as his ene- 
mies.” This contention, they further allege, had entered into 
families, had divided husband from wife, parent from child, and 
had also spread into civil and public affairs, affecting the quiet 
and comfort of neighborhoods, and town business, and every 
interest of the community. 

They further remind him of the backwardness of Governor 
Vane’s friends, and his own, to engage in the Pequot expedi- 
tion. In all which things the seditious tendency of Mr. Wheel- 
wright’s preaching had been made clearly evident. Mr. 
Wheelwright’s only reply was, that he had uttered nothing but 
the truth, and that not his preaching, but the prevalent un- 
belief, had made all the trouble. 

Finding him thus inflexible, nothing remained but to pass 
the following sentence: ‘“ Mr. John Wheelwright, being for- 
merly convicted of contempt and sedition, and now justifying 
himself and his former practice, being to the disturbance of 
the civil power, he is by the Court disfranchised and banished, 
having fourteen days to settle his affairs. If within that time 
he depart not the patent, he promiseth to render [surrender] 
himself to Mr. Stoughton, at his house, to be kept till he be 
disposed of.”? 

Mr. Wheelwright, on this, appealed to the king ; but being - 
told that an appeal in this case could not lie; that the charter 
gave the court full and complete jurisdiction in all cases ; that 
“by the king’s grant, under the great seal of England, they 
had authority to hear and determine all causes, without reser- 
vation,” and that, if an appeal were admitted in one case, it 
might be challenged in all, to the subversion of all government 


1Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of New England, I, 321, 322. 

? This was Israel Stoughton, of Dorchester, a man of high civil and military 
character, commander-in-chief of the Massachusetts forces in the Pequot war, and 
now one of the board of assistants. He went to England in the winter of 1644-5, 
to engage as lieutenant-colonel in Cromwell’s army, and died soon after. He 


was the father of William Stoughton, Chief-Justice of Massachusetts, and acting 
Governor 1692 to 1701. 
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and civil order in the colony, —he the next day withdrew the 
appeal, and submitted to the ourt’s sentence.! 

Several other persons were disfranchised, as Edward Hutch- 
inson, John Underhill, Thomas Marshall, William Balston, 
William Dineley, William Dyer, Richard Gridley. These, 
with John Wheelwright, John Coggeshall, and William Aspin- 
wall, made ten, the whole number disfranchised.2 

Fifty-eight men in Boston, and seventeen in other towns, 
were disarmed, with the reserve that if any of them would, 
before two magistrates, acknowledge their fault “in subscribing 
the seditious libel” [the remonstrance aforesaid], they should 
be exempted from the execution of this order. Two years 
later, all those who remained within the jurisdiction, and were 
peaceable, had their arms restored to them. 


1 Massachusetts Colony Records, I, 207. ‘Short Story,” p. 27, Felt’s Eccl. 
Hist. of New England, I, 322. 

2 Edward Hutchinson was the eldest son of William and Anne Hutchinson, 
and went with them to Rhode Island. He was now twenty-four years of age, Not 
long after these transactions, he was restored to his civil rights, returned to Bos- 
ton, was a merchant there, a man of wealth and influence, and a captain in “ Phil- 
ip’s war,” 1675-6. 

John Underhill was a captain in the Pequot war, and with Captain Mason 
stormed the Indian fort at Mystic, May 26, 1637. He was a brave, resolute man, 
skilled in military affairs, but of unsound moral character. He went to Dover in 
1638, and there became involved in fresh difficulties. In September, 1643, he 
entered the service of the Dutch at Manhattan, and was the means of saving their 
settlements from utter ruin by the Indians. He died on Long Island in 1672. 

Thomas Marshall was of Boston, and a man of much respectability. At this 
time he kept the Charlestown ferry. Not long after this, he was reinstated in his 
civil rights ; enjoyed, in a high degree, the confidence of his fellow-citizens ; was 
often chosen to civil office ; was a deacon of the First Church, and was selectman 
of Boston ten years, 1648-1657. He died about 1665. Marshall Street passes 
directly over his land, and from respect to him received its name. Samuel Mar- 
shall, one of his sons, was a captain in the “ Great Swamp Fight,” December 19, 
1675, and was there killed, with many of his men. Another son, Eliakim, was kiled 
at Bloody Brook, in Deerfield, September 18, 1675. 

William Balston was often chosen selectman of Boston, and was a capable man 
and a good citizen. He and William Dyer (husband of the unhappy Quakeress, 
Mary Dyer) went to Rhode Island with the Hutchinsons, and others. 

Richard Gridley is spoken of as “an honest poor man, very apt to meddle in 
publick affairs, beyond his calling or skill.” 

John Coggeshall (Cogswell) and William Aspinwall were deputies from Bos- 
ton to the General Court in 1637. Both went to Rhode Island, but Aspinwall, 
becoming dissatisfied with the proceedings there, returned to Boston early in 1642, 
made a very full and satisfactory acknowledgment of his misconduct, was restored 
to his former civil privileges, and thenceforward was a good citizen. 
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The seventy-five names, found in the note below, do not 
include all who signed the remonstrance in favor of Mr. 
Wheelwright. There were at least ten others who subscribed 
that paper in March, but desired their names stricken from it 
in November, which was accordingly done. The names were: 
William Larnet [Larned], Ralph Mousall, Ezekiel Richardson, 
Richard Sprague, Edward Carrington, Thomas Ewer, Benjamin 
Hubbard, William Baker, Edward Mellows, William Frothing- 
ham. There were doubtless some others, as Philemon Por- 
mont, the first schoolmaster in Boston, who joined Mr. Wheel- 
wright at Exeter in 1638. 


1 Their names follow, as found in the order for disarming them. The list in- 
cludes all the disfranchised, except Mr. Wheelwright : — 

William Hutchinson, husband of Anne. 

Edward Hutchinson, Richard Hutchinson, sons of Anne. 

Thomas Savage, husband of Faith, daughter of Anne. 

William Aspinwall, John Coggeshall, William Dyer. 

William Baulston, John Sanford, Samuel Wilbere. 

Richard Carder, Robert Harding, John Porter. 

William Freeborn, Henry Bull, John Walker. 

The foregoing were of Boston, and went to Rhode Island. 

Nicholas Eaton, of Newbury, and Philip Sherman, of Roxbury, also went with 
the Hutchinsons to Rhode Island. 

Henry Elkins, Isaac Grosse, Thomas Wardell, William Wardell (these four 
being of Boston), Richard Morris, of Roxbury, and Richard Bulgar, also of Rox- 
bury, joined Mr. Wheelwright at Exeter. 

Those whose names follow were also disarmed : — 

Capt. John Underhill, Mr. Thomas Oliver, Samuel Cole, Edward Rainsford, 
John Button, Richard Cooke, Richard Fairbank, Thomas Marshall, Oliver Mel- 
lows, John Oliver, Hugh Gunnison, John Briggs, Richard Gridley, Edward Bates, 
William Dinely, William Litherland, Matthew Iyans, Zaccheus Bosworth, Rob- 
ert Rice, William Townsend, Robert Hull, William Pell, James Johnson, John 
Davy, George Burden, John Odlin, Gamaliel Waite, William Wilson, Richard 
Waite, Jacob Eliot, James Penniman, Thomas Matson, John Compton, Mr. 
Parker, William Salter, Edward Bendall, Thomas Wheeler, Mr. John Clarke. 

These were of Boston. Clarke, the last named, afterwards made himself famous 
in the history of Rhode Island, and of Massachusetts also. 

Of Salem were: Thomas Scruggs, William Alford, William Commins, Robert 
Moulton, William King. 

The reader may find some notice of Scruggs and Alford in Upham’s “ History 
of Salem Witchcraft,” I, 64-66. 

Of Newbury: Richard Dummer (heretofore mentioned), John Spencer. 

Of Ipswich: Samuel Sherman, Mr. Foster. 

Of Roxbury: Edward Denison, William Denison. 

Of Charlestown: George Bunker, James Brown. 


Mass. Colony Records, I, 211, 212; Drake’s History of Boston, 229; Felt’s 
? ’ t 
Eccl. Hist. of New England, I, 327, 328. a Baek i 
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Mrs. Anne Hutchinson, the prime mover in this whole affair, 
and the cause of all the trouble, was next summoned before the 
General Court. Her trial lasted two days. A full account of 
it appears in the “Short Story,” committed to writing at the 
time. She was charged with having uttered speeches injurious 
to the churches and their ministers ; with promoting and utter- 
ing sentiments suited to set one part of the community against 
the other ; with justifying Mr. Wheelwright’s Fast Day ser- 
mon, and therefore as being equally blameworthy, and finally 
with continuing her semi-weekly lectures after they had been 
condemned as disorderly by the late synod. 

Instead of making any acknowledgment, she justified her 
whole conduct, and uttered a long harangue full of bitter re- 
flections on the court, comparing her case with that of the 
prophet Daniel, and denouncing the vengeance of God upon 
them and their posterity if they did not let her alone. “Take 
heed,” she said, “ how you proceed against me, for I know that 
for this God will ruin you and your posterity, and this whole 
State.”? Being asked what made her so confident, and how 
she knew herself to be correct, she answered, “by immediate 
revelation.” A long conversation ensued between her and the 
governor and deputy-governor concerning the exact import of 
her utterances respecting the ministers. Cotton, Weld, Eliot, 
Symmes, Shepard, and others are called on to testify on oath 
as to what she did say, which fully supported the charges against 
her. She still persisted in justifying her course. The result 
was, the court voted that she be banished from the jurisdic- 
tion. “But because it was winter they committed her to a 
private house where she was well provided for, and her own 
friends and the ministers, but none else, permitted to visit 
her.”2 The “private house” to which she was “committed” 
was the house of Joseph Weld, of Roxbury, deputy to the 
General Court, and brother of the minister of that place.® 


1 Neal’s Hist. of New England, edit. 1747, vol. I, 193. Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of 
New England, I, 325. 
2 Mass. Colony Records, I, 207. Winthrop, I, 246. Felt’s New England, I, 


323-326. 
3 Here is a list of the members of the General Court at this famous trial. 


GOVERNOR. — John Winthrop, of Boston. 
Drputy-GovEeRNOR, — Thomas Dudley, of Roxbury. 
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Mrs. Hutchinson remained part of the time at the house of 
~Mr. Weld, and part of the time, by permission, at Mr. Cotton's 
house, till the winter was well over. On the 28th of the ensu- 
ing March, she went from Boston to her husband’s farm at 
Mount Wollaston [now Quincy], intending to take passage 
thence by water for Piscataqua, with the wife and children of 
Mr. Wheelwright. But changing her plan, in consequence of 
hearing of an arrangement of her husband with Mr. Codding- 
ton and other friends, she set out by land for Aquedneck, after- 
wards Rhode Island. She continued there till after the death 
of her husband in 1642. Dissatisfied with her residence there, 
and apprehensive, as Gorton says, that the island would soon 
come under the government of Massachusetts,! she removed 


ASSISTANTS. — John Endicot, of Salem; John Humfrey, of Lynn; Richard Bel- 
lingham, of Boston ; Roger Harlakenden, of Cambridge ; Israel Stoughton, of Dor- 
chester ; Simon Bradstreet, of Ipswich; Increase Nowell, of Charlestown. 

Deputies. — From Boston, William Coddington, William Colborne. 

Roxbury.— Joseph Weld, George Alcock, William Parks. 

Dorchester. — Nathaniel Duncan, Richard Callicott, John Glover. 

Weymouth. — Thomas White, Richard Adams. 

Concord. — Simon Willard, ‘| homas Underwood. 

Saugus. — Samuel Ward. 

Watertown. — Richard Brown, William Jennison, Thomas Mathew. 

Cambridge. — Joseph Cooke, Richard Jackson, John Bridge. 

Charlestown. — Robert Sedgwick, Ralph Sprague, Abraham Palmer. 

Lynn. — Daniel Howe, Timothy Tomlins. 

Salem. — William Hathorne, Townsend Bishop, Edward Batter. 

Ipswich. — Daniel Denison, William Bartholomew. 

Newbury. — Edward Woodman, John Woodbridge. 

The vote was unanimous, except that the Boston deputies, Coddington and Col-. 
borne, voted against the banishment of Mrs, Hutchinson; and Jennison, of Water- 
town, declining voting either way. 

The Indian name Saugus was changed for the English name Lynn, in November, 
1637. Both names occur in the above list, but both refer to the same town. Prob- 
ably Ward was chosen deputy before the change of name; Howe and Tomlins 
afterwards. 

Roger Harlakenden, of Cambridge, a very promising man, was chosen assistant, 
May, 1636, in the twenty-fifth year of his age. He died of small-pox, Nov. 275 
1638. 

1 There was reason for this apprehension. Coddington, weary of the dissen- 
sions of his colony, strongly desired a reunion with “The Bay,” but was foiled by 
the superior address and shrewdness of Clarke. Indeed, the more respectable of 
the persons who left Massachusetts from their connection with the party of Mrs. 
Hutchinson, including her eldest son, Edward, and Thomas Savage, the husband of 
her eldest daughter, Faith, were extremely glad, after a short absence, to make due 
acknowledgments of their misconduct, and return to their former home. 
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with most of her family to a place within the Dutch jurisdic- 
tion, where is now the town of Pelham, in the county of West- 
chester, New York, sixteen miles from the city of New York, 
and commenced a plantation. Here she and six of her children 
were slain by the Indians, September, 1643. Ten or twelve 
other persons fell victims to these barbarians at the same time. 
They swept all before them as far as Stamford, Connecticut. 


We cannot but deeply commiserate the misfortunes of this 
remarkable, but most unhappy woman. With talents of no 
common order, and capacities to adorn and elevate society ; 
with a ready command of language, familiarity with the in- 
spired page, and with a naturally kind heart and unquestionable 
piety ; if she could have been content with woman’s appropri- 
ate sphere, if she could have been content with any position 
below the first, her earthly course would have been full of bless- 
ing to all around. Unfortunately, she lacked that essential 
requisite to usefulness, comMMON-sENSE. She was wanting 
in self-knowledge and in the knowledge of mankind. She was 
vain and conceited. She transgressed the bounds of decorum 
and common decency. She gave unbridled license to that 
unruly member, the tongue. She set herself up as a dictator 
and judge of orthodoxy ; nay, more, a censor of man’s spiritual 
state. It was an immense mistake to suppose that she could, 
even with the help of Wheelwright and Vane, and men of less 
consideration, introduce a new order of things among the 
sturdy Puritans of Massachusetts; that she could annihilate 
the influence of ministers and magistrates, already strongly in- 
trenched in the confidence of the people; that she could defeat 
men who were all the time, with consummate skill and address, 
contending successfully against the powerful hierarchy of Eng- 
land. She signally failed in the attempt, as she ought to have 


Mrs. Hutchinson, during her stay in Roxbury, uttered some other erroneous 
opinions, such as a denial of the natural immortality of the soul. For these, she 
was called to answer before the Boston church which had previously stood fast 
by her, and admonished. She then retracted nearly all the obnoxious opinions im- 
puted to her, and denied that she had ever held them. For this obvious falsehood, 
that church —that very church — excommunicated her.— Palfrey’s New England, 


I, 488. 
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known she must; and while leaving behind her a name that 
will never die, involved herself and nearly all her family in one 
common ruin. 


For the proceedings which have now passed under review, the 
founders of Massachusetts have been abundantly reproached. 
They have been charged with bigotry and intolerance, with 
undue severity, with rank injustice, with cruel oppression. It 
has been said, that no sooner had they escaped the persecu- 
tions of the Old World, than they themselves became persecu- 
tors in the New. Their proceedings have been compared with 
those of the High Commission Court in England, and of the 
Inquisition in Spain, Their conduct has been stigmatized as 
arbitrary and high-handed.. Theological rancor and a vindic- 
tive spirit have been represented as their governing princi- 
ples. It has been assumed, without any proof, that Mrs. 
Hutchinson and Mr. Wheelwright were condemned and ban- 
ished for heretical opinions, and the assertion has been so 
often repeated that many receive it as absolute verity. The 
controversy of 1637 has been supposed to be merely a religious 
dispute, turning on dark points of speculative theology, having 
no practical importance. The whole affair has been held to be 
utterly disgraceful ; the sufferers in it, as Roger Williams, the 
year before, have been canonized as martyrs in the cause of 
religious liberty, and impressions have gone abroad of the 
early character of the New-England people, as injurious as 
they are unfounded. No chapter of our early history has been 
more severely criticised, or more thoroughly misapprehended. 

In the attempt to correct these misapprehensions, it is not 
too much to assume, at the outset, that the leading men in 
Massachusetts at that time were men of sound judgment and 
of superior ability. They were wise men ; careful men; wary 
men ; men of disciplined minds; having a great and a noble 
end in view ; experienced in the conduct of public affairs, and 
as diplomatists and statesmen, not inferior — the event shows 
— to the ablest diplomatists of England. They had a just 
apprehension of the circumstances in which they were placed, 
and a clear foresight of the probable consequences of their 
action, Above all, they were accustomed to act from a strong, 
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abiding sense of Duty, — disposed to act with moderation and 
justice to all. 

Now, with all due allowance for human infirmity, it is utterly 
incredible, that in their circumstances, these men, in 1637, 
should have fallen into the great error of persecuting for re- 
higious opinion. The colony was in a condition which demand- 
ed the most careful management on the part of the civil rulers. 
On every side it was threatened with utter extinction and ruin. 
On the one hand, was the Pequot war. If that most formi- 
dable of the aboriginal tribes had been joined by the Narra- 
gansetts, which was the next in force, and consequently by all 
the smaller tribes,—-and this was strongly apprehended, — 
what would have become of all the English colonies east of the 
Hudson River? On the other hand were the constant en- 
croachments of the High-Church party in England, instigated 
and directed by that execrable prelate, William Laud. King 
Charles, aiming at despotic power, and determined in future to 
govern without parliaments, had, by a royal decree, given into 
his hands the colonists, and all they held dear in life, to be 
dealt with at his discretion. The charter of 1629, which 
allowed the colony all the privileges of self-government, had 
been twice demanded, and measures were already in train to 
compel its speedy surrender. The colony, therefore, needed 
the concentration and ready use of all its resources; and it 
would have been utter madness for the civil authorities, at 
such a time, to engage in the bootless affair of punishing 
heretics. 

No! Whatever else may be true, this was not a case of 
religious persecution. Mr. Wheelwright, Mrs. Hutchinson, 
and the others, were not punished for their opinions. Their 
opinions may have been the fons et origo malorum. ‘Their 
opinions may have led these persons into the troubles which 
overtook them,! but were not the ground of their condemna- 
tion. Nothing in the record appears to justify such an asser- 
tion. Neither Mr. Wheelwright nor Mrs. Hutchinson were 
called into court to answer for their doctrinal views; nor did 
those views, to any extent, come under discussion at the time. 


1 Is it not so in every case when men get into difficulty? 
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The government took no cognizance of them whatever.’ The 
court told Mr. Wheelwright expressly, that they would not 
enter into any consideration of his opinions ; all they had to do 
- was to consider the “application” he had made of them. He 
was called into court to answer for his conpucT only; he was 
brought there as a disturber of the public peace ; and the only 
question now before the court was, whether he were so or not. 
Six years afterward, when the heat of passion had subsided, 
he, of his own accord, acknowledged that this was true of him, 
though he meant no ill. He was tried and condemned and 
sent away, not for heresy, but for sedition. The same was true 
of Mrs. Hutchinson and of Roger Williams. They were sent 
away, because, in the.view of those best qualified to judge, the 
public safety did not allow them to remain. It was clearly 
proved that they had, all of them, for a long time, been engaged 
in practices which had a natural tendency to overthrow the 
civil government. The court, in sending them away, pursued 
throughout a defensive policy. They did not intend punzsh- 
ment, but only the safety and well-being of the colony. To 
refer again to their own language, already quoted, “they found 
that two so opposite parties could not dwell together in the 
same body without apparent hazard of ruin to the whole.” 

It should be remembered that the fabric of civil order, then 
existing in the colony, had just been erected. Everything 
about it was new. It had not, like our present institutions of 
government, the advantages of age and growth and long-estab- 
lished precedent. A disturbing force, which would scarcely be 
noticed at the present time, sufficed, in 1637, to shake the 
slender structure to its very foundations. Every government, 
in its infancy, may expect trial; and was it not a trial of the 
severest kind when the Boston contingent, under the teaching 

1 The court said to Mrs. Hutchinson: “ Your conscience you may keep to your- 
self; but ifin this cause you shall countenance and encourage those that transgress 
the law, you must be called in question for it; and that is not for your conscience, 
but for your practice.” “Short Story,” p. 34. 

“If he [Coggeshall] had kept his judgment to himself, so as the public peace 
had not been troubled or endangered by it, we should have left him to himself; 
for we do not challenge power over men’s consciences.” — bid. 28. 

Edward Winslow, writing in 1646, says, that in New England, people were never 


troubled for opinion’s sake, if they behave peaceably. “ Hypocrisie Unmasked,” 
P- 99. 
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of Wheelwright and Mrs. Hutchinson, refused to march to the 
Pequot war, and when the civil magistrates were in their public 
discourses represented as enemies of all good? Was not the 
government threatened with overthrow, when civil dissension 
seemed likely to end in civil bloodshed? Was not the com- 
monwealth in danger when a public teacher of morals and 
religion used language which might easily be understood as an 
exhortation to resist the civil authorities, as a call to arms? 
and when in pursuance thereof, in the expressive phrase of the 
time, “all things were turned upside down”? 

These civil disorders were known in England. They were 
known to the friends of the colony, and seemed likely to pre- 
vent the emigration of those who would have strengthened and 
built it up. They were known to the king and his ministers, 
and were likely to induce them the more speedily to send over 
a military force to put things to rights. Had this been done, 
— and it would have been done had not the king soon found a 
more pressing need of his military force at home, — what would 
have been the fate of this country? The civil rulers of Mas- 
sachusetts foresaw these tendencies, and acted accordingly. 
Their action at that time entitles them to the high respect and 
lasting gratitude of mankind. 

There was one special source of danger which should not be 
forgotten, and which, in fact, lay at the bottom of the whole 
difficulty. Mrs. Hutchinson professed to have revelations of 
the will of God immediately made to her from heaven. In her 
speech before the court, she averred that she had revelations 

“After Mr. Cotton came to New England,” she said, “it was 
revealed to me that I must go thither also, and that I should 
there be persecuted, and suffer much trouble.” Being asked 
how she knew her views to be correct, she answered, “ By 
immediate revelation.” It was also revealed to her, she said, 
that she should be delivered from her present dangers: “ there- 
fore take heed how you proceed!” ? 

Her followers fully believed her to be an inspired woman, 
and that she had revelations from above. Suppose — what was 
not at all unlikely—she claimed to have a revelation com- 


1 “Short Story,” p. 38. Neal’s Hist. of New England, I, 193. Felt’s Eccl. 
Hist. of New England, I, 325. 
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manding her followers to take the sword ; who would answer 
for the consequences? Our fathers knew what had come of 
revelations and supernatural impulses on the other side of the 
water. The devastated fields of Germany were still smoking 
before their eyes. They did not like to take any longer the 
risk of Mrs. Hutchinson’s revelations, nor to abide, in connec- 
tion therewith, the possible consequences of Mr. Wheelwright’s 
impassioned harangues. Therefore the General Court passed 
the following order, which, after what has now been said, will 
need no further explanation : — 

«¢ Whereas, the opinions and revelations of Mr. Wheelwright and Mrs. 
Hutchinson have seduced and led into dangerous errors many of the peo- 
ple heare in Newe England, insomuch as there is iust cause of suspition, 
that they, as others in Germany in former times, may vpon some revela- 
tion, make some suddaine irruption vpon those that differ from them in 
iudgment ; for prevention whereof it is 

“ORDERED, That all those whose names are vnderwritten, shall, vpon 
warning given or left at their dwelling-houses, before the 30th of this 
month of November, deliuer in, at Mr. Cane’s [Robert Keayne’s] house 
at Boston, all such guns, pistols, swords, powder, shot, and match, as they 


shall bee owners of, or have in their custody, vpon paine of ten pound for 
evry default,” etc. 


Then follow the names already given in a note. Shortly 
after, the arms and ammunition of the colony were removed to 
Roxbury and Cambridge ! 

These facts show, beyond all question, that the banishment 
of Mrs. Hutchinson, Mr. Wheelwright, and their friends, was 
not on a religious account. It was a political necessity. It 
was wholly a measure of self-defence on the part of the civil 
government. It was prompted by the strong instinct of self- 
preservation. The General Court apprehended great danger 
from the arms in the hands of Mr. Wheelwright’s followers. 

All the Boston men who were disarmed in pursuance of 
the order just quoted, had signed the remonstrance in favor of 
Mr. Wheelwright, presented to the Court on the 9th of March 
preceding. It has been maintained that this remonstrance was 
a respectful document, and not a seditious libel. We have 
read it over carefully, and we admit that, taken by itself, we see 
no great harm in it. The harm lies in its close connection 
with something else. In every trial for murder there are facts 


1 Mass. Colony Records, I, 211. Felt’s Eccl. Hist. of New England, I, 327, 332. 
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sworn to in evidence, which taken separately and by them- 
selves amount to little or nothing. But putting all the facts 
together in their proper connection, they may form a chain of 
proof strong enough to senda man to the gallows.!_ In this case 
the remonstrance was one, and the most tangible and conclu- 
sive one, of a series of facts connecting Mr. Aspinwall and 
others with-proceedings tending to overthrow the government ; 
and the court, in November, were justified in using the advan- 
tage it gave them for disarming the mutinous party and depriv- 
ing them of power to do mischief. 

Mr. Wheelwright, when the court had passed sentence 
against him, appealed to the king. And who was king at that 
time? It was Charles Stuart, the husband of a popish princess, 
aman of whom treachery was the ruling instinct, a monarch 
who had resolved to govern his dominions by his own will 
alone, who dispensed with parliaments entirely for eleven years, 
who exacted money from his subjects at his own discretion, 
and whose name is one of the most infamous in the English 
annals. Mr. Wheelwright’s appeal to the king was in direct 
contravention of the charter. Had the appeal been allowed, 
the charter would inevitably have been vacated, and all the 
liberties of New England have gone to the winds. And yet 
we are gravely told that Mr. Wheelwright was contending for 
liberty against tyranny and oppression ! 

We do not question the purity of Mr. Wheelwright’s motives. 
We readily admit that he was a man of eminent moral worth. 
He was highly esteemed for his piety, even by the ministers 
who opposed his proceedings, and by the magistrates who ban- 
ished him. But great worth of private character may coexist 
with great errors of judgment. A high degree of love to God, 
and an earnest desire to do his will, may impel a man to do 
that which is directly contrary to his revealed will. If a man 
have an erroneous judgment, then the more intense his piety, 
the more deplorable will be his actions. Mr. Wheelwright was, 

1 At the trial of John Francis Knapp for the murder of Captain White in 
Salem, April 6, 1830, many facts were brought forward in evidence which of 
themselves seemed to amount to nothing. But when put in their proper con- 
nection, and urged on the jury by the commanding eloquence of Webster, no 


doubt could remain of the prisoner’s guilt. It was so in the trial of Dr. John 
W. Webster, in 1850, for the murder of Dr. Parkman, 
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doubtless, conscientious and sincere. So was Mrs. Hutchin- 
son. Yet no men are more dangerous than men who are con- 
scientiously in the wrong. No evils have ever visited the earth 
more terrible than those which have arisen from a misguided 
conscience. A misguided conscience urged on the crusades, 
and kindled the fires of the Inquisition. A misguided con- 
science, in the year 1637, came near abrogating the Massachu- 
setts charter, and quenching for all time the hopes of oppressed 
and suffering humanity. 

The party who followed the lead of Mr. Wheelwright and 
Mrs. Hutchinson was, doubtless, for the most part, composed 
of good Christian men and women. Of the excellent char- 
acter of William-Coddington, Thomas Oliver, William Aspin- 
wall, Thomas Savage, Thomas Marshall, John Oliver, Richard 
Dummer, and the husband and sons of Mrs. Hutchinson, there 
is, and should be, no doubt. Some of them were held in high 
respect, and greatly honored and trusted in the community. 
It is not likely that these men were wholly in the wrong, and 
their opponents wholly in the right. There must have been a 
strange fascination in Mrs. Hutchinson’s eloquence, and great 
plausibility in her arguments, to lead captive such men. The 
great name and dialectic skill of John Cotton for a time 
embarked in the affair, and helped forward the illusion which 
a riper experience served to dispel. Nor should it be forgotten 
that the talents and influence of the younger Vane were enlisted 
in this cause. 

It is sometimes extremely difficult to separate truth from » 
falsehood, and in our conduct to proceed as far as the truth 
will sustain us, and there stop. It is also very difficult, well- 
nigh impossible, to entertain a correct theory, and not carry it 
to dangerous extremes. Theories we must have in every 
department of science, of religion, of politics, of human life; 
but theories are often pushed to hazardous results. All im- 
provements in government must proceed from a correct theory 
of human rights. The difficulty is to know where to stop. 
The republicans of England had a correct theory ; but when 
they had dethroned the king, they should have been satisfied, 
without cutting off his head. That was a fatal mistake, though 
he deserved to die. The revolutionists of France, in 1792, had 
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a correct theory; but not knowing where to stop, the des- 
potism of Napoleon was the consequence. After our own 
Revolution, the followers of Luke Day and Daniel Shays in 
Massachusetts, and the leaders of the whiskey insurrection 
in Pennsylvania, had a correct theory ; but they were carrying 
it to ruinous results. In our early history, Roger Williams, 
and, we are willing to admit, John Wheelwright, had to some 
extent a correct theory; but the application they made of it 
brought the country to the verge of ruin. They did not know 
where to stop. They were visionaries. They had schemes 
and plans which could not be safely executed. 

In vindicating our fathers of the victorious party, it is not 
necessary to show that they acted with uniform gentleness and 
moderation. Nor is it incumbent on us to defend all that was 
said and done by them, or in their behalf. Still less are we 
bound to make all their conduct seem to square with the ideas 
of later days. They must be judged by their own times. 
Doubtless there was an alloy of human infirmity. Very strange 
had it been otherwise. The whole people were fearfully stirred 
up. In the judgment of many, everything was at stake. Ruin 
threatened on every hand. The colonists had left their homes 
in Old England from a controlling sense of religious duty, and 
an impression of the reality and power of the eternal world, 
such as few at the present day can adequately comprehend. 
Religion was emphatically the great concern. What man, or 
what woman, in our easy, self-indulgent age, would walk all the 
way from Ipswich to Boston, thirty miles, through tangled 
forests, and over bad roads and rapid streams, to attend a 
Thursday lecture, as was often done by the former parishioners 
of John Norton, after his removal to the capital? It was in- 
evitable that such a people should get intensely excited, under 
the influences to which they were exposed in 1637. . 

The wonder is, that both parties behaved with so much mod- 
eration; that the vanquished party submitted so readily to 
their defeat, and that the triumphant party did not abuse their 
victory. No unnecessary severity was exercised. There was 
no confiscation, no imprisonment, no life taken. Personal in- 
dignities were forborne. Private animosities were not gratified. 
Nothing was done which the public safety did not seem to re- 
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quire. The victorious party behaved with far more moderation 
than did the “Sons of Liberty ” at the opening of the American 
Revolution. The vanquished party steered heaven-wide apart 
of what the tories did in that great conflict. The proceedings 
of the General Court of Massachusetts in 1637, stand in noble 
and affecting contrast to the atrocities of the revolutionary 
tribunal of France in 1793. Rightly viewed, the New-Eng- 
land character never stood higher than at the crisis of which 
we have been speaking. 

Banishment is a word which grates harshly on the ear. In 
the case of Wheelwright, Aspinwall, and the others, however, 
it did not include any great hardship. It bore with it no terror. 
It was simply a removal over the colony line. They had only 
to leave the jurisdiction and then at will select their own abode. 
A removal of forty miles from Boston would secure them good 
homes. There was plenty of good land elsewhere, to be had 
for nothing. _ They had only to do what had of free choice been 
done a year or two previous, by Haynes, Hooker, Stone, and 
their companions. Thousands are now freely doing the same 
thing every day. 

Our fathers, in excluding Mr. Wheelwright and the others 
from their territory, acted from no unkind spirit towards them, 
but from the stern necessity of the case. Even when it came 
to the last resort, if these men had acknowledged their fault, and 
promised to be peaceable in future, the stroke would not have 
fallen upon them. Aspinwall, Edward Hutchinson, Thomas 
Savage, and even Wheelwright himself, did this of their own 
accord a few years afterwards, and were restored to all their 
former rights. The sending away of these men, we allow, has 
prima facie an aspect of rigor and harshness. But the charter 
gave the right and the power. The land belonged, in the fullest 
sense of the word, to the colony of Massachusetts. The king 
had, by solemn charter, estopped the claims of all persons who 
would not concur in the design for which the colony was 
founded. The land had been purchased of the Indians, for 
what was regarded by the latter a full equivalent. What was 
to be done? Should the large expenses which Winthrop! and 

1 Winthrop had converted his estate in England, worth 600 or 700 pounds a year, 


into money, and invested it in the affair of colonizing this wild region. So of 
Humfrey and many others, 
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others had incurred, the sacrifices and sufferings they had 
endured, all go for nothing, to gratify the whims of a few theo- 
rists? Must this great undertaking utterly fail ? 

No. It must not fail. An imperative necessity required 
that those who would not concur in this great and noble enter- 
prise should leave the ground. This was the reason, the only 
reason, why Roger Williams, Wheelwright, and a few others, 
were sent away. 

The case finds a near parallel in the Athenian ostracism. 
This remarkable institution was devised by that eminent 
statesman, Kleisthenes, the reformer of the Athenian civil 
polity, after the expulsion of the Peisistratide. Its real nature 
and objects are set forth and explained by the historian 
Grote. It was an expedient by which a man who had become 
too powerful for the safety of his country might be quietly 
removed from the scene for a limited time on the vote of six 
thousand citizens, or about one fourth part of the free popula- 
tion. The ostracism was in no sense a punishment, as often 
supposed ; it inflicted no disgrace ; it involved no loss of prop- 
erty. It simply deprived the exiled citizen of his political rights 
during the period of his exile, which was at first ten years, 
afterwards reduced to five ;! at the end of which term he was 
allowed to return to Athens and resume all the rights and 
privileges he had formerly enjoyed. It proved itself to be a 
most useful and necessary intitution, the grand conservator of 
the liberty of Athens. It is a proof of its great utility, that 
from the time of its introduction, no Athenian attempted to 
overthrow the democracy. Something of the kind is needed 
in every free country. Its operation here would have saved us 
our civil war, the loss of a million of lives, and thousands of 
millions of dollars. 

Mr. Wheelwright and his partisans were ostracised in 1637. 
Roger Williams was ostracised in 1636. They suffered no 
punishment, no disgrace, no loss whatever, save of political 
rights. These, a few years afterwards, were restored to all 
who desired it and would promise to behave peaceably? It 
is, therefore, in the highest degree absurd and extravagant to 


1 Kimon was in exile only five years. Aristides only four. 
2 Roger Williams never desired it. 
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represent these men as suffering in the cause of free inquiry. 
The proceedings against Maverick, Child, and others, in 1646, 
and against John Clarke and others, in 1651, may be defended 
on substantially the same ground. 

It is sometimes necessary to cut off a diseased limb, or to 
administer what would commonly be a fatal dose, to save the 
entire body from perishing. When a ship is sinking, men cast 
overboard part of the cargo. In the conduct of the civil gov- 
ernment, extreme measures must sometimes be resorted to, if 
the state is to be saved from ruin. During our late civil war, 
the administration of President Lincoln sometimes found it 
necessary to have recourse to measures which in these “ piping 
times of peace” would be justly regarded as arbitrary and 
oppressive, or to witness the utter shipwreck of freedom. 
Questions of mere form must never come between a country 
and its salvation. The Gordian knot, if it cannot be untied, 
must be resolutely cut. SALUS POPULI EST SUPREMA LEX. 
So thought our fathers at the period under review. They 
thought and acted wisely. A decisive measure was necessary ; 
and the stroke was delivered. The wisdom and the energy 
then exhibited have found ample justification in the subse- 
quent history of Massachusetts, in the stability of the New- 
England character, and its influence on the destinies of Amer- 
ica and the world. 

It should never be forgotten that the Massachusetts colony 
was a close corporation, created by special charter from the 
king, with liberty to choose their fellows at their own discre-. 
tion ; and that its franchises were from the beginning, by the 
necessity of the case, and rightfully too, confined to those who 
would concur in the design for which the corporation was 
created. Who can justly blame the colonists for resisting 


1 Our Baptist brethren treat our fathers with shameful injustice, by pretending 
that Clarke and others were maltreated for being Baptists. The case is fully con- 
sidered on a former page of this monograph. The plain, simple truth is, no man 
or woman was ever punished in this country —that is, in New England — merely 
because he or she was a Baptist, — I mean for entertaining Baptist notions. It was 
always for some overt act, visible to the public eye, whereby the public peace was 
disturbed, Neither our fathers nor their descendants have ever meddled with peo- 


ple’s consciences. People might be Baptists, or anything else, if they did not invade 
the peace of the community. 
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attempts subversive of the social order they had here estab- 
lished? Toleration, as the word is now understood, would not 
have been safe. “The Puritan fathers of New England did 
not profess toleration ; it would have been suicidal. Neither 
justice nor equity required that they should receive or retain 
any who were inimical to their adopted institutions.” 1 Tolera- 
tion, in the full sense, would, in all probability, have led to the 
utter subversion of the design for which the colony was 
founded. It is certain that the wisest and best men in the 
colony thought so. It is also certain that nobody had any 
right to claim toleration in the colony for all sorts of opinions 
and for all shades of character. The Massachusetts people 
had by charter the right, and were under OBLIGATION, to keep 
out or expel all intruders, and to limit the civil franchise as 
they thought best; and this right they chose to exercise. 
And yet, if people kept quiet, they held what opinions they 
pleased without molestation. 

The late Josiah Quincy, president of Harvard College, a man 
not partial to the theology of the founders of Massachusetts, 
said, in his centennial discourse before the citizens of Boston 
in 1830, with great pertinency and truth: “ Had our ancestors 
adopted the course we at this day are apt to deem so easy and 
Obvious, and placed their government on the basis of liberty 
for all sorts of consciences, it would have been, in that age, a 
certain introduction of anarchy. It cannot be questioned that 
all the fond hopes they had cherished from emigration would 
have been lost. The agents of Charles and James would have 
planted here the standard of the transatlantic monarchy and 
hierarchy. Divided and broken, without practical energy, sub- 
ject to court influences and court favorites, New England 
would, at this day, have been a colony of the parent country.” 
He proceeds to say that the exclusive system adopted by our 
fathers, which has furnished occasion for so much reproach, 
was simply a measure of self-defence. “ And it is unquestion- 
able,” he adds, “that it was chiefly instrumental in forming the 
homogeneous and exclusively republican character of New 
England.” 

Mr. rapes W. Upham, in his valuable work on the Salem 

“The Landing at Cape Anne,” by J. W. Thornton, p. 74. 
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Witchcraft, I, 67, 68, while disapproving the proceedings against 
Anne Hutchinson and her followers, is candid enough to say: 
“Tt is an error to characterize [these proceedings] as religious 
bigotry. It was not so much a theological as a political perse- 
cution. Its apparent form was in reference to tenets of faith, 
but the policy was deeper than this. Any attempt to make 
opposition to the existing administration was treated with 
equal severity, whatever might be the subject on which it ven- 
tured to display itself. The men who sought this far-off ‘nook 
and corner of the world,’ crossing a tempestuous and dangerous 
ocean, and landing on the shores of a wilderness, leaving 
everything, however dear and valuable, behind, came to have a 
country and a social system for themselves and of themselves 
alone. . . . They had sacrificed all to find and to make a country 
for themselves, and they meant to keep it to themselves. They 
had gone out of everybody else’s way, and they did not mean 
to let anybody else come into their way. . . . They meant to 
make and to keep this a country after their own pattern.” 

Even so. They had an indefeasible right to do so. The 
territory embraced within their charter was their own domicile, 
and they had the same rights within it as every man now has 
within his own farm, and in his own house. They had a right 
to say what company should board and lodge on their owrt 
premises. In the circumstances of the case, they must have 
exercised and enforced these rights, or hopeless anarchy, con- 
fusion, and ruin would have ensued. 

Of the system and the policy just referred to, the expulsion 
of Thomas Morton in 1628, of John and Samuel Browne in 
1629, of Christopher Gardiner, Philip Ratcliffe, Henry Lynn, 
and several others in 1631, of Thomas Walford, of Thomas 
Gray in 1635, of Roger Williams in 1636, of Anne Hutchin- 
son, John Wheelwright and their adherents in 1637, of Samuel 
Gorton in 1638, the proceedings against Child and Dand, 
Smith and Burton in 1646, and against John Clarke and others 
in 1651, — was the necessary result. These proceedings were 
not prompted by a spirit of intolerance, and it is absurd to 
quote them as instances of persecution. They were all of a 
political character. Throughout, the authorities acted from the 
natural instinct of self-defence. They did not wish to harm 
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these persons in the least degree. If these persons had been 
content to “lead quiet and peaceable lives in all godliness and 
honesty,” they would not have been molested. They were 
brought into trouble, but not for opinion’s sake. They were at 
liberty to entertain any opinions they pleased. The govern- 
ment never claimed any power over men’s private opinions. 
Baptists and Episcopalians lived unmolested in the colony. 
But when men undertook to disturb the public peace, and 
especially when they set themselves to overthrow the civil 
order here established, and to frustrate the purpose for which 
this country was settled, they had occasion to expect trouble. 
Baptists, Episcopalians, Antinomians, or whatever else they 
might be, thus demeaning themselves, the government would 
not and could not allow their presence. Conscience or no con- 
science, they must quit the ground. The public safety did not 
allow them to remain. And this is the explanation of the 


whole matter. 
. Joun A. VINTON. 
Winchester, Mass. 


THE PURITANS. 


THEY were exclusive, for they had come to the outside of 
the world for the privilege of living by themselves. Fugitives 
from persecution, they shrank from contradiction as from the 
approach of peril. And why should they open their asylum 
to their oppressors? Religious union was made the bulwark 
of the exiles against expected attacks from the hierarchy of 
England. The wide continent of America invited coloniza- 
tion; they claimed their own narrow domains for “the breth- 
ren.” Their religion was their life ; they welcomed none but 
its adherents ; they could not tolerate the scoffer, the infidel, 
or the dissenter ; and the whole people met together in their 
congregations. Such was the system, cherished as the strong- 
hold of their freedom and their happiness. “ The order of the 
churches and the commonwealth,” wrote Cotton to friends in 
Holland, “is now so settled in New England by common con- 
sent, that it brings to mind the new heaven and new earth 


wherein dwells righteousness. 
BANCROFT. 
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CONGREGATIONAL NECROLOGY. 


Rev. Tuomas TaLLMan died in Thompson, Conn., Oct. 9, 1872, 
aged 57 years. 

He was the son of Eleazar and Susan (Fuller) Tallman, and was 
born in Middle Haddam (Chatham), June 12, 1815. He prepared 
for college at Bacon Academy, Colchester, and entered Yale College 
in 1833, where he graduated in 1837. During his sophomore year, 
in an extensive revival in college, he became hopefully pious, and 
united with the college church. After graduation, he studied theol- 
ogy at the Yale Theological Seminary, 1837-1840, preached for a 
short time in several places, and was ordained and installed pastor 
of the Congregational church in Scotland, Conn., March 20, 1844. 
In the year 1861, ill health made it necessary for him to leave his 
parish for some time, to recruit his strength ; and on the twenty-sixth 
day of June, at his own request, he was dismissed from a people ten- 
derly attached to him, among whom his memory is still precious. The 
following July he took charge of the Congregational church in Groton, 
Conn., remaining there until November, 1863. In 1864, he removed 
to Thompson, and, finding the regular duties of a pastorate too 
great for his strength, he confined his labors to supplying vacant 
churches, and assisting his brethren in that vicinity. In the years 
1866 and 1867, he represented the town of Thompson in the Con- 
necticut legislature. From April, 1868, until Nov. 7, 1869, he 
preached in the Congregational church in East Putnam. During 
the winter and spring of the latter year, an enchondroma, or carti- 
laginous tumor, began to develop itself from the crest of the ilium, 
and gradually filled the cavity of the abdomen. He was soon com- 
pelled to give up preaching, officiating for the last time, Nov. 14, 
1869, in the Congregational church in Thompson. From this time 
until his death, his sufferings continued to increase ; but, with patient, 
cheerful resignation, he awaited the call of Him whom his soul 
loved. 

When near the end, he rarely spoke of death to the members of 
his family ; but in prayer so expressed his thoughts that they knew 
his feelings. He had no ecstatic emotions, no glowing imaginations 
of heaven: he knew nothing about the other world to picture it in a 
satisfactory way to his mind ; he only knew Christ was there, and 
that he had prepared a place for his disciples with him. His end 
was peaceful; and his last words to a member of his family were, 
“Perfectly right: God is good.” Under the care of a loving, de- 
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voted wife, with the helpfulness of his dear children, in a community 
where his many excellencies were highly appreciated, this dear bro- 
ther closed the scenes of this earthly life, and, as we fully believe, 
went to the Saviour whom he deeply loved and trusted. 

Mr. Tallman was married, May 17, 1842, to Miss Frances M. 
Hazleton, daughter of Simon and Brittania Hazleton, of Haddam, 
Conn. She died in Scotland, July 30, 1860. He was again mar- 
ried, April 27, 1864, to Miss Hannah C. Graves, of Thompson, 
daughter of John and Elizabeth Graves, of Hebron. She still sur- 
vives him. He left four children, a son and a daughter by each 
marriage ; these children are James Hazleton, Susan Maria, Walter, 
and Frances Cornelia. F. W. 


Rev. Rurus MorriLu SAwveER died at Le Mars, Iowa, Nov. 29, 
1872, aged 52 years. 

Mr. Sawyer was the son of Jeremiah and. Lydia (Morrill) Sawyer, 
now both surviving, and was born in Otisfield, Me., Sept. 1, 1820. 

He pursued his preparatory studies at different academies in his 
native State, but mainly at Gorham ; and, without a college course, 
entered Bangor Theological Seminary in the autumn of 1848, and 
graduated in 1851. He was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
church in Winthrop, Me., Oct. 15, 1851. To this church he minis- 
tered between seven and eight years. In the summer of 1859, he 
was called to a church in Great Falls, N. H., with which he remained 
but a single year, removing to York, Me., where he labored for the 
five succeeding years. He was settled over the First church in Mid- 
dleborough, Mass., May 23, 1866, to which he continued to minister 
until the autumn of 1869. ‘The locality proving unfavorable as toa 
throat difficulty, with which he had been troubled for some years, he 
removed to the State of Iowa. Finding relief by the change, he 
preached in different fields, Iowa City, Anamosa, and Le Mars. To 
this last place he removed early in July, 1872. His family had not 
become settled before they were attacked with typhoid fever, five 
of his children being seized, and two fatally, —a daughter of eighteen 
years, and:a son of eleven years. 

Mr. Sawyer himself had the disease in a mild form, but did not 
recover entirely from it. He tried to travel and visit, in the hope of 
improvement ; but he returned only the more exhausted. While thus 
prostrated, consumption seized upon him, and he died, after only a 
few weeks’ illness in all. 

Mr. Sawyer’s size was rather above the medium, and he was of a 
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strong, robust constitution ; but he never was well after his first 
settlement. Old difficulties in the church culminated during his 
pastorate at Winthrop ; and in some respects his position was most 
arduous and trying: so, by overwork, he sowed the seeds of disease 
that he carried with him to the grave. 

We may say emphatically that Mr. Sawyer’s ministry was a suc- 
cessful one. At Winthrop, the old troubles in the church were, to a 
large extent, removed, the meeting-house was rebuilt, and the way 
was well prepared for the prosperity that has followed. In several 
of his fields he was blessed with powerful revivals, — at Winthrop, 
York, Middleborough, and Anamosa; and these revivals were not, 
as many are, the great arguments for unbelief in their several vicin- 
ities. Rather in them and through them he gained power with the 
sceptical class. Furnished, as very few are, with the philosophy of 
unbelief, he compelled respect from them for him and his religion. 
His power to win the masses was especially shown in the manner 
that he built up his congregations at Great Falls and at Middle- 
borough. A strong man in the pulpit, he had peculiar power in 
commending Christ to his people in free conversation. 

There are very few in the ministry that can show equal results for 
so short a period of time. 

Mr. Sawyer was a lover and a student of books, but he was yet 
more a student of men. Compelled to begin his course of study 
late, and then to work his way along with very slight assistance, he 
could not but be late in entering the ministry. But each one of the 
twenty-one years seems crowded full of good accomplished. He was 
aman of stir and life. He worked fast and hard. He did not 
spare body, or reputation, or anything else ; and in this, in large 
measure, lay the secret of his success. In these times, ministers of 
the slow and easy pattern can scarcely hope to excel. 

But he was a man to live religion as well as serve it. Those who 
were nearest to him will bear witness to the rare Christian fervor of 
his life. He was benevolent and generous. When straitened in his 
circumstances, his “ deep poverty abounded unto the riches of” his 
“liberality.” About to leave his family at last, under circumstances 
that must have been peculiarly trying, he could yet trust them in 
God’s hands. During his last days, his thoughts were full of plans 
for the good of his people. 

Mr. Sawyer was married to Miss Sophia Blake, of Otisfield, Me., 
in the fall of 1851; who, with five of his seven children, still survives 
him. W, An F. 
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Rev. NATHANIEL CATLIN CLARK died at Elgin, Ill., Dec. 3, 1872, 
aged 71 years. 

Mr. Clark was born at Benson, Vt., Aug, 12, 1801. His pa- 
rents, Joseph and Submit (Dunham) Clark, were devoted Chris- 
tians, and dedicated him to God in infancy. His boyhood and 
youth were spent upon a farm, and in a tannery. When eighteen or 
nineteen years of age, during an extensive revival, he was made the 
subject of renewing grace, and very soon decided to devote himsel: 
to the Christian ministry. He studied for a time with Rev. Mr. 
Cushman, of Fair Haven, Vt.,and completed his preparatory studies 
at Castleton Academy. In 1824, he entered Middlebury College, 
and graduated, four years later, with one of the highest honors of his 
class. He maintained himself during his academic and collegiate 
course by school-teaching and manual labor. 

Mr. Clark spent one year as teacher in Herkimer Academy, after 
which he took the regular course of study at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, from which institution he graduated in 1832. October 
22d of the same year, he was married to Miss Julia Barrows, with 
whom he lived a little over forty years, and who survives him, bereft 
of her whole family, including four children. Mr. Clark was invited 
to become pastor of the Congregational church of Shoreham, Vt., 
and supplied them during the winter ; but a true missionary spirit 
prompted him to seek a more self-denying field of labor. After 
prayerfully considering the foreign and home fields, he decided to 
Jabor in what was then the far West. In the spring of 1833, he 
received a commission from the American Home Missionary Society 
to preach the gospel in Cook County, IIl., which then embraced 
nearly the northern third of the State. He was ordained to the 
work of the ministry May 4, 1833. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark performed the journey to their parish by 
canal packet to Buffalo, by steamer from Buffalo to Detroit, by stage 
across Michigan to St. Joseph, from St. Joseph by steamer to a 
small military and trading post called Chicago. This was only one 
year after the Black Hawk war; and they proceeded from Chicago 
along an old Indian trail to a point a little south of Napierville, IIL., 
where was a settlement of Vermont people, composed in part of Mr. 
Clark’s neighbors. At thistime there was no other Congregational 
or Presbyterian minister between Chicago and Galena. Mr. Clark 
organized the Congregational church of Napierville, and ministered 
to it for three or four years. During this time he organized several 
other churches. In 1837 he removed his family to St. Charles, and 
ministered to that church and to the one in Elgin on alternate Sab- 
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baths. In 1839 he was installed pastor of the church in Elgin, re- 
moved his family there, and devoted his whole time to that church. 
From that time till his death, his home was in Elgin. He was twice 
installed pastor of that church, and ministered to it, in all, about 
fourteen years. He also administered to the churches at Udina, 
Dundee, Ringwood, and Marengo, from one to three years each. 

Besides these pastorates, he labored several years in destitute com- 
munities, under a general commission from the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. For the last eight years of his life he had no 
regular charge, but supplied vacant churches in the vicinity, for a 
single Sabbath, or for longer periods ; filled pulpits during the vaca- 
tions of pastors, preached in destitute communities, to the colored 
congregation at Elgin, or at the Northern Illinois Insane Asylum: so 
that scarcely a Sabbath passed in which he did not preach the gos- 
pel. He loved his work, and was eminently an acceptable preacher 
to the last. 

Mr. Clark was deeply interested in the series of fellowship meet- 
ings held by the churches of Elgin Association. His last work was 
to assist in a four days’ meeting with the little church at Riley. 
Returning home from this meeting, he took a severe cold, from which 
he never fully recovered. On Tuesday, November 26th, he took his 
bed, from a severe attack of pneumonia. After an illness of one 
week, on Tuesday, December 34, he quietly fell asleep in Jesus, with 
the words, “I am going home,” still lingering upon his lips. 

Mr Clark held firmly what are usually denominated the Calvin- 
istic doctrines. ‘These were adopted only after careful investigation. 
He contested the ground with scepticism inch by inch; but, once 
established in the truth, he could not be shaken. He once related 
to the writer, that, when in the Theological Seminary, he stumbled 
for a time upon what then seemed to him the terrible doctrine of 
future punishment ; but, when he clearly saw that it was the just 
desert of sin against God, his mind was never again troubled upon 
that subject. 

As a preacher, Mr. Clark was characterized by vigorous thought 
and great earnestness. He never aimed to make a display of mere 
learning, but to impress the truth upon the hearts and consciences 
of men. He did not seek large and popular churches, but rather 
sought to lay foundations, and to preach to those who might other- 
wise be without the gospel. He organized about thirty churches ; and 
for many years he was a father in council to pastors and people in 
thisregion. His life was his most eloquent sermon. “To him to 
live was Christ ;” and even scoffers, who made wholesale denuncia- 
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tions of Christians, had to admit that Father Clark was a Christian 
indeed. 

He was also characterized by great tenderness. His services 
were sought through all the neighboring towns in sickness and afflic- 
tion ; for all knew he loved them, and his sympathy was genuine. 
An old lady died in an adjoining town two weeks after his death, 
who had previously selected a text for Father Clark to preach from 
at her funeral. 

He loved the young ministers of the Association as though they 
were his sons indeed ; and they will not soon forget his tender inter- 
est in all their work. He was also eminently catholic in spirit. His 
denominational preferences were decided ; but he had nothing of 
sectarian narrowness. In the new settlements, he labored very much 
in connection with other denominations, and always dealt generously 
with them. In his last years, he was grieved to see denominational 
selfishness in any one. He loved the cause of Christ aboveall else. 

When the Saviour called, Father Clark was ready to go. 

CHeEr D! 


Mrs. Sarau DANIELS CUTLER, wife of Rev. Calvin Cutler, died at 
Auburndale, May 11, 1873, aged 34 years. 

She was the daughter of Rev. David and Sarah (Parkhurst) San- 
ford, of Medway ; where for more than thirty years her father has 
been pastor of the Congregational church, and where her own birth 
occurred, Oct. 12, 1838. In childhood she showed herself tractable 
and docile, though possessing energy and versatility which gave her 
a leadership among playmates and companions. In school she was 
uniformly at the head of her class. At the Wheaton Female Semi- 
nary, Norton, she stood high, attaining unusual proficiency in some 
of the severer branches of study, such as mathematics and meta- 
physics. Her compositions were original and rich in thought, 
and finished in style. She graduated at that institution as valedic- 
torian of the class of 1858. It is a rare testimony which one of 
her teachers, an alumnus of Harvard, gives: “I think if all the 
copies of Euclid had been destroyed, she could have reproduced it in 
order and substance.” Indeed, she prepared original demonstrations 
of Euclid throughout. This would entitle her to be pronounced a 
mathematical genius ; and, judging by this alone, one might be led 
to picture her as simply an exact and plodding school-miss. Such a 
conception, however, would be far from just. Her mental character 
and her manners at that time, as well as later, exhibited a beautiful 
balance between a quick apprehension, clear understanding, firm 
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purpose, and a sprightly, racy, yet amiable playfulness. A well- 
known authoress, Miss Lucy Larcom, formerly a teacher, says, 
“What I used to love her most for was her straightforward sim- 
plicity, her unflinching perseverance in what she felt to be right. 
There was a heroism about her which one would not perhaps have 
looked for, seeing her so sweet and girlish and playful ; for no one 
entered more genially into everything that made life pleasant around 
her than Sarah did. She always remained to me a beautiful child- 
woman ; for she was womanly as she was beautiful and childlike.” 

Mrs. Cutler’s course as a teacher began early, in Franklin, where 
she used great pains to make each pupil thorough in every branch. 
Upon graduating at Norton, she remained as a teacher in that semi- 
nary till the sudden death of her mother called her to preside over 
the domestic department of the bereaved family. Between one and 
two years later, she established a select school in Ogdensburg, N. Y., 
and continued successfully in charge of it till her marriage, Sept. 9, 
1862, to the Rev. Calvin Cutler, then recently ordained as pastor of 
the Congregational church in New Ipswich, N. H. 

The chief question regarding any one, deceased or living, relates 
to religious character. When Sarah Sanford was leaving home for 
Norton the first time, her mother took her hand in parting, and said, 
“T hope you will give your heart to the Saviour.” It was not long 
before she wrote home that she had done it. Open profession of 
faith in Christ was made at the age of nineteen, when she united with 
the church under her father’s pastoral care. The development of 
her Christian life was equable and unmistakable. She was notice- 
ably conscientious}; principle, and not feeling or whim, being decisive 
with her. The place for communion with Him who seeth in secret 
was her habitual resort. She was prompt and not unskilful in 
improving opportunities for active usefulness. Still, with all her 
strength of character, the chief source of her influence was the power 
residing in an unobtrusive, consistent, transparent life. She was 
earnest, yet artless ; energetic, yet gentle. No wonder that she won 
the confidence of all; but, considering her quick appreciation of 
humor, and her occasional piquant witticisms, it is remarkable that 
more than one should be able to say, they never, during an acquaint- 
ance of years, heard an unkind word drop from her lips. 

There are few positions in life requiring more prudence and tact, 
with Christian simplicity and godly sincerity, than that of a pastor’s 
wife. Mrs. Cutler’s record in the two places where this relation was 
sustained is a clear and truly gratifying one. Discretion and social 
freedom were happily combined. Good judgment seemed never to 
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fail her. She was conscientiously firm, yet sweetly unassuming. 
She was discreet in her suggestions and counsels ; and disparity of 
age did not hinder the old from confiding in her, as did those of her 
own period of life. The prompt action, individual and united, of 
friends at New Ipswich, on hearing of her decease, shows how fully 
she was loved and respected there, and that her memory lingers in 
that place as an ointment poured forth. Not less spontaneous and 
unanimous were the expressions of tender and appreciative regard on 
the part of people in Auburndale. Her husband was installed there 
May 9, 1867 ; and the subsequent six years convinced all that at the 
pastor’s house they had a sister and friend; that her fondness for 
study and reading were held in abeyance to domestic and church 
duties ; that her highest earthly ambition was to be a good wife, 
mother, and neighbor, Members of the Maternal Association cher- 
ish and have expressed a grateful and hallowed remembrance of her 
presence and prayers at their meetings, and of her services as their 
president. 

Mrs Cutler’s constitution had never been rugged ; yet her decease 
was sudden and unlooked for. Her life in Auburndale had been an 
unbroken delight ; and it was not singular that among her last words, 
as she heard the bell for the concert Sunday evening, should be, 
“ Dear church and Sabbath school! how I love them!” When in- 
formed that she could not recover, her surprise was complete. Still 
there was not the least manifestation of alarm, doubt, or misgiving. 
‘Satan cannot harm me, for I love Jesus,” was her testimony. But 
the thought of leaving the children cost a struggle at first. Pres- 
ently, however, even that burden was cast upon the Lord. God, as 
the Shepherd of Israel and the One who keepeth covenant, filled her 
soul with a calm and holy trust. Looking with inexpressible tender- 
ness upon husband and children gathered around her, she counted 
her children over, as strength was failing, — “ One, two, three, four, 
five,” and then, repeating their names, said, “ Gather them in, dear 
Saviour, gather them all in.” 

No one of the large and sympathizing audience who were present 
at the funeral services in the church will ever forget the scene when 
the bereaved husband and pastor, standing beside the remains, with 
an infant daughter of ten weeks in his arms, pronounced the name, 
Sarah Sanford, and administered the rite of baptism. Since then 
the Saviour has gathered in that precious lamb ; and now the solitary 


father counts only “ one, two, three, four ” in his desolated home. 
Ac Oni re 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


THERE is a little book, which was published last year, which has re- 
ceived far too little attention from Congregationalists. We refer to the 
“ Platform, 1865.”1 It will be remembered that the Council of 1865 
appointed a committee of twenty-nine members, representative men from 
various parts of the country, to consider the form of statement of polity 
presented to the council, to alter or amend the same, and publish it in 
such form as should meet the approval of said committee. After a delay 
of seven years, the churches and the public are furnished with the results 
of the deliberations of this committee. The work is based on the “ Cam- 
bridge Platform,” which has been an authority with our churches since 1648. 
It treats of “ Preliminary Principles”; “The Constitution and Order of 
the Local Church”; ‘“‘ The Communion of Churches,” and “The Ministry.” 
In an appendix, it presents “The Declaration of Faith, adopted by the 
National Council at Plymouth, Mass., June 22, 1865”; and “The Con- 
stitution of the National Council, adopted at Oberlin, Ohio, Nov. 17, 
Toyt . 

By a close inspection, it will be seen that in this “ Platform ” two modes of 
statement are adopted: the one is an authoritative exposition of principles, 
and of what they involve; the other is a narration of what is the practice 
of our churches. The usages given in the latter may not necessarily accord 
fully with the principles given in the former. They may not have the entire 
approbation of the committee itself; but. still they are recognized as the 
actual usages of the churches. As an instance of the latter mode of state- 
ment, after saying, “Councils, ordinarily and fitly, consist of churches 
invited and consenting,” it is added, “‘ Though sometimes individuals, whose 
advice or aid in the council is deemed important, are personally invited.” 
(p. 49.) 

The definition of “The Visible Church Catholic,” given in this “ Plat- 
form,” is surely sufficiently catholic; for it “comprehends not only such 
particular churches as are constituted and governed according to rules and 
precedents given in the Scriptures, but also all assemblies of believers and 
worshippers, holding what is essential to the Christian faith.” (p. 14.) 

The relation of the children of believers to the church is vaguely pre- 
sented in the declaration, that they “visibly belong to Christ” (p. 16); and 
that they, “having been born or baptized and brought up in the church, may 
be considered as in some sort hereditary members.” (p. 33.) It is not a 
little remarkable that in enumerating “the benefits of visible union and 


1 Ecclesiastical Polity. {The Government and Communion practised by the 
Congregational churches in the United States of America, which were repre- 
sented by elders and messengers in a National Council at Boston, A. D. 1865. 
Boston; Congregational Publishing Society. 1872, 12mo. pp. 86. $0.50. 
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fellowship with the church” (p. 18), the privilege of the sacraments is 
not mentioned. Whether the object in this is to embrace Quakers as 
among those who enjoy these benefits, although they do not observe the 
sacraments, or to leave it an open question whether any shall be invited 
to the Lord’s Table who are not members of a local church, does not 
appear. It may be that it is assumed that the privilege of the sacraments 
is involved in the fellowship itself, and is thus limited to church members. 
“ The worship of God in his spiritual temple” is represented as including 
“the contribution of gifts and offerings for the service of Christ” (p. 19) ; 
and the point is well taken, that “the contribution in the church is not a 
secular thing, adverse to spiritual edification, but is an act of grateful hom- 
age to Christ, and of communion with his brethren.” (p. 22.) 

This “Platform” declares, ‘“‘ When a member of one church becomes an 
officer in another church, his induction into office ought not to be without 
the free concurrence of the church with which he has been in covenant. 
His formal dismissal from the one church, followed by his formal reception 
into the other, is the most orderly procedure.” (p. 29.) It is added: 
“Yet the consent of the one in a council, or otherwise to his induction 
into office by the other, may be regarded as a valid transference of his 
membership.” (p.29.) This last statement is, to say the least, not marked 
by stringency. 

In treating of “The Communion of Churches,” it states that this com- 
munion is manifested, among other ways, “in giving and receiving admo- 
nition; as when there is found in a church some public offence, which it 
either does not discern, or neglects to remove.” (p. 43.) The definite 
position is taken, that, “when a pastor or other ordained minister in any 
church is charged with offences which would render it proper that he be 
deposed from the ministry, then the church should invite a council to 
examine the charges.” (p. 54.) 

The ‘‘ Platform” recognizes as ministers those “ who are called of God to 
preach the gospel, and are set apart to that work by ordination,” even 
though “not bearing office in any church.” (pp. 65, 66.) 

There is one marked utterance to which we would call particular atten- 
tion, as follows: “A minister who is not a member of some Congregational 
church is not in fact, and ought not to be, counted a minister in con- 
nection with the churches and ministry of the Congregational order.” 
(p. 68.) 

Of ‘an Association of ministers,” the declaration is made, “It can 
ordain no man to the ministry ;” yet men have been ordained by such an 
Association in Massachusetts ; and the validity of the ordination was un- 
questioned. The word “properly” after the word “can” would have saved 
the principle from conflict with fact. The book would be improved by a 
table of contents, and greatly needs a minute index. 

We would call the attention not of ministers merely, but of the churches 
as well, to this important volume. It should be one of the household books 
of every intelligent Congregationalist. 
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Dr. Kraut, Sketch, p. 293, says of “ A Day in Capernaum:”?“ This is 
the book, whose appearance in English we owe to Dr. J. G. Morris, of Balti- 
more, who has given us a translation worthy of the original, improving it for 
popular use by the omission of that part of the notes which is designed only 
for a class of scholars of whom we have not half a dozen in America, and 
which would be, not simply useless, but appalling to the mass of readers.” 
This is saying a great deal of a book in which we have noticed upwards of 
one hundred and thirty serious errors. A few of these may be traced to 
careless proof-reading, but for the most of them the translator is alone 
responsible. The book in its present shape is a disgrace to a publishing 
house of any character. We are sure Dr. Delitzsch would be greatly 
pained if he were to know how his little work, a gem of a book, has been 
mutilated in this translation. In regard to retaining or omitting notes, 
which Dr. Krauth alludes to, no special rule could have been followed, for 
some of the most learned which Dr. Krauth characterizes as “ useless ” 
and “appalling,” have been retained, whilst others which are very neces- 
sary to illustrate the text have been omitted. Throughout the book the 
spelling of the proper names, and especially of the Hebrew words, is dis- 
tressingly bad. In the preface, p. viii, we have “Gahoe our Righteousness,” 
where Gahoe should be Jahve, or better Yahve. On pp. 56, 57, we have 
“Mishrad” and “ Mischrad,” in both cases fer A@tdrash. On p. I141,a 
Hebrew sentence is literally turned around! as if Delitzsch had said, “ Do 
come in,” the translator has, “J come do.” Besides, to give the note any 
meaning to the English reader the words should have been translated. On 
p. 215, in three words there are four errors, making complete nonsense. 
On p. 224, how can the English reader pronounce goj? It should be goz. 
And from many passages throughout the book it is evident that the trans- 
lator did not know that as a rule the German j was best represented in 
English by y, as in the case of Yahve before noticed. We have counted 
at least twelve instances where the reference is wrong. For example, on 
p. 249, the occasion at Capernaum when Christ’s mother and brethren 
sought him, is referred to Ezekiel viii, 1. Besides the omission of important 
notes there are also several omissions from the text. Then the instances 
in which the translation fails to render correctly the original are also numer- 
ous. On p. 24, we have “forty days” where Delitzsch says “forty years.” 
On p. 194, we have two hundred and thirty-eight boats,” where Delitzsch, 
quoting from Josephus, says, “two hundred and /hirty.” Onp. 54, it is 
said, “Hermon stretches his gray summit.” No one who has ever seen 
Hermon, or who knows much about it, would say that. Delitzsch says, 
“stretches Ais white head,” and the correct equivalent in English would be, 
“lifts his white head into,” etc. Andon p. 192, is a surprising statement in 
regard to the sea of Galilee, namely, “upon this lake of séx miles long and 


1A Day in Capernaum. Translated from the German of Dr. Delitzsch, by Dr. 
J. G. Morris, of Baltimore. Lutheran Board of Publication, Philadelphia: 1873. 
There is bound up with this translation “ A Sketch of Francis Delitzsch,” by C. 
P. Krauth, D. p. 
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three wide!” Delitzsch says, “about three miles long by one and a half 
broad.” He is writing in German and means German miles of course. 
The translator has neither translated the German, nor has he reduced the 
German miles to English. This translation condemns itself, and is utterly 
unworthy of the original. 

The work of Dr. Delitzsch, “ A Day in Capernaum,” in which an attempt 
is made within the space of a single day to give a vivid picture of the min- 
isterial activity of Jesus in Galilee, is deserving of the highest praise. 
Whatever comes from that eminent scholar designed to throw light on the 
times of Christ is worthy of being carefully read, and also of being incor- 
porated into our own literature by means of a correct and faithful trans- 
lation. 


ALL who are acquainted with Conybeare and Howson’s great work on 
the “Life and Epistles of St. Paul,””,—and we suppose all our clerical 
readers are, — will welcome the lectures by Dean Howson, recently issued 
by Dodd & Mead of New York, on the Character of the great Apostle. 1 
It has often occurred to us that an analysis of the main characteristics of 
Paul as a man, a companion, a traveller, would be a valuable and an in- 
structive work, and we know of no one better qualified to make such an 
analysis than Dean Howson, whose lectures on the subject now appear in an 
American dress. Those minute indications of personal character, which 
a close study of the letters and speeches of any notable person reveals, 
were necessarily brought before Dean Howson in the careful scrutiny 
needful for the production of the work on Paul’s Life and Epistles with 
which his name is associated ; and now we have the matured result of the 
Dean’s estimate of the Apostle’s character in these five lectures. The 
first is on Paul’s Tact and Presence of Mind, and shows in a masterly 
way the high development of tlese important qualities in one who so 
greatly needed them in his difficult and checkered career. The second 
lecture is on the Tenderness and Sympathy of Paul, and in it, those 
pathetic “touches of nature which make the whole world kin,” and which 
are scattered here and there in the Apostle’s life and writings, are skil- 
fully depicted and dwelt upon. The lecture on Paul’s Conscientiousness 
and Integrity is particularly noticeable, inasmuch as it deals with an 
aspect of the Apostle’s character likely to be lost sight of, and which, in 
this age of loose and slippery commercial and other morality, Christian 
ministers would do well to dwell upon in their public utterances, with 
courage and faithfulness. The remaining lectures are on the Apostle’s 
habit of Thanksgiving and Prayer, and on his Courage and Perseverance, 
and are worthy of very careful study. 

The typography and general appearance of the book is everything that 
could be desired, and it is therefore the more to be regretted that there 
are some strange omissions, for which it is difficult to account, in a work 
which appears to have been produced with so much care. The preface to 


1The Character of St. Paul. By J. S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 12mo. pp. 314. $1.75. 
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the book is not given, although on page 3, and page 203, there are foot- 
note references to it. The title-page is defective, seeing that on page 55, 
there is a reference in a foot-note to quotations on the title-page, which 
quotations are not given there. In a foot-note on page 87, there is an allu- 
sion to “earlier editions of these lectures,” and in a note on page 183, we 
learn that this is the third (? English) edition, but there is nothing on the 
title-page to indicate that it is not the first edition. We would suggest 
that on the title-page “ First American and Third English Edition ” should 
have been printed. No doubt if the complete title-page and preface had 
been given, the reader would have been put into possession of the facts 
associated with the delivery of these lectures ; the place, the audience, the 
circumstances, etc., which would add considerable to the interest of their 
perusal; but as it is, these facts have to be gathered up from incidental 
references in the text and foot-notes, from which we find that they are 
Cambridge University sermons. 

The following extracts will give a good idea of the style of the work, and 
of the practical purpose of the author. 


“But what I mainly desire to lay stress on here, is, that— taking our lesson from 
St. Paul’s course of conduct and habitual state of feeling — we see that careless- 
ness in pecuniary transactions is really sinful. In a plain English way of stating 
the matter, St. Paul teaches us that it is our duty to keep our accounts exactly, and 
to be careful that our credit rests on a sound basis. Now I do not forget where I 
am preaching; but there are dangers here, as well as in the mercantile commu- 
nity (Liverpool), with which I am familiar. One temptation to which some here 
present have been exposed, and others will presently be exposed, is the temptation 
to incur debt—not for any good reasons, but for reasons which involve no real 
excuse. Whatever the regulations of a University may be, there must always be 
the possibility of inducements to extravagance ; and it is a part of the wholesome 
discipline of the place to test young men, especially such as are of limited means, 
whether they have the power of resistance. Some families have struggled hard to 
send some students here; and it is a poor return for such confidence to spend in 
folly what rightly belongs to younger brothers and sisters. But chiefly I would 
again dwell on the effect which the present has on the future. I have seen something 
of the influence of debt upon the character, and I can assure you that it is enfeebling 
and lowering, — that it tends to take off the fine edge of conscience, —and that 
it often permanently injures the whole moral tone of those who once were scrupu- 
lously honorable.” Pp. 169-171. 

“Thus far we have been engaged in considering passages of St. Paul’s life and 
writings, which may be properly classed under the head of courage. We have still 
to look at that deeper part of our subject, which I have described as perseverance in 
spite of discouragement. It is easy to be brave when we have success, or when we 
are sanguine. But when disappointment comes — when we have laboured honestly 
and failed — when dangers and difficulties are in prospect — when the sad forebod- 
ings which are upon us press all the more heavily because we cannot precisely tell 
what form the apprehended evil will assume — when our distress of mind is pain- 
fully mixed up with the sympathy of friends—when fatigue is inevitable, when 
health, too, is weak . . . still under such circumstances to keep the heart 
steady and strong —still to go on in patient endurance — this tenacity of purpose 
is a more essential characteristic of the Christian life than all the courage, whether 
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physical or moral, of which we have been speaking. St. aul would hardly be the 
large example fur which we claim him, unless he furnished us here also with a 
pattern of suffering and of triumph.” pp. 283-4. 


We cordially commend this valuable work to the attention of our readers. 


THE book entitled “Christianity, the Science of Manhood,”! derives 
interest from the fact that it was issued a little previous to the author’s 
ecclesiastical change of base He wrote the book when he was the pastor 
of an Evangelical Congregational church; he has now gone over to the 
Unitarian body. Are there any indications in this treatise of the author’s 
unsoundness? On this point we notice, frst, an obvious undervaluing of 
the internal and historic evidence of the authenticity of the Scriptures ; 
and, secondly, an omission of the governmental element in his representa- 
tions of the atoning work of Christ. 

The volume is designed to lead the sceptical to embrace Christianity 
in view of its practical influence in developing the factors of true man- 
hood. It abounds in traces of honesty and earnestness. The benevolent 
purpose of the writer is unquestionable. The book has elements of power. 
It grows in influence on the reader as he advances. The style is simple 
and terse. There are portions of the book in which the author is truly 
eloquent. The instances of bad taste, as where he speaks of “spitting at 
the moon” (p. 153), are rare and exceptional. While we recognize what is 
valuable and commendable in this volume, we add, it evinces on the part 
of its author an intense mind, rather than a broad one. Indeed, it shows 
that he undertook a task to which he was inadequate. In attempting to 
lead other minds out of scepticism, he, himself, lapses into a degree of 
unbelief. 

The work is not scientific or thorough. For instance, in enumerating 
the “ factors of manhood,” he gives “ the physical. intellectual, affectional, 
and the religious.” Here he makes no mention of the will; and we fully 
appreciate the note, in which he remarks, “It is not claimed that this four- 
fold division of man has any scientific value.” 

The work is not philosophically accurate; thus he says, “ You cannot 
love a friend too much, nor home too much, nor country too much, nor this 
world too much. They are worthy of all the affection you can lavish on 
them ; and for his own development a man can no more love too much 
than the sun can shine too brightly, or a diamond be too brilliant.” (pp. 
61, 62.) Here he fails to discriminate between instinctive and voluntary 
affections. He fails to recognize the fact that a man’s love for an object is 
influenced by his estimate of itas a good, for which estimate he is respon- 
sible. How does his statement accord with the scriptural declaration, that 
“the friendship of the world is enmity with God” ? 

He does not always use language with precision. In speaking of the 


1 Christianity, the Science of Manhood. A Book for Questioners. By Minot 
Judson Savage. Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co. 1873. Octavo. pp. 187. $1.50. 
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Christian life, he says, “ Whatever is wrong, it forbids ; and a true and 
enlightened selfishness would do that.” (p. 182.) He here uses selfish- 
ness in the sense of self-love, which is unauthorized. 

The intensity of his mind leads him to extravagance. Thus he says, “ It 
is evident that when the perfect manhood is attained, all necessity for gov- 
ernment will have passedaway. . . . The highest duty of governments, 
then, is to make themselves useless.” (p. 44.) 

Again, he declares, “ Many or most of Christ’s moral maxims can be 
culled, like scattered flowers, from ancient. heathen sages, and so bound 
into as fair a bouquet as the Sermon on the Mount.” (p. 73.) This is 
going beyond the position of Theodore Parker, who testified, “ Jesus will 
remain in religion the creator of its pure sentiment; the Sermon on the 
Mount will never be surpassed.” 

There are traces in the book of the author’s acidity towards the church 
and towards his ministerial brethren. After portraying what he calls 
“weak points ” in the argument for the Scriptures, he declares, “that min- 
isters and churches are partly conscious of their weakness appears in the 
suspicious and unreasonable jealousy of those who are accustomed to 
rely upon them. Inno ministerial association with which I have ever been 
acquainted would it be possible to conduct a calm and judicial discussion 
of questions like these.” (p. 141.) It is a great calamity to any man 
when he allows himself to become soured. It is a sad sight when an 
earnest soul, in its effort to do good, is itself stranded. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND HISTORICAL. 


“CHURCH AND STATE.” !— We have read this volume with unqualified 
pleasure and satisfaction. Independent of the facts of which it treats, 
there is a free catholic as well as patriotic spirit running through it, which 
must command the respect of-every reader, even if he differs from the - 
author in his facts or conclusions. It cannot fail to do good abroad, as 
well as in our own country, by bringing home to the knowledge of the Old 
World what they have been so slow to learn, the significant fact, that the 
Christian religion does not depend for its power or efficacy upon anything 
it borrows from the forms of government or the force of civil power ; that, 
if left to itself, it is able to make its influence felt through its own unaided 
instrumentalities, in purifying and elevating society, in making men peace- 
able and orderly citizens, and thereby lending aid and efficiency to civil 
government, without asking anything in return more than civil rights, com- 
mon to all. 

The time, too, at which it appears is equally opportune with the excel- 
lence of its spirit. Europe, and especially Germany and Italy, to a certain 
extent, seem to be passing through a crisis in their religious organizations 
which promises new developments in the condition of society and of public 
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opinion there, and is to be intimately associated with freedom of religious 
thought and segregation of church and state, wherein the experience of 
our own country, in both these respects, can hardly fail to be of inestima- 
ble value. And it is a cause of congratulation to all friends of such a 
reform, that the independence of church and state in respect to each other 
in America, and its consequences, are so fully and, at the same time, so 
succinctly and clearly presented in this little volume of Dr. Thompson. 
The place of its publication, moreover, is to be regarded as a fortunate ° 
circumstance. It first appeared in the German language in Berlin, to meet 
the wishes of leading men in that country ; and, in this way, it issues, as it 
were, from the heart of Europe, with every chance in its favor of reaching 
every country where the German or English can find readers. In addition 
to his qualities as a learned theologian, the author is equally distinguished 
as a profound and accomplished scholar, a fine writer, and, after reading 
this work, we might confidently add, a clever lawyer. 

But it is the work before us, and not its author or the circumstances of 
its publication, to which it is our purpose to call the reader’s attention. 
His object is, in the first place, to present the relation in which the fed- 
eral government stands to the church, and then a like view of this relation 
between church and government in several of the individual States. In 
doing this, he clearly and strikingly exhibits the difference there is between 
religion being positively and unqualifiedly free, as it isin the United 
States, and what is called religious toleration, by which, as in some of the 
states of Europe, the government graciously forbears to exercise the 
restraint over the citizens’ opinions and forms of religious worship, which, 
by implication, it might do of right, if it saw fit. Religious Zoleration is a 
thing as unknown in the United States as the burning or outlawry of her- 
etics. And not only is this true now, but it is guarded as to all time to 
come, by being made a part of the fundamental law of the land, and by 
thereby denying to Congress the power to make a law “ prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” And the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments of the 
Constitution practically enforce the same doctrine upon the several States. 
At the same time that this religious liberty is guaranteed to all, the Con- 
stitution absolves no man from his duties as a citizen to the State, what- 
ever may be the form of his faith. 

The writer, in the next place, briefly traces the history of several of the 
States, so far as it helps to show the growth and development of this prin- 
ciple of religious liberty arising from the entire separation of the church, as 
a church, from the government of the State and its administration. At the 
same time he shows that the church, as an organized body, has no civil power 
of acting in the holding and management of property, except what it derives 
from the constitutional government of the State by the way of direct or 
associated and delegated corporate functions, which are cognizable by the 
civil courts alone. He, accordingly, gives us the establishment of religion 
in Virginia “according to the doctrine and usages of the church of Eng- 
land,” where ministers were forbidden to preach or teach except in con- 
formity to the constitutions of that church. In other words, the power 
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and functions of a hierarchy were recognized as something distinct from, 
and independent of, the civil government, and at the same time having a 
direct influence and control in state affairs When New York came under 
the jurisdiction of England, there was the same disposition, to a con- 
siderable extent successful, to recognize the English as the state church, 
though to other religious sects, except Papists, was conceded the “liberty 
of conscience; so that they be content with a quiet enjoyment of the 
same.” 

When he comes to speak of New England, though in sympathy with the 
system of church polity which has always prevailed there, we are inclined 
to think the author has not always discriminated, as he might have done, 
between a union or connection between church and state, or an interference 
on the part of the state with the liberty of religious opinion in a commu- 
nity, and the action of government in lending the aid of the civil law to 
those organizations by means of which religious worship and ordinances 
are maintained. What the law did and required had reference, ultimately 
and mainly, to the peace and good order at which civil government aims, 
rather than the good of souls, or the maintenance of any national system 
of faith, or of any one dominant church. We look here in vain for any- 
thing like a hierarchy ; and although, in fact, the churches which the people 
were required to attend were substantially of one and the same faith and 
denomination, they were practically independent of each other; and their 
very constitution repudiated any other union or head than a spiritual one. 
Even this denominational unity was the result of circumstances, and not 
the natural or legitimate outgrowth of the charter under which the gov- 
ernment was organized. The difference between the legislation of Massa- 
chusetts and England in this respect is illustrated by the statute of 1692, 
compared with that of the “1st Eliz.” in England. By the first of these, 
a man absenting himself from public worship on the Lord’s day for a 
month, was liable to a fine, to be imposed by the civil court. By that of 
Elizabeth, he was forbidden to absent himself from church, “on pain of 
punishment by the censures of the church, and also on pain of forfeiting ” 
a certain sum of money. One was an injury and dishonor to the church, 
which the state punished conjointly with the church; the other was a vio- 
lation of a state law, of which the state, by its officers, alone took cogni- 
zance. 

We know it has been so often repeated that the Puritans of Massachu- 
setts came here to establish, and did establish, a kind of “theocratic gov- 
ernment,” that it is difficult to combat a theory so deeply rooted. Indeed, 
the author of the book before us heads the third section of his work with 
“ Theocratic Government in New England,” and one of the subdivisions 
of this section with, “A Theocracy in Massachusetts.” Nowa “theoc- 
racy” is defined to be “the government of a nation immediately by God.” 
But while we accord to the founders of the colony the character of devout 
and religious men, earnest in their endeavor to escape persecution for non- 
conformity, and sincerely desirous to found and build up a body politic in 
which the habit of thought and course of legislation should favor that 
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sobriety and good order in the community which grow out of a prevalence 
of religious culture, we have been led to believe that it was through the 
instrumentality of civil government and the organization of a civil body 
politic alone that they sought or expected to accomplish their ends. They 
were wise as well as good men, and shrewd in policy as well as devout in 
Spirit. Winthrop would not emigrate unless he could take the charter 
with him ; and he and those who came after him clung to that as their Pal- 
ladium, and only parted with it, at last, by force. It granted them their 
lands in the freest tenure then known to England; it made them a body 
politic, and gave them the right to choose their own rulers annually, and 
to frame their own laws, everything being to be done and regulated by a 
majority of the freemen of the colony. It defines also more in detail how 
these powers were to be executed, and adds, ‘whereby our said people, 
inhabitants there, may be so religiously, peaceably, and civilly governed as 
their good life and orderly conversation may win and incite the natives of 
the country to the knowledge and obedience of the only true God and 
Saviour of mankind,” etc. 

Nothing, in this, is contemplated beyond the civil liberty which the 
charter vouchsafed to them. There was nothing of a “theocracy” in this. 
How was it in their administering the government thereby founded ? 
Among their acts to which we are referred as tending to sustain the 
charge is their ‘expulsion of the Episcopalians, the banishment of the 
Baptists, and the vindictive punishment of the Quakers, and, above all, in 
prescribing church membership as a qualification to be a freeman and a 
voter. In regard to the first class of these acts, we can only judge cor- 
rectly of their motives, by placing ourselves in the situation in which they 
found themselves. A feeble and struggling colony, they had no means of 
self-préservation but by guarding against the intrusion of men from abroad, 
either disorderly in conduct, unruly and insubordinate in spirit, or hostile 
and unsympathetic in their views, who might come in, under their popular 
form of government, and defeat the very purposes for which they had exiled 
themselves from the mother country. For half a century or more, they had 
been smarting under the rod of persecution inflicted by the Episcopal church, 
and they might, moreover, have seen the effects of its policy upon the Vir- 
ginia colony. Did it partake of theocracy that they sent home the half 
dozen, more or less, who had undertaken without being invited to settle 
among them, and that they were not willing that others of the same class 
should come into their communion? Worthy as the Baptists have proved 
themselves to be of the confidence and respect of good men in our time, the 
time was, and that as late as the settlement of New England, when the wild 
and lawless extravagance of the Anabaptists in Munster was still fresh in 
the public memory; and an outbreak of men of the same denomination in 
London, under one of their preachers, as late as 1661, and which was only 
suppressed after a bloody conflict with the troops, shows with what dread 
the men of New England must have regarded an influx of religious zeal- 
ots whose antecedents, as to a quiet and orderly life, must have been so 
alarming. So with the Quakers. Aside from the estimate in which they 
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were held in England, the people of Massachusetts had seen enough in 
their own streets and houses of worship to feel that the public order would 
never be safe if such open disturbers of the peace went unpunished ; and 
though we might not, by any means, be ready to commend the wisdom or 
humanity of the treatment extended to these sects, there is no occasion to 
ascribe this to any other motive than a wish to maintain czv7/ government, 
and preserve peace and good order in the community. Nor is it neces- 
sary to infer that those who made and administered laws to this effect 
were actuated by a desire to interfere with the consciences or religious 
opinions of any class of the people, independent of their conduct as citi- 
zens, any more than it is that, in making war upon the indecencies or 
polygamy of the Mormons, the government is hostile to the freedom of 
religious opinion. So with the clause in the law limiting the ballot to 
members of the church. There is no reason to doubt that the motive for 
passing it was what it is stated to be in the act itself, “to the end that the 
body of freemen may be preserved of honest and good men.” It was they 
who, collectively, chose their rulers, made their laws, and took part in the 
management of the affairs of the colony; and church membership was 
adopted as a test of qualification to act in these important capacities, 
. not to benefit or aggrandize any one or all of the little organizations which 
constituted these churches, but to secure good and honest citizens to 
administer the civil government for all alike. And to guard against any 
possible connection which might grow up between church and state, by the 
former interfering, in any manner, with the latter, the colony, in their 
“ Body of Liberties” adopted in 1641, declared that “no church censure 
shall degrade or depose any man from any civil dignity, office, or author- 
ity he shall have in the Commonwealth.” 

We may have spent more time upon this point than any prominence given 
to it in the work before us might seem to demand; but if we are right in the 
construction we have given to the action of the early legislators of Massa- 
chusetts, it is proper to endeavor to do away the impression, so generally 
prevalent, that the men of that day were aiming to establish a theocracy, 
in which the church was to act an important part, and thereby to exercise 
a control over a free expression of opinion upon matters of religious faith 
and doctrine. The key to the interpretation of what they did and declared 
is found, we believe, in the last word of the above quotation — “ Common- 
wealth,” for the establishment of which they had come here, and to the 
development and building up of which they devoted their energies and 
their lives. 

Passing now to the remaining sections of this work, we have a clear and 
appreciative account of the mode of holding property for church purposes, 
by means of civil corporations acting as trustees, and amenable to the 
civil courts for the administration of these trusts ; and we have, in this 
way, a vindication of our courts from the preposterous charge which some 
have been disposed at times to make, that the law had been perverted to 
favor one denomination at the expense of another. 

Of the success of our free system of support of religious institutions, the 
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writer speaks in just and appreciative terms. He shows from statistics, as 
well as general results, that these institutions have been gainers by this very 
freedom from the coercion which once prevailed in their favor, by means of 
involuntary taxation of the people ; and he illustrates this in a striking man- 
ner by the condition of the Broadway Tabernacle, of which he was the able 
and distinguished pastor for more than twenty-five years. And in another 
place he refers, for thé same purpose, to the action of the American Congre- 
gational Union asa “Congregational Church Building Society,” the contri- 
butions for these and similar organizations being entirely free. To this might 
be added, what he dwells upon at considerable length, the custom which so 
almost universally prevails of consecrating, as it were, the meetings of Con- 
gress and our legislative assemblies, as well as all important public occasions, 
by prayer, always listened to decorously, and with becoming respect. Of 
the power of the pulpit as “ among the foremost social forces’ in the United 
States, the writer has an unquestionable right to speak as he does, when, 
among other things, he alludes to the part it took in awakening and keeping 
alive that patriotic fervor during the war of the rebellion with which the 
people of the loyal States were inspired. 

As to matters of fact, this learned author is generally trustworthy, but 
the most careful are liable to err. We notice that he states that “The 
Baptist Mission Society has raised a fund of half a million dollars, the 
income of which is to be expended in loans, without interest, to aid in 
building churches in new sections of the country.” The facts, as we 
understand them, are that this society is attempting to raise a fund of half 
a million, of which they have only $188,067 in hand; and the whole fund, 
instead of the income merely, is loaned for the purpose specified, not 
without interest, but at seven per cent; and the income is to be added to 
the principal until the fund reaches a million. 

Of the growth and the future of Romanism in America, which are treated 
of to a considerable extent in this work, we have not space nor inclination 
to say more than a single word. Looked at in one light, the problem seems 
fearful and difficult of solution. The recognition of spiritual subjection to 
a foreign potentate, to which the management of our schools is to be sub- 
ordinate, and the consciences of electors are to be appealed to in temporal 
matters, is certainly startling when we reflect upon the entire freedom 
with which the passions as well as the judgments of men are addressed 
in our popular assemblies, and in the election of our civil rulers and law- 
givers. But with the opportunities which men here have to form opinions 
for themselves, and the disposition which all men naturally have to think, — 
or to think they think for themselves, — with free schools, a free press, and 
free churches of every denomination open to all, it is difficult to suppose 
that the causes which have brought about all these are going to cease to 
act, or that the race, after having at such an expense of life and treasure 
escaped from the thraldom of church domination, will, in a free country 
like ours, where the human mind can have a fair field, voluntarily and of 
their own accord go back again into the slavery of the Middle Ages. 

Nor is it too much to believe that this very book of Dr. Thompson will 
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do much towards educating the public mind of our own country, as well as 
of Europe, to the independence of free thought, as well as the indepen- 
dence which acknowledges no subjection to the dogmas or dictates of any 
religious sect or denomination whatever. 

For this and the other good it is calculated to accomplish, as well as for 
its clear, catholic, and patriotic sentiments upon a subject of great public 
interest, the work we have attempted to review ought to find a cordial wel- 
come in the minds of the American people. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE old aphorism of Alexander Pope, that “a little learning is a danger- 
ous thing,” has not been more clearly disproved in anything than in the 
popularization of scientific knowledge, which is such a pleasing character- 
istic of these modern days. Lectures by distinguished scientific men, illus- 
trated by experiments with the most perfect appliances and apparatus which 
can be obtained, have brought within the reach of the many, those deeply 
interesting facts of science which were formerly confined to the learned 
few; and we know of no greater test of the culture and intellectual status 
of a community, than is to be found in the demand for, and attendance 
upon, scientific lectures. Next to the advantage of attending such lectures, 
is the perusal of scientific essays and printed lectures illustrated by dia- 
grams. We therefore welcome and cordially commend to our readers the 
Lectures and Essays recently published by Messrs. Chatfield & Co., of 
New Haven. They treat on “The Action of Natural Selection on Man, 
Spectrum Analysis ” (3 lectures), ‘‘ The Sun and the Phenomena of its At- 
mosphere,” ‘‘ The Earth a Great Magnet,” and “ The Mysteries of the 
Voice and Ear.” We have perused them with great interest, and can speak 
with high approval of the lucid style in which they are written. There is, 
however, some confusion in the arrangement of, and references to, the 
diagrams, which it would be desir ble to have corrected should a second 
edition be called for. 


For lively fancy, sprightly humor, and delicate satire, commend us — 
to the writings of Douglas Jerrold. Messrs. Lee & Shepard have done 
wisely in publishing a collection of more or less brief papers of the re- 
nowned English wit, which we expect will meet with a hearty welcome 
from the American public.? The collection consists of “ Fireside Saints,” 
twelve very brief sketches which appeared in “ Punch’s Almanac for 
1857”; ‘Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk,” published in “ Punch’s Almanac 
for 1846”; a number of delightful Tales and Sketches ; and “The Hedge- 


1 Half Hours with Modern Scientists. Lectures and Essays by Wallace, Roscoe 
Huggins, Lockyer, Young, Mayer, and Rood. Being Nos. VI-X of the University 
Series. Second Series. New Haven, Conn.: Charles C. Chatfield & Co. 1873 
12m0. pp. 325. $1.50. 

* Fireside Saints, Mr. Caudle’s Breakfast Talk, and other papers. By Douglas 
Jerrold. Now first collected. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York : 
Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 1873. 12mo. pp. 357. $1.50. 
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hog Letters, containing the Opinions and Adventures of Juniper Hedge- 
hog, Cabman, London, and written to his relatives and acquaintances in 
various parts of the world.” We have perused the volume with much 
interest and satisfaction, and can heartily commend it to our readers. It 
is written in the graceful diction of which Jerrold was such a master, and 
has an improving and elevating tendency. We may appropriately apply 
to these papers the couplet of Cowper, — 


“ Behold in these what leisure hours demand, 
Amusement and instruction hand in hand.” 


For public reading, or for reading aloud in the family circle, this volume 
will be found very acceptable. 
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American experience table of mortality. 50 cents. 

Sermon and Addresses Commemorative of the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the 
Ordination of Rev. James H. Means, as Pastor of the Second Church, Dorchester, 
July 13 and 14, 1873. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. 1873. 

A History of the First Congregational Church, Yarmouth, Mass., in a Discourse 
delivered January 26 and February 2, 1873. By John W. Dodge, Pastor. 1873. 

Thirtieth Memorial Anniversary of the Denmark (Iowa) Congregational Asso- 
ciation. A. D, 1873 

Everlasting Punishment attended with Everlasting Decay. A Discourse by a 
Congregational Pastor. Chicago: A. S. Barnes & Co., No, 115 State Street. 

Manual of the First Union Congregational Church. Quincy, Ill. 1873. Press 
of the Daily Whig, 50 North Fourth Street, Quincy, Ill. 1873. 

Commentary on the New Testament, Designed for Christian Workers. By 
Rev. Lyman Abbott. Matthew, Chapters I to VII, and Chapters VII to XII. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. 

The Catholic Family Almanac for the United States for the Year 1874, Calcu- 
lated for different Parallels of Latitude, and Adapted for Use throughout the Coun- 
try. Catholic Publication Society. 

The Story of Wandering Willie. By the author of Effie’s Friends and John 
Hatherton, with frontispiece by Sir Noel Paton, R. s. A. Reprinted from the 
third London edition. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1373. pp. 104. 50 cents. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


AN apology is due to our readers for the delay in the issue of the last 
two numbers of the present volume. We offer the following facts, which 
will go far, we trust, to justify us, and satisfy them: While engaged in pre- 
paring the July number, one of our fraternity was suddenly removed, by 
death, leaving his editorial work in an unfavorable condition. An article 
which was essential to that number was lost through the mail, and had to 
be reproduced. An engraving was prepared, with a biographical sketch, 
for the October number ; and when, as we supposed, we were nearly ready 
to go to press, the engraving proved so unsatisfactory that it was given 
up; and we were obliged to start anew, substituting the engraving and 
sketch of another person. Having a sensitive regard for the artistic 
appearance of our work, and having been annoyed in some previous years 
by a variation in the tint of the paper used for successive numbers, we 
had taken pains to have sufficient paper for the body of the work for the 
entire year manufactured at one time, thus securing the exact tint which 
we desired for the whole volume, and for the cover an ample stock for two 
years ; but when about to go to press, we learned, to our dismay, that our 
entire stock of paper, which had been left in the hands of the manufac- 
turer, had been consumed by fire. We ordered a new lot made; but we 
must still crave the leniency of our subscribers if the tint is not altogether 
satisfactory. 

Trusting that we shall be free from such a succession of disasters in the 
future, and be able to issue our work with satisfactory promptness (although 
the inherent difficulty of doing so can be appreciated only by one who has 
engaged in such statistical labors), we commit ourselves and our enter- 
prise to the indulgent consideration of our patrons. 


THE suggestive article in this number on “ Reform in Congregational- 
ism,” although published anonymously, we feel free to say, is from the 


pen of a writer, whose public, literary, and legal position gives weight to 
his opinion. 


FREE Christian discussion can do no harm. . Therefore we sometimes in- 
sert, in the “ Quarterly,” articles with whose conclusions we cannot fully 
agree. The authors, whose names are attached, are alone responsible. The 
article on “ Church and State” is of this character. Its author does not. 
‘expect even to have the countenance of the highly conservative editors 
of this journal.” Wecan hardly admit the “highly conservative.” Our 
conservatism consists only in obedience to the apostolic injunction, “ Prove 
all things: hold fast that which is good.” But he is ri 


! ht in supposin 
that, on some points, he and we differ decidedly. i ee 
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We understand our eminent brother to insist that the church, or rather 
@ church, has no authority to exercise discipline. He denies that a church 
can “try a member for any immorality, find him guilty, and deprive him of 
the privileges of the church.” He asks, “ Who can point us to the charter 
by which this power is granted?” 

We believe that it is in the eighteenth chapter of Matthew: “If thy 
brother shall trespass against thee, . . . tell it unto the church; but, 
if he neglect to hear the church, let him be unto thee as a heathen man 
and a publican.” 

It seems to us that the apostles understood that the church had this 
“charter.” “Put away from among yourselves that wicked person.” 
“Withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disorderly.” “A 
man that is an heretic, after the first and second admonition, reject.” 

With what is said as to /eg¢s/ative power, we agree. With Congrega- 
tionalists itis a familiar distinction, that the power of the church is not 
legislative, but solely administrative. The church can make no tests of 
admission or continuance beyond what are plainly scriptural; but it is 
required to administer such rules as the Scriptures give. These rules 
are evident ; and the church is commanded to enforce them, and thus to 
exercise “discipline.” 

The real foundation question seems to be, whether the church shall have 
any visible organization, We believe that it has. If it has, it has a vis- 
ible membership. To say that it has a visible membership is to say that 
there are some scriptural conditions of membership. The application of 
these conditions must rest somewhere. Our contributor thinks it rests 
with Christ. We do not deny this; but, inasmuch as our Lord does not 
give a miraculous revelation in each particular case, we seem to be forced 
to fall back on the plain rules which He, either personally or by His 
apostles, established for just such an emergency. 

Our brother objects to “‘Mormons.” Would he receive an avowed 
Mormon into his church? If not, he presumes ‘‘to judge of the fitness 
of all applicants,” which he denies the right of the church to do. 

We appreciate our brother’s jealousy for the rights of individuals ; but, 
to avoid tyranny, he substitutes anarchy. We presume he has seen 
churches making unscriptural tests of admission, and imposing laws in 
defiance of Christian liberty, whereby faithful Christians have been de- 
prived of Christian privileges, and not a few been driven into communions 
where their rights are preserved. But the remedy for this is in returning 
to the fundamental doctrine of Congregationalism, that no church may 
make any tests, or impose any laws, relative to the privilege of the sacra- 
ments, not plainly set forth in the Scriptures ; indeed, that it can make xo 
laws in this regard, but may only administer the rules given by our Lord. 
The root of the evil is in the careless statement, that the church is merely 
“ voluntary association.” Some good brethren think that Christians 
came to feel that to “associate” would be edifying ; and thus churches 
originated. Can they not see that this divesting the church of its divine 
origin, and making it merely a human society, opens the door to all man- 
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ner of legislation? If the church is not divine, there are no divine rules 
limiting its action ; and there is substituted the tyranny of majorities. A 
“voluntary association” does its own legislation. A divine institution is 
limited, as such, to the power expressly given toit. This voluntary asso- 
ciation theory is a dishonor to Christ’s body. Not only so, but we make 
a stand against it in the name of religious liberty. What right has a 
“voluntary association,” a mere human society, to meddle with religious 
privileges ? . How dare it presume to administer Christ’s ordinances? It 
it does, how dare it decide who shall, and who: shall not, have the benefit 
of them? For a “voluntary association” to assume to control these 
things is a daring impertinence. 

There is a better way. The church is divine; Christ established it. 
Therefore, it was given needful powers of government. This avoids an- 
archy. “But those powers .are limited, as respects the privilege of the 
sacraments by the very few principles given in the Scriptures. This 
avoids tyranny. 

In this view, we believe that no church has the right to refuse the sacra- 
ments to any one confessing Christ and walking orderly. Farther than 
this, we dare not go. 


WITH the next number we commence the sixteenth volume of the “ Quar- 
terly.” We have no prospectus to issue. The character of the work is 
established. There will be no change of plan or purpose. As in the 
past our aim has been to make every practicable improvement, such will 
be our aim in the future. 

There will be no change in the price, which is, without exception or 
variation, $2.00. This is only half the price of other periodicals of sim- 
ilar cost and character. We shall be grateful for an extended patronage. 
A few full sets can be furnished at our office. The fifteen volumes, un- 
bound, $23.00; bound, uniform in cloth, $30.50. Also, a few sets of the 
Year-book, giving the statistics of our denomination for six years previous 
to the publication of the “Quarterly.” Six volumes, bound, $3.00. 
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CHURCHES FORMED. 


BEAVER CROSSING, Neb., June 18, 16 
members. 
eee OREEK, Wis., August 24, 13 mem- 
ers. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.. Nazarine Cong. Ch. 
CALUMET, Mich., July 28, 14 members. 
es R WATER, Neb., August 27, 5 mem- 
ers. 
CRANSTON, R. I., Sept. 26. 
EDEN TOWNSHIP, Io., July 21,16 mem- 
bers. German. 
ELLIS, Kan., 19 members, 
ELROY, Wis., June 3, 6 members. 
FONTENELLE, Neb.,, June 20, 31 members, 
GARFIELD, Kan., Aug. 10, 10 members. 
HANCOCK, Minn., June 29, 6 members, 
KEENE FLATS, N. Y. 
LINWOOD, Neb., June 4, 14 members. 
McPHERSON CENTRE, Kan., August, 17 
members. 
MUSKODA, Minn., Union Ch., Aug. 15, 10 
members. 
OLNEY, Ill., June 11, 22 members. 
PARK TOWNSHIP, Minn., August 14, 15 
members. 
POYSIPPI, Wis.. Aug. 10, 10 members. 
SCOTT VALLEY, Cal. 
SLEEPY EYE LAKH, Minn,, May 25, 
SUSANVILLH, Oal.. June 1. 
ns eo MOUND, Kan., August 31, 6 mem- 
ers. 
WARREN, I1., Sept. 21, 10 members. 
WEST AUSTINTOWN, O. (Welch), June 
1, 25 members, 
WILBUR, Neb., July 11, 8 members. 
YEOVI! , Minn., Union Ch., August 13, 30 
members, 


MINISTERS ORDAINED, 


BILL, A. WESLEY, over the Bethany Ch., 
in Chicago, Ill., Sept. Sermon by Rev. 
James T, Hyde, D. D., of Chicago Semi- 


nary. 

BROAD, L. PAYSON, to the work of the 
ministry in Templeton, Mass., Sept. 3. 
Sermon bv Rey. Edmund K, Alden, D.D., 
of South Boston. Ordaining prayer by 
Rey. Temple Cutler, of Athol. 

BROWN, THOMAS L., to the work of the 
ministry in Union Grove, Wis., Sept. 2. 
Sermon by Rev. Joseph Collie, of Dela- 


van. 

CASWELL, I. C., to the work of the minis- 
try in Strykersville, N. Y , July 7. Ser- 
mon by Rev. W. H. Thomas. Ordaining 
prayer by Rev. J. Caswell, of Canada, | 

CHURCH. lL. W.., to the work of the minis- 
try in Winfield, N. Y., Sept. 24. 

CRANE, HENRY C., over the Ch. in Nan- 
tucket, Mass., Sept.9. Sermon by Rey. 
Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., of New Bedford. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Cyrus W. Al- 
len, of Hanover. a 

: CURTIS, WILLIAM W., over the Ch. in 
Calumet Mine, Lake Superior, Mich., 
Aug. 10. Sermon by Rey. P. H. Hollis- 
ter, of Hancock. 

DEXTER, GRANVILLE M., to the work of 
the ministry in Oakland, Cal., June 29. 
Sermon by Rey. E, 8. Lacy. O:daining 


prayer by Rey. Joseph A. Benton, D.D., 
of Pacific Seminary. 

DICKINSON, WILLIAM G., to the work of 
the ministry in Creston, Ill,, June 24. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Moses Smith, of Chicago. 

DODSON, GEORGE, to the work of the 
ministry in Hartford, Ot., July 6. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Nathaniel J. Burton, D. D., 
of Hartford. Ordaining prayer by Rey. 
Matthew B. Riddle, p. p., of Hartford 
Seminary. 

FITCH, FRANKLIN §8., over the Ch. in 
Stratford, Ct., June 24. 

FONDA, JESSE L., to the work of the min- 
istry in Wheaton, Ill., Sept.16. Sermon 
by Rev. Jesse H. Jones, of East Abing- 
ton, Mass. 

GRIFFIN, E. P., over the Ch. in Parsons, 
Kan., July 13. Sermon by Rev. Joseph 
C. Plumb, of Fort Scott, 

GRIFFITH, HENRY, to the work of the 
ninistry in Antelope Co., Neb., Sept. 7. 
Sermon by Rey. James B. Chase, Jr., of 
Cedar Bluffs. Ordaining prayer by Rev. 
Amos Dresser, of Linwood. 

GRIFFITH, JOSEPH, to the work of the 
ministry in Coburg, Ont., June 11. 

HUNT, MYRON W., to the work of the 
ministry in Brooklyn, N. Y., June 27. 
Sermon by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. C. P. Bush, 
D. D. 


LATHROP, 8. E., over the Ch. in New Lon- 
don, Wis., June, Sermon by Lorenzo I, 
White, of Ripon. 

LAWRENCE, EDWARD A. JR., to the 
work of the ministry in 8t. Albans, Vt., 
July 15, Sermon by Rev. Edward A, 
Lawrence, D. D., of Marblehead, Mass. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Calvin B. Ca- 
dy, of Albarg. 

LEAVITT, HORACE H., to the work of the 
ministry in Cambridgeport, Mass., June 
19. Sermon by Rey. Mark Hopkins, D. p., 
of Williamstown. Ordaining prayer by 
Rey. John L. Taylor, D. D., of Andover 
Seminary. 

LOVEJOY, GEORGE E., over the Ch. in 
Candia, N. H., July 16. Sermon by Rev. 
William J. Tucker, of Manchester. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. John L. Taylor, 
D. D., of Andover Seminary, Mass. 

LOWES, JOSIAH E., over the Oh, in Cedar 
Creek, Neb., Sept. 7. Sermon by Rey. 
James B. Chase, Jr, of Cedar Bluffs. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Amos Dreaser, 
of Linwood. 

MAKEPEACE, FRANK B., to the work of 
the ministry in Lynn, Mass., June 19. 
Sermon by Rev. Robert G. Vermilye, 
D. D., of Hartford Seminary, Ct. Ie 
daining prayer by Rey. Joshua T.Tucker, 
of Chicopee Falls. : 

MERRALL, JOSEPH H., to the work of the 
ministry in Oakiand, Cal., June 29. Ser- 
mon by Rev. E.S. Lacy. Ordaining 
prayer by Rev. Joseph A. Benton, D.D., 
of Pacific Seminary. 

MILLARD, D. K., over the Ch, in New Leb- 
anon, N. Y., June4. Sermon by Rev. 
Ephraim Flint, D. D., of Hinsdale. Mass. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. M. Waldo, 
D. D., of Hornellsville, 
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NELSON, GEORGE W., to the work of the 
ministry in Shuilsburg, Wis.. Sept 9. 
PAKKER, HOMER J. to the work of the 
- ministry in Vermontville, Mich., Sept. 16. 
Sermon by Rey. Samuel M. Freeland, of 

Detroit. 

PERRY, TRUMAN §&., to the work of the 
ministry in Sweden, Me., June 18. 

RHEA, JOHN T., over the Ch. in Bridgton, 
Me., Aug. 8. Sermon by Rev. Edward 
A. Rand, of South Boston, Mass. Or- 
daining prayer by Rev. Andrew J. Smith, 
of Waterford. 

ROGERS, ANDREW J., over the Pavilion 
Ch, in Biddeford, Me., July 11. Sermon 
by Rev. William M. Barbour, D. D., of 
Bangor Seminary. 

SCOTT, GEORGE H., over the Ch. in Ply- 
mouth, N. H , Sept. 18. Sermon hy Rev. 
W. E. OC. Wright, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ordaining prayer by Rev. Joseph Blake, 
of Gilmanton. 

SHERRILL, DANA, over the Chs. in For- 
rest and Chebanse, Ill., June 24. Ber- 
mon by Rey. John A. Monigomery, of 
Dwight. 

SILCOX, E. TD., over the Chs in Rugby, 
Oro, and Vespra, Ont., June 26. 

SPEKS, FRANCIS C., to the work of the 
ministry in Audubon, Mich., July 27. 
STAPLES, E. R., to the work of the minis- 
try in Friendship, Wis. sermon by Rev. 

Franklin B. Doe, of \wipon. 

SWAIN, AUGUSTUS C., over the Ch. in 
Needham, Mass Sermon by Rey. Dan- 
jel Ll. Furber, of Newton. Ordaining 
prayer by Rev. Samuel D. Hosmer, of 
Nantucket. 

TOBLKY, ISAAC F., to the work of the min- 
istry in Brownsdale, Minn., July 17. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Edward Brown, of Medford. 

WATERS, GEORGE F., over the Ch. in 
Bethel, Ct 

WEBBER, J.S., to the work of the ministry 
in Detroit City, Minn., Aug.13. Sermon 
by Rey. Richard Hall, of St. Paul. 

WHITE, CHAKLES A., over the Ch. in 
‘Templeton, Mass., Sept. 3. Sermon by 
Rev. Edmund K, Alden, D. D., of South 
Boston. Ordaining prayer: by Rev. Tem- 
ple Cutler, ef Athol 

WILLET, MAHLON, over the Ch. in La- 
moille, Ill., June 4. Sermon by Rev. 
Franklin W. Fisk, D. D., of Chicago Sem- 


inary. 

WILLIAMS, JOHN H., over the 1st Ch. in 
Marblehead, Mass , Sept 10, Sermon by 
Key. Charlies K. Palmer. of Bridgeport, 
Ct. Ordaining prayer by Rev. George 
N_ Anthony, of Peabody. 

WOODWELL,WILLIAM H., to the work of 
the ministry in Wells, Me , June 12, Ser- 
mon by Rev. Samuel J. Spalding, D.p., 
of Newburyport, Mass. Ordaiuing pray- 
er by Rev. Benjamin Southworth, of 
Wells, 

WRIGHT, NEWELL S8.. to the work of the 
ministry in Liberty, Wis., Aug.7. Ser- 
aco by Rev. Heury C. Hitchcock, of Ke- 
nosha. 


MINISTERS INSTALLED, 


ADAMs, Rev. GEORGE M., over the Ch. 
in Holliston, Mass., Sept. 11, Sermon 
by Rev. Edmund K. Alden, bD. p.. of 
South Boston. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Joshua 'T. Tucker, of Chicopee. 


[Oct. 


BAKE, Rev. HENRY P., over the Ch. in 
Cambria, N. Y., June 25. Sermon by 
Rey. Dwight K. Bartlett, of Rochester. 
Installing prayer by Kev. Juhn Cunning- 
ham, of Sweden. 

BROWN, Rey. A. B, over the Ch in Lock- 
port, Iil., June 20. Sermon by Rev. 
Joseph EK. Roy, D. p., of Chicago. 

BRUsH, Rev. JESSE, over the Ch in Ber- 
lin. Ct., suly 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
B. Newcomb, of New Haven. Installing 
prayer by Rey. Geo:ge A. Oviatt, of Tal- 
cottville. 

BUFFUM. Rev. FRANK H., ever the Ch. in 
Hast Hartford, Ct.. Sept. 2. Sermon by 
Rey. Elias H. Richardson, of Hartford. 
Installing prayer by Rev. Jonathan Brace, 
p. D, of Hartford. 

ELDERKIN, Rev. JOHN, over the 3d Ch. in 
Middletown, Ct. Sermon by Rey. Salmon 
MeCall, of East Haddam. 

EVANS. Rev. JOHN P. over the Lagonia 
Ch. in Cape Elizabeth, Me, Sept. 21. 
Sermon by Rev. R. G. Jenes D.b., of 
Utica, N Y. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Stephen Thurston. D. D., of Searsport. 

FULLERTON, Rev. JEREMIAH E, over 
the Ch. in Southbridge, Mass . July 29. 
Sermon by Rev. Edwin L. Jaggar, of 
West Medford. 

GOODELL, Rey. CONSTANS L., over the 
Pilgrim Ch. in St. Louis, Mo., June 6. 
Sermon by Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Han- 
nibal. Installing prayer by Rev. Tru- 
mau M. Post, D D.,.f St Louis. 

HALL, Rev. ALEXANDER, over the Ch. 
in Plainville, Ct., July 1. Sermon by Rev. 
Leverett Griggs. p. p., of Bristol. In- 
stalling prayer by Rey Sanford 8. Mar- 
tyn, of New Hurtford. 

HAWES, Rev. EDWARD, over the North 
Ch. in New Haven, Ct., Sept. 17. Ser- 
mon by Rev. William I. Budington, D. D., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Installing prayer by 
Rey. Josiah ‘T. Hawes, of Litchfield, Me. 

HAWKES. Rev WINFIELD §., over the 
Ch.in Fairhaven, Mass., June 25. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Matthew B. Riddle, D. p., 
of Hartford Seminary, Ct. Installing 
per by Rev. Isaiah C. Thacher, of 

areham 

HUTCHINS, Rev. ROBERT G., over the Ist 
Ch. in Columbus, O., June 18. Sermon 
by Rev. Henry M. Storra, D. D., of New 

ork city. Installing prayer by Rey. 
Horatio N, Burton, of Sandusky. ; 

KNOWLTON, Rev. STEPHEN, over the 
Ch. in New Haven, Vt., Sept. 2. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Seagrove W. Magill, of 
Cornwall. Installing prayer by Rev. Hd- 
ward P. Hooker, of Middlebury. 

LIVINGSTON, Rev. WILLIAM W., over 
the Ch. in North Carver, Mass , June 12. 
Sermon by Rey. Solon Cobb, of Medford. 
Installing prayer by Rey.Henry B. Hook- 
er, D. D., of Koston,. 

LOCKWOOD, Rev JOHN H.. over the New 
England Ch., Brooklyn, N. Y,. June 18. 
Sermon by Rev. William M. Taylor, p. p., 
of New York city. Installing ‘prayer by 
Rey. EH. D. Murphy, D. p., of New York 


city. 

MANCHEE, Rev. WILLIAM, over the m 
in Guelph, Ont., July 10. p “ 

MERRILL, Rev. !RUMAN A., over the Ch, 
in Wayland, Mass., July 30 Sermon by 
Rev. Stephen H. Hayes, of Boston In- 
stalling A hes by Rev, Henry J, Richard- 
son, of coln, 


Ce a 
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MERRITT, Rev. ELBRIDGE W., over the 
Ch. in Hardwick, Mass., June 5, Ser- 
mon by Rey, Ariel I. P. Perkins, D. p., 
of Ware. Installing prayer by Rey. Wil- 
liam G, Tuttle, of Ware. 

NEWELL, Rev. WELLINGTON, over the 
Ch. in East Charlemont, Mass., Sept. 3. 
PATTERSON, Rey. WEBSTER, over the 
Chestnut St. Ch.in Lynn, Mass., June 12. 
Sermon by Rev. Albert H. Currier, of 
Lynn, Installing prayer by Rev. Edward 
A. Lawrence, D. D., of Marblehead. 
POND, Rey. CHAUNCEY N., over the Ch. 
in Berea, O., June 18. Sermon by Rev, 
Justin E. Twitchell, of East Cleveland. 
POND, Rev. J. EVARTS, over the Ch. in 
Hampden, Me., June 10, Sermon by 
Rey. William M. Barbour, D. D., of Ban- 
gor Seminary. Installing prayer by Rev. 
Enoch Pond, D. D., of Bangor Semi- 


nary. 

RICHARDSON, Rev. CYRUS, over the Ist 
Ch.in Keene, N.H.,July 10. ‘Sermon by 
Rey. William J. Tucker, of Manchester. 
Installing prayer by Rey. John L. Mer- 
rill, of Marlborough. 

RICHARDSON, Rev. MERRILL,’ over the 
Ch. in Milford; Mass., June 12. Sermon 
by Rev. Edwin B. Webb, D. D., of Bos- 
ton. Installing prayer by Rey. Charles 
M. Lamson, of Worcester. 

ROSS, Rev. A. HASTINGS, over the High 
St. Ch. in Columbus, O.,Junel19. Ser- 
mon by Rey. Samuel Wolcott, b. D., of 
Clevelund. Installing prayer by Rev. J. 
H. Jenkins, of Springfield. 

ROSS, Rev. JOHN A., over the Ist Ch. in Rel- 
fast, Me., Sept.4, Sermon by Rev. Wil- 
liam M, Barbour, D. D., of Bangor Sem- 
inary. Installing prayer by Rey. Ste- 
phen Thurston, D. D., of Searsport. 

SHOREY, Rev. H. ALLEN, over the Ch. in 
Spencer, Mass., Sept. Sermon by Rev. 
William B. Wright, of Boston. Install- 
ing prayer by Rey. Ariel E. P. Perkins, 
D. D., of Ware. 

SMITH, Rev. HENRY B., over the Ch. in 
Greenficld Hill, Ct., July 1. Sermon by 
Rev. James W. Hubbell, of New Haven. 
Installing prayer by Rey. Martin Dudley, 
of Easton. 

SMITH, Rev. IREM W., over the Ch. in 
Otis Centre, Mass.,; Sept. 3.. Sermon by 
Rev. Nahum Gale, D. D., of Lee. 

TERRY, Rev. CASSIUS M., over the Ply- 
mouth Ch. in St. Paul, Minn. Sermon 
by Rey. Edward P, Goodwin, D. D., of 
Chicago, Ill. 

VAN HORNE, Rev. MAHLIN, over the 
Union Ch. in Newport, R. I., Sept. 25. 
Sermon by Rev. James G. Vose, of Prov- 
idence. 

VAN NORDEN, Rev. CHARLES, over the 
Ch in St. Albans, Vt., June 23. Sermon 
by Rev. William H. Lord, p. p., of Mont- 
pelier. Installing prayer by Rev. Cal- 
vin B. Cady, of Alburgh. 

WALKER, Rev. GEORGE F., over the Ch. 
in Ashby, Mass., June 11, Sermon by 
Rey. Mortimer Blake, p. D., of Taunton. 
Installing prayer by Rey. Horace Parker, 
of Pepperill. 

WARFIELD, Rey.F. A., over the 2d Ch. in 
Greenfield, Mass., July 30. Sermon by 
Rey. Gordon Hall, p, v., of Northamp- 


ton. 
WRIGHT, Rev. GEORGE F., over the Free 
Ch, in Andover, Mass., June 5. 
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MINISTERS DISMISSED. 


BARNARD, Rey. PLINY F., from the Ch, 
in Westhampton, Mass., July 1. 

BOWERS, Rey. ALBERT, from the Ch. in 
Macon, Mo., Sept. 2. 

BRASTOW, Rey. LEWIS O., from the South 
Ch. in St, Johnsbury, Vt. 

BREMNER, Rev. DAVID, from the 1st Ch. 
in Derry, N. H., Sept. 10. 

BUFFUM, Rev. FRANK H.,from the Wind- 
sor Avenue Ch. in Hartford, Ct., July 11. 

CLARK, Rey. NELSON, from the Ch. in 
Rochester, Mass., Sept. 2. 

CROSS, Rev. WELLINGTON R., from the 
Ch. in New Gloucester, Me., July 22. 
CUMMINGS, Rev. HENRY, from the Ch. in 

Rutland, Mass., July 1. 
DARLING, Rev. GEORGE, from the Ch. 
in Hudson, O, 

EMERSON, Rey. OLIVER P., from the Ch. 
in Lynnfield Centre, Mass., June 25. 
FISHER, Rey. CALVIN E., from the Law- 

rence St. Ch. in Lawrence, Mass., Sept. 


10. 

FRINK, Rey. BENSON M., from the Ch, in 
Saco, Me., June 17. 

GRASSIE, Rev. THOMAS G., from the Ch. 
in Methuen, Mass., Aug. 7. 

HAWHS, Rev. EDWARD, from the Central 
Ch. in Philadelphin, Pa., July 3. 

HUDSON, Rev. ALFRED §., from the Ch, 
in Burlington, Mass., June 3. 

KITTREDGE, Rey. JOSIAH E., from the 
Ch. in Glastonbury, Conn, 

LAWRENCE, Rey. EDWARD A., D. D., 
pen the 3d Ch, in Marblehead, Mass., 

eptl. 

LYLE, Rev. WILLIAM W., from theCh.in 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., July 22. 

MERRIAM, Rey. JAMES F., from the Ch. 
in Farmington, Ct., July 1. 

MITCHELL, Rev. CHARLES L., from the 
Ch. in Little Valley, N. Y., Aug. 26, 

MORRILL, Rev. STEPHEN S§S., from the 
Ch. in Henniker, N, H., Aug. 18. 

NEEDHAM, Rev. GEORGE C., from the 
Ch. in Embro, Ont., Sept. 

PARKER, Rev. HORACE, from the Ch.in 
Pepperell, Mass., Sept. 16. 

ROOT, Rev. EDWARD W., from the Ch, 
in Batavia, Ill., June 26. 

ROSS, Rey. JOHN A., from the Ch. in Ma- 
rion, Io., July 22. 

SAVAGE, Rev. MINOT J., from the Ch, in 
Hannibal, Mo., July 22. ; 

SEYMOUR, Rev. B. N., from the Ch. in 
Hayward, Cal., Aug. 25, 

SHOREY, Rev. H. ALLEN, from the Elm 
St. Ch. in Camden, Me., Sept 1. 

SMITH, Rey. MOSES, from the Leavitt St. 
Ch. in Chicago, Ill. 

TAYLOR, Rev. CHAUNCEY, from the Ch. 
in Algona, Io., July 2. 

TOWLE, Rev. CHARLES A., from the Ch, 
in Sandwich, Il]., June 16. 

TURNER, Rev. JOSIAH W., from the Ch. 
in Waverley, Mass., July Ll. 

WATSON, Rev. CHARLES C., from the 
Ch, in Hinsdaie, N. H., July 1. 


MINISTERS MARRIED, 


DUTTON—BIRD. In East Walpole, Mass., 
Sept. 3, Rey. Horace Dutton, of North- 
boro’, to Miss Fannie N. Bird, of Kast 
Walpole. 
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EMERSON— KENDALL. In Biddeford, 
Me., Aug. 18, Rev. John D. Emerson, to 
Miss Lelia F. Kendall, both cf Bidde- 
ford. 

FRISBIE—CROSBY. In Danbury, Ct., July 
29, Rev. Alvah L. Frisbie, of Des Moiues, 
In., to Miss M. J. Crosby, of Danbury. 

HART—SHEPARD. In Cato, N.Y , Sept. 
3, Rev. William D. Hart, to Miss Laura 
M. Shepard, of Cato. 

HOWARD — GRAVES. In Farmington, 
Me., Sept. 12, Rev. Rowland B. Howard, 
of Princeton, Lll., to Miss Helen J. 
Graves, of Farmington, 

HOWES — FIFIELD. In East Concord, 
N. H., Rev. Herbert R. Howes, of Stock- 
ton, Me., to Miss Annie E. G. Fifield, of 
East Concord. 

JENNEY — THRALL. In Galesburg, IIL, 
Aug, 13, Rev. Winthrop Jenney, to Miss 
Kate Thrall. 

LYMAN—ROOT. In Belchertown, Mass., 
Aug 6, Rev. Payson W. Lyman, to Miss 
Carrie E. Root, both.of Belchertown 

RICHARDSON — WOOLLEY. In Fredo- 
nia, Kan., June 4, Rev. Charles A. Rich- 
ardson, to Miss Rosalia M. D. Woolley, 
both of Fredonia. 

SPRAGUE — HENDERSON. In New Ha- 
ven, Ct., July 16, Rev. William P, 
Sprague, to Miss Maggie Henderson. 

SWAIN — COFFIN. In Nantucket, Mass., 
Rev. Augustus C. Swain, of Needham, to 
Miss Susan KE. Coftin, of Nantucket. 

TEBBETTS—PETERS. In Bluehill, Me., 
Sept. 8, Rey. Arthur H. Tebbetts, to 
Miss Alma M. Peters, both of Bluehill. 

TITSWORTH — VAN DUZER. In Horse 
Heads, N. Y., Sept. 25, Rey. A. Judson 
Titsworth, of Westfield, Mass., to Miss 
Julia E. Van Duzer, of Horse Heads. 

WALKER —CLAGHORN. In Foochow, 
China, May 21, Rev. Joseph 8. Walker, 
of Forest Grove, Ore., U. 8. A., to Miss 
E. Ada Claghorn, of North Evans, N. Y. 


MINISTERS DECEASED, 


BURNHAM, Rev. E. O., in Los Angeles, 
Cal., Aug. 1, aged 49 years. 

ELLIS, Rev. G. R., in Pacheco, Cal., June 4, 
aged 41 years, 


GORE, Rev. DARIUS, in LaHarpe, IIl., 
Aug. 9, aged 58 years. 
HIGLEY, Rev. HARVEY O., in Castleton, 


Vt. 

JEFFERDS, Rev. FORREST, in South Bos- 
ton, Mass., June 20, aged 73 years. 

KENDALL, Rev. REUBEN §8., in Genoa, 
Italy, July 17. 

MELVIN, Rev. JAMES, in Liverpool, N.S., 
June 7, aged 73 years. 

MERRILL, Rey. SAMUEL H., in Scarboro, 
Me., Sept. 18, aged 68 years. 

NICHOLS, Rev. AMMI, in Braintree, Vt., 
Aug. 24, aged 92 years. 

PATTERSON, Rev. WEBSTER, in Lynn, 
Mass., Sept. 25. 

PEABODY, Rev. JOSIAH, in Stamford, 
Ct., June 20, aged 66 years. 

ROOT, Rey. DAVID, in Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
30, aged 82 years. 

SPAULDING, Rey. LEVI, in Ceylon, June 
18, aged 82 years. 

STORRS, Rev. RICHARD §8., pb. b., in 
Braintree, Mass., Aug. 18, aged 86 years. 

TODD, Rev. JOHN, D. D., in Pittsfield, 
Mass., Aug. 24, aged 72 years. 

TYLER, Rev. JOHN E., in Vineland, N. J., 
Aug. 15, aged 63 years. 

WALKER, Rev. TOWNSEND, in Goshen, 
Mass., July 31, aged 61 years. 

WATERMAN, Rev. THOMAS T., in Strat- 
ford, Ct., Auy. 2, aged 72 years. 


MINISTERS’ WIVES DECEASED, 


BENNETT, Mrs.—, wife of Rev. Matthew, 
D. D., in Reedsburg, Wis., June 24, aged 
48 years. 

CARPENTER, Mrs, NARCISSA L., wife of 
the late Rey. Eber, in North Cambridge, 
Mass., June 5, aged 59 years. 

CROSS, Mrs. SOPHIA M., wife of Rev, Gor- 
ham, in Richville, N. Y., aged 63 years, 

HARLOW, Mrs. ELVIRA A., wife of Rev. 
Edwin A., in Cape Elizabeth, Me., Aug. 

. 23, aged 36 years. 

HAY, Mrs. —, wife of Rev. James, in Der- 
by Centre, Vt., May 14. 

STEBBINS, Mrs. ——, wife of Rey. Charles 
E., in Skaneateles, N. Y., Sept. 4. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 
Quarterly Statement. 


Tue following appropriations have been paid by the Uzon since those 
announced in the “Quarterly” for July: — 


Georgetown, Col. Ter., Cong. Church a ae $500 
Vermillion, Dakota Ter. © wy (Special, $50) . 500 
Ravenswood, J/L., ist Cong. Church, (Loan) . A 500 
Fort Atkinson, Jowa, German Cong. Ch. . : “ : 300 
Stranger, Katn., Union & “« (Special, $1,060), 1,460 
Saranac, Mich., Cong. Church, (Special, $895), 1,295 
Hamilton, Minn., van 6 , . ° - 400 
Greene, Is brpiér ae eee : ° 500 
Hammond, Wi1s., a “a : - 3 ; Z 350 
PGS ROC, Tyan Ist Cong. Church, (Special, $75) . 475 
Plattesville, ss Mt. Zion Cong. Ch. . : : , 200 

$6,480 


The special work of the Union, aiding feeble churches in securing suit- 
able houses of worship, is pressing, month by month, with greater and 
greater force. 

In the early years of this Christian enterprise, the expense of building 
was comparatively so slight that two or three hundred dollars would often 
suffice to meet the wants of a church asking aid; this, in addition to what 
the church could do for itself, would finish the house, and relieve the church 
of debt. But-now the price of building materials and of labor has so 
advanced that churches need more than double the aid which was required 
formerly. This explains why in so many cases a large sum is made a 
“special” appropriation. The churches, finding that the regular grant of 
the Union, which does not exceed in any case $500, is not sufficient to 
meet their necessities, appeal to the churches in their neighborhood, or to 
churches which sustain peculiar relations to themselves, and to personal 
friends, to supplement the regular grant; and they thus obtain relief. 
There are some peculiar advantages in a limited number of such appeals. 
To have the number unlimited, or the making of such appeals become 
general, would prove an embarrassment to the Union in its work. The 
resources of the Union need to be greatly augmented, that the exigencies 
of particular churches may be met by a larger grant than $500. 

Such is the rapid growth of our denomination in the new States, that 
the number of grants needs also to be greatly increased. Instead of fifty 
houses a year, we need to build at least a hundred. Will the churches 
appreciate the work, and furnish the means iy 


Ray PALMER, Cor. Sec’y, 69 Bible House, New York. 
C. Cusine, Cor. Sec’y, 20 Congregational House, Boston. 
N. A. CaLkins, 7veas., 69 Bible House, New York, 
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SUMMARY 


OF CHURCHES AIDED AND HOUSES BUILT IN THE DIFFERENT 
STATES, WITH THE AMOUNT PAID TO THEM. 


California, 24 churches, 25 houses, $13,312.16 

Colorado Territory, 3 as He pie 2,558.21 

Connecticut, 6 ce Gases 1,330.00 

Dacotah Territory, 1 as Lyre’ 2,370.09 

Delaware, 1 ce Hee 594.35 
District of Columbia, 1 “0 g FCS 19,421.44 

Georgia, 1 Ee diets 1,000.00 
Illinois, 122 = 123 sane 43,961.53 

Indiana, Wy) Ke ies 4,800.00 
Iowa, 133 fe 1S 57,622.08 
Kansas, 43 hy bo) 80,352.60 
Louisiana, 4 oo oy 24,600.00 
Maine, 23 Gs 24 (88 9,814.84 
Maryland, 1 a kt gs : 10,000.00 
Massachusetts, 21 vi riley 1S 17,917.50 
Michigan, 82 OG ST as 31,614.19 
Minnesota, 37 §6 BO) tee 17,533.10 
Missouri, 34 € Ee oem 26,693.50 
Nebraska, 11 ss aig ese 5,613.50 
New Hampshire, 8 we Sioa 7,339.82 
New Jersey, 5 ce ie 13,515.54 
New York, 44 & Sosa 31,613.21 
North Carolina, 1 Os ip ee 3,200.00 
Ohio, 47 a ag, es 14,087.56 
Oregon, 4 Zs Seated 1,816.29 
Pennsylvania, 12 Ons 122s 54,583.00 
Rhode Island, 2 aa Oe 900.00 
Tennessee, 1 ui A ants 11,000.00 
Vermont, 14 ae 1A - 7,335.00 
Washington Territory, 1 a Tope: 854.00 
Wisconsin, 105“ 108 « 28,081.50 
Wyoming Territory, 1 ou Tess 1,000.00 
802 827 $496,435.01 


The average amount paid on each house of worship, including loans, ex- 
ceptional grants, and special appropriations, $600.28. 

Probable entire cost of these houses, $3,000,000. 

The regular appropriations made by the Union, as gratuities, have aver- 
aged, for each house of worship, $363.59. 

Refunded to the Union from loans, $10,372.06. 

Refunded to the Union from fourteen houses sold, $10,309.73. 

Refunded in all, $20,681.79. 

In addition to what has been refunded, the churches aided have con- 
tributed to the treasury of the Union, $21,635.78. 

Total return from the churches aided, $42,317.57. 


INDEX OF NAMES. 


Nore. — This Index includes all the names of persons mentioned in this volume, except 
are indexed alphabetically on 


the names of ministers given in the general statistics, which 
pages 182-204, and the students in Theolo 


alphabetically in each class. 


‘The reader is reminded that a 


For general topics, see Table of Contents, pp. iii and iv. 


Abbe, 92, 456 
Abbott, Abbot, 305, 306, 308, 
380, 453, 455, 456, 596, 597 
Adam, 211 
Adams, 96, 98, 210, 339, 347, 
348, 382, 390, 392, 402, 410, 
437, 455, 558, 602 


Agassiz, 214, 221, 223 
Aiken, 467 
Aikin, 455 
Ainsworth, 4, 452 
Albro, 77, 392, 393 
Alcock, 558 
Alcott, 454 
Alden, 95, 601, 602 
Aldrich, 456 
Alexander, 453 
Alford, 235, 556 
Allaben, 96 
Allen, 98, 207, 316, 352, 355, 

382, 438, 456, 465, 466, 474, 

648, 601 | 

Allibone, 86 
Anderson, 78, 92, 465 
Andreas, 85 
Andrew 53 


‘Andrews, 30, 98, 205, 347, 359, 
364, 458 
Anne (Queen), 43 


Anthony, 602 
Appleton, 344, 390, 447 
Aristides, 569 
Aristotle, 92 


Armstrong, 17, 86, 87,90, 92, 
328, 341, 344, 452, 595, 597 


Arnold, 291, 453 
Aspinwall, 652, 555, 556, 565, 

566, 568 
Atkinson, 293, 335 
Atlas, 497 
Atwood, 205 
Augustine, 241 
Austin, 281 
Avery, 456 
Ayer, 207, 465 
Aylesworth, 213 
Babson, 452 
Backus 95, 97, 362 


Bacon, 15, 67, 74, 83, 207, 347, 


349, 452, 455, 458, 459, 472, 

474 

Badger, 846, 475 

Bailey, 98, 347 

Baillie, 409 

Baird, 210 

Bake, 602 

Baker, 352, 355, 556 
Baldwin, 68 


Balston, or Baulston, 555, 556 
Bancroft, 277, 308, 400, aig, 
> (bis 


Barber, 345 


Barbour, 95, 96, 602, 603 
Barclay, 95 
Bard, 98, 347 
Barker, 208, 307 
Barnard, 51, 366, 603 
Barnes, 97, 342, 452, 454, 478, 
74, 597 

Barrett, 348 
Barrows, 210, 577 
Barry, 267, 331, 549 
Barstow, 349, 458, 473 
Barteau, 207 
Bartholomew, 558 
Bartlett, 71,78, 97, 205, 209, 
347, 458, 602 

Bassett, 456, 465 
Bates, 206, 307, 308, 456, 556 
| Batter, 558 
Baxter, 389 
Beach, 205, 455 
Beaman, 455 
Beard, 207, 348 
Beasley, 455, 456 
Beckwith, 206 
Beeber, 347 
Beecher, 83, 327, 448, 455, 539 
Belden, 363 
Belfrage, 91 
Bell, 96, 454, 455 
Bellamy, 352, 853, 356, 362 
Bellingham, 558 
Beman, 96 
Bendall, 556 
Benedict, 99, 474 
Benedict, XIV, 31 
Bennett, 206, 455, 456, 604 
Bentley, 596 
Benton, 601 
Berrand, 219 
Berry, 349 
Bickersteth, 330 
Bill, 601 
Bird, 603 
Bishop, 99, 321, 558 
Bismarck, 518 
Bissell, 348, 453 
Bixby, 95, 349 
Black, 208 
Blackie, 92 
Blagden, 17 
Blake, 97, 207, 347, 413, 456, 
576, 602, 603 

Blakeman, 453 
Blakesley, 43 
Blanchard, 96, 465 
Blatchford, 205 
Bliss, 348, 456 
Blodgett, 96, 210 
Bockholdt, 275 
Bodwell, 95, 96 
Bogue, 98 
Bohn, 2 226 
Bonar, 335 


gical Seminaries, pages 294-301, who are arranged 


given name may occur more than once on the same page. 


Bond, 96 
Bonney, 465 
Boss, 96 
Bossuet, 539 
Bosworth, 556 
Botta, 595 
Boulton, 458 
Bouton, 37 
Bowen, 474 
Bowers, 603 
Bowker, 456 
Boyington, 253 
Boynton, 96, 98, 206, 347, al 
Brace, 363, 602 
Bradford, 897, 459 
Bradley, 83, 84, 372, 380 
Bradshaw, 97 
Bradstreet, 558 
Bragdon, 455 
Brainerd, 853, 416 
Brastow, 97, 603 
Brattle, 390 
ray, 442, 444 
Breed, 97, 347, 456 
Bremner, 03 
Brewer, 99 
Brewster, 282 
Bridge, 558 
Bridges, 279 
Briggs, 456, 556 
Brigham, 83, 465 
Brinthall, 347 
Broad, 601 
Brodt, 98 
Bromley, 98 
Brooks 99, 338, 347 


Brown, 92, 308, 349, 400, 496, 


556, 558, 601, 602 


Browne, 95, 408, 572 
Brownrigg, 339 
Bruce, 465 
Brundage, 98 
Brush, 602 
Bryant, 454 
Buck, 93 
Buckingham, 95,353, £58, 473 
Buckminster, ai 
Budington, 177, 454, 458, 464, 

473, 474, 602 
Buffum, 602, 603 
Bulgar, 556 
Bulkley, 425, 548, 549 
Bull, 556 
Bullard, 210 
Bumstead, 207 
Bunker, 556 
Burden, 556 
Burgess, 349, 465 
Burgoyne, 352, 373 
Burnard, 97 
Burnet, 281 
Burnett, 43, 48 


| 
i} 
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Burnham, 1, 211, 351, 456, 490, 
604 
Burn 335 
Burton, 207, 347, 348, veel, yr 
Bush, 209, 465, 474, 601 
Bushnell, 68, 87, 88, 95, 244, 
245, 349 
Butcher, 207 
Butler, 339, 348 
Butterfield, 210, 474, 545 
Buttmann,’ 597 
Button, 556 
Bygrave, 457 
Byington, 97 
Byles, 372 
Cacabus, 292 
Cady, 601, 603 
Cain, 420 
Calkins, 100, 209, 838, 834, 350, 
474, 487, 605 
Callicott, 558 
Camp, 456 
Carder, 556 
Carlton, 464 
Carpenter, 604 
Carr, F 207 
Carrington, 556 
Carter, 86, 91, 92, 330, 341, ba 
347 
Case, 208, 456 
Cass, 99, 337 
Caswell, 601 
Cates, 868 
Chaddock, 207 
Chalmers, 86, 91, 243 
Chamberlain, 97, 206, 347 
Champlin, 98 
Champney, 387 
Chandler, 98, 208, 455 
Chapin, 99, 348, 363, 439, 465 


Chapman, 314, 451, 463, 466 473 


Charles I, 412, "561 
Charles II, 266, 282 
Charlewood, 47 
Charnock, 86 
Chase, 207, 601 
Chatfield, 92, 594, 597 
Cheney, 457 
Chesebrough, 205 
Chester, 206 
Chickering, 97 
Child, Childs, 209, 325; 455, 

456, 570, 572 
Chittenden, 467 
Chrysostom, 595 
Church, 849, 601 
Churchill, 97, 98 
Claflin, 208 
Claghorn, 604 
Clapp, — 99, 209, 466, 473, 474 


Claris, 95 
Clark, Clarke, 78, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 206, 209, ais, 279, 
280, 283, 325, 347, 348, 454) 
455, 456, 459, 466, 556, 570, 
572, 575, 578, 579, 603 


Cleaveland 349 
Clizbe, 97 
Coan, 99, 362 
Cobb, 95, 98, 205, 602 


Cobden, 337 
Coddington, 278, 280, 412, 418, 


5, 647, 568, 506 
Coe, ” 209; 3808, 474 
Coffin, 206, 466, 604 


Coggeshall, Cogswell, 456, 553, 
655, 556, 562 


Index of Names. 


Coke, 896 | Dickinson, 96, 207, 349, 496, 
Colborne, 558 : : 601 
Colby, 455, 456 | Dike, 98 
Cole, 656 | Dillingham, 831, 594 
Collie, 601 | Diman, 402 
Colton, 440 | Dimmock, 347, 348 
Commins, 556 | Idineley, 555, 556 
Compton, 556 | Dinsmore, 99 
Conant, 316, 317 | Ditson, 596 
Cone, 441 | Dodd, 208, 453, 585, 596 
Congar, 3807 | Dodge, 597 
Contarina, 87 | Dodson, 601 
Cook, Cooke, 78, 97, 207, 266, | Doe, 95, 210, 602 
328, 456, 556, 558, 595 | Donahoe, 597 
Coolidge, 206 | Doolittle, 97 
Cooper, 99 | Dougherty, 456 
Cordley, 206 | Douglas, Douglass, 339, 348 
Corlet, 387 | Drake, 91, 407, 466 
Cornelius, 84, 464 | Draper, 452, 453, 59T 
Cornish, 208 eb 466, 601 
Corwin, 348 | Dre 91, 98 
Cotton,’ 273, 281, 385, 401, 402, Dudley, 98, 348, 412, 421, 425, 
404, 411, 413, 415, 421, 548, 548, 557, 603 
549, 551, 557, 558, 563, 566 | Dummer, 412, 545, 547, 556, 
Cowles, 825, 341, 447, 466 | 566 
Cowper, 595 | Duncan, 558 
Cradock, 271 | Dunham, 576 
Crain, 98 | Dunster, 276, 387, 389 
Crandall, 279, 280 | Duren, 206 
Crane, ° 98, 307, 308,323,601 Dutton, 603 
Cravath, 94 | Dwight, 78, 97, 358 
Crawford, 95, 455 | Dwinell, 205 
Cromwell, 34, 417, 553 | Dyer, 282, 555, 556 
Crosby, 452, 604 
Cross, 603, 604 | Eastman 348, 378 
Cruickshanks, 207 | Eaton, ” 95, 369, 466, 549, 456 
Crumb, 456 | Kbbs, 208 ° 
Cruzan, 98 | Ecob, “95 
Cummings, 307, 461, 603 | Eddy, 97, 348 
Cunningham, 602 | Edwards, 77, 79, 223, 347, 352, 
Currier, 205, 603 353, 362, 388, 416, 457, 466 
Curtis, 97, 601 Eggleston, 205, 466 
Cushing, 65, 100, 209, 306, 350, | Elderkin, 602 


382, 466, 474, 486, 491, 605 


Elliot, Eliott, 96, 97, 267, 385, 


Cushman, 95, 98, 577 388, 413, 425, 556, 557 
Cutler, 97, 308, 457, 579, 580, Elkins, 556 
601, 602 | Ellis, $25, 348, 543, 604 
Cutter, 456 | Elizabeth (Queen), 47, 284 
Cuyler, 342 | Ellsworth, 362 
Elwell, 474, 489 
Daggett, 847, 473 | Ely, 466 
Dana, 95, 323,324 | Kmerson, 209, 308, 341, 456, 
Dard, 572 603, 604 
Daniel, 512, 527,557 | Emmons, 219, 316, 352, 353, 
Danforth, 348, 387 356, 362, 364, 492 
Darius, 512 | Endicott, 399, 405, 547, 558 
Darley, 887 | Erasmus, 293 
Darling, 456, 603 Seats 34 
Darwin, 212 | Evan 207, 369, 602 
Davenport, 267, 455, 548, 551 pares, 248, 251, 262, 272, 466 
David, ii, 12, 512 | Everest, 474 
Davidson, 382 Everett, 272 
Davies, 207, 208, 454, 457 | Ewell, 98 
Davis, 95, 474 | Ewer, 556 
I ey toe ss 
Dawso Fairchild, 222, 456 
Day, 95, 369, 387, 458, 548, 567 Fairfax, 34 
Dean, 455 | Fairfield, 207 
De Bevoise, 97 | Fairley, 461 
Delitzsch, 584 | Falkland, p 35 
Dell, 83, 34, 39 Farnsworth, 205, 459 
Demerritt, 98 | Faulkner, 322 
Demosthenes, 504 | Fausset, 92 
Denison, 556, 558 | Fay, 99 
Dennen, 97, 348 | Felt, 78, 897, 398, 399, 405, 406, 
Dennett, 206 409, 414, 417, 419, 426, oo 
De Tocqueville, 18, 508, 516 Fenwick, 349 
Dexter, 95, 96, 272, 455, 459, | Ferrin, 215, 216 
"465, 601| Ferry, 98 


Fessenden, 455 
Field, 95, 347, 353, 459 
Fifield, 604 
Finch, 458 
Finks, 456 
Fisher 95, 281, 347, 603 
Fisk, Fiske, 92, 97, '208, "342, 
441, 473, 602 
Fitch, 601 
Fitts, 208 
Flagg, 95, 382 
Flint, 601 
F lorentius, 289, 290, 291 
Fobes, 456 
Fogg, 382 
Folger. 348, 438 
Folsom, 95, 348, 454 
Fonda, 601 
Ford, 97, 98, 455 
Forsyth, 98, 223 
Foster, 95, 97, 98, 99, 226, "243, 
348, 556, 596 
Fox, 281 
Fullerton, 602 
Francis, 98, 205, 457 
Frary, r 99 
Free, 848 
Freeborn, 656 
Freeland, 347, 601 
Freeman, 97 
Frink, 603 
Frisbie, 604 
Frost, 459, 466 
Frothingham, 556 
Fronde, 90 
Fry, Frye, 348, 369, 373 
Fuller, 97, 57 
Furber, 95, 96, 602 | 
Gage, 205 
Gale, 348, 603 
Galileo, 227 
Galpin, 99, 357 
Gardiner, Gardner, 80, 400, 
562, 572 
Gariand, 206 
Garnsey, 357 
Garrett, 596 
Garver, 95 
Gaylord, 348 
Geer, 455 
George, 370 
Gerould, 458 
Gerry, 349 
Gilbert, 98 
Giles, 466 
Gilman, 95, 466 
Gladstone, 507 
Gleason, 847 
Glover, 347, 548, 558 
Goddar d, 99 
Gold, 8A5 
Goodell, 98, 364, 473, 602 
Goodwin, 603 
Gookin, 387, 390, 474 
Gordon, 210 
Gore, 604 
Gorges, 400, 552 
Gorham, 456 
Gorton, 399, 558, 572 
Gould, 92, 209, 457 
Grahame, 409 
Grant, 336 
Grassie, 603 
Graves, 575, 604 
Gray, 400, 572 
Greeley, 321 
Green, 264, 387, 466 


Gregory, 7 
Gridley, 555, 556 
Griffin, (807, 353, 601 
Griffith, 601 
Griggs, 602 
Groot, 287, 289 
Grosse, 556 
Grote, 569 
Grout, 98 
Gulick, 98 
Gulliver, 292 
Gunnison, 556 
Guthrie, 92, 330 
Guyot, 59 
Hageman, 847 
Hale, 842 
Hall, 96, 98, 207, 210, 378, 
439, 453, 602, 603 
Hallam, 413 
Hallett, 262 
Halliday, 474 
Hallock, 205, 317, 348, 456, 466, 
595 
Halsted, 441 
Hamilton, 289 
Hammond, 205, 458, 466 
Hamorlein, 289 
; Hanford, 309, 310, 311 
Hanks, 466 
Hanna, 341 
Harding, 556 
Hardy, 78 
Harlakenden, 387, 558 
Harley, 453 
Harlow, 604 
Harmon, 214 
Harrah, 207 
Harris, 353, 474 
Harriman, 369 
Hart, 95, 96, 307, 604 
Hartshorn, , 348 
Hartwell, 97 
Haskell, 99, 312, 333 
Haskins, 95 
Hatch, 205, 474 
Hathorne, 558 
Haven 205 
Hawes, 268, 532, 602, 603 
Hawkes, 602 
Hawthorne, 9 
Hay, 604. 
Haydn, 97 
Hayes, 602 
Haynes, 887, 404, 568 
Hayward, 456 
Hazard, 551, 552 
Hazen, 98, 206, 208 
Hazleton, 575 
Henderson, 92, 331, 604 
Henry VIII, 30 
Hercules, 497 
Herod, 542, 553 
Herrick, 95, 98, 441 
Hickok, 91 
Hidden, 371 
Higgins, 248, 456 
Higginson, 264, 269, 397, 549 
Higley, 604 
Hill, 95, 97, 466 
Hilliard, 390 
Hincks, 96 
Hitchcock, 98, 208, 453, 455, 
456, 602 
Hodge, 91, 431, 453 
Hodges, 596 
Holbrook, 98, 210, 348 
Holland, 595 
Hollister, 601 
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Holmes, 91,92, 97, 98, 205, 207, 
210, 279, 322, 390, 466, 467, 
474, 587, 596 
Holt, 92, 369 
Homer, 322 
Hooker, 210, 357, 362, 385, 386, 
404, 466, 548, 549, 551, 568, 
608 
Hopkins, 347, 356, 473, 494, 
548, 595, 601 
Hoppin, 92, 451, 452 
Hosmer, 602 
Hotchkiss, 207 
Hough, 98, 207 
Howard, 97, 210, 604 
Howe, 492, 558 
Howes, 96, 604 
Howland, 455 
Howson, 585, 596 
Hubbard, 264, 399, 556 
Hubbell, 456, 603 
Hudson, 456, 603 
Huggins, 594, 497 
Hull, 556 
Humfrey, 558, 568 
Humphrey, 209 
Hunt, 452, 601 
Huntington, 97, 98 
Hurd, 207 
Huss, 289 


Hutchins, 378, 455, 464, 602 
Hutchinson, 266, 257, 276, 278, 
387, 403, 404, 405, 406, 408, 
415, 417, 424, 474, 546, 550, 
555, 556, 057, 558, 559, 562, 


568 

Hutton, 95, 96 
Hyde, 83, 97, 206, 219, 459, 466, 
601 

Ide, 82, 458 
Ingelow, 92 
Tves, 83 
Ivison, 453 
Iyans, 556 
Jacob, 403 
Jackson, 78, 96, 548 
Jaggar, 602 
James I, 412 
Jamieson, 92 
Jefferds, 604 
Jenkins, 48, 603 
Jenks, 17 
Jenney, 455, 604 
Jennings, 309 
Jennison, 558 
Jerome, 456 
Jerrold, 594, 596 
Jewell, 474 
Jewett, 205, 319, 320, 456 
John 612 
Johnson, 96, 409, 474, 489, 550, 
556, 95 

John of Wesel, 293 
Johns, 848 
Jones, 96, 98, 208, 349, 456, 
601, 602 

Jordan, 79 
Joseph, 211 
Josephus, 683 
Julian, 35, 93 
Julien, 96 
Karr, 348 
Keayne, 564 
Kedzie, 329 
Kelly, 96 
Kellogg, 98 
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Kelsey, 34. | Lynn, 400 
Kempis, 286, 289, 290 

Kendall, 457, 604 | Macauley, 395 
Kennedy, 311 | MacClintock, 882 
Kent, 83 | Macdonald, 335 
Kenyon, 456 | Macduff, 341 
Ketchum, 97, 466 | Madison, 520, 521 
Keyes, 319 | Magill, 602 
Kidder, 456 | Magoun, 49, 93, 474 
Kilbon, 455, 456 | Makepeace, 601 
Kilbourn, 347 | Malthus, 449 
Kimball, 205, 206, 349, 381 | Manchee, 602 
Kimon, 569 | Mann, 321 
Kincaid, 347 | Manning, 348, 445, 455, 473 
King, 376, 556 | Marbury, 404 
Kingsbury, 96, 97, 349 | Marcou, -, 218 219 
Kingman, 466 | Marsh, 79, 207, 349 
Kinney, 99 | Marshall, 555, 556, 566 
Kinzer, 847, 456 | Marts, 96 
Kippis, Martyn, 97, 602 
irk, 466 | Marvell, 32, 39 
Kitchel, 85, 456, 458, 473 | Marvin, 79 
Kittridge, 205, 603} Mary (Queen), 263, 331, 339 
Kleisthenes, 569 | Mason, 1, 3, 4, 7, 8, 82, 97, 312, 
Knapp, 565 362, 400, 546, 547, 552, 555 
Knight, 95 | Massilon 539 
Knowlton, 98, 348, 602 | Mather, "us, 268, 389, 412, 492, 
Knox, 339, 456 544, 547 
Kossuth, 337 | Mathew, 558 
Krauth, 584 | Matson, 556 
Kyte, 466 | Maverick, 570 
May, 96, 342 
Lacey, Lacy, 205, 601 | Mayer, 594, 597 
Lachman, 235 | Maynard, 96, 457 
Ladd, 84, 85, 97, 98, 99 | MeCall, 412, 602 
Lafayette, 393 | McCheyne, 86, 91, 247 
Lamb, 452 | McClellan, 329 
Lamson, 96, 603 | McClelland, 96 
Lane, 92, 453, 467, ue? McCord, 97 
Lange, 341, 4 McEwen, 99 
Langworthy, 93, 459, 464, 173 McGee, 99 
Larcom, 580 | McIntosh, 266, 395 
Larnet, 556 | McKenzie, 95, 394, 466 
Lathe, 98 | McLean, 96 
Lathrop, 349, 601 | McLeod, 87, 447 
Latimer, 208 | McMillen, 368, 371, 375 
Laud, 887, 412, 561 | McVicar, 206 
Laurie, 208 | Mead, 99, 222, 458, 455, 585, 596 
Lawrence, 495, 601, 603 | Means, 97, 455, 459, 466, 597 
Lawton, 489 | Mears, 224° 348 
Leavenworth, 214 | Medhurst, 452 
Leavitt, 95, 97, 98, 349, 455, | Melledge, 459 
601 | Mellows, 556 
Leddr: 282 | Melvin, 604 
Lee, oL, 213, 331, 386, 342, 452, | Mercer, 98 
458, 456, 504, 596 | Meriam, Merriam, 97, 603 
Leonard, 316 | Merrall, 601 
ewis, 207 | Merrill, 96, 97, 205, 206, 207, 
Leypoldt, 454 210, 317, 319, 348, 868, 456, 
Lincoln, 353, 570 602, 608, 604 
Linn, 552,572 | Merriman, 247, 454, 459, 466 
Litherland, 556 | Merritt, 603 
Locke, 284 | Merry, 457 
Livingston, 602 | Metealf, 82 
Lockwood, 602 | Meyer, 235 
Lockyer, 594, 597 | Miles, 97, 821 
Long, 465 | Millard, 601 
Loomis, 99 | Miller, 218, 466, 468, 596 
Lord, 96, 603 | Millikan, 98 
Lothrop, 335, 404 | Mills, 317 
Lovejoy, 601 | Milton, 29, 57, 413, 465 
Lowes, 601] Mitchel, Mitchell, 311, 312, 
Lucas, 99 314, 322, 389, 603 
Luce, 96 | Mollenbeck, 96 
Lunt, 267 | Monk, 418 
Luther, 12, 98; 275, 293 | Monroe, 454 
Lyle, 603 | Montague, 99, 208, 347, 456 
Lyman, 99, 349, 604 | Montgomery, 602 
Lyon, 441| Mooar, 458 


Moody, 99, 374, 382 
Moore, 205, 210, 347, 348, 456 
Morehouse, 92 
Morford, 206 
Morgan, 96, 349 
Morley, 97 
Morrill, 575, 603 
Morris, 556, 584, 595 
Morse, Morss, 89, 97 
Morton, 97, 898, 552, 572 
Moses, 98, 512 
Mosheim, 275 
Moulton, 556 
Mousall, 556 
Muller, 244 
Munger, 347 
Munroe, 210 
Munzer, 275 
Murphy, 602 
Murray, 97, 326, 327, 328 
Napoleon, 567 
Nash, 495 
Naylor, 281 
Neal, 284, 285, 397, 412, 414, 
544 
Needham, 96, 603 
Nelson, 602 
Nettleton, 83, 441 
Newell, 96, 457, 603 
Newhall, 96, 349 
Newcomb, 466, 602 
Newton, 218, 227 
Nichols, 604 
Noah, 242, 
Noble, 97, 98, 348 
Norager, 206 
Norris, 96° 
Northey, 43 
Northrop, 596 
Norton, 97, 273, 321, 548, i, 
567 
Nowell, 421, 425, 558 
Noyes, 92, 97, 459, 587, 596 
Oakes, 390 
Oakey, 206 
Occum, 858, 354 
Odlio, 382, 656 
Oker, 97 
Oldham, 545 
Ollerenshaw, 455 
Oliver, 556, 566 
Orton, 595 
Osgood, 91, 92, 326, 336, 342, 
369, 370, 315, 449, 451, 453, 
588, 596 
Oviatt, 602 
Owen, 29, 453 
Packard, 98, 466 
Page, 205, 369, 373, 3874 


Palfrey, 266, 272, 284, "308, 299, 
401, 406, 409, 419, 426, 542 
550 

Palmer, 78, 97, 100, 205, 209, 
334, 335, 350, 455, 456, 458, 
473, 474, 486, 558, 595, 602, 


603 
Parish, 353 
Park, TT, 473 
Parker, 97, 98, 556, 588, 601, 

603 
Parkurst, 579 
Parkman, 565 
Parks, 558 
Parmele, 


444 
Parsons, 348, 349, 382, 441, “ 


Paton, 597 
Patterson, 608, 604 
Patton, 205, 827, 348 
Patrick, 546 
Paul, 531, 585 
Paul II, 34, 326 
Payson, 312 
Peabody, 207, 595, 604 
Pearson, 307, 308 
Peck, 596 
Peebles, 208 
Pelham, 387 
Pell, 340, 566 
Pellegrino, 597 
Peloubet, 455 
Pelton, 456 
Penniman, 556 
Perkins, 97, 207, 215, 863, 596, 
602, 603 

Perry, 99, 211, 213, 221, 348, 
458, 601 

Pestalozzi, 10 
Peter, 512, 518 
Peters, 266, 413, 604 
Pharaoh, 512 
Phillips, 413 
Pickett, 98, 210 
Pierce, 97 
Pigeon, 99 
Pilate, 582, 542, 553 
Pike, 96, 97, 210, 382, 453 
Pius I, 42 
Plumb, 601 
Plummer, 88, 89 
Pole 30, 37 
Pond, 98, 205, 317, 318, 319, 
323, 603 

Pope, 547, 348, 594 
Pormont, 556 


Porter, 348, 358, 362, 868, 556, 
59 


5 

Post, 27, 458, 474, 602 
Powell, 96 
Powers, 99, 314 
Prang, 333, 334 
Pratt, 97, 98, 349 
Price, 348 
Prince, 268, 269, 376 
Prudden, 99 
Pullar, 349 
Punchard, 466 
Putnam, 82, 309 
Qui 893, 571 
Gilet,” 205, 206, 345, 459, 601 
Radewins, 288, 289, 290 
Rahab, 211 
Raine, 466 
Rainsford, 556 
Rand, 602 
Randolph, 88, 328, 335, 447, 
448, 453, 596 

Rankin, 335 
Ransom, 97 
Ratcliffe, 552, 572 
Rawson, 96, 362 
Ray, 97, 455 
Redlor, 96 
Reed, 206, 474 
Relyea, 348 
Reuchlin, 293 
Revere, 92 
Rhea, 602 
Rice, 466, 556 
Rich, 456 
Richards, 99 


Richardson, 456, 556, 602, a 
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Riddel, 78 
Riddle, 347, 601, 602 
Riggs, 205, 348, 453 
Robbins, 363, 394 
Roberts, 92, 96, 97, 99, 453 
Robertson, 275 
Robinson, 272, 282, 363, 443, 
454 

Rockwood, 457 
Roe, 453 
Rodgers, 455 
Rogers, 83, 206, 348, 373, 456, 
602 

Rolfe, 3875 
Rood, 594, 597 
Root, 603, 604 
Roscoe, 594, 597 
Ross, 207, 348, 455, 603 
Rowe, 208 
Rowland, 457 
Roy, 97, 210, 348, 602 
Rucellai, 35 
Ruggles, 457 
Rumford, 375 
Rupp, 466 
Ruth, 236 
Rutherford, 409 
Ruysbrock, 287, 288, 291, 292 
Sabin, 96, 98, 457, 491, 507 
SAdoleh, 37 
Salter, 96, 458, 556 
Saltonstall, 281, 545, 547 
Sandeman, 372 
Sanderson, 348 
Sandon, 40 
Sanford, 821, 556, 580 
Sargent, 210 
Saul, 264 
Savage, 96, 426, 556, 566, 568, 
587, 596, 602, 603 

Sawyer, 99, 348, 575, 576 
Schaff, 453 
Schlicter, 455 
Scofield 348 
Scotford, 466 
Scott, 340, 348, 455, 602 
Scoville, 96 
Scribner, 86, 88, 90, 92, 328, 


341, 452, 595, 597 
Scruggs, 556 
Scudder, 96, 347, 456, 466, Bate 


Seabury, 

Sears, 461 
Segur, 348, 456 
Sedgwick, 318, 558 
Seelye, 96, 455, 597 
Sewall, 456 
Seward, 309, 347 
Seymour, 603 
Shaftsbury, 38 
Shays, 567 
Sheldon, 205 


Shepard, 91, 267, 331, 336, 342, 
386, 387, 410, 418, 414, 415, 
418, 420, 425, 452, 453, 458, 


544, 548, 549, 550, 507, 594, 

596, 604 
Sherman, 6, 336, 556 
Sherrill, 348, 601 
Shipman, 348 
Shorey, 97, 603 
Shute, 466 
Silcox, 602 
Silliman, 466 
Simion, 588 
Simpson, 99 
Skeele, 456 
Skillings, 459 
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Skinner, 364 
Sleeper, 97 
Smalley, 851, 852 


Smith, 95, 97, 98, 209, 210, 321 
322, 847, 370, 397, 455, 456, 
457, 474, 547, 572, 601, 602, 


603 
Smyth, 95 
Snell, 407 
Snow, 459, 472 
Snowden, 96, 348 
Socrates, 92 
Southgate, 349 
Southworth, 205, 6U2 
Spalding, 95, 456, 602 
Spark, 543 
Spaulding, 604 
Spees, 602 
Spencer, 556 
Sprague, 455, 556, 558, 604 
Spring, 369 
Squires, 48 
Stanyan, 868 
Staples, 602 
Stark, 373 
Stearns, 99, 459, 501 
Stebbins, 604 
Steele, 595 
Stephens, 96 
Stevenson, 282 
Stewart, 98 
Stickney, 375 
Stiles, 355, 358 
Stimson, 207 
Stockwell, 66 


4 
Stone, 71, 96, 356, 385, 404, 455, 
456, 474, 645, 568 


8t. John, 231 
St. Paul, 341 
St. Peter, 36 
Storck, 275 
Storre, 403 
Storrs, 97, 205, 209, 210, 347 


348, 473, 474, 536, 602; 604 


Stoughton, 263, 645, 546, "647, 

553, 558 
Stowe, 439 
Stratton, 454 
Stretton, 596 
Strieby, 210, 347 
Strong, 311, 347, 348, 455, oe 

468 

Stuart, 565 
Stubner, 275 
Sturtevant, 458, 474, 535 
Sumner, 3386, 337, 338, 340, 347 
Swain, 60: 2} 604 
Swan ” 369 
Bwectser: 205, 321, Mr 458 
Swift, 313, 441 
Symingto: 86 
Symmes, 404, 505, 418, 425, 557 
Tacker, 206 
Tade, 206 
Talbot, 347 
Talmage, 256 
Tallman, 99, 574 
Tarbox, 210 
Tauler, 287 
Tauteville, 387 
Taylor, 86, 92, 95, 97, 99, 207, 


336, 347, 348, 375, ‘at, 458, 
458, 474, 601, 602, 603 


Tebbets, 604 
Tenney, 596 
Tennyson, 91 
Terry, 457, 603 
Tertullian, 
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Thacher, 96, 97, 394, 456, pie 
Thayer, 467 
Thomas, 208, 458, 601 
Thome, 349 


Thompson, 78, 83, 92, 96, 97, 
848, 371, 875, 588, 489, 698, 
596 


Thornton, 466, 571 
Thrall, 604 
Thurston, 95, 205, 209, 602, 603 
Tilley, 545 

Tillotson, 456 
Tilton, 455 
Timlow, _ 348 
Tischendorff, 235 
Titcomb, 368 
Titsworth, 455, 60+ 
Titus, 456 
Tobey, 458, 466, 602 
Todd, 97, 208, 604 
Tolman, 97 
Tomlin, 558 
Tompkins, 97 
Tompson, 548 
‘Toothaker, ; 98 
Torrey, 965-208, 348 
Towle 207, 603 
Towrsend, 453, 556 
Tracy, 96 
Treat, 209, 456 
Tregelles, 235 
Tremayne, 331 
Trumbull, 353 
Tucke, 374, 382, 455 
Tucker, 29, 601, 602, 603 
Tupper, 206 
Turner, 210, 456, 464, 603 
Tuttle, 92, 96, 603 
a 603 
Tyler, 97, 455, 507, 604 
Tyng, 527, 528, 601 
Ueberweg, 595 
Underhill, 399, 546, 555, 556 
Underwood, 558 
Upham, 267, 411, 418, 571 
Upson, 98, 363 
Urwick, 245 
Van Der Kreeke, 348 
Van Duzer, 604 


Vane, 267, 410, 412, 418, 544, 

545, 547, 548, 558, 559, 566 
Van Horne, 603 
‘Van Norden, 603 
Vargas, 33 
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Vermilye, 348, 601 
Vesey, 337 
Vick, 842 
Vinet, 541 
Vinton, 285, 426, 573 
Virgil, 419 
Vonder Hardt, 35 
Voorhees, 95 
Vorce, 456 
Vose, 208, 603 
Waite, 556 
Walford, 400, 408, 572 
Walker, 96, 98, 208, 366, 374, 
380, 383, 455, 474, 556, 603, 

604 

Wallace, 457, 473, 594, 597 
Wallbridge, 98 
Walley, 273 
Warburton, 96 
Ward, 99, 205, 209, 328, 349, 
558 

Wardell, 556 
Wardwell, 282 
Warfield, 603 
Warner, 451 


Warren, 97, 205, 209, 210, 348, 


455, 456, 458, 467 

Washburn, 473 
Washington, 4, 353, 362, 384 
Waterman, 604 
Waters, 602 
Watkins, 96, 98 
Watson, 452, 603 
Watts, 226, 456 
Webb, 97, 348, 603 
Webber, 602 
Webster, 264, 337, 362, 376, 
408, 565 

Weld, Welde, 409, 413, 418, 
544, 547, 5ST, 558 

Welles, Wells, 96, 456 
Wentworth, 412 
Wesley, 514, 539 
Wessel, 293 
‘Wessenberg, 40 
West, ~ 88, 455: 
Wheaton, 99 
Wheeler, 348, 466, 656 


Wheelock, 353, 354, 355 
Wheelwright, 206, 207, 403, 
404, 405, 406, 407, 408, 409, 
416, 421, 422, 542, 546, 548, 
550, 552, 556, 557, 558, 559, 
567, 568, 569, 573 

Whipple,§ 210 
Whitaker, 456 


Whitfield, 539 
White, 317, 457, 558, 565, 601, 

602 
Whitehouse, 530 
Whiting, 208 
Whitman, 316 
Whitney, 349, 453 
Whittier, 91, 336 
Whittlesey, 99, 206, 210, 358 
Wicks, 96 


Wiggin, Wiggins, 98, 266 


Wilbere, 556 
Wilcox, Willcox, 205, 455, 474 
Wild, 208, 457 
Wilkes, 458 
Willard, 442, 466, 558 
Willet, 

Willey, 597 
William the Silent, 403 


Williams, 96, 98, 210, 273, 277, 
358, 395, 397, 408, 560, 562, 


567, 569, 572, 602 
Willis, 347 
Williston, 458, 492 


Wilson, 214, 281, 282, 382, 407, 
412, 413, 415, 420, 425, 546, 


547, 549, 556 
Winship, 387 
Winslow, 272, 399, 466, 562 
Winthrop, 265, 386, 397, 398, 


399, 402, 408, 409, 412, 418, 
420, 425, 426, 466, 542, 544, 
545, 547, 548, 549, 552, 557, 
568, 591 

Witter, 279 
Wolcott, 458, 474, 603 
Wolffe, 84 
Wood, 98, 473 
Woodbridge, 558 
Woodbury, 206 
Woodhull, 95 
Woodman, 558 
Woodrew, 208 
Woodrutt, 347 
Woods, 466 
Woodward, 358, 456 
Woodwell, 602 
Woodworth, 95, 98, 210 
Woolley, 604 
Woolworth, 452 
Mug 78, 408 
548 

Wright, 207, 213, 310, 457, 602, 
603 

Young, 455, 594, 597 
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